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ADDITIONS  AND  COEEECTIONa 


P«ge  39,  lino  12,  for  "occupied,"  rtoA  "ooeupj." 

F>ge42,  liDal3,/»r  "BollLTt,"  read,  "Bolleit  A  notice  of  the  Tan  or  longitndJnal 
pauags  here  dawribed,  «ut  read  at  the  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Bo;a1  InEtitntion  of 
Comirall  in  18S1,  b;  Mr.  K.  SdmoudB,  andvill  sppeir  vitli  their  *—■"*'  Baport.  It  ia 
bIbo  giTen  Ukn  Appeodiito  Uie  Arehmologia  Cunbrensis,  No.  29,  Vol.  tiIL  Third  Sariai. 
Chjnuitor,  u  the  name  bu  been  gives  bj  l£r.  Blight  in  tlds  Joomal,  is  written 
"  ChjiOTiiter,"  iu  the  Ordnanoe  Miqi ;  bnt  in  Maria's  older  Hap  of  Oonvall,  it  ii 
"  ChjoyFter,"  and  the  name  ie  thne  given  by  Ur.  Edmon^ 

Page  7t>.  The  following  additdana  to  the  list  of  iroodea  efEgiea  have  been  oommn- 
nicated.  In  the  notth  tnuiiept,  BL'  Uaiy's  Overy,  Sonthwark,  there  1b  a  croei-legged 
effigy  of  oA,  nppoeed  to  be  the  memorial  of  me  of  the  Earli  Waronae  ;  it  ii  flgnred  bf 
Qongb,  Sep.  Hon.  Add.  to  Pref.  pt.  iii. ,  and  deecribed  in  M^iniig  and  Bt>y ■  Hirt. 
Surrey,  vol.  iii,  p.  £73. — Door,  HerefordHhire :  en  effigy  of  mk  in  Uie  aonlli  kial^ 
called  Cadncanue,  Biahop  of  Bangor,  -who  took  tbe  monafriie  habit  at  Dare  Abbey,  and 
died  in  12S5. — Weston,  oonnty  Northampton,  two  croea-l^ged  eSgiea  of  wood.  The 
onriooB  effigy  at  Hnch  Mamie  (notioed  vnJTa,  p.  T£)  ia  mppossd  to  be  that  of  Helion, 
lord  of  the  manor  t.  Edw.  nl.  The  coatmne  ia  cariona  j  a  cap,  snrooat  battoned  in 
front  down  to  the  girdle,  pone  and  dagger.  It  ia  aaid  to  l^ve  beui  brought  from  Castle 
Prome.    Qough,  Sep.  Mon.  toT.  ii.,  introd.  p.  110 ;  Qent  Mag.  vol.  &  pt  ii,  p.  CS9. 

Page  7S.  A  die  of  ivory,  sappooed  to  be  Saion,  waa  found  with  an  am  in  tlie  Old 
Kent  Bead,  Loadon,  aa  iMorded,  JounuJ  Brit.  Ardi.  Aaa.  ISSl,  p,  S34,  It  ia  not  a 
pvfect  culw,  meunring  nine-niteentha  by  Heven-aixtecmtha  of  ft  inch.  The  aidsa  an 
marked  with  ooucectrio  oiicleB,  as  on  the  die  liere  figured,  the  1  oppoaite  S,  2  opposite  h, 
3  oppoaite  4,  BO  that  in  eveiy  tlirow  the  venM,  or  lucrr  ehamx^  and  the  cuntcu^  or 
unlucky  (ibAnae,  together  make  aerrai. 

P^e  91.    Bee  lome  further  obserratiana  on  Flemiah  bani^-b^li,  mftn,  y.  277. 

Page  124.  The  following  additioui  may  be  made  (o  the  lilt  of  oopita  of  Coverdale's 
Bible.  In  the  Ubiary'of  tile  Qneen,  Windsor  Caatle,  a  oApy  wanting  tfae  title  and 
psdiminBTy  matter.— A  aopy  iu  posMMion  of  mobard  Prim^  Baq.,  WaUiertrai  Houae, 


in  Uie  Memoir*  by  the  Ber.  C.  H.  ] 

p.  3S£. 

Page  1S9.  See  a  datuled  aooount  of  the  reetoration  of  the  loat  aeala  of  Grioisby, 
Notes  and  Qneriea,  Beooad  Series,  voL  li.  p.  46. 

Pag;  179.  See  alio  the  memoir  Ijy  Mr.  B.  Snurke  on  the  insoribed  atone  at  Pardel, 
read  at  the  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Boyal  Inatitntion  of  Gorawsll,  1S61,  and  pubUahad 
with  th«r  *"""b'  Beporl^  and  also  in  Andueologia  Oamb.  appended  to  No.  xxriii.  ; 
Third  Series,  vol.  viii. ;  a  memoir  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  Jonmal  Brit  Arab.  Aaaoe.,  ISfll,  p. 
293  ;  and  a  memoir  by  the  Bev.  H.  Longueville  Jones,  Arch.  Carab.  Third  Series, 
Tol.  viiL  p.  134. 

Page 233,  line  18, /or  "u«h"  rtaA  "tuile." 


OOBBECTIONS  IN  YOLDHB  XTII. 

We  Bi«  indebted  to  Mr.  Frank  Calvert  for  the  notice  of  tlie  following  inaccuracies  in 
his  Hemtara  on  a  Bronie  Wei^t  fbnnd  at  Abydoe,  and  on  the  aite  of  Coloms,  £c,  in  the 
last  volume  of  this  Journal : — 

Page  109,  wAt.  Dr.  Smith'a  obserraUoai  in  regard  to  the  iupposed  ute  of  Abydoa, 
and  Uie  village  J  M&i,  are  incorrect.  No  village  eiiits  at  the  spot  in  question,  where  there 
is,  however,  a  Turkish  fort  called  Nagai»  EalekaL 

Page  288,  last  line,  for  "  Hidgia,"  reod  "  Didgia." 

Page  291,  last  line  but  one,  far  "Frankkein,"  read  " Frankkeiu,"  and.^  "Brin- 
kein,"r«ad  "Brinkieo." 

Page  295,  last  line  but  one,  for  "  Ihubrel:  son,"  rtad  "  Dnmbrck  WB." 
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MARCH,   1861. 


OS  FOUNDATIONS  OF  EARLY  BniLDINOB,  RECESTLY  DISCOVERED 
IN  LICHFIELD  CATHEDRAL. 


Lichfield  Cathedral,  although  small,  has  always  been 
considered  as  ODe  of  the  English  primary  examples  of 
medisval  architecture,  and  did  it  but  possess  a  good  chronicled 
record,  would  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  for  the  history  of 
the  development  of  the  styles,  A  new  interest  waa  given 
to  it  during  the  past  year  by  the  discovery  of  foundations  of 
earlier  structures  within  the  choir,  which,  by  the  kindness 
of  some  members  of  the  Chapter,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  investigating.  The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to 
describe  these,  and  to  show  their  bearing  upon  the  early 
history  of  the  buil(Hng,  as  well  as  to  sketch  some  hitherto 
unobserved  points  of  the  architectural  history  of  the  existing 
parts. 

In  the  first  place  it  will  be  best  to  give  a  description  of 
the  recent  discoveries,  which  are  all  contained  in  the  choir  or 
eastern  limb  of  the  cross.  This  has  eight  pier  arches  on 
each  side,  and  consequently  seven  piers  and  a  half  pier  or 
respond,  extending  from  the  tower  piers  to  the  lady  chapel, 
which  in  this  cathedral  is  of  equal  height  to  the  vault  of  the 
choir.  I  shall  designate  the  piers  in  numerical  order  from 
west  to  east. 

The  cathedral,  like  many  others,  had  long  been  found  to 
be  extremely  cold  and  uncomfortable  during  the  performance 
of  the  services,  and  this  led  to  the  unfortunate  arrangements 
of  Wyatt  in  1795,  now  cleared  away,  which  consisted  in 
walling  up  the  pier  arches  of  the  choir,  and  closing  the 
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eafteni  tower  arch  with  a  glaas  acreen,  so  as  to  convert  the 
united  choir  and  lady  chapel  into  a  long  aisleless  or  apteral 
chapel,  but  without  Buccess.  In  1856  it  viaa  resolTed  to 
introduce  a  warming  apparattis,  which,  as  a  mechanical  con- 
trivance,  proved  perfectly  successful.  The  choir  was  made 
thoroughly  comfortable.  But  this  apparatus  necessitated 
the  construction  of  a  central  flue,  4  feet  7  inches  wide,  beneath 
the  pavement,  opposite  the  fourth  and  fifth  piers,  and  dividing 
into  two  branches  between  the  third  and  fourth  piers,  so  as 
to  warm  the  choir. 

In  digging  the  trenches  for  the  reception  of  these  flues, 
various  walls  were  encountered,  which  had  to  be  cut  through, 
but  as  at  that  time  the  daily  services  were  continued  without 
interruption,  the  pavement  could  only  be  removed  and 
replaced  as  quickly  and  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  make  researches  to  right  and  left  so 
as  to  trace  the  connection  or  plan  of  these  walls,  although 
several  notes  were  made  of  the  portions  observed,  as  mil 
appear  below. 

The  works  of  restoration  and  repair  carried  on  during  the 
last  year,  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Scott,  were  of 
so  extensive  a  nature  as  to  require  that  the  whole  of  the 
choir  and  transepts  should  be  given  up  to  the  masons.  The 
service  was,  therefore,  as  a  preliminary  step,  removed  to  the 
nave, 'and  the  three  arches  which  connect  the  latter  with 
the  transept  were  temporarily  closed  up. 

The  opportunity  thus  offered  of  a  ftirther  examination  ot 
the  walls  observed  in  the  choir  in  1856,  was  not  neglected. 
With  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  a 
systematic  search  was  made,  that  has  developed  the  original 
arrangement  of  the  earlier  choirs  of  the  cathedral.  As  far 
as  possible  the  walls  uncovered  were  left  open  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  visitors,  until  the  progress  of  the  work  made  it 
necessary  to  cover  them  up.  But  many  of  the  excavations 
were  necessarily  closed  aa  soon  as  the  measurements  were 
taken  or  the  observations  made.  Careful  record  was,  how- 
ever, kept  of  all  that  had  been  obseiTcd,  especially  by  Dr. 
Rawson,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Hamlet,  has  from 
the  beginning  undertaken  a  complete  and  carefully  measured 
survey  of  the  old  foundations,  the  result  of  which  he  has 
most  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal.  Mr.  Clark,  the  clerk  of 
works,  has  also  drawn  a  plan  and  taken  measures ;  for  the 
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communication  of  which  and  for  rarious  particulars  relating 
to  these  foundations,  I  have  to  record  my  thanks. 

By  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Lonsdale,  I 
visited  the  cathedral  in  August  last,  and  occupied  myself 
with  as  care&l  an  examination  of  these  remains  as  my  short 
stay  would  permit,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to 
discover  their  relatioh  to  the  architectural  history  of  the 
huilding.  The  results  I  arrived  at,  I  will  now  endeavour  to 
place  before  my  readers. 

DESCRIPTION    OP   THE    FOUNDATIONS. 

The  plan  {fig.  3)  shows  the  whole  choir  from  the  tower 
piers  to  the  lady  chapel,  and  the  foundations  are  carefully 
laid  down,  partly  from  my  own  sketches  and  measurements, 
but  principally  from  the  data  supplied  to  me  by  the  kind- 
ness of  Dr.  Rawson,  Mr.  Hamlet,  and  Mr.  Clark,  since  my  visit. 
The  different  parts  I  have  distiaguished  by  peculiar  hatchiogs 
to  correspond  with  the  views  that  I  am  about  to  explain  of 
the  connection  of  these  walls.  For  this  explanation,  and 
for  the  sketch  of  the  architectural  history,  I  am  solely 
responsible. 

The  earhest  of  the  foundations  (a,  b,  o,)  belongs  to  an  apsidal 
building,  the  inside  of  whose  western  wall  coincides  with  the 
eastern  extremities  of  the  tower  piers,  with  a  slight  difference 
of  orientation.'  This  building  extends  eastward  to  the  fifth 
severey  of  the  choir  ;  the  outer  boundary  of  its  lateral  walls 
seems  to  lie  in  contact  with  the  line  of  the  present  bench 
table  of  the  side  aisles,  and  it  terminates  at  the  east  in  a 
large  apse.  The  walls  rest  on  the  rock,  which  is  about 
7  feet  below  the  pavement  ^  of  the  side  aisles,  and  rises  at 

'  This  U  doe  to  the  different  orienta.  <  The  levsla  of  the  difbrant  fonnda- 

tion  of  UietmueptB&Ddtha  choir.   The  tioaa  and  nirhcea  in  the  foUowiug  de- 

nafB  tad  tnuuepbi  appear  to  be  at  right  scriptioti  hare  ell  been  measured  from 

auglae,  bnt  the  choir  incUnea  ooniiderably  the  prnent  paremsnt  of  theiide  aisle  of 

northward.    The  apddal  bnildiiig  coin-  the  choir,  but  as  that  is  liable  to  be 

eid«a  ID  direction  with  Oia  present  choir.  altered  from  time  to  time,  it  ma;  be  well 

Th*  tower  plan  ore  in  the  line  of  the  to  atate  tbot  this  paraiaaDt  ia  one  foot 

(ranaepta.      The  orientation    has  DeT«r  below  the  aurlaoe  of  the  bench  table 

been  ezaoUj  roeaearad.    Dr.  Plot  first  which  lines  the  walls  of  the  north  aisle. 

directed  attention  to  it,  stating  that  the  In  17S0  tha  pavemant  of  theae  aialea  wja 

eathadraldeclioeano  leas  than  27degrefla  flf  a  iuehea  lower.     This  was  □  early  the 

from  the  true  points,  but  negleota  the  level  of  the  original  pavement  of  the 

diSerest  orientation  of  ita  nave  and  chair.  presbytery,  for  it  was  three  inches  above 

H»  has  some  curious  theoriea  on  this  two  opan  atone  coffins  on  the  south  aide, 

nutter  in  hia  Natund  History  of  Staf-  whloli  had  been  covered  by  a  alab  in  tiie 

fotdihiie,  p.  368.  pavemsnt  itself,  aa  mentioned  below. 
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present  to  within  11  inches  of  that  level  The  thickness  ot 
the  western  wall  is  5  feet  6  inches,  that  of  the  lateral  walls 

5  feet  8^  inches,  and  of  ihe  apse  5  feet.  The  portion  of 
apse  which  was  visible  at  my  visit  was  faced  with  rough 
masonry,  in  courses  about  6  inches  high,  and  appeared 
intended  to  receive  a  coat  of  plaster  extemMly.  The  internal 
dimensions  of  this  building  are  52  feet  3  inches  in  width, 
and  70  feet  IJ  inch  in  length.  The  radius  of  the  apse, 
being  of  course  one-half  of  the  width  of  the  building,  is 
26  feet  1^  inch.  The  width  is  too  great  to  have  sustained 
a  roof  vrithout  internal  pillars.  A  few  trials  were  made  at 
my  request  in  search  of  foundations  for  these,  but  the  area 
has  been  so  cut  up  by  graves  and  flues  and  by  the  founda- 
tion of  Wyatt's  organ  loft,  which  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
first  severey  of  the  choir,  that  no  satislactory  result  could 
be  obtained.'  The  semicircular  space  of  the  apse  especially 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  branching  flues  and  graves. 
This  apsidal  biiUding  was  partly  observed  in  1 856,  when 
the  chapter-clerk  made  a  sketch  of  a  part  of  the  apse  un- 
covered near  the  fourth  north  pier.  Dr.  Eawson  and  Mr. 
Hamlet  also  examined  the  south-east  and  south-west  parts  of 
the  lateral  wall  in  1856,  and  ia  1860  the  middle  of  the  west 
wall,  the  north  wall  in  three  places,  and  as  much  of  the 
middle  of  the  apse  as  the  hot-air  flues  had  spared.  The 
only  portion  which  remained  uncovered  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  was  the  south-east  part  of  the  apse  in  connection  with 
the  building  next  to  be  described. 

This  was  a  square-ended  apartment,  or  rather  chapel 
(d,  e,  f,  g,),  which  projected  eastward  from  the  centre  of  the 
apse,  but  with  a  slightly  different  orientation,  as  the  plan 
shows.  Its  eastern  extremity  inclined  about  three  d^ees 
southward  from  the  central  line  of  the  apsidal  building. 
The  chapel  was  21  feet  in  internal  width  and  38  feet  in 
internal  length,  measured  along  the  central  line. 

Its  walls  are  3  feet  11  inches  thick,  and  rise  in  plain 
rubble  from  the  rock  to  a  distance  of  2  feet  6  inches  from 


*  At  York  athednl  tbs  Iforman  cava  It  majr  ba,  therefore,  th&t  at  Lichfield 

wu  in  ita  oentnl  part  odI;  about  one  the  Norman  pien  Bt<>i>d  upon  the  tame 

foot  narrowar  than  tbe  present;  yet  the  bMement  wall  u  the  preeent  one*.    But 

Norman  sida  aulei  were  9   or  10  feet  tba  diflTereaoe  of  mugnitude  la  the  two 

naiTowar  tban  at  present,  such  wm  tba  mthedraliwould  tbiu  roaketbaLiobfield 

diSttence  of  proportion  (tee  aj  Arcb.  aida  aialea  only  aboat  7  feat  wide.     Par- 

Hiatory  of  York  Catbedral,  pp.  9,  21).  baps  wooct«n  pien  ««ra  emplQywL 
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the  pavement  of  the  side  aisles.*  At  this  level,  which  seems 
to  have  coincided,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  original  outside 
surface  of  the  ground,  they  receive  a  base  molding,  the 
profile  of  which  is  shown  in  the  margin.     It  is  formed  of 

two  couises ;  the  lower  is  6  inches  

thick,  and  the  upper  10  inches. 
The  entire  profile  is  of  the  kind 
employed  at  the  latter  half  of  the 
twelfth  century  and  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth,  as  at  Kirkstall 
{1159J,  Byland  (1177),  Fountains 
(1209),  and  many  others,  and  is 
veiy  well  wrought  The  lower 
chamfer  in  the  above-quoted  ex- 
amples is  Sat,  and  not  hollowed  as 
at  Lichfield.  The  latter,  however, 
occurs  at  Boxgrove  in  the  plinth 
of  the  piere,  and  often  in  Norman 
pier  arches. 

One  specimen  only  of  the  upper  ^^-  *■ 

stone  of  the  base  was  found,  namely,  near  the  seventh  north 
pier,  and  close  to  the  west  side  of  the  buttress  at  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  chapel,  at  B  in  the  plan.  This  stone  was,  however, 
fixed  in  its  place,  and  was  manifestly  in  its  original  position. 
The  lower  course  of  the  base  was  found  undisturbed  along  the 
uncovered  part  of  the  south  wall  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
pier.  The  wall  remained  entire  to  the  height  of  the  upper 
Burface  of  this  lower  base  course,  retaining  its  inner  ashlar 
course,  and  the  intermediate  riibble,  to  the  same  level.  This 
chamfered  course  was  also  found  on  the  north  side,  under  and 
beyond  the  specimen  of  the  upper  course  above-mentioned, 
and  retained  the  mitre  of  the  molding  which  had  returned 
about  the  buttress,'  At  the  junction  of  the  west  end  of  the 
south  wall  with  the  apse  (at  a),  a  half  buttress  was  found,  with 
the  chamfered  molding  mitred  round  it.  The  walls  of  the 
chapel  simply  abutted  against  those  of  the  apse,  without 
bond.     It  is  probable  that  there  were  three  buttresses  and  a 

*  This  is  aloo  the  level  of  tba  Boor  of  moldinn.  The  Bt;1a  of  the  buildingi 
the  Mcnjtj  and  its  adjoining  room.  ihow,   hoireTer,  tbat  tba  Earl/  English 

*  The  anrfaoe  of  these  moldiDgB  vaa  cbuir  muat  hare  been  UDd«rtakan  at  no 
ramatUilj  fnah,  and  showed  no  signs  distant  period  from  the  building  of  their 
of  harios  been  long  expoasd  to  the  rsetailgnlar(ibapel,whicIi,if«verSnisliad, 
weathar,  although    nianifeatl;   eztanal  must  itaTe  had  but  ■  short  er'' 
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half  on  each  side  of  the  chapel,  but  the  walls  could  not  be 
uncovered  at  the  points  where  they  must  have  stood.' 
These  walls  were,  howeveT,  exposed  in  three  several  places, 
namely,  the  south  wall  from  its  junction  with  the  apse  to 
the  middle  of  the  next  (or  hflh  pier),  the  north  wall,  seen 
in  1856,  at  the  west  side  of  the  north  fifth  pier,  and  lastly, 
the  entire  east  wall  with  its  northern  return  up  to  the  sixth 
pier,  showing  the  north  buttress,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
south  internal  angle.  The  examination  of  the  intermediate 
portion  of  the  lateral  walls  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  piers, 
north  and  south,  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  presence 
of  a  part  of  the  steps  and  pavement  of  the  altar,  which 
could  not  be  taken  up.  In  1856,  however,  it  appears  that 
the  outer  edges  of  these  parts  of  the  walls  had  been  seen 
by  the  masons,  but  not  especially  examined.  The  parts 
measured  as  above  described  were  amply  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine the  dimensions  and  orientation  of  the  whole,  which  have 
been  careiuUy  ascertained  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Rawson. 

It  must  be  mentioned  that  the  foundation  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  chapel  walls  at  their  junction  with  the  great  apse, 
is  extended  inwards  to  a  total  thickness  of  6  feet  2  inches. 
This  additional  part  is  carried  up  to  the  level  of  the  bottom 
of  the  lower  molded  base  course,  and  forms  a  kind  of  step 
within  the  chapel,  which  must  have  been  below  the  pave- 
ment. At  the  time  of  my  visit  it  was  completely  exposed 
on  the  south  side,  from  the  apse  to  the  centre  of  the  fifth 
pillar,  and  it  had  been  traced  eight  or  nine  inches  further 
east,  as  Mr.  Clark  informed  me,  by  pushing  a  rod  under  the 
pavement,  but  the  new  concrete  foundation  prevented  fiirther 
researches  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  piers  as  above  stated. 
It  has  also  been  seen  on  the  north  side,  as  Dr.  Rawson 
stat^  to  me.  At  the  east  end,  however,  between  the  sixth 
and  seventh  piers,  both  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  there 
was  no  such  appendage,  the  foundation  beneath  the  molded 
base  courses  bemg  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  base  itself, 
namely,  3  feet  11  inches.  No  traces  of  the  existence  of  a 
crypt  were  found. 

Immediately  eastward  of  the  east  wall  of  this  chapel,  a 
wall  (n),  6  feet  8  inches  in  thickness,  greater  and  mgher 
than    any  of   those    previously  described,   extends    com- 
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pletely  across  the  choir,  or  rather  presbytery,  from  one 
side  aiale  vail  to  the  other,  passing  under  the  seventh  or 
last  piers  of  the  presbytery.'  Its  upper  surface  is  about 
6  inches  below  the  side  aisle  pavement,  and  therefore  imme- 
diately below  the  old  pavement  level.  The  orientation  of 
this  wall  differs  from  that  of  the  chapel,  and  from  that  of  tbe 
present  presbytery,  its  direction  lying  between  the  two,  but 
nearer  to  that  of  the  latter.^  Also  the  two  piers  do  not 
stand  symmetrically  upon  this  wall.  The  north  pier  has  ita 
centre  farther  by  about  21  inches  from  the  eastern  margin, 
than  from  the  western  margin  of  the  wall,  and  the  south- 
pier  similarly  by  only  about  10  inches. 

Another  transverse  wall  (j,  J,)  was  laid  open,  which  extended 
from  the  sixth  north  pier  to  the  opposite  south  pier.  Its 
upper  sur&ce  was  at  the  same  level  as  the  laat^  about 
6  inches  below  the  side  aisle  pavement,  and  consequently 
17  inches  above  the  walls  of  the  chapel,  which  had  been 
manifestly  taken  down  to  their  present  height  before  this 
transverse  wall  was  constructed.  It  was  found  to  extend 
quite  up  to  the  present  piers,  both  north  and  south,  em- 
bracing them  as  shown  in  the  plan,  and  was  thought  to  pass 
under  them.  But  it  proved  impossible  to  ascertain  whether 
this  wall  had  extended  beyond  the  piers  into  the  side  aisles ; 
for  upon  taking  up  the  pavement  for  that  purpose,  it  was 
found  that  burial  vaults  had  been  constructed  on  both  sides 
in  such  positions  as  must  have  completely  obliterated  these 
walls  had  they  ever  existed. 

'  Tbe  abatmont  of  this  wall  agaiaat  ■  If  Uitm  Moea,  respeotiTSl;  parallel 

Iba  aidge  north  and  south  havioK  been  to  the  three  abOTe-msntloned  eaat  walU, 

tmdl  J  azaininod  at  mj  requeet  by  Dr.  be  drawn  from  one  point  of  the  north  Bide 

Bmon  and  Hr.  CUrk,  it  appean   that  aials  iiirall  to  meet  the  opposite  aida  aiste 

there  are  no  traces  of  the  return  of  the  well,  they  will    intermot  that  wall    in 

pMtwallweatward  either  north  or  south;  tbree  Reparate  poiuta.      The  point  oorra- 

nntber  did  it  ran  out  Into  the  churchward.  aponding  to  the  direction  of  the  east  well  of 

But  it  waa  found,  that  on  the  south  side,  the  old  ehapel  will  be  the  moit  weeterly ; 

the  aide  uale  wall  baa  a  brood  footing  the  next  wul  belong  to  that  of  tbe  trana- 

E'aotinE  inwards  2  ft.  3  in.  &om  tbe  Terse  foundation  wall  j  end  the  tbird  to 
ih  tabla,  and  extending  from  the  that  of  the  existing  east  end  of  the  pros- 
Herman  apee  to  the  cross  wall  in  quae-  bjterf.  It  raaulta  £rom  tbe  accurate 
tton,  bnt  not  pasdug  beyond  it  on  the  meaauromenta  of  Dr.  Rawson  and  Hr. 
Hat  aide.  The  inner  footing  of  the  moat  Hamlet,  that  tbe  distance  of  the  aeoond 
nalem  oompartment  of  the  aide  aiale  paint  from  the  Srst  will  be  about  1 
beios  only  S  inches  in  advance  of  the  ft.  10  in.,  and  of  the  third  from  the 
b«n<£  table.  On  the  north  the  footing  second  10  in.  Tbe  dLstance  of  the  aida 
was  S  feel  in  advance,  and  followed  the  uale  walls  is  64  ft.  3  in.  Thus  tbe 
itTegnlBr  line  of  the  bench  table  and  side  angles  can  be  obtained,  but  as  the  exact 
•iaie  wall,  but  waa  not  examined  on  tbe  orientation  of  the  present  building  is  not 
Mst  aide  of  the  grokt  eross  walL  All  jet  correctly  determined,  those  of  the 
these  particolsn  an  inserted  in  Plan  foundations  cannot  yet  be  aUted. 
Ho.  J. 
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lu  the  centre  of  this  traosTerse  wall  is  a  circular  foundation 
or  platform  (k),  6  feet  in  diameter,  nearly  at,  or  very  slightly 
above,  the  level  of  the  wall.  This  platform  is  formed  of  an 
outer  ring  of  wrought  ashlar  stones,  about  9  inches  wide  on 
the  bed,  and  the  centre  filled  in  with  rubble.  The  trans- 
verse wall  had  been  built  up  to  it  subsequently  to  its  forma- 
tion. The  eastern  side  of  the  transverse  wall  was  increased 
in  breadth  against  this  circle,  so  as  to  embrace  it  in  the 
manner  shown  in  the  plan  ;  but  on  the  western  side  it  was 
irregularly  brought  up  to  it,  leaving  part  of  the  west  side 
of  the  circle  free.  At  1  foot  10  inches  below  the  side  aisle 
pavement  level,  the  surface  of  a  cubical  block  of  stone  was 
uncovered,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  bowl  of  an  ancient 
font,  inverted  and  sunk  in  contact  with  the  circular  pier,  but 
not  placed  in  the  midline  of  the  building.  This  font  was  of 
the  simplest  form,  a  block  4  feet  6  inches  square  and  2  feet 
thick,  vfith  a  hemispherical  cavity,  3  feet  3  inches  in 
diameter.  It  had  a  small  square  rebate  sunk  round  the 
margin  of  the  cavity  to  receive  a  cover.  It  was  made  ot 
ordinary  sandstone  of  rather  fine  grit,  and  had  been  coloured 
a  strong  red,  and  cracked  throughout  by  means  of  intense 
heat.  The  remains  of  this  basin  were  examined  in  Sep- 
tember, 1856,  and  I  did  not  see  it.  Whether  this  was  so 
placed  as  part  of  the  old  materials  to  consolidate  the  founda- 
tions, or  as  a  relic  to  be  preserved,  I  know  not.  Its  position 
was  exactly  under  the  high  altar  of  the  present  presbytery. 

Another  circular  foundation  (h)  was  discovered,  to  the  west 
of  the  one  last  described,  and  between  the  two  neighbouring 
piers,  namely  the  north  and  south  fifth.  It  was  8  feet  ia 
diameter,  or  2  feet  greater  than  the  last.  It  stood  midway 
between  the  piers,"  and  exactly  on  the  line  joining  their 
centres.  It  appears  to  have  been  similar  to  the  last  in  con- 
struction and  level,  but  was  discovered  piecemeal  In  1856 
it  was  first  observed  by  the  fact  of  the  central  flue,  4  feet 
7  inches  in  diameter,  being  carried  directly  through  the 
middle  of  it,  by  which  it  was  nearly  all  destroyed.  Part  of 
it  on  the  west  had  been  previously  cut  away,  and  a  small 
segment  left  on  the  north  side  was  seen  in  1860. 

Beneath  the  fifth  south  pier  a  large  sub-pier  or  footstall  (q) 
was  uncovered,  the  form  of  which  is  shown  in  the  plan. 
This  structure,  the  upper  surface  of  which  was  within   6 

*  Ita  outer  edge  nw  Q  fc  &om  the  aortb  plar,  and  8  fL  10  in.  fraai  Um  Muth  piar. 
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laches  of  the  side  aisle  pavement,  rested  partly  on  the  wait 
of  the  old  chapel,  17  inches  below,  and  partly  on  a  square 
block  of  rough  stone  work  (r)  built  against  that  watl  on 
the  outside  and  carried  up  to  the  same  level  to  supply  the 
necesaarj  extension  of  support.  From  this  level  surface  the 
sub-pier  was  built  in  two  courses  of  ashlar  masonry  from 
8  to  9  inches  thick  with  a  rubble  heart  in  the  centre, 
as  shown  to  the  plan,  which  was  carefully  drawn  and  mea- 
sm-ed  by  myself  The  outline  of  its  plan  was  composed  of  a 
semicircle  6  feet  in  diameter  which  faced  the  west,  and  was 
separated  by  a  rectangular  portion  from  another  semicircular 
portion  facing  the  north,  and  apparently  about  7  feet  in 
diameter.  The  greater  part  of  its  surface  was  unfortunately 
hopelessly  concealed  under  the  concrete  foundation  of  the 
new  altar  steps,  and  therefore  its  outline  is  in  those  places 
indicated  by  dotted  lines  supplied  by  conjecture.  The  south 
part,  uncovered  at  my  request,  presents  a  straight  outline 
with  a  small  semicircular  projection  southward,  and  a 
right  angle  followed  by  another  projection  eastward,  of 
which  the  northern  half  is  hidden  by  the  steps.  The  lateral 
surfaces  of  this  pier  are  roughly  wrought  to  a  vertical  form 
corresponding  with  the  plan,  and  a  part  of  the  upper  course 
has  been  cut  away  on  the  western  side,  as  shown'  by  the 
dotted  lines,  to  receive  the  foot  of  a  stone  coffin,  the  head  of 
which  was  sunk  into  the  subplinth  of  the  next  pier  to  the 
west.  This  coffin  remains  in  situ,  but  empty.  It  has  no  lid, 
that  having  been  of  course  originally  supplied  by  a  slab  form- 
ing part  of  the  old  pavement.  The  upper  edge  of  the  coffin 
was  fixed  3  inches  below  the  level  of  the  pavement  of  1780. 
Another  stone  coffin  was  similarly  placed  about  a  foot  to  the 
south  of  the  last.  As  the  covering  slabs  of  these  coffins 
must  have  been  about  3  inches  in  thickness,  it  follows 
that  the  original  pavement  of  the  presbytery  was  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  1780. 

The  next  pier  to  the  west  of  this,  being  the  fourth  in  order, 
rested  principally  on  the  ancient  apse,  which  as  before 
stated,  had  been  allowed  to  remain  vrithin  11  inches  of 
the  side  aisle  pavement.  Beneath  this  pier  was  found  a 
footstall  (s)  of  the  same  character  and  surface  level  as  that  of 
the  pier  last  described,  but  only  5  inches  thick,  on  account 
of  the  greater  height  of  the  apse  wall  upon  which  it  rested, 
and  also  of  much  smaller  dimensions.    Its  general  plan  i& 
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that  of  a  square  with  curved  segmeDts  projecting  from  the 
four  cardinal  points. 

The  third  pier  was  found  so  encumhered  with  scaifolda  and 
materials  as  to  make  examination  impossible,  but  the  second 
pier  proved  to  be  supported  on  a  footstall  (t)  of  a  circular 
plan,  and  of  the  same  level  and  thickness  as  the  fourth.  On 
digging  in  front  of  this  pier  in  search  of  the  foundations  of 
the  pillars  of  the  earlier  church,  we  found  that  the  present 
piers  stand,  as  might  be  expected,  upon  a  continuous  wall. 
The  inner  face  of  this  is  distant  only  two  feet  nine  inches 
from  the  centre  of  the  pier,  although  the  semi-diameter  of 
the  footstall  is  4  feet  6  inches ;  but  the  wall  swells  out 
under  the  footstall  in  a  curved  form  so  as  to  support  the 
projecting  portion  of  the  latter.  In  front  of  this  was  a 
rough  portion  of  rubble  work  (u)  18  inches  in  advance  of  the 
footstall,  and  8  inches  below  it,  which  might  possibly  have 
been  a  remnant  of  the  foundation  of  an  earlier  pier. 

On  the  north  side  we  made  trials  in  front  of  the  first  and 
second  piers,  and  found  a  similar  foundation  wall  with 
sweUing  projections  under  the  piers  ;  hut  the  abundance  of 
sepulchral  vaults  and  receptacles,  together  with  the  flues, 
made  any  minute  research  hopeless. 

EELATION  OP  THE  POUNDATIONS  TO  THE  ARCHITECTnEAL 
BISTORT  OP  THE  CATHEDRAL. 

Having  now  described  the  foundations  newly  discovered, 
we  will  consider  their  meaning  and  their  bearing  upon  the 
architectural  history  of  the  cathedral.  To  understand  this  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  the  styles  of  the  existing  portions  of  the 
building. 

In  the  plan,  fig.  1,  the  different  ages  of  the  parts  are  in- 
dicated by  peculiar  hatchings.  In  fig.  2, 1  have  drawn  the 
original  termination  of  the  Early  English  choir  as  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  revealed  by  the  foundations.  The  cruciform 
plan  of  the  cathedral  is  extremely  simple.  The  nave  and 
choir  have  the  same  number  of  pier  arches,  namely  eight. 
The  east  wall  of  the  transepts,  if  the  central  arch  be  con- 
sidered as  a  double  arch  space,  has  also  eight  arch  spaces. 
Thus  the  transverse  arm  of  the  cross  is  of  the  same  length 
as  the  eastern  and  western  arms  respectively.  This  wag 
not  the  case,  however,  when  the  earlier  parts  of  the  church 
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were  built,  for  as  the  southern  half  of  the  plan  sho^s,  the 
easlien)  limb  of  the  cross  was  much  shorter,  consisting  of  fire 
pier  arches  only  in  length.  The  total  width  of  the  nave  is 
also  about  equal  to  half  its  length. 

The  architectural  style  of  the  three  western  severeys  of 
the  choir  is  Early  English,  and  the  sacristy  attached  to  the 
south  is  of  the  same  era  of  building.  The  south  transept  is 
a  later  specimen  of  Early  English.  The  north  transept  still 
later  Early  English,  approaching  Decorated ;  the  restibule  of 
the  chapter  house  and  the  chapter  house  itself  all  belong  to 
the  same  work  as  this  north  transept.  The  vestibule  was  not 
contemplated  when  the  choir  was  built,  for  ita  walls  abut 
against  those  of  the  choir  with  a  straight  joint,  and  the  arch 
of  entrance  in  the  side  aisle  is  a  manifest  intrusion  into  the 
space  once  occupied  by  a  window.  Also,  it  is  plain  that 
when  the  choir  was  built,  eastern  side  aisles  to  the  transepts 
were  not  intended,  for  the  side  walls  of  the  choir  are  con- 
tinued to  the  transepts,  as  the  plan  shows,  and  had  windows 
in  the  part  looking  into  the  present  transept  aislea  Probably 
when  the  choir  was  built  Norman  transepts  were  standing 
and  had  each  an  apsidal  chapel  looking  east  in  the  usual 
manner. 

The  buildings  above  mentioned,  although  showing  differ- 
ences of  detail  and  of  construction  which  prove  them  to  have 
been  erected  at  considerable  intervals,  and  under  different 
architects,  do  yet  follow  the  same  general  design,  and  were 
they  but  dated,  would  greatly  elucidate  the  chronology  of 
the  Early  English  style.  They  have  sufiered  changes  in 
windows,  kc,  but  their  original  design  can  be  made  out. 

The  nave,  however,  which  is  the  next  in  order  of  time,  is 
on  a  different  scheme,  and  in  style  is  complete  Decorated 
with  geometrical  tracery.*  It  has  a  triforium  of  open  tracery 
like  that  of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  choir  and  transepts 
have  no  triforium."    The  clerestory  of  the  nave  has  trian- 

'  Tba  oomputmsnls  of  the  naTs  {vide  diTidsd  into  two  nearly  equal  puia,  of 

Bittoii'ipl.ii.)arereiiiU'kablefor  h&Ting  which   tb*   lower  ia  giVMl   to   tlie   pier 

Uu  i|i«)drsl  of  the  pier  arches  occupied  tu^ei,  the  upper  to  the  clerestory.    Tho 

by  t,  large  circle  with  Gtb  cuape,  ecrou  window  eille  of  the  latter  lire  high,  and. 

the  middle  of  which  the   vaalt   ihafl*  there  is  a.  purage  in  front  of  them  imme- 

piet,      The     recent   restoratioiu    hare  dintely  above  the  tablement  or  etiiiig' 

■bowD  that  the  Bame  bind  of  omameiil  course,  orer  the  pier  arches.    Thie  paa. 

njstsd  in  the  apandrela  of  the  presby-  tage,  the  Teritabia  triforium,  pierces  Ih* 

tojiUdthejhaTe  been  restored  accord-  great  piers  of  masonry  which  suaUin  tha 

hwly,  Tanlt.    The  high  aills  receive  the  aloping 

*  The  entire   height  of  the  aeTerey  ia  foof  of  the  side  oiales,  and  have  Uu«a 
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gular  ■windows  like  those  which  light  the  outer  walls  of  the 
triforium  of  Westmineter  and  the  clerestory  of  the  north 
transept  of  Hereford.  The  west  front  and  towers  were 
erected  subsequently  to  the  body,  as  the  masonry  proves, 
and  aa  indicated  by  the  shading  of  the  plan,  Fig.  1. 

The  state  of  the  eastern  arm  of  thd  cross  was  sufficient  to 
show,  before  the  discovery  of  the  foundations,  that  the  ori- 
ginal, eastern  termination  of  the  choir,  whatever  its  plan  or 
extent  might  have  been,  had  been  removed  to  make  way 
for  the  beautiful  presbytery  which  now  remains,  and 
extends  eastward  with  its  vault  at  the  same  elevation  aa 
that  of  the  choir.  The  lady  chapel  is  carried  still  farther 
in  prolongation  of  the  same,  but  without  aisles,  and  ter- 
minates in  a  polygonal  apse ;  an  arrangement  unique  in 
England,  and  in  this  instance  of  singular  beauty  in  detail. 
The  style  is  Decorated  in  advance  of  the  nave,  having  in 
the  windows  of  the  lady  chapel,  which  was  plainly  the  first 
part  built,*  more  elaborate  geometrical  tracery  than  in  those 
of  the  nave ;  in  the  presbytery,  the  tracery  has  flowing 
characteristics.*  It  was  stated  at  the  beginning  that  the 
three  western  severeys  of  the  choir  with  their  side  aisles  are 
of  Early  English,  the  oldest  specimens  of  that  style  in  this 

plaia  low  open  archee  in  eaob  aevsrey  to  ThesboTe-mentionedloftysliartsof  tha 

BJr  the  roof.    In  the  original  oondition  early  clareBtory  nrere  carried  on  corbels, 

of  bbe  Earl;  Englifili  building,  theclerea-  of  which  the  lateral  ones  remain;  and  I 

tory  frindowi  were  Uncete,  Sitae  in  each  obcerved  that  traoea  of  the  two  middle 

comportment,  and  in  front  of  them  woa  odsb  lu  each  compartment  oan  atill  bo 

a  triple  aroade,  formed  of  lofty  oleader  Been  here  and  there,  where  the  repun  of 

ehona,   reatuig   on    the    front   of    the  the  poBso^  hare  spared  them.     On  the 

passage,    and   auatolning   richly-molded  eiCerior  of  the  clerestor;,  the  masonry 

OTBhea  above ;  but  the  sill  wall  behind  shows  also  the  traces  of  the  Earl;  Eng- 

was   perfectly  plain.      Subsequently,  io  tieh  triplets,  and   similar  marks  of  tha 

the  fifteenth  oeutury,  the  two  interme-  origins!  arrangemBnts  may  be  Been  on  th» 

diate  shafts  were  removed,  leaTing  only  outside  of  the  north  transept  walls.     But 

the  lateral  ones  ;   and  the  three  arches  aa  they  cannot  well  be  ezpluDed  without 

above  were  thrown  into  oos  large  arch,  drawinga,  I  will  dismiss  their  description 

the  outer  half  of  each  lateral  arch  still  fur  the  present,  as  I  am  not  attemptjnff 

reoiBiDing  with  its  Eaiij  English  mold-  in  this  place  to  write  a  complete  archi- 

iuga  to  t«ll  the  tale  of  its  firat  ononge-  tactliral  history  of  the  cathedral, 

meut    These  lateral  parts  now  serre  as  >  The  souUi  side   siele  wall   of   the 

the  bauuches  of  the  single  Perpendioular  eastern  oompartment  of  the  presbytery 

BTcb,  the  crown  of  which  is  made  up  of  (at  Y)  differs  from  that  of  (he  other  oom- 

new  pieces.     This  forma  the   eScoiosDn  partmeats  to  the  west  of  it,  in  that  ita 

arch  of  a  great  Perpendicular  window  of  thickness  below  the  wiodow  on  the  out* 

five   lights,   which    replaces    the   three  side  is  16  in.  greater  than  that  of  th« 

lanceta  of  the  or^naL    The  mooials  of  latter.    This  and  other  characters  show 

this  window  are  contiDued  downward  in  that  the  eastern  severey  of  the  presbytetj 

front  of   tha   Earl;  Engtish   sill  wall,  was  built  before  the  rest,  aod  in  oou- 

cemented  on  its  face,  as  at  Oloucester  neiion  with  the  lady  chapel, 

and   elsewhere,  and  croasing  and  half  '  Only  two  of  the  original  dereatory 

obliteiatinB  the  low  arches  that  sUl  open  windows  remain.    The  rest  are  pArrsrUii 

to  tha  roo^                                               .  to  Ferpendicniar, 

..Cookie 
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buflding.  The  clerestory,  however,  above  these  Early  English 
pier  arches  is  of  Decorated  work  corresponding  with,  the 
new  presbytery,  and  the  fronts  of  the  Early  English  arches 
have  even  been  altered  into  the  same  stylo.  It  follows  there- 
fore that  the  original  termination  of  the  choir  was  pulled 
down,  leaving  its  three  western  severeys  standing,  and  that 
when  the  new  building  of  the  presbytery  had  been  brought 
up  to  its  junction  with  the  old  choir  the  clerestory  of  the 
latter  was  destroyed  and  rebuilt  as  at  present  in  the 
same  style  as  the  new  presbytery.  But  the  three  original 
pier  arches  on  eaoh  side,  together  with  their  side  aisles 
and  vaults,  were  retained,  and  renaaiu  to  this  day.  The 
front  half  of  their  pier  arches,  however,  was  removed,  and 
moldings  given  to  them  corresponding  to  those  of  the  new 
presbytery.  Their  piers  also  were  slightly  altered,  although 
partially  concealed  by  the  choir  stalls.  By  these  arrange- 
ments the  aspect  of  the  whole  interior  of  the  choir  and  pres- 
bytery was  made  uniform,  and  the  whole  clerestory  exter- 
nally is  also  uniform. 

.  The  portion  of  the  old  side  aisles  that  were  allowed  to 
remain  are  covered  on  the  south  by  the  sacristy,  which  is  a 
substantial  building  of  the  same  age  in  two  stones,  and  on 
the  north  by  the  chapter-house  and  vestibule.^ 

But  it  is  worth  remarking  that  the  rebuilt  clerestory  of 
the  western  part  of  the  choir  betrays  by  the  lighter  colour 
of  its  stone  that  it  was  a  work  subsequent  to  the  eastern 
part,  as  already  shown. 

We  must  now  endeavour  to  ascertain  from  the  foundations 
the  extent  and  arrangement  of  the  original  eastern  termina- 
tion of  the  Early  English  choir,  which  was  taken  down  as 
above  stated.  The  first  two  western  piers  of  the  choir  are 
still  Early  English.  The  third  piers  stand  on  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  part  retained  and  the  part  rebuilt, 
and  consequently  carry  an  Early  English  arch  to  the  west 
and  a  Decorated  arch  to  the  east.  These  two  piers  have  had 
their  eastern  halves  rebuilt  on  the  Decorated  pattern  of  the 
remainder  of  the  presbytery.  In  the  side  aisles  the  trans- 
verse rib  of  the  last  Early  English  vault  still  rests  upon 
its    Early    English  pier   and    respond.      Proceeding   east- 

la  kiue  rem 

1  lide  between  the 

.■n-,G00glc 
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ward  -we  find  the  fourth  and  following  piers  on  both  sides 
complete  Decorated.  But  it  happens  that  the  fourth  south 
pier  gtill  retains  beneath  its  plinth  a  portion  of  the  pUnth  of 
an  Early  English  pier  in  situ.  It  is  only  the  lowest  course 
of  the  plinth,  eight  inches  in  thickness,  but  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  Early  English  work  extended  thus  far  at  least^ 
This  fragment  passes  beneath  the  base  of  the  Decorated  pier, 
but  is  greater  than  half  the  pier,  so  as  to  prove  that  it  is  not 
the  base  of  a  respond,  and  therefore  that  another  Early  English 
pier  arch  rested  upon  it  to  the  east  as  well  as  to  the  west. 

Kow  the  centre  of  this  fourth  pier  stands  seven  inches 
more  to  the  east  than  that  of  the  Early  English  base ;  the 
latter  being  at  the  same  distance  from  the  third  pier  as  the 
other  westward  piers  are  from  each  other.  Beneath  the 
fourth  pier  is  a  footstall — aa  already  described — and  the  Early 
English  base  coincides  with  the  centre  of  it,  but  the  Deco- 
rated base  does  not.  It  thus  appears  that  the  footstall 
belongs  to  the  Early  English  and  not  to  the  Decorated  piers ; 
and  this  is  more  strongly  shown  by  the  succeeding  footstall 
(of  the  fifth  south  pier)  upon  which  the  Decorated  pier  stands 
still  more  eccentrically. 

It  roust  be  concluded  that  these  footstalls,  together  with 
the  two  circular  ones  opposite  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  piers 
(similar  in  form  to  that  of  the  second  south  pier),  belong  to 
one  and  the  same  building,  and  that  the  transverse  eastern 
wall  under  the  seventh  piers  is  its  eastern  tenninatioa.  This 
must  have  been  the  original  end  of  the  Early  English  choir. 

The  peculiar  form  of  the  large  footstall  (q)  of  the  fifth 
south  pier  shows  that  the  pier  above  was  a  square  mass,  with 
a  respond  on  its  western  &ce  to  receive  the  last  lateral  pier 
arch,'  and  another  on  its  northern  face  for  a  transverse  pier 
arch,^  which  plainly  sprang  from  the  intermediate  large 

*  The  fragment  wu  probably  ooverad  nigbt  lewl  ub  to  suppow  that  whea  the 

by  Bome  part  of  tbe  eaclosiug  wall  of  tbo  Ifoi'maii  choir  wa>  pulled  down  for  tha 

oboir  or   aepulahml  moQuiuant,  wbicb  purpose  of  erecting  s  wider  and  mQi« 

'    ■'  "       '  flitenaiTe  one,  the  »tylo  ot  tbe  latter,  a 


'  It  is  erldent,  from   tbe  plan  of  tbis  then  deeigned,  waa  earlier,  and  that  ahat 

footstall,  that  tbe  latend  pier  arch  next  tbe  foundationa  and  footstalla  had  been 

to  it  on  each  aide  woe  of  oaaniderably  mode,  a  pause  in  the  work,  and  a  cbange 

lose  eF«D  than  the  othera.     This  peculi-  in  aichitectund  faehion,  led  to  tbe  adop- 

tirit;  ie  copied  id  the  presbytery,  the  tion  of  tbe  lighter  Early  Engliab  pien 

eastern  pier  arches  on  each  side  being  of  and  style  in   which   the  supervtractura 

lees  epau  than  tbe  otben.  was   carried   up.       E^lj   English  piers, 

"  The  great  size  and  peculiar  form  of  however,  are  often  baaed   upon  larse 

these  footstalls,  which  ap|iear  earlier  than  spreading  plinths  or  footstalla  of  a  BJm[3e 

the  Early  Engliah   worii  of  the  ohoir,  outline,  and  ao  broad  aa  to  serre  as  a 
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circular  footstall  (u).  A  similar  arch  must  have  extended 
from  (h)  to  the  fifth  north  pier.  Manifestly  the  gable  of  a 
Bquare-ended  choir  stood  here,  and  was  supported  on  tbe»e 
two  pier  arches,  as  at  Romsej,  in  Hampshire,  the  cathedrals 
of  Hereford,  Winchester  and  Glasgow,  and  St.  Saviour's, 
Southwark.  Eastward  of  this  gable,  the  side  aisles  were 
manifestly  continued  across  in  the  manner  of  the  churches 
just  quoted ;  the  smaller  diameter  (six  feet)  of  the  circular 
footstall  between  the  sixth  piers  showing  that  it  was  intended 
for  a  smaDer  pier  or  shaft  than  that  of  the  gable,  and  there- 
fore adapted  to  the  yault  of  a  subordinate  building.  The 
eastern  aisles  in  all  churches  of  this  plan,  whether  with  one, 
two,  or  three  pier  arches  in  the  eastern  gable,  were  com- 
monly doubled,  or  even  tripled,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
chapels.  In  tho  pr^ent  case  four  chapels  were,  of  course, 
placed  in  the  most  easterly  of  these  aisles,  and  had  their 
altars  against  the  eastern  wall  (n),  while  the  aisle  next  to 
the  eastern  gable  of  the  choir  formed,  in  conjunction  with 
the  side  aisles,  a  procession  path,  giving  access  to  these 
chapels.  Small  side  aisle  piers,  similar  to  that  on  the 
drcular  foundation,  must  have  stood  on  the  sites  of  the 
present  north  and  south  sixth  piers,  but  their  footstalls 
appear  to  hare  been  destroyed  when  the  Decorated  piers 
were  built,  being  too  small  to  sustain  them,^ 


bendi  table  or  bmL     In  the  duts  of  *  When  tLs  gnble  of  a  oburch  baa  tiro 

Stliabory,  tiie  plinth  a  continued  along  pier    archei,   «ith    aielea    and    ohapeli 

the  cntirB  range  of  the  piers,  eicepUng  behind,  there  will  be  neinasaril/  do  cen- 

obIj  at  the  severe;  opposite  the  latent  tral   ohapel,  nnleu   ite   altar  he  placed 

ioott,  where  it  breaks  octagomillf  round  againat  the  central  reepond  of  the  eastern 

ths  pier*.    Wells,  the  oulier  Yorkaliire  irall,  whioh  Uscaroelj  probable.    Of  the 

aU>ejit  uid  even  Wwtminstsr  and  Eie-  cxsmplsH  quoted  abore,  QUngow  oathe- 

ter,  eoDtain  examples.    The  rough  eon-  dral  is  exactly  (he  same  in  £e  arrange- 

ditiim  of  the  preeent  upper  lui^e  of  rnant  of  the   eastern   aisles  as  the  old 

Iba  IbatstBlli  at  Liohfietd  indicates  th&t  ohoir  of  Lichfield.     St  Saiionr'a,  Sooth- 

tlie  npper  or  covering  course  of  masonry  wark,  has  three  transTerse  sialea  inatead 

1>U  buD  remoTcd,  probably  when  the  of  two,  but  is  also  in  other  reapectt  the 

Ilecanited  aJteratiima  were  made,  and  the  same.    The  pier  arohes  of  its  gable  are 

ganeral  leiel  of  the  pavement  raised  to  now  cloaed  up  by  the   high  rer^os.     At 

tlieir  upper  surface.    In  the  Early  Eng-  Hereford,  these  tfvnsTerse  aislea  are  ex- 

liib  choir,  the  first  pavement  probably  tended  like  a  low  trannept,  ao  aa  to  fur- 

naled  immediately  upon  the  top  of  the  niah  six  compartmenta,  of  whiofa  th«  two 

•arlier  fouudatiang    of   the   apse,    lea.,  central  are  laid  together  ud  elongated 

which  would  natDrally  be  taken  down  to  eastward  into  a  large  Lady  ohsp^    But 

taA  a  isTel  a*  to  support  it.    The  great  these  eastern  aisles  have  been  subjected 

feotatslla  would  thus  have  risen  above  to  considerable  alterations  and  additions 

the  pavement.    Tbnr  present  surface  is  aince  their  Grat  ereetion. 
minediAtelj  below  the  old  pavfment  of  At    Romaey,   tbe    ( 

llSO.andtbatoftheapsewallis 6 inches  single,  and  ita  outer 

lofrer.  apsidol  chapels.      lU  two  oenttal  c 
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From  the  explanation  given  above  of  the  original  termi- 
nation of  the  Early  English  choir,  it  follows  that  the  high 
altar  of  that  building  must  have  stood  a  Uttle  to  the  west 
of  the  fifth  piers. 

The  transverse  wall  (j,  j)  vfhich  extends  from  the  north  to 
the  south  sixth  piers,  and  embraces  the  small  circular  founda- 
tion, is  immediately  beneath  the  site  of  the  high  stone  reredos 
of  the  Decorated  or  existing  presbytery,  and  was  manifestly 
built  for  the  purpose  of  a  foundation  to  it.'  Many  Norman 
fragments  of  capitals,  shafts,  &c.,  were  worked  up  in  this 
wall.  Some  of  them  have  been  taken  up  in  the  course  of 
the  present  works,  and  carefully  preserved.  They  probably- 
formed  part  of  the  decoration  of  the  Norman  chapel,  and 
being  found  in  digging  the  trench  for  the  basement  wall  of 
the  reredoB,  were  worked  up  into  it,  as  well  as  the  old  font, 
which  was  deposited  immediately  beneath  the  high  altar 
of  the  presbytery.  The  wide  apsidal  building  I  suppose  to 
have  been  the  choir,  or  rather  presbytery,'  of  a  Norman 
church,  having  pier  arches  and  aisles  continued  round  the 
apse  as  a  procession  path,  for  its  width  forbids  the  possibility 
of  roofing  it  without  piers.  The  wall  has  no  architectural 
detail  by  which  to  fix  its  date.  The  rectangular  chapel  is 
plainly  subsequent,  and  its  plinth  molding  places  it  in  the 
second  half  of  the  twelfth  or  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
centuries.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  doorway  or  arch  of 
communication  from  the  apse  to  the  chapel,  but  that  arises 

appear  to  havB  led,  >■  »(  Hererord,  into  talaiioued  to  Uy  open  the  Lad;  chapel 

*  BiDgla  eastern   idiBpel,  of  subsequent  to  tbs  preabyter;,  bo  as  to  praride  for 

addition.      Finally,  at  WiDoheater,  the  the  accommodation  of  a  hrge  oongrcgk- 

two  pier  arches  of  the   eastern   gable  tion,    (hs    destruction    of   the   reredos 

belong  to  a  building  in  the  Decorated  became   inevitable.     The  mutilated  ra- 

■tyle,  erected  long  subsequent  to  the  maina  of  the  old  structure  ware  found 

Biu-ly  English  eastetn  aisles,  which  ware  behind  the   QracL-ui   screen,  and  when 

built  by  De  Lucy  in  continuation  of  the  taken  down,  Wyatt  patched  up  the  frag- 

Nonuan    church.      I    have     described  ments,  and  appropriated  part  to  his  new 

this    construction    at    length     in     the  altar  piece,  and  part  to  the  oi^an  screen, 

Architectural    History    of    WiadiMter  as  Shaw   and    BriCton    have   recorded. 

Cathedral,  published  in  the  Transactions  thaw's  StafTordshire,  p.  260 ;  and  Brit- 

of  the  Meeting  of  the  Institute  at  Win-  ton's  Licbfleld,  p.  S2.)     Browne  Willis's 

cheater,  in  IMS.  plan  shows  the  position  of  the  screen, 

'  This  reredos  wm  miserably  deboed  which  was  the  boundary  between    the 

by  the  rebels  in  164S,  but  was  not  re-  eathedtal  ohoir  and  tUe  "  Lady  choir " 

mored,  BO  that  ita  aite  is  perfectly  well  beyond. 

known.    Bishop  Hacket,  in  restoringthe  '  In  the  Norman  Church,  and  probably 

eaCbedral  after  the  restoration  of  King  in  the  Early  English  one,  the  citoirstalls 

Cbarles,  set  up  "a  rich  altar  piece  of  proper,   wonld,  in  acoordonoe  with  all 

Grecian  architecture"   in   front  of   it.  preoedent, have  been  placed  either  under 

But   when,   io    179S,  Wyatl  wm  eom-  thetowerorpartly  evenin  thanavsL 
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from  the  walls  haviag  been  cut  down  to  a  level  below  the 
origina]  paTement. 

The  increased  thickness  (h,  i)  of  the  inner  lateral  founda- 
tions of  the  chapet  walla  at  their  junction  with  the  apse  may 
possibly  have  belonged  to  the  foundation  of  a  nairower 
eastern  chapel,  coeval  with  the  apsidal  building,  and  re- 
moTed  to  make  way  for  the  larger  chapel,  as  it  is  not 
probable  that  a  circular  procession  path  would  have  been 
formed  without  one  chapel  at  least  in  its  circuit.'  It  is  even 
posfflble  that  two  lateral  radiating  chapels  may  have  existed, 
for  their  foundations  would,  from  their  ohUque  directions, 
have  intersected  the  ground  so  awkwardly  as  to  have  com- 
pelled their  destruction,  by  the  excavation  of  graves  and  the 
formation  of  the  foundation  of  the  remaining  buildings. 

The  various  walls  shown  in  the  plan  are  at  difTerent  levels 
below  the  pavement,  as  already  stated.  These  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstances  under  which  the  several 
buildings  to  which  they  belonged  were  removed.  Thus  the 
apsidal  building  was  taken  down  to  a  level  immediately 
beneath  that  of  the  tile  pavement  of  the  Early  English 
choir,  about  ten  inches  below  the  present  side  aisle  floor. 

The  chapel  to  the  east  of  it  was  taken  down  one  foot 
lower  than  the  apse,  because  the  removal  of  the  sloping 
upper  course  of  its  basement  molding  uncovered  the 
broader  surface  of  the  lower  basement  course,  which  was  to 
be  partly  employed  as  the  supporting  wall  for  the  Early 
English  comer  piers  of  the  eastern  gable,  and  for  the  piers 
of  the  eastern  aisles. 

The  footstaUs  of  the  Early  English  piers  rose  above  their 
pavement ;  but  when  the  Decorated  presbytery  was  built, 
the  level  of  its  pavement,  the  same  as  of  the  pavement  of 
1786,  was  raised  so  as  to  rest  upon  and  conceal  these  foot- 
stalls;  and  accordingly  the  eastern  wall  (n)  of  the  presbytery 
was  sJlowed  to  remain  six  inches  higher  than  that  of  the 
apse,  and  the  foundation  (l,jy  of  the  reredos  was  made  of  a 
corresponding  altitude  and  level  with  the  top  of  the  circular 
footstall  (k)  which  it  surrounds.  The  present  pavement  of 
the  side  aisles  is  five  inches  higher  than  the  old  level  of  the 
Decorated. 

We  have  no  history  to  guide  us  in  forming  opinions  save 

■  Tlie  iwell  of  tlie  transrerBe  faunda-  pien,  lias  been  coujeotored  to  iodioate 
tiou  of  the  reredof^  between  the  eixth      the  apse  of  Uiii  narrower  building. 


.   XVIIl. 
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the  most  meagre  indications.  The  last  Saxon  church  was 
built  or  dedicated  by  Bishop  Hedda,  a.d.  700,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  of  these  old  walls  belong  to  his  work. 
Bishop  Robert  de  Lymesey,  in  1088,  is  said  to  have 
employed  500  marcs  of  silver,  which  he  stripped  from  a 
beam  of  the  rich  church  of  Coventry,  in  great  buildings  at 
Lichfield,  and  Roger  de  Chnton  (1128-48)  is  said  to  haTe 
exalted  the  church  as  well  in  building  as  in  honour,  from 
which  ambiguous  phrase  he  is  supposed  to  have  built  the 
Korman  cathedral.  Two  royal  hcencea  to  dig  Hopwas 
stone  for  the  "  new  fabric  of  the  church  of  Lichfield,"  in  1235 
and  1238,  serve  to  show  that  some  work  was  going  on  in 
the  Early  English  period,  but  give  no  assistance  for  fixing 
the  respective  dates  of  the  evidently  Early  English  choir  and 
transepts.  The  choir,  however,  is  so  early  in  its  details  that 
it  must  have  been  commenced  near  the  beginning  of  the 
century. 

In  1243,  King  Henry  III.  issued  a  conunission  to  Walter 
Grey,  Archbishop  of  York,  to  expedite  the  works  at  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  m  which  he  orders  a  lofty 
wooden  roof,  like  the  roof  of  the  new  work  at  Lichfield. 
to  appear  like  stone  work  with  good  ceiling  (celatura?) 
and  painting  (Claus.  27  Hen.  III.  ap.  Lysons  Brit.  Berks, 
p.  423). 

The  transepts  of  Lichfield  have  now  stone  vaults  con- 
siderably later  than  the  walls,  and  therefore  may  have  had 
a  wooden  vault  at  first.  The  date  would  suit  the  transepts 
better  than  the  choir,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
early  abacus  of  the  vault  shail  (at  least  in  the  south  transept) 
is  surmounted  by  a  second  abacus  in  the  Perpendicular  style, 
which  shows  the  later  construction  of  the  springing  stones 
of  the  present  stone  vault. 

The  upper  story  of  the  sacristry,  which  belongs  to  the 
period  of  the  choir,  seems  to  have  had  a  wooden-ribbed 
vault  in  imitation  of  stone,  for  the  springing  stones  of  ribs 
are  wanting.    The  vault,  whatever  it  was,  has  disappeared. 

No  historical  document  exists  that  can  apply  to  the 
building  of  the  nave,  hut  Bishop  Walter  de  Langton  (1296 
— 1321)  is  distinctly  recorded  as  having  commenced  the 
Lady  chapel,  and  left  money  to  complete  it  after  his  death  ; 
and  also  to  have  made  the  great  *'  feretrum "  or  shrine  of 
St  Chad,  at  an  expense  of  two  thousand  pounds.    He  was 

..Cookie 
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buried  in  the  Lady  chapel ;  but  bis  successor,  Roger  des 
Norburgh  (1322 — 1359)  removed  him  to  a  magnificent 
sepulchre  at  the  south  bora  of  the  bigh  altar,  namely, 
between  the  fifth  and. sixth  piers,  on  the  spot  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Hacket.  This,  removal 
shows  that  the  presbytery  was  completed  in  the  time  of 
Bishop  Norburgh. 

We  are  thus,  at  least,  supplied  with  the  period  at  which 
the  works  were  going  on,  by  which  the  low  aisles  and 
chapels  that  terminated  the  Early  English  choir  were 
replaced  by  the  lofly  structure  that  now  exists,  commenced 
by  Langton,  at  its  east  end.  The  making  of  the  abrine  of 
St  Chad  by  the  builder  of  the  Lady  chapel  seems  to  supply 
the  motive  for  the  new  building,  for  this  shrine  is  recorded 
to  hare  stood  in  the  Lady  choir  behind  the  high  altar.  The 
Lady  chapel  was  therefore  built,  and  the  shrine  provided,  that 
St.  Chad  might  be  elevated  in  the  manner  of  St.  Edward 
the  Confessor,  St.  Thomas  &'Bedi:et,  St.  Cuthbert,  St.  Alban, 
St  Etheldreda,  and  other  great  saints.  St  Chad  and  the 
Virgin,  the  joint  patrons  of  the  cathedral,  were  thus  asso- 
ciated under  the  same  roof,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  practice,  as  shown  in  the  examples  quoted  above,* 
St  Chad's  shrine  must  have  been  placed  beyond  the  high 
altar  on  a  lofty  pedestal,  with  a  small  altar  dedicated  to  him 
fixed  against  the  west  end  of  it  Now  the  high  altar  was 
placed  against  the  reredos,  which  is  known  to  have  extended 
between  the  north  and  south  sixth  piers ;  and  in  Brown 
Willis'  plan,  the  term  Lady  choir  is  applied  to  the  whole 
space  from  the  reredos  to  the  end  of  the  Lady  chapel,  and  the 
entrance  to  it  was  by  doors  in  lateral  screens,  fixed  across 
the  side  aisles  in  continuation  of  the  reredos.     A  sufficient 

*  Th«M  amogemeDts  kra  dneiibed  in  le;'»  notas,  in  which  he  Mjn  that  "  in 

"Tha  mias  of  Durham,"   1GS3,   p.  S,  St.  P<t«r'i  cbkpel  ....  ia  tha  noted  St 

pnbUHhed  by  the  Surtees  Society,  1S42;  Chad's  tcmb,  thcugh  defiioed,  remoTed 

u   the  TariouB  historiai  of  Cantarbury  from  the  Lady  choic  to  be  pat  here  Binoa 

othsdnl.  aapedally  in  my  Architectural  the    Reformation"    {vvdt    Shaw,    262). 

Hiatory  of  it,  p.  100,  in  whioh  the  altar  Stoheley  also  mentions  that  "  over  acroaa 

of  the  west  end  ■■  deagribed ;  and  in  tbs  the  middle  of  the  Lady  choir  was  a  rood- 

deacription  of  the  other  churches  nacQBd.  loft,  finely  carved  and   gilded,  and   Bt. 

The  ahiina  and  pedeatal  of  Edward  the  Cha^t  thrine,  but  deatroyed  In  time  of 

Confbaaor    at    Weatminster   atill    siiat.  war."    This  roodloFt  may  have  aerred  t« 

The  pedestal  of  St.  Cantilupe's  shrine  separate  the  Lady  chapel  properfrom  the 

is  still  preaarfad  at  Hereford  cathedral,  western  part  in  which  St.  Chad's  tan- 

bat  stands  now  in  the  north  tnnsept,  trum  stood,  and  which  would  have  baan 

*>id  the  pedestal  of  St.  Chad's  shrins  ii  called  St.  ChtA'tftrttory. 
sfidantly  meant  in  the  panage  of  Stuke- 
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Bpace  would  be  left  between  tbe  reredos  and  the  altar  of  St. 
Chad,  for  the  perfonuance  of  mass  and  the  passage  of  tbe 
processions.  This  altar  must  therefore  have  stood  midway 
between  the  north  and  south  seventh  piers,  and  \hoferetrum, 
or  shrine,  on  its  pedestal  in  contact  with  the  altar,  ex- 
tended eastward  into  the  space  opposite  the  two  last 
and  easternmost  narrow  pier  arches  which  terminate  the 
range. 

The  eastern  compartment  of  the  side  aisle,  od  each  side 
of  St.  Chad,  was,  of  course,  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of 
a  chapel,  but  the  dedication  of  their  altars  is  forgotten. 

The  gradual  progress  of  Lichfield  Cathedral  from  the  original 
Norman  church  to  its  present  structure  as  thus  developed, 
proceeds  with  singular  parallelism  to  that  of  York. 

The  Norman  cathedral  of  York  was  built  about  1080,  and 
that  of  Lichfield  at  an  uncertain  date.  Between  1154 — 
1181  Archbishop  Koger  substituted  for  the  original  chancel 
at  York,  a  long,  square-ended  choir,  with  the  aisle  carried 
behind  the  end.  At  Lichfield  during  the  same  period  the 
large  chapel  was  built  at  the  end  of  the  Norman  apse  ;  and 
about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  whole 
Norman  eastern  termination  was,  as  at  York,  replaced  by  a 
long,  square-ended  choir  with  the  low  aisles  behind. 

Next,  at  York  the  Norman  transepts  were  rebuilt  in  Early 
English;  the  south  transept,  1230 — 1241;  followed  by  the 
north  transept,  1241 — 1260. 

Also  at  Lichfield  the  Norman  transepts  were  rebuilt  in 
Early  English,  beginning  with  the  south  and  ending  with  the 
north.  The  Early  English  work  of  this  cathedral  is  shown 
by  the  licences  to  dig  stone  to  have  been  in  progress  in  1235 
and  1238. 

York  nave  and  Lichfield  were  next  rebuilt  in  Early 
Decorated,  the  first  in  1291—1324. 

Lastly,  at  Lichfield  the  elongation  of  the  eastern  part 
was  begun  at  the  extreme  east  beyond  the  existing  choir  by 
the  Lady  chapel  in  late  Decorated  under  Bishop  Langton 
1296 — 1321,  and  followed  by  taking  down  the  choir,  and 
continuing  the  same  work  on  its  site  westward.  The  works 
at  York  followed  in  the  same  order,  but  forty  or  fifty  years 
later,  by  first  erecting  the  presbytery  outside  the  existing 
choir,  and  then  taking  down  the  latter  and  continuing  the 
work  of  the  presbytery  to  form  the  new  choir.     The  plans 
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of  the  two  cathedrala  rival  each  other  in  the  simplicity  of 
their  proportions. 

Afler  the  completion  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  various  changes 
were  made  la  succeeding  centuries,  principally  affecting  the 
tracery  of  the  windows  and  the  interior  of  the  transepts. 
Perpendicular  tracery  was  substituted  for  the  original  in 
many  parts  as  well  in  the  transepts  as  in  the  clerestory 
of  the  choir  and  in  the  Lady  chapel.  Some  of  these  changes 
are  due  to  the  general  repair  in  1661,  under  Bishop  Hacket, 
after  the  Restoration,  when  the  church  had  been  reduced 
to  an  incredibly  ruinous  and  battered  condition,  as  well 
from  the  siege  as  from  the  subsequent  brutal  destructiveness 
of  the  Puritans.  But  many  of  these  changes  are  manifestly 
earlier,  perhaps  effected  under  Bishops  Heyworth  or  Blythe 
in  1420  and  1503.  The  engravings  of  Hollar  presented  by 
Aflhmole  to  Fuller's  Church  History  enable  us  to  point  out 
some  of  these,  as  the  book  was  published  in  1655,  and 
therefore  must  represent  the  cathedml  as  it  stood  before  the 
repairs  of  Bishop  Hacket,  who  came  to  the  see  in  1661,  were 
commenced.  AJlowance  being  made  for  bad  drawing,  it  is 
evident  that  these  views  represent  the  large  perpendicular 
windows  that  now  occupy  the  clerestory  and  gable  of  the 
pouth  transept.  The  north  transept  is  hidden,  but  its 
perpendicular  work  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  must 
also  have  been  prior  to  the  Rebellion.  On  the  other  baud, 
the  windows  of  the  Lady  chapel  must  have  been  all  like  the 
present  eastern  ones  when  those  drawings  were  made  ;  and 
consequently  I  infer  that  the  perpendicular  tracery  which 
occupies  some  of  these  windows,  was  inserted  after  the  siege, 
as  well  as  the  perpendicular  tracery  which  now  fills  the 
greater  part  of  the  clerestory  windows  of  the  choir.  One  of 
the  alterations  in  the  church  consisted  in  substituting  a  low 
pitched  leaden  roof  for  the  original  sloped  roof  of  the  side 
aisles  of  the  nave.  This  new  roof  was  so  arranged  as  to 
meet  the  shafts  of  the  triforium  at  about  a  third  of  their 
height,  leaving  the  upper  part  of  the  triforial  openings 
with  their  tracery  exposed  from  without.  These  openings 
were  glazed,  and  thus  converted  into  windows.  This  singular 
contrivance,  which  Hollar's  engraving  shows  to  have  existed 
before  the  Rebellion,  is  now  removed,  and  the  original  pitch 
of  the  roof  restored,  perhaps  by  Wyatt,  The  glass  grooves 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  shafts  of  the  triforium  as  well  as 
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traces  of  the  attachment  of  the  framiDg  to  the  walls  of  the 
interior  of  the  triforium  gaJlerj,  which  show  indeed  that  this 
low  roof  had  been  twice  constructed,  and  at  two  different 
pitches,  BO  that  the  changes  must  hare  been  of  some  anti- 
quity. Hollar's  drawing  also  gives  the  tracery  of  the  great 
west  window,  which  is  totally  different  from  the  present  one 
represented  in  Britten's  view,  of  which  Dr.  Plot  says,  in 
1686,  that  the  "  Tracery  in  the  stonework,  as  well  as  the 
glasing,  the  gift  of  his  present  most  Sacred  Majesty  King 
James  the  Second,  is  a  curious  piece  of  Art." 

I  cannot  conclude  this  memoir  without  bearing  testimony 
to  the  admirable  restorations  now  in  course  of  completion 
by  the  Chapter,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Scott,  by  which 
the  unfortunate  changes  and  alterations  made  by  Wyatt  in 
1795  have  been  wholly  obliterated,  and  the  dioir  and 
presbytery  carefully  and  conscientiously  restored  to  their 
original  aspect  with  all  possible  liberality. 


EXFLANATIOK   OP  THE  ENORAVIKaS. 

Fig.  I. — Historical  block  plan  of  the  exmtiDg  cathedral,  to  explain  the 
portions  erected  at  di^rent  times,  as  well  as  the  origiDal  arrange- 
meat  of  the  shrine  aod  altars  at  the  east  end. 

1,2,.,..  7. — Piers  of  the  choir  and  presbyter;  numbered  in  order 
on  the  north  and  south  sides,  to  correspond  with  the  descrip^on  in  the 
text. 

8.— The  high  altar,  placed  in  this  position  when  the  present  presbytery 
was  built,  c  1300.  It  remained  in  this  place,  together  with  the 
reredos,  extending  from  6  to  6,  until  removed  by  Wyatu 

9. — The  presumed  site  of  the  shrme  of  St.  Chad,  with  the  altar  at  lU 
west  end. 

10,  11. — Side  chapels  with  altars,  the  dedications  of  which  are  uncertain ; 
one  of  them  was  probably  St.  Peter's  chapel,  but  chapda  of  St^ 
Nicolas  and  St.  Andrew  are  men^oned. 

12.— The  altar  of  the  Lady  choir. 

Tlie  choir  proper  remained  in  the  position  shown  in  the  plan, 
extending  from  the  eastern  tower  piers  to  the  dotted  line  between  the 
third  piers,  until  Wyatt's  arrangement  occupied  the  wh<de  vestem 
sererey  of  the  choir  with  a  large  organ  loft,  and  the  stalls  were  then 
shifted  eastward,  so  as  to  extend  to  the  fourth  piers. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  organ  is  placed  in  the  south 
chapel  of  tlie  north  transeptat  13.  The  bUIIs  will  he  restored  to  their 
ancient  position,  and  an  open  screen,  as  at  Ely,  erected  between  the 
eastern  tower  piers. 
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Fig.  II. — Original  plan  of  the  Early  English  cboir  and  presbjlerj  as  Bhowa 
bj  the  foundatiDUB  and  explained  in  the  text.  The  choir  stalls  pro- 
bablj  extended  under  the  tower,  as  at  Winoheater  and  other  examples 
of  early  cathedrals. 
Pig.  in.— Flan  of  the  foundations  explored  in  the  past  year. — The  outer 
boundary  line  of  this  plan  is  the  front  of  the  bench  table  which  lines 
the  walls  of  the  choir  and  presbytery  on  the  north  and  south  sides. 
The  plan  of  each  Early  English  pier  is  that  of  the  lowest  course  of 
its  pliuth  as  it  nowresta  upon  the  pavement.  In  the  Decorated  piers, 
boweTer,  this  plinth  is  for  simplicity  represented  as  a  simple  lozenge, 
bnt  is  in  reality  formed  oC  a  group  oE  oclsgonol  plinths,  sixteen  in 
Dumber,  packed  together  in  the  ubuoI  manner,  and  all  ahutliug  down- 
wards upon  the  pavement,  in  a  space  that  differs  very  little  from  the 
Btraight-sided  lozenge  and  equals  it  in  breadth  and  length. 

Half  of  each  eastern  tower  pier  is  shown,  and  from  these  the  piers 
are  numbered  in  order  eastward,  as  in  the  text  and  the  previoas 
plans.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  half  of  3,  are  Early  Bugliah,  and  the  eastern 
half  of  3,  with  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  a  respond,  are  Decorated. 

A,6,  C. — The  foundations  of  the  apsidal  building. — The  thickness  of 
the  western  wall.  A,  is  5  ft.  6  in.  ;  of  the  lateral  walls,  B  B,  5  ft. 
8\  in.  ;  and  of  the  apse,  C,  £  ft.  The  inside  dimensions  are, 
breadth,  52  ft.  3  in.  ;  length,  from  west  to  east,  70  ft.  1  i  in. 

D,  E,  F,  Q. — The  foundations  of  the  chapel,  subsequently  added  to  the 
apsidal  building. — Interior  dimensions,  21  ft.  broad,  and  38  ft.  long, 
thickness  of  wall  below  molded  base,  3  ft.  11  in. 

H,  I. — Additional  foundation  at  the  western  ends  of  the  walls,  2  ft.  3  in. 
thick,  reducing  the  interior  width  to  16  ft.  6  in.  These  parts  are 
possibly  the  foundations  of  an  earlier  eastern  chapel.  The  ports 
Q  H,  and  from  E  to  F  was  thoroughly  examined  ;  D  I,  sufficiency  to 
trace  the  dimensions. 

The  porljons  of  which  the  existence  was  determined  are  ruled  in 
continuous  tines.  Those  which,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  hare 
not  been  explored,  are  dotted. 

J  J. — The  wall  immediately  under  the  site  of  the  rerodos,  and  evidently 
built  to  serve  for  its  foundation. 

E. — The  circular  foundation  or  footstall,  6  ft.  in  diameter,  of  one  of  the 
piera  of  the  transverse  aisles  of  the  Early  English  choir. 

L- — The  position  of  the  ancient  font  basin,  which  was  found  buried  in 
the  soil. 

M. — The  larger  circular  foundation,  8  ft,  in  diameter,  belonging  to  the 
central  pier  of  the  eastern  gable. 

N. — The  transverse  wall,  6  ft.  8  in.  thick,  which  terminated  the  Early 
English  eastern  chapels. 

0. — A  large  rou^  stone,  resting  on  the  middle  of  the  eastern  founda- 
tiou  of  the  chapel.  It  is  placed  exactly  in  the  central  line  of  this 
chapel,  and  coincides  with  it  in  direction.  As  the  orientation  of  the 
chapel  is  considerably  different  from  that  of  the  Early  English  and 
Decorated  choirs,  the  stone  lies  about  a  foot  to  the  south  of  their 
central  line,  as  the  plan  shows,  and  therefore  seems  to  have  belonged 
to  the  chapel,  and  not  to  the  later  buildings.  Yet  as  the  chamfered 
base  molding  of  the  chapel  stops  against  the  north  and  south  ends  of 
the  stone,  it  seems  that  the  stone  must  have  been  laid  over  the 
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foundation  vail  after  it  was  polled  down.  I  had  not  Ae  opportunitj 
of  eiamining  it  snfficientlj  to  oonjectnre  ita  porpoBe. 

F. — A  pwtion  of  masonr;  reating  on  tbe  clay. — This  lies  immediatelj 
nnder  the  site  which  I  have  osBigned  to  tJie  pedestal  of  St.  Chad's 
ehrine,  as  shown  in  the  plan.  Fig.  I.,  and  was  probably  laid  down  as 
port  of  a  foundation  for  it,  as  the  pedestal  must  hare  stood  partlj 
over  die  eross  wall,  and  partlj  to  the  east  of  it. 

Q. — The  large  footstall  under  the  fifth  south  Decorated  pier. — This 
helonged  to  the  great  eomer  pier  of  the  Earlj  English  chur,  and 
rests  partly  upon  tbe  wall  of  the  eastern  chapel,  D,  E,  P,  Q,  and 
portly  upon  a  mass  of  rubble  work^  E,  built  up  from  tbe  rock  to  the 
level  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  molded  base  of  the  chapd,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  neoessary  support. 

B. — The  Early  English  footstall  under  the  fourth  Decorated  pier,  retain- 
ing part  of  the  first  course  of  its  Early  English  base  left  white  in  the 
plan. 

T.— The  circular  Early  English  footstall  under  the  second  pier,  which  is 
entirely  Early  English. 

V. — A  mass  of  rubble  foundation,  vbicli  may  have  belonged  to  one  of 
the  Norman  piers. 

v. — Tbe  continuous  wall  beneath  the  Early  English  piers,  of  wbich  I  was 
only  able  to  examine  the  inner  face  in  front  of  the  seccmd  south  pier, 
and  the  first  and  second  north  piers.  It  was  found  to  swell  outwards 
beneath  these  piers  so  as  to  furnish  a  sufficient  tluckness  to  support 
them,  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  oroosite  the  first  south 
pier.  The  form  of  this  wall  oa  the  face  turned  to  the  side  aisles 
was  not  examined, 

W. — Within  the  north  ude  aisle  wall  of  the  preebyteiy,  the  footing  was 
examined  and  found  to  project  2  ft.  inwards,  as  shown  in  the  plan. 
It  was  also  found  to  project  2  ft.  2  in.  inwards  on  the  south  side  at 
Z,  hut  at  T,  on  tbe  east  side  of  the  cross  wall  N,  it  was  only  6  in. 
la  advance. 
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THB  AHTHttJITIEa  OF  8HAP   IN  THE  COUHTY  OF 
WESTMOaLAND. 


tw  LuUtuts  at  GuIUa  JuIt.  1«% 

The  antiquities  of  Sbap  and  its  neighbourhood  do  not 
seem  to  bare  received  that  attention  which  they  well  deserve. 
Remote  in  situation,  and  until  late  years  difficult  of  access, 
the  locahty  was  almost  unknown  to  those  early  writers  from 
whose  pages  we  gather  so  many  particulara  relating  to  other 
parts  of  t£e  country.  And  yet  its  situation  and  difficulty  of 
access  ought  to  have  made  it  the  more  interesting  to  anti- 
quaries. Surrounded  by  mountains  and  trackless  moors, 
only  approachable  from  the  south  through  the  narrow  pass 
at  Borough  Bridge,  it  would  natundly  be  the  last  refuge  of 
the  earlier  occupants  as  they  fled  beforo  more  powerful 
tribes ;  the  numerous  traces  of  embankments  on  the  more 
elevated  and  harder  ground  tell  of  many  a  fierce  conflict, 
and  show  that  the  invader  had  no  light  task  to  drive  out  or 
to  destroy  those  who  had  possession.  We  search  the  records 
of  history  in  vain  for  any  account  of  these  men  or  of  their 
deeds ;  if  we  are  to  trace  anything  of  them, — whence  they 
came  or  when  they  lived,  we  must  learn  it  from  the  mounds 
which  cover  their  ashes,  or  from  the  rocks,  the  hills  and 
streams  to  which  they  have  given  their  names.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, my  object  to  write  a  history  of  the  district,  but  to  offer 
some  notices  of  its  antiquities  and  of  their  former  condition. 

Camden  relates  that,  near  the  source  of  the  Loder,  or 
Lowther,  "at  Shape,  anciently  Hepe,  a  small  monastery 
buiU  by  Thomas,  son  of  Gospatric,  son  of  Orme,  is  a  fountain 
whidi,  like  the  Euripus,  ebbs  and  flows  several  times  a  day, 
and  several  huge  stones  of  a  pyramidal  form,  some  of  them 
nine  feet  high  and  fourteen  thick,  standing  in  a  row  for  near 
a  mile  at  an  equal  distance,  which  seems  to  have  been  erected 
in  memory  of  some  transaction  there  which  by  length  of 
time  is  lost."  *  Blome  gives  a  rimilar  account,  with  this 
difference,  that  he  speaks  of  Shap  as  a  great  parish,  wherein 

'  Cuaden'i  Brit  sdit,  Oongb,  val.  iu.  Bee  p.  401 ;  and  aough'i  addlUona,  p.  ilt. 
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Stood  the  only  Abbey  in  the  county,  thus  recognising  the  fact 
that  Shap  or  Heppe  gare  its  name  to  the  Abbey,  not  the 
Abbey  to  Shap,  whereas  Camden  writes  aa  if  the  little 
monastery  was  Shap.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  thd 
huge  pyramidal  stones  ranged  in  a  row  for  a  mile  in  length 
are  not  the  stones  on  Karl  Lofta,  which  formed  the  avenue, 
but  a  row  of  stones  on  the  west  side  of  Shap,  connected  with 
the  avenue.  If  Camden  or  his  informant  had  seen  the  stones 
on  the  south  side  of  Shap,  now  commonly  called  Karl  Lofta, 
he  must  have  noticed  the  peculiarity  of  their  arrangement, 
which  certainly  existed  long  aft«r  he  wrote.  It  is,  however,  not 
improbable  that  in  Camden's  time  these  stones  on  Earl  Lofts 
were  concealed  by  brushwood  and  scarcely  known  to  exist.^ 
In  the  Itinerarium  Curiosum  '  Stukeley  mentions  having 
seen  the  beginning  of  a  great  Celtic  avenue,  on  a  green 
common  on  the  south  side  of  Shap,  "just  beyond  the  horrid 
and  rocky  fells  where  a  good  country  begins."  He  describes 
the  avenue  as  70  feet  in  breadth,  composed  of  very  large 
stones  set  at  equal  intervals  :  it  seemed  to  be  closed  at  the 
south  end,  which  is  on  an  eioinence,  and  near  a  long  flattish 
barrow  with  stone  works  upon  it ;  hence  it  proceeded  north- 
ward towards  Shap,  which  caused  its  ruin,  the  stones  having 
been  used  in  building.  It  made  a  large  curve,  and  passed 
over  a  brook,  near  to  which  was  a  little  round  sacellum,  of 
twelve  atones  of  smaller  size,  aet  by  one  great  stone  belonging 
to  the  side  of  the  avenue,  the  interval  being  35  feet,  half  the 
breadth  of  the  avenue.  He  traces  the  line  across  the  Penrith 
road,  and  to  some  stones  on  the  west  of  Shap,  particularly 
one  called  Guggleby  Stone.  Stukeley  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  have  examined  the  remains  with  much  attention,  for, 
as  he  says,  "the  rain^  weather,  which  iu  this  country  is 
almost  perpetual,  hindered  me  ftom  making  at  this  time  a 
thorough  disquisition  into  it."  Bum,  who  lived  within  five 
miles  of  the  place,  and  must  have  known  it  well,  says  in  hia 
History  of  Westmorland  published  in  1777,  "towards  the 
south  end  of  the  village  of  Shap,  near  the  turnpike  road  on 
the  east  side  thereof,  there  is  a  remarkable  monument  of 
antiquity,  which  is  an  area  upwards  of  half  a  mile  in  length, 

'  ThomM  FltB-OoBpatrio  grantedto  tlie  Heppeshow,  meaniDg  Heppe  wood. 

Abbe;  of  Bjland  paature  for  SOD  ilieep  '  CenturU    iL    Iter    Boreala,  p.   4% 

io  H«ppe  *iid  "  Heppeebov."    The  laud  Stukeley  visited  Shap  in  ITSSinoonipaDj 

upon  which  the  aTenoe   etood  ia  now  with  Roger  Qsle. 
called  ShapaBJ,  probably  a  ooiruption  of 
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and  between  twenty  and  thirty  yards  broad,  encompassed 
with  large  stones  with  which  that  country  abounds,  many  of 
them  3  or  4  yards  in  diameter,  at  8, 10,  or  12  yards'  distance, 
which  are  of  such  immense  weight,  that  no  carriage  now  in 
use  could  draw  them."  Assuming  that  it  had  been  a  Druids' 
temple,  he  proceeds  to  say,  that  "at  the  high  end  thereof  there 
is  a  circle  of  the  like  stones,  about  18  feet  in  diameter, 
which  was  their  sanctum  sanctorum  aa  it  were,  and  place  of 
sacrifice."  *  This  description  is  evidently  the  result  of  per- 
sonal examination,  yet  it  is  unsatisfactory,  and  also  in  some 
respects,  incorrect.  The  reader  would  suppose  that  the 
avenue  was  perfect  for  half  a  mile,  that  the  distance  enclosed 
was  a  parallelogram,  that  the  smaller  circle  was  at  the  south 
end  of  the  area,  and,  as  subsequent  writers  have  assumed, 
formed  the  head  of  the  avenue.  It  is,  however,  extremely 
doubtful  whether  this  circle  had  any  connexion  originally  with 
the  adjacent  avenue.  The  stones  were,  as  I  am  assured, 
much  smaller  than'  those  forming  the  avenue,  and  they  were 
placed  round  a  mound  somewhat  to  the  south-west  of  the 
head  of  the  avenue,  with  a  large  stone  in  the  middle.  In 
regard,  however,  to  this  stone,  some  doubt  must  be  admitted ; 
it  would  hardly  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Burn ;  with  his 
notions  about  die  sanctum  sanctorum,  he  would  have  thought 
it  the  stone  upon  or  near  to  which  the  victims  were  slain, 
and  would  not  hare  omitted  to  mention  it.  Be  that,  how- 
ever, as  it  may,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the 
circle.  The  stones  were  removed  no  long  time  since  ;  they 
were  described  to  me  as  about  a  horse-load  each.  Tlie 
mound  or  hillock  around  which  they  stood  still  remains,  and 
is  probably  that  mentioned  by  Stukeley  aa  "a  long  flattish 
barrow  with  stone  works  upon  it." 

It  is  impcfflsible  to  trace  out  with  certainty  the  direction  of 
the  avenue.  Within  the  last  fifty  years  most  of  the  stones 
have  been  broken  up  ;  as  said  by  one  who  assisted  in  this 
destruction,  "when  blasting  and  improving  came  up  they 
went  fast,  and  when  we  found  out  a  way  of  cutting  them 
with  the  plug  and  feather,  they  made  capital  yat  stoops," 
or  gate-posts.  The  walls  and  gateways  at  the  south  end  of 
Sbap  bear  ample  testimony  to  t^is  work  of  destruction  ;  and 
we  can  only  regret  that  when  the  stones  were  removed  no 

'  HirtoTT  of  WeetmatlaDd.  vol.  i.  D.  4T7 :  see  also  Weet'a  Guide  to  tha  Lalui, 
plBL 
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description  of  the  arrangement  in  which  they  stood  should 
have  been  preseired.'  Of  the  south-end  of  the  avenno^ 
where  the  stones,  though  no  longer  upright,  appear  to  occupy 
for  the  most  part  their  original  position,  we  can  fortunately 
form  a  fairly  correct  notion.  Amongst  drawings,  at  Lowther 
Castle,  of  remarkable  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  such  as 
Long  Meg  and  her  seventy-three  daughters,  and  Maybrougb, 
entitled  by  the  artist,  "  The  fort  of  Union  at  Maybrough," 
there  is,  one  of  Karl  Lofts.  At  that  time  the  stones  forming 
the  avenue,  so  far  as  a  rivulet  called  Force  Beck,  which  takes 
its  rise  at  Anna  Well,  the  ebbing  spring  mentioned  by  Cam- 
den, seem,  though  fallen,  to  have  been  undisturbed.  The  south 
end  or  head,  seems  to  have  been  circular,  somewhat  wider  than 
the  avenue.  Until  the  formation  of  the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle 
Railway,  in  1844,  the  stones  forming  the  head  of  the  avenue, 
though  fidien,  were  left  on  the  spot.*  Unfortunately  the  line 
of  railway  passed  over  the  avenue  ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
stones  were  blasted  and  removed,  and  at  the  south  end  there 
now  remain  eight  only  to  mark  the  site  of  a  very  remarkable 
monument  of  the  olden  time.  Five  of  these  formed  part  of 
the  circular  head,  the  others  beiug  in  the  line  of  the  west  side 
of  the  avenue.  Of  the  five  it  appears  to  me  that  every 
alternate  stone  stood  on  its  narrow  end,  and  when  upright 
the  distance  between  them  might  have  been  regulated  on  the 
proportion  stated  by  Stukeley,  that  the  thickness  of  each 
stone  was  to  the  distance  of  the  next  as  two  to  three.  The 
thickness  being  6  feet,  the  interval  would  be  9  feet 

The  distance,  from  the  stone  at  the  end  of  the  circular 
head  to  the  first  stone  now  remaning  in  the  line  of  avenu^ 
is  24  feet ;  to  the  next,  now  forming  the  foundation  of  a 
wall,  40  feet ;  to  the  third,  also  forming  part  of  a  wall,  110 
feet.  These  stones  have  not  been  fer  removed  from  their 
original  positions,  though  some  doubtless  have  stood  between 
the  second  and  third.     We  learn  from  Stukeley  that  the 

*  Stukele;,  JOB  letter  to  Oale,  in  1713,  '  A.  vSaw  of  tliU  dreular  bead  prior  to 

Raliquisa  OtUeans,  KioboU,  Bibl.  Top.  tbe  deatmction  eauMd  bj  the  rsilw^ 

Brit.  voL  iii.  p.  SoT.  Btat«e  tbot  be  had  operations,  iru  araa  in  the  Qeat  U>g. 

Bot  *  m«t  drkwiog  and  ftdmeaBurement,  1841,  ToL  zz.  N.  S.,  p.  SSI.    Thirteoa 

Bom  Mr.  Roatb  of  Carlisle,  of  tbe  stonea  itoQea,  m  it  is  itatad,  were  Kt  that  time 

at  Sbap  ;  be  found  them  to  be  another  etaiiding,  forming  a  oirele  about  40  feet 

hufjs  ■erpentine   temple,    like  that   at  in  dituneter ;  the  largest  stone  meuuring 

Abury ;  the  measure  of  what  were  left  6  feet  !□  height.  This  is  incorrect,  I  bare 

extended  to  a  mile  and  a  half.    It  ia  to  the  original    drawing,    showing  twelve 

be  regretted  that  the  ptan  is  not  now  stonei,  and  the  diametwmis  upwards  of 

to  be  found.  80  yards. 
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mterral  of  the  stoaes  was  35  feet,  half  the  breadth  of  the 
ayeaue,  which  he  tells  us  was  70  feet  broad,  composed  of 
large  stones  at  equal  intervals.  Pennant  states  that  the 
space  between  the  lines  was  88  feet ;  that  they  gradually 
eoarerged,  for  near  Shap  the  distance  decreased  to  59  feet, 
and  he  thought  it  probable  that  they  met  in  a  point  in  form 
like  a  wet^e.^  Pennant  may  hare  been  deceived  in  the  hnes 
nearer  Shap  by  some  of  the  twelve  stones  of  the  Uttle 
taceUum  mentioned  by  Stukeley.  When  the  railway  was 
made,  the  head  of  the  avenue  was  said  to  be  about  30  yards 
ia  diameter  ;  and,  at  Force  Beck  (the  brook  mentioned  by 
Stukeley),  where  the  lines  of  stones  may  be  traced,  I  found 
the  vridth  about  70  feet  The  lines  might  run  still  nearer  as 
they  approached  Shap,  but  the  important  feature,  if  it  could 
be  ascertained,  was  tike  nature  of  the  termination  at  the 
north  end.  Pennant's  supposition  that  the  lines  met 
terminating  in  form  of  a  wedge  seems  incapable  of  proof. 

Hy  own  impression  is  that  at  the  place  called  Brackenbyr, 
now  occupied  by  a  farm-house,  there  was  a  circle  about  400 
feet  in  diameter,  with  a  large  stone  in  the  centre.*  The 
avenue  entered  this  circle  on  the  south  side,  directly  in 
a  line  with  the  stone  in  its  centre,  and  a  single  line  of  stones 
about  30  or  35  feet  distant  from  each  other  left  the  circle  on 
the  north,  thus  forming  a  structure  not  unlike  the  Temple 
of  Glassernish  in  the  isle  of  Lewis.'  The  facts  from  which 
to  deduce  this  inference  are,  however,  doubtiul.  There 
remain  at  the  place  called  Earl  Lolls,  about  200  yards  north 
of  the  Greyhotmd  Inu  at  Shap,  four  stones,  which  I  suppose 
to  have  formed  part  of  the  single  line  from  the  north  side  of 
the  circle.  There  is,  in  a  field  on  the  west  of  the  road,  another 
stone  which  I  suppose  to  have  formed  part  of  the  circle. 
Another,  the  position  of  which  tends  to  prove  the  existence  of 
a  circle  seems  to  have  been  buried  in  the  ground.    Near  the 

'  Horti  Tour,  Tol  L  p.  3B7.  thea,  or   'Til  lig   my   lick  on  OiB^" 

'  Snaktmbjc  aaj  be  from  Breacon,  i.  e.,  be&t  a  person  until  hs  ia,  as  the 

ta  -nuqnab.      Th«  tena  bnken,  bow-  nying  goea,  black  and  blue.    A  apotted 

ntr,  nnukllj  implied  to  the  fern  oom-  BbMp  ia  called  a  braact  abeep.    Braokaa- 

non  ax  the  diEtrict,  iiuf  have  given  riae  byr  ia  about  half  a  mile  from  the  head  of 

taUuname.  HillBBMaaltedbra^n-hilla  tha  avenue  or  Shapaey,  and  100  yatda 

(rom  the  fern  upon  them.    It  it  pooiible  north  of  the  Qrejhonnd  Inn. 

.1.. .!._  _■!. ._ !.._.  t...    .^  called  •  The  retnai-kable  atanding  stonaa  at 


tkit  the  place  may  have  beea 
fram  the  apecUed  ^^aanoce 
tha  boulder  atonee  forming  1 


« canaedby  Clawaroiaharedeacribedinlfr.lI'Blenaiaa' 

g  the  cirda  Memoir  on   the  AntiquitieB  of  Lewis, 

W*  hiva  braao  in  Uie  aenae  of  spotted  Archmologia  Scot.  toL  i.  p.  284  ;  Hao- 

«  milked.    "  I'll  breao  thee,  III  mark  "  culloch'a  Hiehlandi,  vol.  UL  p.  232. 
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Kailway  station  there  are  also  fragments  of  a  stone  well  known 
to  have  formerly  stood  there.  This  I  suppose  to  hare  been 
on  the  east  side  of  the  circle.  In  the  yard  of  the  house  called 
Brackenbyr  formerly  stood  a  very  large  stone,  out  of  which, 
my  informant  told  me,  seven  pairs  of  "  yat  stoops  "  were 
made.  This  stone  I  suppose  to  have  been  the  centre  of  the 
circle.  It  would  stand  in  a  line  with  the  stones  now  remain- 
ing on  Karl  Lofts  ;  and,  if  it  was  not  the  centre  of  a  circle, 
or  one  of  an  inner  circle,  it  must  have  formed  part  of  the 
west  side  of  the  avenue,  the  width  of  which  at  that  point 
must  have  been  200  feet,  I  am  well  aware  that  I  am 
assuming  what  may  be  conaidered  doubtful,  that  the  avenue 
was  not  continued  further  than  Brackenbyr.  From  Stukeley's 
account  we  might  almost  infer  that  when  he  visited  Shap  the 
avenue  extended  across  the  road  and  into  the  fields  on  the 
other  side  westward ;  but  Stukeley  was  there  in  rainy 
weather,  and  a  wet  day  at  Shap  is  not  favorable  to  an 
accurate  examination  of  its  antiquities.  In  his  description  of 
Westmorland,  the  talented  htstorian  of  Northumberland, 
Hodgson,  who  was  born  at  Swindale  in  the  parish  of  Shap, 
writes  as  if  he  thought  there  had  been  two  lines  on  the 
west  side  of  the  villi^e,  though  he  does  not  state  that  he 
could  trace  more  than  one.'  As  I  said  before,  I  believe  the 
stones  on  the  west  of  Shap,  after  crossing  the  road,  to  be 
the  huge  stones  in  the  form  of  pyramids  which  Camden 
describes,  and  it  may  be  observed  that  he  says  they  were 
ranged  directly  as  it  were  in  a  row  for  a  mUe  in  length, 
with  almost  equal  dbtance  between.  Camden  or  his  in- 
formant must  have  seen  these  stones  ;  many  of  them  may 
at  that  time  have  been  standing.  If  there  ever  had  been 
two  lines,  it  is  improbable  that  one  should  at  that  period 
have  disappeared  while  the  other  remained  comparatively 
perfect, — equally  improbable  that  Camden  should  have 
omitted  to  mention  the  fact  had  a  double  row  existed. 
Assuming  the  fact  of  a  circle  at  Brackenbyr,  we  may,  I  think, 
be  tolerably  certain  that  a  single  hue  of  stones,  commencing 
at  the  north  side  of  that  circle,  proceeded  in  a  straight  line 
for  about  100  yards,  over  the  hill  called  Karl  LoiS,  then 
inclined  towards  the  west,  and  proceeded  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  gradually  leaning  more  north  as  it  passed  near  to 

I  Beiuties  of  England  and  Wain,  toI.  xt,  p.  139. 
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or  over  a  mound  now  called  Skellah  ;  that  it  crossed  Shap 
Grange,  and  terminated  near  HosgiU,  probably  not  much 
beyond  the  three  stones  still  remaining  near  Rosgill  Lane. 
Of  this  row  of  stones  there  may  be  seen,  exclusive  of  those 
on  Karl  Lofts,  seven,  or  perhaps  eight  One  near  the  footpath 
irom  Shap  to  Eeld  is  still  upright,  and  measures  about  8  feet 
in  height,  and  from  16  to  21  feet  in  circumference;  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Goggleby,  and  is  mentioned  by  Stukeley  as 
"Goggleby  Stone."  Upon  one  of  the  slopes  of  the  next  stone,  on 
the  north,  near  its  base,  Hodgson  noticed  that  there  is  a  hole 
apparently  artificial,  and  probably  used  in  conveying  it ;  upon 
the  uppermost  corner  of  the  stone  is  a  rude  circle,  8  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a  hole  in  its  centre,  and  conjectured  to  be 
some  symbol  of  the  intention  of  the  monument.  These 
marks  may  still  be  seen,  but  Hodgson  I  think  mistakes  in 
supposing  that  this  stone  had  stood  on  its  narrow  end.  The 
circle,  or  rather  the  two  circles,  appear  to  me  to  have  been 
cat  upon  that  part  of  the  stone  which  rested  on  the  ground, 
and  are  probably  the  handiwork  of  those  who  destroyed,  not 
of  those  who  erected,  the  monument.  The  hole  at  the 
narrow  end  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  teacup,  and  it  is 
probably  the  work  of  nature,  such  as  are  by  no  means 
nnnsual  on  stones  of  that  description.* 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  'the  old  inhabitants  of  Shap. 
believe  that  this  hue  extended  to  Huir  Bivock,  a  distance  of 
tax  or  seven  miles.  "  I've  always  heard  it  said  so,"  is  the 
common  remark  of  those  who  have  known  the  place  sixty  or 
seventy  years,  and  they  say  Kop  Stone  upon  Muir  Divock 
nmges  in  a  line  with  Goggleby  and  Karl  Lofte  at  Shap.  I 
have  made  careful  inquiries,  but  can  find  no  one  who  has 
seen  any  traces  of  this  line  of  stones  through  Barapton,  or 
forther  than  BosgilL  Could  such  trace  be  fouad,  and  the  tine 
proved  to  be  continuous,  we  could  scarcely  avoid  the  con- 
duaion  Uiat  these  huge  stones  bad  been  intended  for  what 
Kop  Stone  has  long  been  used— guide  marks  across  the 
country.  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  the  character, 
of  Muir  Divock,  and  the  curious  remains  with  which  it 

'  The  K«T.  J.  Bathunt  Daioe,  io  big  of  the  etoDei  still  remuning  ia  JDdioated 

iMDwir  DD  Dracontio,  Drurpenttsmploa,  id  the  map*  of  the  Ordniuice  Surre;  od 

^hieologia,  toL   xxv.,  p.  200,  gives  ft  the  Isrger  icsis  (Nob.  zit.  II,  iiL  SJ,  it 

•hut  dnoriptioa  of  the  srenue  at  Shap,  U  utuliu>tOT7  that  sneh  a  mgmorial  bta 

tj^m  pereoDal  ezamimtion  about  IS32.  been  prwerved. 
U  maj  dtMrve  meotiOB  that  tbe  porUon 
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abounds,  gare  rise  to  the  BupposiUon  that  it  had  some  con' 
nection  with  Karl  Lofta ;  just  as  the  Stooping  Stone  on 
Harkeld,  supposed  to  have  been  a  rocking  stone,  the  Cross 
Stones  at  the  junction  of  Shap,  Newby,  and  Crosby  Ravens- 
worth,  the  Bauta  Stone  in  Stoneygill,  and  the  Circle  at 
Gunnerskeld,  have  originated  the  notion  that  a  row  of 
monohths  extended  from  Karl  Lofle  in  that  direction.  Kop 
Stone  on  Moir  Bivocfc,  near  the  village  of  Helton,  is  a  stand- 
ing stone,  very  similar  in  character  and  appearance  to  the 
stone  at  Shap  called  Goggleby ;  and  a  httle  beyond  Kop 
Stone  there  is  another  originally  placed,  doubtless,  in  an 
erect  position.  Further  on  in  the  same  Une  there  is  a  circle 
called  Standing  Stones,  about  25  feet  in  diameter,  with  an 
inner  circle  partly  covered  with  stones  and  earth.  The 
outer  circle  has  been  formed  of  twelve  stones,  one  of  which 
is  removed ;  in  its  general  appearance  it  is  not  unlike  the 
circle  at  Gunnerskeld,  near  Shap,  which,  however,  is  larger, 
the  diameter  of  the  outer  circle  being  about  35  yards,  and 
that  of  the  inner  one  about  17  or  18  yards.  On  this  Moor 
there  are  also  two  large  heaps  of  stone,  called  White  Raise 
and  Further  Raise ;  one  of  these  is  said  to  have  been  star- 
shaped,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  Druids'  Cross.^  On  one  of 
these  Raises  there  are  four  upright  stones  on  the  west  side  of 
the  circle;*  the  largest  is  about  3  feet  high  and  2^  feet  wide. 

To  the  south  of  the  road  irom  Bampton  to  Fooley  there  is 
a  remarkable  circle,  about  100  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded 
by  stones  placed  close  to  each  other,  and  many  of  them 
set  edgeways.  This  circle  is  called  the  Druids'  Temple,  but 
is  better  known  by  the  less  dignified  title  of  the  Cockpit. 
Near  this  were,  until  very  lately,  several  smaller  circles,  and 
at  no  great  distance  a  large  fiat  stone  about  7  feet  long.  I 
have  here  briefly  mentioned  these  vestiges,  as  I  also  alluded 
to  the  interesting  remains  in  the  direction  of  Gunnerskeld,  to 
show  that  their  existence,  and  a  knowledge  of  that  existence, 
might  induce  a  belief  that  there  was  some  connection  between 
this  moor  and  Karl  Lofts. 

The  Raises  are  not  uucommon  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
district.  On  the  west  side  of  Shap  the  name  Raise  is  given 
to  any  large  heap  of  stones,  the  colour  of  which  has  given 

*  HodgBOn'B   Weatdorland,   vt  rupra,      found  tliat  they  btcl  bean  burial  placw. 

LISO.     I  ezsmined  thme  Raiaea  with  *  On  Huir  I^TOok. 

td  Kanolagh,  in   A.ugu«^    1880;   we 
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rise  to  the  prefix  white.  On  the  east  side  of  Shap  such  heaps, 
whether  of  stoaea,  or  earth  and  atones,  are  called  Hows 
or  Hurrocks  ;  for  example,  we  find  Siilhow,  near  Odindale, 
and  Pen-hurrock,  near  the  road  from  Crosby  to  Orton. 
Amongst  the  Raises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shap  the  most 
remarkable  are  High  and  Low  Raise,  near  High  Street ; 
Selaitraise,  upon  the  pike  of  that  name,  and  Stanira;se,  men- 
tioned as  a  bomidary  mark  in  the  original  grant  by  Thomas 
Pitz  Gfospatrick  to  the  Abbey  of  Heppe.*  Tiiia  Raise,  com- 
moolj  known  by  the  name  of  Whiteraise  oa  Rafland,  is  a 
large  heap  of  stones  collected  with  much  labour  from  the 
surrounding  moor.  It  is  circular,  measuring  about  50  feet 
across,  and  may  hare  been  elevated  from  4  to  5  feet  above  the 
adjacent  surface.  The  neighbouring  inhabitants  assert  that 
hundreds  of  cartloads  of  the  stones  have  been  taken  away 
from  the  Raise  to  build  walls  with  ;  there  still  remain  about 
200  cubic  yards.  Having  caused  excavation  to  be  made 
here,  in  the  centre  of  the  heap  were  found  ashes,  portions  of 
calcined  bones,  and  fragments  of  an  urn  scored,  with  parallel 
lines.  The  urn  seemed  to  have  stood  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  whether  its  position  when  deposited  had  been 
inverted  or  erect  there  were  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Small 
blue  cobbles  of  nearly  equal  size  were' carefully  placed, 
round  the  urn ;  and  outside  were  cobbles  of  a  larger  size, 
and  upon  the  top  lay  a  flat  stone  about  2^  feet  square.  The 
atones  had  then  been  thrown  upon  the  heap,  their  position 
showing  that  the  circle  had  gradually  enlarged  from  the 
centre.  The  superincumbent  weight  seems  to  have  pressed 
down  the  stones  over  the  cavity  in  which  the  urn  was 
placed,  until  the  flat  stone  rested  upon  the  ground,  and  frag- 
ments of  the  urn,  ashes,  and  bones,  were  forced  into  the  soil. 
^0  weapon  or  ornament  was  found,  and  the  fragments,  of 
the  um  alone  may  serve  to  guide  our  conjectures  regarding 
the  race  by  whom  this  memorial  was  raised;  the  ornamenta- 
tion seems  to  be  British,  probably  not  of  the  earliest  period. 
Selsitraise  has  not  been  so  large  as  Stanirase,  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  much  more  carefully  constructed,  and  must, 

'  "Tatam lerrsmqasfait  KarliScilicet  ad    StininM  juita    Bafland"   (printed 

prr  has  divUaa,  de  rada  de  KKTlffath,  RBBUad.)DuKda1s.Moii.iLngl.edit.  Calsv, 

ueendmido  p«r  Lowther  «pud  Augtrum,  vol,  Tj,  p.  S6S.    Tlil»  land  ia  about  ■  mils 

wqns  ftd  LuigeahabM,  et  uo  aiuxadeado  wast  uf  the  chnrch  of  Shap,  and  on  the 

p«r  I«ageihabeak  lUque  ad  BsmiUm  que  west  side  of  the  Lowther;  ihe  adjaoaat 

vnutdflKeodale.flt  BtesequeiidoBemitam  land  to  the  vouth  wafl  unaaolooed  until 

illun  Tenoa  aquiloDsm  luque  dum  Tamat  reoent  times. 
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from  its  situation,  have  cost  much  more  labour  in  its  accu- 
mulation. The  circle  bad  been  formed  by  a  low  wall,  the 
ends  of  which,  instead  of  meeting  on  the  north  side,  have 
been  extended  6  or  7  feet,  forming  an  entrance  about  4  ft 
in  width,  filled  with  stones  in  the  same  manner  as  the  space 
within  the  circle ;  and  this  entrance  is  in  appearance  not 
unlike  those  points  which  have  gained  for  the  Raise  on  Muir 
Divock  the  appellation  of  star-shaped.  With  the  exception 
of  a  bield  made  upon  the  top  by  shepherds,  this  Raise 
appears  to  be  in  its  original  condition,  and  the  circle  is  as 
well  defined  as  on  the  day  when  it  was  finished.'  This  Raise 
may  possibly  have  served  as  a  beacon. 

The  conjectures  regarding  Heppe,  the  ancient  name  of 
Shap,  appear  unsatisfactory.  Burn  thought  that  Shap  owed 
its  name  to  hip,  the  fruit  of  the  dog-rose,  called  in  the  dialect 
of  the  locality,  "  choup."  He  will  not,  however,  allow  that 
Rosgill,  a  hamlet  in  the  same  parish,  may  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  flower  of  which  hip  is  the  fruit ;  but  assigns 
to  it  a  derivation  from  rhos,  or  ros,  a  moist  valley, — Raisgill, 
— ^moorish,  marshy,  heathy.  May  not  some  chieftain  have 
given  his  name  to  Shap,  some  warrior  whose  ashes  Stanirase 
may  have  covered,  or  whose  memory  Selsitraise  may  have 
been  designed  to  perpetuate?  Eoppa  occurs  among  the  Saxon 
princes  of  Beraicia  ;  in  a  genealogy  given  on  the  authority 
of  a  MS.  chronicle  by  the  Abbot  of  Rievaulx,  in  the  King's 
Library,, cited  by  Sammes  (Brit.  Ant.  p.  427),  ihe  name  Eppa 
occurs,  followed  by  Ofl^a,  Aichmund,  &c.  Eppa  may  not  have 
held  his  court  among  the  wild  moors  of  Shap,  nor  dispensed 
justice  at  Karl  Lofts,  but  some  personage  of  that  name  may 
have  dwelt  in  that  locality  and  given  his  name  to  the  place.' 

I  mention  Eppa  because,  curiously  enough,  the  name  Ineh, 
immediately  preceding  that  of  Eppa  in  the  Hat  referred  to,  is 
associated  with  a  popular  tradition  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Shap.  Ineh,  said  to  have  been  a  king,  and  his  daughter 
Agatha,  when  walking  upon  the  moors,  were  surprised  by  a 
cruel  chieftain,  named  Bo,  who  was  encamped  in  Bannisdale 
Bottom  near  Boroughbridge.  Agatha  persuaded  her  father 
to  surrender ;  and   Bo,  anxious  to  take   possession  of  his 

'  The    nun*   Salaitntise    ia    of  Tefj  '  Ids,  from  whom  deBoended  the  roysl 

donbtfiit  derivaUon.    There  U  a  similar  race    of   Bemicia,   vaa    eon,    aacording 

heap  of  stooet  uear  Odiudale  c^lsd  Sill-  to  the  Suon  cbranicle,  of  Boppa,  oalied 

how,  tnd  wa  find  Solebotbom,  near  Asbj.  bj  Nenniiu  Eobba;  Hist.  Bilt.  B.  SI. 
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prize,  began  to  climb  the  cr^  on  which  they  stood. 
Agatha,  watching  an  opportunity,  aought  to  push  him  down 
before  he  had  gained  a  footing,  but  failed  in  her  purpose. 
A  tame  goat,  by  which  she  was  accompanied,  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  pushed  Bo  down  the  crag.  The  chieftain  was 
disabled  by  the  fall ;  the  followers  of  Ineh,  who  had  mean- 
while come  up,  finished  the  work  which  the  goat  had  begun, 
and  in  memory  of  the  deed  the  crag  is  called  Bo's  Crag  to 
this  day.  These  traditions  are  sometimes  curious,  though 
they  may  appear  absurd.  They  are,  however,  not  without 
value,  and  may  deserve  to  be  preserved.  Whether  Ineh 
had  a  son  called  £ppa,  who  gave  his  name  to  Shap,  may 
be  as  doubtful  as  the  authority  of  Sammes's  hat  of 
kings ;  but  it  appears  to  me  more  probable  that  Heppe 
owed  its  appellation  to  a  proper  name  than  to  a  fhiit  with 
the  flower  of  which  Shap  is  seldom  if  ever  graced. 

If  philologists  have  been  unsuccessful  with  Heppe,  they 
have  been  equally  so  with  Karl  Lofts.  If  the  word  Karl 
had  any  reference  to  the  avenue  of  stones  now  so  called,  it 
probably  described  the  tenure  of  the  land  upon  which  they 
stood,  not  their  supposed  origin  or  intention,  Karl  occurs 
in  the  grant  to  Shap  Abbey,  given  by  Dugdale,  and  unless 
it  can  be  recognised  as  a  proper  name,  the  term  seems  to 
denote  some  quality  or  character  which  the  land  there 
described  once  had,  but  had  ceased  to  have.  Thomas,  son 
of  Gospatrick,  graoted  the  site  on  which  the  abbey  was  built, 
in  the  following  terms : — "  Noverit  universitas  vestra  me 
dedisse,  concessisse, — totam  terram,  que  fuit  Karl,  scilicet 
per  has  divisas  ;" — and  so  describing  the  boundaries  of  the 
land,  beginning  and  ending  at  a  ford  then  and  now  called 
Karlwath.*  This  portion  of  land  called  Karl  may  have 
been,  as  I  suppose,  similar  to  what  we  call  common,  that  is, 
land  upon  which  tenants  of  a  manor  have  common  rights.' 
It  is  worthy  of  consideration  however  whether  Karl  Lofts  and 
The  Carles  near  Keswick,  may  not  be  corruptions  of  the  same 
word,  the  first  syllable  of  which  may  possibly  be  derived 

■  Aug.  Sax.  Carl-mul,  a  raatic  Com-  the  property  "  MaUini  de  Hepp."  Id  tba 
puv  the  DaGiat  and  IceUadic  Karl    _  Fat«at  Bolla  31  and  37  Edw.   III.,  the 

*  Uooaat  AngL  vol.  tL  Caley'a  edit.,      nams  ia  writtea.Sfaap;  in  tlie  Utter  ia 
p.   Sfl9.      The   gnat  of  Thomaa  Fitz       "licentia  imparcandi  baacum  de  S' 
Qoepatrio,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the      ""      "    ■   ' 
i^gn  of  Henrj   II.,   gave   the   monka 
lighu  "in  territorio  *i]In   de  Bspp," 
and  aakm  mention  of  Unds  wbioh  wera  _, 
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from  Caer.  Mr.  Sullivan  suggests  that  the  name  Karl  Lofts 
should  be  referred  for  its  traditional  name  to  the  second 
period  of  the  giants,  i.  e.,  the  time  when  their  former  exist- 
ence waa  believed  in.'  He  saja  that  the  great  boulders  of  the 
South  of  Ireland  are  accounted  for  as  the  giants'  finger- 
stones;  and  at  Shap  an  old  man  of  the  neighbourhood 
once  explained  to  an  inquirer  that  the  giants  of  old  used  to 
loft  there;  lofting  being  understood  to  mean  throwing  stones 
by  heaving.  There  seems,  as  Sullivan  observes,  decidedly  to 
be  a  connexion  between  this  explanation  of  the  boulders 
and  the  Carl  Lofts  (Carl's  Lofts)  in  Westmorland. 

Kemphow,  not  iar  from  the  avenue  of  stones,  suggests 
that  a  belief  in  giants  existed  in  the  district,  and  the  curious 
rectangular  mounds  on  the  common  called  Bumbanks,  near 
the  foot  of  Hawes  Water,  known  as  Giants'  Graves,  may 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  such  popular  tradition  is  not  wholly 
extinct.  They  may  be  described  as  oblong  truacated  pyra- 
mids, five  in  number ;  three  are  18  yards  long,  5  in  width, 
and  about  4  ft.  in  height ;  the  fourth  raeasurea  in  length  26 
yards  ;  the  fifth,  from  which  a  portion  has  been  taken  away, 
about  13  yards,  and  it  ia  of  the  same  width  and  height  as 
those  first  mentioned.  The  stones  and  earth  of  which  they 
are  composed  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  the  fosses  around 
them.  The  place  called  Byrn  Banks  probably  owes  its  name 
to  the  existence  of  these  mounds,  commonly  called  Giants' 
Graves.  The  word  byrn  is  not  unusual  in  the  district ;  it 
occurs  in  the  name  Harbyrnrigg,  a  moor  ou  the  east  side  of 
Shap,  which  formerly  abounded  in  barrows.  One  of  these  bar- 
rows, called  Iron  Hill,  a  corruption  doubtless,  was  opened  a 
few  years  since  without  that  care  which  its  prominence  and 
position  well  deserved.  Placed  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
moor,  the  prospect  from  it  commanded  the  whole  surrounding 
district,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Stainmore  and  Crossfell,  on 
the  south  by  Mallerstang  Edge  and  Wildboar  Fell,  on  the  west 
by  Kidsty  Pike,  High  Street,  Skiddaw,  and  Saddleback,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  dusky  outline  of  the  Cheviots, — a  fitting 
resting-place  for  a  noble  warrior.     It  may  have  been  the 

'  CamberUnd  and  Westcaorluid,  an-  BDcient  way  Dear  tlie   Raman  Wall  in 

cieot  and  modera  ;  b;  J.  Sulliru,  1S5T,  NorthumberlatuI,pR>bablTowaBlta  uama 

p.  12i.   The  frequent  occurrencs  of  such  to  ita  courae  towards  Carlisle.   In  Nortk 

uamea  aa  Carlburj,  Cartsby,  Cai'leton,  Britain  we  ban  also  Culinwoik ;  J>iui»- 

Ac,  ia  worthy  of  observation.   Id  Derby-  son,  to  bia  Dictionary,  mentions  certskin 

Bhire  we  find  Tho  Carl's  Work,    near  rocks  haunted  by  a  witch,  called  Carl- 

Hathenagfi.    Corel  Street,  or  Oate,   an  lug's  Loupa. 
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tomb  of  him  who  gave  his  name  to  Harkeld,  Hardendale, 
and  Harbyrn.  Within  this  barrow  were  found  the  bones  of 
a  man  of  great  stature,  a  portion  of  the  antler  of  a  deer, 
much  larger  than  those  of  our  days,  and  bones  of  other 
animals.  Not  far  from  this  barrow  was  afterwards  found  a 
bronze  weapon,  now  in  my  possession. 

Barrowa  are  not  the  only  remains  of  antiquity  found  on 
this  moor.  On  the  east  side,  near  Wickerslack,  there  are 
certain  remarkable  traces  of  what  has  been  designated  a 
British  Tilh^e.  A  rampart  of  earth  and  stones  surrounds  a 
number  of  small  enclosures.  In  one  of  the  small  circles 
examined  there  was  a  large  slab  of  sandstone,  and  around  it 
Testiges  of  a  rude  pavement ;  in  another  a  sandstone  slab 
about  2^  ft.  square  was  careiUIly  fixed  in  its  place  with  smaller 
fitones.  Id  both  instances  the  large  stone  was  found  near 
the  entrance  of  the  enclosure,  and  it  showed  marks  of  fire. 
Somewhat  to  the  south,  and  at  no  great  distance,  there  is 
the  outer  rampart  of  another  settlement,  and  some  traces  of 
the  inner  circles. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  dale,  in  a  held  called  Long- 
dales,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  there  are  also 
traces  of  a  large  fortified  village.  The  field  in  which  these 
may  still  be  seen  slopes  considerably  towards  the  north,  and 
the  ascent  is  rapid  from  a  rivulet  which  runs  from  Odindale 
to  Crosby.  About  half-way  up  the  bank,  and  at  its  steepest 
part,  there  is  an  embankment  of  earth  from  3  to  4  feet  high, 
with  a  fosse  on  the  inside  of  the  vallum.  About  200  yards 
further  up  the  field  there  is  another  embankment,  forming  a 
portion  of  a  large  square  enclosure,  within  which  are  the 
circles  elsewhere  noticed,  and  the  irregular  squares  with 
passages  from  one  to  another.  In  one  poi-tioD  of  the  en- 
closure there  is  a  boulder  stone,  around  this  a  space  is 
left  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  occupied,  and  on  the 
south  of  that  space  another  boulder.  The  earth  seems  to  have 
been  taken  from  this  space  to  form  the  embankments.'' 

It  is  difficult  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  age  or  origin 
of  this  village,  but  there  is  one  fact  which  would  lead  us  to 
infer  that  it  must  have  been  inhabited  and  fortified  after  the 
Boman  period.    On  the  west  side,  and  closely  adjoining, 

*  Tha  lita  of  thia  TUlage,  and  olaa  the  may  b«  leen  id  the  Ordiuiice  Survey  of 
portion  of  other  ancient  remuns,  itooe  Weatmorluid,  ou  the  larger  Botde,  6 
<!^ei>  Ix.,  dsBeribad  in  this  memoir,      iachea  to  tiie  mile. 
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there  is  a  road  -which  appears  undoubtedly  Roman.  It  may 
be  traced  for  a  mile  and  a  half  over  Wicker  Street,  in  the 
direction  of  Borougbbridge  on  the  south,  and  down  to  Dale- 
banks  OD  the  north.  Its  width  is  from  30  to  40  feet ;  iu 
course  iu  a  straight  line  being  for  the  most  part  over  dry 
ground.  The  only  place  at  which  any  traces  of  pavement 
can  be  seen  is  where  it  approaches  the  rivulet  at  Balebanks. 
The  embankment  in  the  ascent  to  the  yillage  traverses  this 
road  ;  and  another  embankmeat  running  from  the  west  side 
of  the  village  until  it  reaches  the  rivulet,  a  distance  of  450 
yards,  cuts  it,  as  does  also  the  bank  on  the  south  side. 
These  banks  have,  therefore,  been  made  after  the  road,  and 
the  viUage  must  have  been  fortified  at  a  later  period  than 
the  formation  of  this  Eoman  way,  which  is  also  well  worthy  of 
attention.  It  crosses  Wicker  Street  ou  the  south,  but  tliere 
is  some  doubt  of  its  direction  after  passing  Balebanks  on  the 
north.  Bid  it  lead  to  Kirbythore,  or  to  Brougham  1  My 
own  impression  is  that  it  passed  Harbym,  where  there  are 
large  square  enclosures — that  its  course  was  not  far  from 
Wickerdack,  and  in  the  direction  of  Borwens,  near  Eeagill 
Grange — that  it  crossed  the  Ly  veunett,  not  far  from  Lankaher, 
passed  on  the  east  side  of  King's  Meaburn,  over  or  near  to  a 
place  called  Lofterens,  between  King's  Meaburn  and  Bolton, 
and  so  on  to  Kirbythore.  This  is  the  probable  course,  but  a 
branch  may  have  also  taken  the  direction  of  Brougham. 

I  must  now  conclude  these  notices,  the  results  of  personal 
observation  in  a  locality  unusually  replete  with  curious 
vestiges,  to  many  of  which  I  have  not  here  even  alluded. 
There  is  many  a  fact  unrecorded  that  might  throw  hght 
upon  the  period  and  the  races  of  which  we  have  such  slight 
knowledge.  The  Raises  scattered  over  our  fells, — to  what 
people  and  period  do  they  belong  1  The  Hows  and  Hurrocks 
that  stud  our  hills, — whose  ashes  do  they  cover — the 
memory  of  what  tribe  do  they  perpetuate  1  Who  dwelt  in 
the  villages  the  traces  of  which  yet  remain  1  Who  defended 
the  entrenchments,  the  plan  and  lines  of  which  are  yet  to  be 
discerned  on  the  unenclosed  or  uncultivated  moor?  Are 
there  none  who  have  the  leisure  and  the  ability  to  examine 
this  interesting  district, — -none  to  spell  out  its  story,  or  to 
gather  instruction  from  those  scattered  vestiges  which  here 
present  to  the  archseologist  so  many  subjects  of  fruitful 
investigation  'i 
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ACCOUNT  OF  AN  ANCIENT  BRITISH  VILLAGE  IN  CORNWALL. 

The  remains  of  aDcient  dwellings  in  Cornwall  have  hitherto 
been  httle  noticed  by  antiquarian  writers.  Dr.  Borlaae  has 
described  a  large  portion  of  the  antiquities  of  the  county, 
more  especially  those  connected  with  rehgioa  and  warfare, 
but  he  seems  to  have  overlooked  certain  curious  and  rude 
Btructures  which  were  evidently  formed,  at  a  remote  period, 
for  the  abodes  of  men. 

The  ancient  British  village  which  I  propose  now  to 
describe  is  on  the  estate  of  Chysauster  (southern  dweUing), 
in  the  parish  of  Gulval,  and  about  three  miles  from  Penzance. 
The  huts  are  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and,  with 
the  enclosures  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  they  occupied 
several  acres  of  land.  The  spot  commands  a  view  of  a 
portion  of  Momit's  Bay  ;  Castle-an-dinas,  a  remarkable  forti- 
fication consisting  of  three  circular  embankments,  stands  on 
the  loftiest  point  of  the  same  hill,*  the  highest  elevation  in 
the  western  parts  of  Cornwall,  being  735  feet  above  the  sea. 
That  entrenchment  is  about  a  mile  from  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  village,  and  is  of  easy  access. 

The  jirst  sketch  of  the  accompanying  plan  of  the  group 
of  habitations  in  the  parish  of  Gulval  was  made  in  1849, 
b;  IAt.  H.  a.  Crozier,  a  gentleman  possessing  considerable 
acquamtance  with  Cornish  antiquities.  Having  conducted 
me  to  these  ruins  in  1854  or  1855,  Mr.  Crozier  presented 
to  me  his  plan,  and  requested  that  I  would  carry  out  some 
further  investigation  of  these  curious  remains. 

Though  the  huts  are  still  pretty  entire,  they  are  not  so 
perfect  as  they  were  in  1849,  many  of  the  larger  stones 
haTing  been  carried  away  for  modem  buildings,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  similar  acts  of  destruction  have  been 
recklessly  practised,  to  the  serious  injury  of  other  antiquities 
in  the  county.     Enough,  however,   remains  to  show  the 

'  Sm  Boriwe'a  deaoription  of  Caitl»«n-diiui,  AntiquitiM  of  Cornwall,  p,  tM. 
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pecniiar  character  of  the  work,  and  to  render  Chysauster  an 
<^ject  of  DO  slight  interest  to  the  archaeologist  amongst  the 
numerous  curious  vestiges  in  the  west  of  England. 

The  village  appears  to  have  consisted  of  several  huts 
mostly  of  elliptiMl  form  ;  some,  however,  are  more  circular 
than  others.  The  foundations  of  eight  dwellings  may  yet  be 
traced,  and  these  in  some  instances  are  connected  by  bimks  of 
earth  and  stone.  They  are  all  constructed  on  nearly  the  same 
imdple,  t^t  marked  A  in  the  map  and  ground-plan  being 
in  the  best  state  of  preservation.  This  structure  is  formed 
by  a  thick  wall,  faced  externally  and  internally  with  stones 
pat  together  without  cement,  the  intermediate  space  being 
Slled  with  earth.  On  the  north-east  side,  which  is  the 
highest  part  of  the  ground,  the  wall  is  about  2  feet  high 
and  9  feet  thick  ;  on  the  opposite  side  it  is  constructed  on 
a  rampart,  which  slopes  away  irom  its  base ;  the  height 
here,  exclusive  of  the  rampart,  is  about  9  or  10  feet,  the 
breadth  4  feet.  The  entrance,  which  faces  a  little  east  of 
sonth,  forms  the  approach  to  a  passage  somewhat  more  than 
20  feet  in  length,  and  gradually  contracted  in  width  towards 
the  interior  of  the  dwelling.  The  area  of  the  hut  within  is 
now  a  large  open  space,  32  feet  by  34,  from  which  there 
are  openings  leading  into  smaller  chambers,  1,  2,  3,  4. 
No.  1  is  nearly  circular;  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether 
that  marked  2  formed  originally  one  apartment  or  two, 
one  half,  which  is  shaded  in  the  woodcut,  is  deeper  than 
the  other  :  the  south  end  (a)  of  this  cell  exhibits  the  mode 
of  construction  better  than  any  other  portion  now  remaining. 
(See  woodcut,  opposite  the  next  page,  fig.  a.)  The  wall  here 
inclines  towards  the  top,  so  that  the  dwelling  must  have  had 
somewhat  of  a  bee-hive  shape.  The  specimen  of  con- 
struction (woodcut,  fig.  b),  shows  the  facing  of  the  wall  at 
b,  between  the  cells  1  and  2.    This  wall  is  about  5  feet  high. 

The  hut  B  is  not  so  large  as  a,  and  some  slight  differences 
'rill  be  observed  in  its  construction ;  the  outer  wall,  for 
instance,  does  not  run  in  a  continuous  curve,  but  follows 
the  shape  of  the  cells  within.  At  the  entrance  there  is  a 
granite  pillar  or  jamb,  about  5  feet  high,  and  at  c  there 
ia  another  4  feet  high  ;  the  position  of  the  latter  seems  to 
supply  conclusive  evidence  that  there  were  regular  openings 
from  the  central  space  to  these  smaller  apartments ;  in  some 
cases  this  might  seem  doubtful  on  account  of  the  mutilation 
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of  the  walls.  At  the  points  marked  d,  e,  are  pits,  each  aboat 
6  feet  long  and  3  feet  wide;  their  sides  were  regularly- 
walled  ;  d  is  still  about  3  feet  deep,  but  the  other  pit  is 
nearly  filled  up.  I  did  not  observe  similar  pits  in  any  of  the 
other  huts. 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  map  that  these  structures  are 
surrounded  by  enclosures  of  eccentric  shapes,  formed  by 
banks  of  earth  and  stone,  now  about  two  or  three  feet  high  ; 
broken-down  fences  of  this  kind  are  locally  called  Gurgows. 
They  continue  much  farther  to  the  south-east  than  is  shown 
in  the  plan.  At  D  there  was  a  subterraneous  gallery  or  Van, 
about  180  feet  long.  This  care  resembled  that  called 
Fendeen  Yau  in  St.  Just,  and  another  existing  at  Bollirt  in 
St.  Burian.  Its  sides  were  walled  like  that  at  Pendeen," 
every  successive  course  of  stone  overlapping  or,  as  techni- 
cally termed,  stepped  over,  that  beneath  it,  by  which  meana 
the  walls  converged  towards  the  top,  so  as  better  to  support 
the  flat  slabs  which  formed  the  roof. 

Mr.  Crozier  informed  me  that  he  formerly  saw  about 
20  feet  of  this  cave  at  Gulval  entire ;  he  stated  that  it  was 
5  feet  wide,  and  that  the  floor  waa  flagged  vrith  granite. 
This  gallery  is  now  totally  demolished,  a  long  drain  filled 
with  stones  alone  marking  its  position.  It  has  been  in  its 
present  ruined  condition  for  the  last  nine  or  ten  years. 
There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  use  of  these  caves ; 
some  suppose  them  to  have  been  sepulchral ;  by  other  anti- 
quaries they  are  considered  to  have  been  bi<£ng-places  in 
times  of  danger ;  it  has  also  been  stated  that  the  Britons 
were  accustomed  to  lay  up  their  corn  for  preservation  in 
subterraneous  depositories.  B  e  mark  the  sites  of  two  shallow 
shafts :  these  were  walled  around.  Farther  down  the  hill- 
side at  p  are  barrows,  which  have  never  been  opened  ;  they 
are  probably  sepulchral ;  other  mounds  of  similar  character 
may  be  seen  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  huts,  c  c  c  are 
modem  mine-barrows  ;  between  these  and  the  cave  d,  fences 
ran  longitudinally  on  the  face  of  the  hill,  the  enclosed  spaces 
following  one  above  the  other  like  a  succession  of  terraces ; 
these  were  very  evenly  levelled,  and  had  more  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  used  for  some  purpose  connected  with 
games  than  for  pastures  or  as  means  of  defence  ;  this  ground 
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having  been  lately  cultivated,  much  of  their  original  form  is 
destroyed. 

The  Mulfra  Cromlech,'  on  the  summit  of  a  high  round  hill, 
is  a  very  conspicuous  object  from  this  village ;  it  is  rather 
more  tlmn  a  mile  distant  Occupying  a  high  position,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  on  the  farm  of  Boscreage,  is 
a  curious  circular  enclosure,  called  the  "  Round." 

In  other  parts  of  the  county  remains  exist  similar  to  those 
at  Chysauster,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  most  of  them  are 
situate  in  the  vicinity  of  Cromlechs  and  other  monuments 
which  have  been  attributed  by  antiquarian  writers  to  the 
Celts  and  the  Druids.  Near  Ch6n  Castle  the  ruins  of  huts 
are  nearly  as  remarkable  as  those  of  Chysauster,  aud  there 
is  a  regular  approach  to  the  castle  from  the  village,  the  way 
being  protected  on  either  side  by  a  walled  fence.  The  word 
Chlln  or  Choone  has  been  interpreted  as  signifying  a  dwelling 
on  a  common  ;  the  castle  and  huts  were  possibly  the  work  of 
the  same  people,  one  being  constructed  for  the  defence  of 
the  other. 

The  huts  at  Chysauster,  with  the  exception  of  those 
marked  a,  b,  are  now  almost  entirely  overgrown  witli  fern, 
thorns,  and  brambles ;  consequently  it  is  difficult  to  trace 
their  forms  and  arrangement  with  accuracy.  If  the  site 
and  other  similar  remains  existing  in  the  county  were 
thoroughly  investigated,  no  doubt  some  interesting  details 
might  be  discovered  which  would  throw  light  on  the  domestic 
architecture,  and  also  on  the  manners  and  conditions  of  the 
ancient  races  by  whom  the  West  of  England  was  peopled  at 
a  very  remote  period. 

/.   T.  BLIGHT. 


NOTE. 

The  remains  of  circular  dwelMogs,  BometiDieR  deaignated  hut-oirales, 
formed  of  atones  laid  without  mortar,  have  been  DOticed  in  Tarioiu  parts  of 
the  Britisb  iBlanda,  and  it  may  probably  be  concluded  that  the  rudely 
fashioned  abodes  of  the  earlier  inhabitants  were  generally  thus  conatmcted, 
in  all  localities  where  stone  suitable  fur  the  purpose  could  be  readily 
obtained.  We  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Blight,  whose  inveBtigation  of  the 
ancimt  crosses  and  antiqai^es  in  the  west  of  Comirall  may  be  known  to 
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nunj  of  our  readers,*  for  the  notice  of  so  interostiag  an  example  as  the 
Tillage  in  the  parish  of  Qnlral,  of  which  a  memorial  has  been  placed  on 
record  in  the  foregoing  memoir.  It  were  much  to  be  desired  that  a 
earefol  inrestigation  should  be  made  of  all  the  remans  of  this  description 
in  variouB  localities,  aided  by  excavations  sufficing  to  clear  the  sites 
from  accnmolated  debris  ;  and  the  comparison  <^  details  of  conatructitHi 
or  arrangement  which  would  thus  he  brought  to  light,  might  tend  in 
no  slight  degree  to  make  us  better  acquainted  with  the  social  condition, 
not  leea  than  with  the  arts  or  manners,  of  ancient  races  in  our  conctrj. 
The  mode  of  cooBtruction  would  donbtlesa  be  found  modified  in  varions 
districts,  according  to  ^e  nature  of  the  materials  most  readJlj  to  be 
obtained  ;  in  localities,  for  example,  where  the  strata  supplied  in  abun- 
dance atone  easily  adapted  for  Arj  masonrj  in  courses  more  or  lesa 
r^^lar,  the  interstices  of  which  may  have  been  filled  np  with  loam  or 
tnrf,  it  is  probable  that  from  a  veiy  earlj  period  domed  or  bee-hive 
shaped  dwellings  were  constructed,  for  the  most  part  sioiilar  to  the 
cloghawiu  still  existing  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  in  remarkable  preser- 
vation, an  described  and  figured  in  Ur.  Du  Noyer'a  valuable  memoir  in 
this  Jonrnal,  vol.  xv.  p.  I.  In  other  localities,  however,  where  stone 
was  deficient  and  wood  abundant,  a  different  and  less  permanent  mode  of 
eonatraction  wonld  onqueBtionably  prevail ;  and  we  maj  conclude  that  when 
the  (tone,  from  the  irregularity  of  its  fracture,  was  unsuitable  for  the  simple 
bat  ingenious  expedient  of  "stepping  over,"  so  as  to  form  the  bee-hive 
shaped  roofing,  the  hut  would  be  mdely  covered  in  bj  aid  of  rafters  sup- 
porUng  brushwood  or  sods  of  turf,  as  may  still  be  seen  commonly  in  the 
remoter  parts  of  North  Britain.  It  is  obviously  only  in  mountunous  or 
uneultivated  districts,  on  tho  heights  of  the  western  counties  or  of  Wales, 
amongst  the  hill  fortresses  of  Northumberland,  or  in  distant  parts  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  in  localities  still  unapproached  by  modem  improvements, 
that  we  may  hope  to  discover  traces  of  the  dwellings  of  races  whose 
histoij  and  origin  is  still  merged  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  It  were  need- 
leas  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  observations  regarding  the  primitive  cir- 
cular huts  in  question,  to  he  found  in  the  works  of  Rowland  or  Whitaker, 
in  King's  Munimenta,  or  the  incidental  mention  of  such  dwellings  by 
earlier  writers,  Boetius  for  instance,  who  speaks  of  examples  existing  in  his 
time  in  Ross-shire,  "  rotunda figura,  in  formamcampane facta."  Investiga- 
tions more  systematically  earned  out  in  recent  times  have  thrown  some 
light  upon  the  nature  of  the  hut-circles,  serving  to  mark  the  sites  of  those 
curious  dwellings  of  which  Mr.  Blight  has  brought  before  us  so  interesting 
and  comparatively  well-preserved  an  example.  We  may  refer  those  readers 
who  may  desire  further  information  on  the  subject  to  Sir  Qardner 
Wilkinson's  valuable  Memoir  on  Com  Brea,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Boyal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  I860  ;  to  the  notices  of  hut-circles  within 
the  great  entrenched  work  of  Worlebury  on  the  Coast  of  Somerset,  investi- 
gate by  the  Rev.  F.  Worre,  and  published  in   the  Proceedings  of  the 

<  Andeot  CrosMa,  Jtc,  in  the  West  of  liahed  in  1859,  coDtaiaing   100  illuatra- 

Conwall,  drawn  uid  engraved  bf  J.  T.  tioos  of  early  uitiquitiM  of  the  aime 

Bli^t.   London  :    Simpkln,  Hsnhall   ft  desoriptioo.    Further  aotioea  of  uitiqui- 

Co.  J  Psimuice  :    Vibert,   ISfiS.     ^ty-  ties  in  CornwtJI  u«  given  by  the  lame 

o^t  pages  of  illnstntions,  repreeentiiig  anthor,  in  hia  Weak  at  the  Laod'a  End, 

cnsMB,  CTomlechi,  drclaa  of  stones,  in-  recently    published.       London ;    LoDg- 

mibod  stonei^  fto.    A  second  seriea  of  man  &  Co.    Sro. 
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Somenetaliira  Aicheologic^l  Society  ;  to  notices  also  ia  the  Archeologift 
Cunbrenau,  vol.  i.  third  aories,  p.  255  ;  Aod  to  the  Uemoir  by  Ur.  Du. 
Nojer  (before  cited)  iu  this  Journal,  to),  xr.  p.  1>  Tbe  onrious  details 
re^rdiDg  ancient  pitnlirelliDga  in  Yorkshire,  described  bj  Dr.  Toang  in  his 
nistorjof  Whitbj,  vol.  ii<  pp.  677,  681,  ma j  contribute  to  throw  light  upon 
the  character  of  primitive  liabitations  ;  and  the  obserrationg  of  Dr.  VTilaon, 
in  his  Prehistoric  AnnalH  of  Scotland,  p.  74,  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with 
interest.  A  remarkable  description  of  beehire  houses  in  Harris  and  Lewis, 
bf  Commander  F.  W.  L.  Thomas,  B.N.,  recentlj  published  in  the  Pro- 
oeedingB  of  tbe  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  vol,  iii.  p.  127,  aceom- 
panied  bj  numerous  illustrations,  has  brought  before  us  h&ih  and  most 
instructive  evidence.  Tho  examples  of  primitive  construction  there  exist- 
ing are  remarkable  for  their  preservation,  and  the  variety  of  combinations 
in  their  arrangement. 

Whilst  the  foregoing  account  of  Chysanster  by  Mr.  BUgbt  was  in  the 
hands  of  tbe  printer,  a  memoir  has  appeu«d  in  the  Journal  of  tbe  Archno- 
logical  Association  (for  March,  1861),  on  Ancient  British  Walls,  from  the 
pen  of  that  acnte  investigator  of  early  remains,  Sir  Gardner  WUkioson,  to 
whose  notices  of  Carn  Brea  reference  Las  already  been  made.  It  is  illus- 
trated by  a  series  of  diagrams  showing  the  peculiarities  of  ancient  oou- 
struction, — the  bee-hive  huts  of  Brown  Willy  in  Cornwall,  the  walls  of  the 
Urge  town  on  Worle  Hill,  or  Worlobury,  Somerset,  the  Carl's  work,  near 
Hothersage,  Derbyshire,  the  hut  circles  on  Dartmoor,  kc.  Sir  Qardner's 
observations  cannot  fail  to  be  received  with  great  interest ;  they  throw  fresh, 
light  on  tbe  very  curious  subject  of  research  to  which  he  has  long  devoted 
attention  with  indefatigable  perseverance  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

A.  W. 
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It  reBoming  our  endeaToora  to  place  before  the  resdera  of  this  Journal 
■omfl  of  the  most  remark&ble  examplea  of  HedifBTal  Seals,  it  may  be 
obserred  that  the  aeriea  of  contributions  towardB  the  History  of  Sphragistio 
Art,  giren  in  prerious  volumes,  has  been  iatemipted  solely  through  the 
presence  of  more  nrgent  matters  of  archnological  inquiiy.  There  has  been 
no  deficiency  ia  the  supply  of  curious  inedited  materials  for  the  further 
eiemplificstion  of  seals  both  in  our  own  country  and  on  the  continent  ;  and, 
ve  may  add  with  pleasure,  no  want  of  encouragement  in  our  researches, 
bnt  a  growing  interest  in  the  subject,  and  a  faronrable  reception  of  our 
former  contributions. 

We  have  alluded  repeatedly  to  the  valaahle  services,  rendered  hy  Kr,  R. 
Beady,  during  many  past  years  of  unwearied  labour  ;  the  student  and  the 
Miiector  of  Medieval  Seals  have  had  frequent  occasiona  at  meetings  of  the 
hiititute  and  elsewhere,  to  appreciate  the  results  of  bis  skilful  manipulation 
in  copying  seals  by  an  Ingenious  process,  attended  with  no  risk  of  injury 
to  the  original  impressions.  Through  facilities  liberally  conceded  by  the 
autborities  of  all  the  Colleges  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  Ready  has  been  enabled 
to  fana  a  very  ezteikaive  assemblage  of  seals,  for  the  most  part  previously 
unknown,  amounting  to  nearly  7000,  obtained  in  the  Treasuries  and  Muni- 
ment Rooms  to  which  access  boa  hoen  most  kindly  allowed  in  that  University, 
Of  all  of  these  seals,  in  addition  to  his  large  collection  previously  formed, 
fkcnmiles,  either  in  gutta  percha  or  electrotjped,  may  be  obtained.  It 
m»y  moreover  be  welcome  to  our  readers  to  be  informed,  that  the  extensive 
itoek  of  mouldn  of  seals  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  J,  Doubleday,  whooe  repro- 
doetiona  in  sulphur  have  for  some  years  been  known  to  collectors  of  seals, 
kaa  been  acquired  by  the  BriUsh  Museum,  and  of  these  likewise  Mr.  Ready, 
being  for  the  present  there  engaged,  is  permitted  to  supply  copies.'  That 
eoElection  extends  to  upwards  of  20,000  examples,  ana  among  these  the 
Conventual,  the  Municipal,  and  the  Episcopal  eeriea  form  an  important 
feature  ;  lists  of  all  of  these  exist,  but  that  of  the  very  numerous  assem- 
blage of  Baronial  and  Personal  seala  remains  to  be  completed.  These  par- 
tiralars,  with  which  many  collectors  may  not  he  acquainted,  cannot  fail,  we 
tope,  to  prove  acceptable. 

We  may  here  advert  to  the  good  service  in  this  branch  of  archseologlcal 
■sqoiry,  which  might  advantageously  be  rendered  by  any  of  the  numerous 
ud  efficient  provincial  Societies,  in  compiling  and  publishing  in  their 
tnntactions  descriptive  calalognea  or  lists  of  seals  connected  with  the 
conty  or  the  diocese  to  which  their  exertions  are  specially  directed.  An 
example  has  been  well  set  by  the  Norfolk  Arcbeotogical   Society,  in 

'  Any  comDmoiaation  may  be  addr 
Mpnl  IiulJtQte,  26,  Suffolk  Street. 
»oi.xvm.  a,,, ,0001^10 
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glTiDg  A  caialogQt  of  the  ae&ls  of  the  Bishopa  of  Norwich  from  th« 
eleventh  ceolurj  to  the  Reformation,  preceded  bj  the  very  curious  aeal 
of  Ethilwald,  Bishop  of  Duiiwjch,  ftbout  a.d.  850,  the  only  mAtrii  of  so 
episcopal  seal  of  its  period  with  which  we  are  acquainted.*  We  maj  here 
likewise  invite  atteotion  to  the  useful  inveotory  of  Welah  aeain  collected  hj 
Hr.  Ready,  lately  published  bj  the  CambriaD  ArchfeologlcAl  AMociation.* 
Cuts  of  any  of  these  may  be  obtained  from  him. 

The  increasing  interest  in  the  study  aud  collection  of  HediieTal  Seals 
hu  given  encouragenicDt  to  the  fabrication  of  matrices  of  various  mato- 
'TuAs  i  and  it  may  be  well  to  caution  the  unwary  against  such  malprac- 
tices, which  have  been  carried  to  a  considerable  extent  both  on  the  con- 
tinent and  in  oar  own  country.  Fictitious  matrices  of  brass  were 
largely  manufactured  in  the  north  of  Italy  and  certain  other  places, 
long  before  any  prevalent  taole  for  works  of  Sphragistic  art.  Etologna 
has  been  menUoned  as  a  source  from  which  imitative  aeals  were  ezten< 
sively  supplied.  These  brass  matrices  were,  however,  not  without  a  certain 
value,  being  for  the  most  part,  if  not  wholly,  casts  in  metal  obtained 
from  original  impressions  of  ancient  seals,  which  obviously  might  be  inac- 
cessible to  the  collector,  and  in  some  instances  unique.  The  accurate 
reproduction,  therefore,  of  such  authentic  specimens,  so  far  as  it  was  prac- 
tised without  deceptive  intention,  wu  not  in  itself  objectionable  ;  but  it 
naturally  suggested  to  designing  persona  the  means  of  increasing  their  dis- 
honest gains.  In  recent  times,  in  our  own  country,  fictitious  matrices  hare 
frequently  occurred,  formed  of  jet,  or  of  coarse  bituminous  shale,  obtained, 
it  is  beiiered,  on  the  north-eastern  ports  of  Yorkshire,  probably  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Whitby,  where  jet  is  found  in  considerable  quantitiea. 
These  seals,  in  some  instances  fabricated  with  considerable  skill,  have  been 
offered  for  sale  in  parts  of  England  remote  from  Yorkshire,  uauatty  at  low 
prices,  and  stated  to  have  been  found  in  burial  places  near  those  locaUties, 
or  on  some  sites  of  ancient  occupation.  It  has  been  supposed,  with  much 
probability,  that  the  manufacture  of  such  false  matrices  may  have  been 
suggested  by  a  curions  seal  of  jet,  preserved  io  tlie  museum  at  Whitby,  and 
bearing  the  name  of  Osbertde  Hiltune.  It  was  exhibited  in  the  temporary 
museum  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  at  York  in  1846.  See  the  Cata- 
logue of  Antiquities,  York  volume,  p.  23.  Several  fictitious  seals  of  such 
material  have  been  shown  at  the  meetings  of  the  Infititute.  We  may  here 
also  notice  fictitious  matrices  formed  of  honO'Stone,  or  a  fine-grained 
material  resembling  lithographic  slate,  noticed  in  this  Journal,  vol.  ivi.  p. 
196 ;  vol.  zvii.  p.  €0.  Of  the  examples  which  have  come  under  our  notice, 
one  was  a  pretended  seal  of  King  John,  another  of  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
and  a  third  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  We  regret  moreover  to  learn  that  the 
traffic  in  forgeries  of  seals  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  on  the  CMiti- 
nent,  that  during  the  lost  year  a  report  on  the  snbject  was  made  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  France  by  U.  Boutaric,  in  which  some  curious 
fftcta  are  detailed,  with  caniions  well  deserving  of  perusal  even  by  the 
most  wary  collector.  He  denounces  the  fraudulent  fabrication  of  matrices 
of  ivory  ;  of  these  no  example,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  occurred  in  this 
country.  This  Report  has  been  recently  published  in  the  Revue  Arcli&>- 
logique.  New  Series.vo).  tii.  p.  137. 

■  NorToIk  ArchEBology,  vol.  i.  pp.  305-  ■  ArdiBDologU  Cambrendt,  third  Beru^ 

833.  This  useful  catalogue  w»  com-  vol.  vi.  p.  281.  Ttie  swls  •nnntented 
pUed  b;  Hr.  T.  Q.  Bajfield.  amount  (o  270. 
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1.  RoTAL  SiflRBT  or  TUB  Eaole  attached  to  tli«  Will  of  King  Heorf  TI., 

prewrTQd  in  the  arebireB  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  from  a  oast  made 

'  of  it  bj  Hr.  Readj,  who  has  beea  liberally  allowed  acceis  to  those  higklj 

bteroiting  docnments  for  the  purpose  of  tnaking  casts  of  an;  of  the  seals. 

That  Will,  as  it  is  called,  is  ia  reality  a  declaration  of  the  uses,  or,  as 
we  shoold  now  term  then,  trusts  of  the  manors  and  other  estates  with 
which  that  sovereign  endowed  St.  Uarj's  College,  BIod,  and  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  It  ia  dated  the  12Lh  of  Hareh,  1447,  and  the  reference  at 
the  coDclosion  to  the  seals  attached  to  it  ie,  aecordiog  to  the  copj  published 
in  the  Collection  of  Royal  Wills,  as  fullows  : — "  And  in  witness  that  this  is 
aj  fall  will  and  intent,  1  have  sett  hereto  mj  great  seale,  and  the  eeale  of 
uf  said  duchj,'  and  m;  seale  apointed  and  assigned  hj  me  for  the  sud 
CHtlee,  lordships,  mannors,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  sertices,  and  other 
poasesuons  pnt  into  the  said  feoffment :  and  also  as  well  the  signet  1  use 
in  mine  owne  goremance  for  the  same  duchte,  as  the  signet  of  mine  armes." 
Thongli  this  signet  is  not  here  designated  the  Signet  of  the  Eagle,  as  waa 
sometimes  the  case  in  documents  to  which  it  was  attached,  there  can  be  no 
doabt  that  it  is  the  seal  here  called  "  the  signet  I  use  in  mine  own  govern- 
ance for  the  same  duchie."  The  real  sise  of  the  seal  is  shown  bj  the  small 
outline  woodcut ;  but  we  have  thought  it  expedient  to  give  it  of  a  larger  sise, 
that  the  legend  and  details  ma;  more  clearly  appear  than  they  would  if  it 
were  of  the  same  siie  as  the  original.  The  device,  as  will  be  seen,  is  an 
eagle  displayed  with  two  heads  ;  the  legend,  which  ia  in  black  letter,  we 
re^thus: — b'  titut  aqnila  ftoatani  »tl  feolanUiimp.,  is.,  pufioi.  being  the 
eommencement  of  the  11th  verse  of  tlie  32iid  chapter  uf  Deuteronomy  in 
tbe  Vnlgate.  The  medinval  artist  has  omitted  the  second  o  ia  provocatu. 
By  the  b  at  the  beginning  we  understand  vtrgut;  it  should  have  bad  a 
di^onal  lime  through  it,  but  this  could  not  be  given  in  type.     The  ground 

'  t.c,  of  Lanccster.^ 
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on  which  it  the  darioe  lises  boldly  above  that  of  the  legend,  aa  if  (lie 
fonner  were  a  atone  set  probably  in  eiNer  or  gold.  Aa  a  work  of  art, 
howerer,  this  seal  is  by  no  means  what  might  have  been  expected  for  a 
Royal  Signet  of  that  period.  The  stone  may  have  been  difficult  to  engrave ; 
but  more  of  this  hereafter. 

The  esistence  of  a  Royal  Signet  called  the  Eagle  ha«  been  for  aome 
years  known  to  modem  antiquaries.  It  is  noticed  in  the  Journal  of  Bisb(^ 
Beckiiigton'a  Embauy  to  the  Count  of  Armagnac,  edited  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas 
in  1 828,  and  is  the  subject  of  a  long  note  in  the  Trevelyan  Papers,  vol.  L 
p.  77,  published  by  the  Camden  Society  in  1857.  On  both  occasions  we 
believe  the  information  relating  to  it  was  principally  contributed  by  Mr. 
T.  D.  Hardy  of  the  Public  Record  Office.  In  the  former  publication, 
p.  130,  ia  a  woodcut  of  the  Signet;  but,  haring  been  taken  apparently  from 
an  imperfect  impreenou,  the  legend  is  wanting,  and  the  device  is  by  oo 
means  satisfactory. 

The  earliest  eridence  of  the  use  of  tlus  Signet  that  has  been  discovered 
should  seem  to  he  a  letter  from  Henry  V.  in  1421  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
then  Chancellor  of  England,  which  concludes  thus  : — "  Yeven  under  onr 
Signet  of  the  Bgle  in  absence  of  our  oothir  at  our  town  of  Doovore  the 
viij  day  of  June.  The  next  ia  another  letter  in  the  same  year  from  the 
King  to  the  Chancellor,  which  thus  terminates  : — "  Yoven  under  our  Signet 
of  the  Egle  in  absence  of  our  oethir  Signet  at  Webley  the  vij  d«r  of 
March."  In  the  Rolls  of  Pariioment,  vd.  iv.  p.  299,  under  4  Henry  TI., 
we  find  mention  made  of  a  codicil  to  the  will  of  Henry  V.,  written  with  his 
ownhand,  "  et  signeto  sue  del'Egle  signato."  Henry  VI,  made  frequent 
use  of  this  seal.  In  the  before-cited  Journal,  pp.  4,  6,  ore  two  letters  from 
him  in  1 442,  which  conclude  with,  "  Yeven  under  our  Signet  of  Th'  Bgle 
at  our  Castel  of  Windesore,"  &c.;  and  several  of  his  letters  sealed  with  it 
are  said  to  be  existing  among  the  public  records.  It  was  also  employed  by 
him  to  expedite  his  otMomands  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lanoaster. 
We  have  seen  it  designated  by  him  in  his  before-mentioned  Will,  "  the 
Kgnet  I  use  in  mine  own  governance  of  the  same  duchie."  In  consequence 
of  an  ordinance  made  In  1443,  some  doubt  seems  to  have  arisen  as  to  the 
validity  of  certain  grants  which  had  been  passed  under  the  Great  Seal  upcm 
the  authority  of  warrants  under  this  Signet ;  and  Henry  YI,  addressed  a 
letter  to  his  Chancellor,  dated  the  7th  of  Nov.,  23  Henry  VI.,  under  the 
Privy  Seal,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  held  for  good  all  grants  since  the 
10th  year  of  his  reign  made  by  letters  under  "  our  Signetes  of  the  Egle 
and  Armes."  In  the  Trevelyan  Papers,  p.  75,  is  a  grant  to  Sir  John 
Trevelyan,  dated  the  15th  of  October,  24  Henry  VI.,  which  on  the  Roll  is 
stated  to  have  been  made  "  Per  billom  manu  ipsius  Regis  signatam  et 
signeto  Aquila  sigillatam."  In  probably  the  next  year,  on  August  4th,  one 
John  Eerver  having  been  found  guilty  of  treason,  the  King,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Privy  Seal,  sent  a  letter  seated  with  the  Signet  of  the  Eagle  to  the 
Chancellor,  commanding  him  to  grant  the  offender  a  pardon  under  the 
Great  Seal.*  Next  in  order  of  time  comes  the  instance  of  the  use  of  this 
Signet  in  the  endowment  of  the  before-mentioned  Colleges.  On  the  31st 
of  May,  1454,  the  Council  ordered  that,  notwithstanding  in  time  past  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  of  that  part  that  was  "  putte  in 
feffemeut,"  had  in  commandment  from  the  King  not  to  receive  any  letter 

'  A  copy  of  this  letter  is  printed  in  the  Excerpts  Histories,  p.  281, 
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for  his  iruTftot  of  any  thing  to  be  sped  by  bim  under  any  seal  lava  the 
^gnet  of  the  Eagle  only,  Uie  Friry  Seal  should  thenceforth  be  safficieot 
warrant  to  the  said  Chancellor,  and  no  other.  This  order  was  made  during 
the  incapacity  of  the  King,  after  the  Duke  of  York  bad  obtained  a  place  in 
the  Council,  and  prooured  the  impriBonment  of  his  riral  Somerset.  The 
Signet  of  the  E^le  was  afterwards  used  for  warrants  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  as  before  ;  but  whether  in  respect  of  the  part  not  "  putte  in 
feffement,"orhecauBeUieorderofCoQnoLl  was  disregarded,  does  not  appear. 
The  last  known  instance  of  the  employment  of  this  Signet  was  for  the  Will 
of  Henry  VII.  ;  the  seals  attached  to  whioh  are  therein  said  to  be  "  as 
well  our  priTy  Seale,  as  our  Signet  remaining  iu  the  keeping  of  our 
Seeretaiy,  and  our  privej  Signet  of  the  Egrell  remaynyng  in  our  owen 
keping,  aa  also  our  grete  Seale."  What  afterwards  became  of  it  has  not 
been  ascertained. 

To  the  anther  of  the  note  on  this  Signet  in  the  Trerelyan  Papers  wa 
are  indebted  for  most  of  the  above  instances  of  its  use  ;  indeed  all  of  them, 
eicept  the  will  of  Henry  VI.,  are  there  mentioned.  As  he  has  on  two 
oceasiona  with  a  considerable  interval  given  his  attention  to  the  subject,  he 
is  not  likely  to  have  overlooked  anything  in  the  records  that  have  oome 
under  hie  notice,  which  would  elucidate  it.  "  It  is  not  exactly  known," 
he  sayB,  "  when  the  Signet  of  the  Eagle  was  first  used  by  the  Sovereigna 
of  England,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  the  Seal  of  the  Honor  of  the  Eagle  which 
was  annexed  to  the  crown  by  Ring  Henry  III.  in  1268,  aed  then  used  to 
seal  documents  relating  to  that  honor  in  the  same  way  as  the  seals  of  the 
Earldom  of  Cheater,  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  the  Palatinate  of  Lan- 
caster, were  employed  in  matters  concerning  those  seignories."  With  defer- 
ence to  ench  an  authority  we  would  submit,  that  it  has  been  too  hastily 
assumed  that  this  Signet  was  the  seal  of  the  Honor  of  the  Eagle.  One 
remarkable  fact  is,  that  among  all  the  known  instances  of  its  use,  and 
among  all  the  occasions  on  which  it  has  been  found  mentioned,  no  one 
appears  to  have  been  in  any  way  connected  with  that  Honor.  Its  eitreme 
dissimilarity  also  to  the  class  of  seals  with  which  it  has  been  compared  is 
veiy  striking.  The  name  of  the  Signet,  and  that  alone,  should  seem  to 
have  suggested  the  opinion  which  has  been  so  confidently  advanced  and  so 
readily  accepted.  An  honor,  when  used  to  denote  a  seignory,  signified  a 
manor  which  comprised  other  manors  dependent  on  it.  For  this  reason  the 
large  manor  where  was  the  principal  residence  of  an  earl  or  baron  was 
often  so  styled  ;  it  was  a  very  different  thing  from  the  earldom  or  barony, 
though  in  early  times  it  generally  formed  part  of  the  barony  by  tenure. 
The  Honor  of  the  Eagle  was  the  manor  or  honor  of  Pevensey.  It  acquired 
the  name  of  the  Honor  of  the  Eagle  after  it  came  to  be  held  by  the  family 
De  Aquila  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  They  derived  their  name  from  Aigle 
or  L'Aigle,  in  Latin  Aquila,  a  town  in  Normandy,  whence  tbey  came. 
They  were  not  at  all  pre-eminent  either  for  their  descent,  or  for  their  rank, 
wealth,  or  influence.  The  lost  of  ihem  that  held  this  honor  was  Gilbert  de 
Aquila.  He  forfeited  it  to  the  crown,  and  Henry  III.,  in  the  19th  year  of 
his  reign,  granted  it  temporarily  to  Gilbert  Marshall,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  for 
the  service  of  two  knights ;  and  on  its  being  surrendered  by  him,  it  was 
granted  in  the  25  Henry  III.  to  Peter  de  Savoy,  uncle  of  Queen 
Eleanor.*    After  bis  death  some  provision  seems  to  have  been  made  out 

•  Dugd.  Bar,  volL  p.  i15-6,  flOt 
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of  it  for  the  Qaeen  heraalf.  In  53  Heinj  III.  th«t  King,  with  her  o 
gruited  to  their  eldest  bod,  Prince  Edirard,  nfterwftrdB  Edwkrd  I.i 
"  le  bonur  del  Egle  ore  tnttns  lea  apurtenEiuDceB  a  avoir  e  tenjr  a  luj  e  a  sea 
«jra  Kejs  de  En^eterre  ensj  ke  enterement  remayne  a  la  eorune  quito- 
tnent  et  enterement  par  drojt  heritage  a  tui  jura."*  Probabljr  the 
importance  of  the  caatle  of  Pevensey  led  to  this  annexation  of  the  Honor  to 
the  erowii.  It  appears  to  have  continued  entirely  so  annexed  (ill  the 
46  Edirard  III,,  when  John  of  Ghent,  having  surrendered  to  the  King, 
his  father,  the  Earldom  of  Riclimond,  he  had  in  lieu  of  it  a  verj  ample 
grant  of  manors  and  laodB  in  Beveral  counties  to  him  and  the  heira  of  bu 
body,  i.e.,  in  tail.*  This  comprised  the  caatle  and  leucate  or  lowey  of 
Fevensey  (caatrum  et  leucatam  de  Pevensey)  with  the  appurtenaacea, 
nothing  being  sud  of  the  Honor  of  the  Eagle  ;  very  different  language  thia 
from  that  in  the  grant  to  Edward  I.,  where  the  Honor  of  the  Eagle  ia 
expressly  mentioned.  It  is  not  clear  that  tho  Honor,  i.e.,  the  teignory  of 
it,  passed  to  John  of  Ghent ;  bnt  what  did  not  pasa  to  him  continued,  with 
the  reverwon  on  failure  of  his  issue,  in  the  erown.  On  the  acoesHon 
of  his  Bon  to  the  throne  as  Henry  IV.,  he,  not  bemg  the  heir  of  Edward  I., 
did  not  come  within  the  terms  of  the  grant  to  that  prince  ;  but  Heorj  waa 
the  heir  in  tail  under  ^e  grant  to  his  father  of  the  castle  and  leucate  ot 
Fevensey,  Knowing  that  he  could  not  be  at  the  same  time  king  and 
duke,  lord  and  vassal,  he  was  too  prudent  to  risk  the  union  of  his  dukedom 
and  hereditary  estates  with  the  crown,  lest  in  case  he  loat  his  kingdom,  bo 
should  lose  them  also.  He,  therefore,  within  a  few  weeks  after  he  waa 
acknowledged  as  King,  obtained  the  sanctjon  of  Parliament  to  a  charter 
settling  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  his  herediiary  estates  in  general  terms 
on  himself  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  to  remain,  descend,  and  be  administered 
and  governed  as  if  he  had  never  acquired  the  regal  dignity.'  If  bis  father 
bad  the  Honor  of  the  Eagle,  it  should  seem  to  have  been  comprised  in  this 
charter.  On  the  12tb  of  February  folloiriDg,  Henry  granted,  it  is  aaid,  tho 
office  of  constable  of  the  caatle  of  Pevensey,  with  the  Honor  of  the  Eagle, 
and  all  his  manors,  lands,  &e.  in  the  rape  of  Peveosej,  to  Sir  John  Pelham 
and  his  heirs  male,  in  reward  for  bis  services  ;  which  grant  was  confirmed, 
it  seems,  on  the  Ist  of  Jul;  following.  This  reads  like  a  grant  of  the  UfHwr 
of  the  Eagle  also  to  Sir  John  in  tail  male,  but  wa  do  not  know  how  far 
the  language  can  be  relied  on.  We  have  the  notice  of  the  grant  and  con> 
flrmation  in  ColJins'a  Peerage,'  on  the  anthority  of  the  collections  of  Philpot, 
Somerset  Herald,  who  drew  out  a  pedigree  of  the  Pelham  family  in  1632, 
We  have  searched  the  Patent  Rolls  of  1  Henrj  IV.  wiihont  finding  either 
the  grant  or  the  confirmation.  They  may  be  ia  the  Duchy  office  ;  for  we 
learn  from  the  aame  authority,'  that  in  3  Henry  V.,  1415,  Sir  John 
Pelham  granted  the  office  of  constable  of  Fevensey  to  his  son,  and  stated  in 
the  deed  that  he  bad  it  by  the  grant  of  Henry  IV.  under  his  seal  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster.  We  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  history  of  this 
Honor  farther,  nor  is  it  material  for  our  pnrpose  to  do  so. 

The  barons  De  Aquila,  or  at  least  the  later  of  them,  probably  bore  on 
eagle,  as.  the  books  state,  but  not  an  eagle  with  two  heads.  However, 
waiving  this  discrepancy,  we  see  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  Htmer  of 

*  A.  cop7  of  this  grant  is  printed  in  '  Edit.  1TE0,  vol  i.  p.  630;  edit,  b; 
Beckington's  Journal,  p.  ISO.                         Bridges,  vol.  v.  p.  182. 

'  K;mar,  vol.  ilL  p.  B*B,  950.  ■  CoIUhb'*  Peerage,  1T66,  vol,  L  p.  543; 

•  Bot  PsrL,  vol.  iv.  p.  i9.  edit,  by  Bridges,  voL  v.  p.  EOO. 
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the  Bigle  that  should  have  indnced  our  eoTeretgii*,  after  the  kunezation  of 
it  to  the  crown,  to  use  a  seal  with  the  device  of  an  eagle,  u  the  peculiar 
Mkl  for  docoments  relating  to  it.  Beside!  that  we  tiod  no  example  nor  anj 
erideiice  of  eueh  a  practice,  when  we  do  meet  with  a  document  relating  to 
this  Honor,  the  seal  is  totally  different ;  as  the  grant  to  John  of  Ghent 
and  the  letters  patent  of  the  next  day  for  giring  seisin,*  both  which  were 
doahtloM  under  the  great  seal  of  Edward  111.,  and  the  grant  to  Sir  John 
Pelham.  which  was  under  the  seal  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  It  is 
remarkable  Coo,  that  there  is  no  eTidenee  of  this  Signet,  or  of  any  seal  with 
an  eagle,  having  been  used  by  Edward  I.,  Edward  II.,  or  Edward  III., 
though  the  ilonor  was  unqueBtionably  in  the  crown  till  tlie  46  Edward  III.  ; 
nor  by  Kdward  IV.  or  Bicbard  III.  during  their  reapective  reigns,  when 
the  Honor,  nnlew  it  had  been  granted  to  Sir  John  Pelbam,  was  still  in  the 
crown  as  part  of  the  estates  colnprised  in  the  Duchy  of  Lanoasto'.  If 
the  Honor  were  granted  in  tail  male  to  Sir  John  Pelbam,  it  is  improbable 
that  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.  would  have  adopted  the  seal  relating  to  it  as 
their  priTate  signet  This  seal  appears  to  hare  been  used  only  by 
sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Lanoaster,  and  by  them  chiefly  for  their 
private  affairs.  They,  it  is  true,  if  the  Honor  had  not  been  granted  away, 
were  possessed  of  that  aeignory  as  part  either  of  the  duchy  estates  or  of 
the  royal  demesnes.  But  we  think  the  Eagle  may  be  aeooonted  for  in 
anodter  and  wholly  different  manner. 

If  an  eagle  were  not  one  of  the  badges  oi  the  House  of  Lancaster,  it 
was  frequently  used  by  them  otherwise  than  on  this  Signet.  There  is  a 
seal  of  John  of  Ghent's,  engraved  in  Sandford,'  from  a  deed  dated  the 
28th  of  January,  1375  (49  Edw.  III.),  on  which,  in  a  qnatrefoil  panel,  are 
the  arms  of  that  prince,  Fntnce  and  England  quarterly  a  label  erm.,  on  a 
shield  oouch^,  ensigned  with  his  crest  upon  a  beaume,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  heaume,  occupying  one  of  the  foils,  is  an  eagle  holding  in  its  talons  a 
padlock,  and  trying  to  open  it  with  its  beak.  The  seal  must  be  some  years 
earlier  than  the  deed,  for  the  legend  is — A'  {tritiat  :  So^ltf  :  "ttVitit 
lanrattr  :  tomit  :  ri(I)manV  :  Itrb  ;  line :  Itjjt :  tftntttaUi :  angl  ;  and, 
as  be  was  then  Earl  of  Riehmond,  it  must  bave  been  made  before  the 
grant  to  him  of  the  castle  and  leucate  of  Pevensey  on  the  surrender  of 
that  earldom  in  June,  1372.  He  is  not  styled  King  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
though  he  hod  assumed  this  Utle  in  that  year  on  hie  msn'iage  with  his 
second  wife  Constance.  It  was  an  age  for  enigmatical  devices,  often  now 
difficult  of  solution.  Whence  this  eagle  was  derived  and  what  was  signified 
by  its  trying  to  open  the  padlock,  is  uncertain.  We  do  not  think  it  was 
due  to  the  Castitian  alliance;  for,  besides  that  he  is  not  here  styled  King 
of  Castile  and  Leon,  he  relinquished  that  title  in  1388,  on  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  with  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  and  yet  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
the  eagle,  though  not  the  padlock,  was  used  by  his  descendants.  It  may 
have  been  allusive  to  his  name,  John  ;  but  what  restraint  upon  or  object 
cf  his  ambi^on  was  dimly  figured  by  its  trying  to  open  the  lock,  is  extremely 
riiscnre.  About  1370  the  Ulneu  of  the  Black  Prince  bad  become  alarming  ; 
and  in  the  event  of  its  proving  fatal  the  aspiring  Lancaster  sav  only  two 
children  and  the  young  wife  of  Mortimer  between  him  and  the  ■nccesdon 
to  the  crown.    He  may  have  then  entertained  his  project  of  procuring  a 
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■ettlement  of  the  crown  on  the  nule  isiue  of  his  father,'  or  gtcd  his  later 
one  (the  other  hating  failed),  a  claim  on  the  behalf  of  his  son,  afterward* 
Hemy  IV.,  as  the  heir  of  Edmaad  Cronchback,  pretending  that  he  wss  the 
elder  brother  of  Bdward  1 1'  a  clum  which  was  renewed  by  hie  eon,  as  is 
well  known,  on  the  depoution  of  Kichard  II.  If  such  ends  or  means  as 
these  were  within  the  scope  of  this  device,  we  can  understand  why  die 
lock  was  discontinaed  after  Henij'i  accession,  and  the  eagle  was  retained 
and  held  in  high  esteem.  The  Falcon  and  Fetterlock  of  the  Dnke  of 
York  hare  been  often  noticed,  but  the  Ba^le  and  Padlock  of  John  of  Ghent 
hare  reoeived  tittle  attention.  At  the  nuptial  feast,  on  the  marriage  of 
Henrjr  IV.  with  Joan  of  NaTarre,  one  of  the  "  Sotilties "  waa  "  Egle 
ooronja  in  sotelte."'  The  crowning  of  the  bird  was  not  without  significance. 
Upon  the  soffit  of  the  canopy  of  their  monument  in  Canterbury  Cathedral 
were  eagles  rolsnt  and  greyhounds,  aeTerally  surronnded  by  a  garter ; 
and  two  collars  of  SS.  had  each  a  golden  eagle  with  winga  expanded  for 
the  pendant.'  The  stops  between  the  words  toverayiu  and  a  temperanee, 
which  are  sereral  times  repeated  on  the  soffit,  are  eagles  with  wings 
expanded,  crowned,  and  gennets  also  crowned.  At  the  interview  of 
Henry  V.  with  the  King  of  France  at  Meulan,  the  former  had  »  large 
tent  of  blue  velret  and  green,  with  devices  of  antelopes,  and  on  the  t^^ 
was  "a  greale  Eagle  of  golde,  whose  iyes  wer  of  Bucho  orient  diamondcs 
that  thei  glistered  and  shone  ouer  the  whole  felde."  At  the  top  of 
the  French  King's  tent  was  bis  badge,  a  white  hart  flying,  made  all 
of  fine  silver,  with  wings  enameled.'  Henry  TI.,  we  have  seen,  used  this 
Signet  of  the  Eagle  frequently,  and  at  that  time  the  eagle  was  regarded 
as  a  royal  badge.  This  ve  learn  from  a  satirical  poem,  written  in  1449  or 
1450,  wherein  the  persons  spoken  of  are  indicated  by  their  badges,  over 
which  their  names  hare  been  inserted  in  a  contemporary  hand.  In  it  thft 
following  verses  occur  : — 


and  over  "  Comysshe  chawgh  "  a  written  "Trevilian,"  and  over  "  Bgull  " 
is  "  Rez."'  By  Trevilian  was  meant  Sir  John  Trevelyan,  who  was  one  of 
the  esquires  of  the  body  to  Henry  VI. 

It  can  hardly,  we  think,  be  reasonably  held,  that  the  eagle  thus  used  and 
honored  by  these  sovereigns  was  due  to  the  annexation  to  the  crown  of  a 
seignory  of  little  importance  upwards  of  a  century  before. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  this  Signet  is  that  the  eagle  has  two  beads. 
Did  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  engraved  for  either  John  of  Ghent  or  his 
son,  this  would  present  more  difficulty  than  it  does  in  oar  view  of  the 
snbjeot.  We  think  the  stone  was  a  medinval  gem,  many  years  older  than 
the  setting.  That  it  was  an  enmved  etone,  appears  almost  certain  from 
the  impression.  Ite  setting  we  have  seen  was  peculiar,  being  deep  within  a 
metal  rim,  which  rose  much  above  it  and  bore  the  legend.  The  lettera  are 
faint  in  the  impression,  as  if  in  1447  the  Signet  had  been  a  long  time  in  use, 
and  the  rim  a  good  deal  rubbed  down.     Judging  from  the  characters  of  the 

'  Ardhaeologia,  vol.  xzii.  p.  331.  IV.,  p.  19;  Willsmsnt'i  Hei»ldic  Notioes 

1  LeUnd's  ColIectsnOk,  p.  S83.  of  CanteTtnuy  CathedrsL  p.  fil. 

*  Hsrieian  HSS.,  Bo.  279.  *  BaU,  fb.  liv.  verso. 

'  Blore's  Monumental  Renuuus,  Umrj  1  Excerpta  EUstMics,  p.  141. 
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le^d.^the  Mtting  was  most  likely  executed  Ute  in  tba  fonrteenth  century, 
or  BOOQ  after  1400.  The  Signet  maj  have  been  an  ornamental  pendant,  or 
eren  a  gold  ring  with  a  gem,  though  the  shouldera  hare  left  no  trace  on 
the  impreMion  ;  for  the  nm  was  so  hiii;h  th&t  they  were  not  likely  to  touch 
the  nm.  At  the  probable  date  of  the  setting,  the  usage  as  to  the  Imperial 
Eagle  was  to  represent  it  generally  with  two  heads  ;  but  the  father  and 
brother  of  the  first  Queen  of  Richard  II,  wore  Emperors,  and  had  borne  it 
with  one  bead.  Tho  change,  therefore,  of  that  eagle  from  single-headed 
to  double-headed  must  have  been  familiar  lo  the  English  court  at  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  But  eagles  with  two  heads  hod  been  known  in 
Germany  many  years  before,  and  In  the  Bast  even  much  longer.  The 
gem  of  this  Signet  may  have  come  from  Germany  or  the  East ;  and  John 
of  Ghent  or  Ilenry  IV.,  who  both  appear  to  hnve  used  more  than  one 
eagle,  might  have  seen  no  inconaislency  in  adopting  for  his  signet  a  double 
eagle  or  two  eagles  conjoined  by  dioiidiatiun,  ns  this  form  hns  been  con- 
sidered. The  execution  of  this  device  reminds  us  of  some  of  ihe  Persian 
gems  which  are  often  brought  from  the  East  reset  in  rings.  A  medieval 
wieotal  gem  with  such  an  oaglo  need  not  surprise  us.  In  the  last  volume 
of  this  Journal,  p.  145,  attention  ivas  called  to  two  Saracenic  coins  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  which  bear  a  douhle-headcd  eagle  ;  and  in 
the  very  choice  Collection  of  John  Henderson,  Baq.,  F.S.  A.  are  a  large  and 
beautiful  brass  dish  inlaid  with  silver,  aud  also  a  fine  spherical  pomme 
eiaufreiie  of  unusual  size,  both  evidently  by  the  artificers  of  Mosul  or  its 
neighbourhood,  and  probably  not  later  than  the  thirteenth  century ;  on 
whuh  are  several  such  eagles,  all  of  the  same  type  and  very  like  the  usual 
European  form  of  this  device  in  medinval  times. 

The  legend,  as  has  been  stated,  is  the  commencemeDt  of  the  11th 
verse  of  the  32Dd  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  according  to  the  Vulgate. 
The  whole  passage  is  as  follows: — "  Sicut  aquUa  provocans  ad  volandum 
pullos  sues,  et  super  eos  Tolitans,  expandit  alas  suas,  et  assumpsit  eum 
atqoe  portavit  in  humerie  suis."  Uay  not  this  have  been  adopted  to  be 
obscurely  allusive  either  to  the  ambitious  Lancaster,  who  was  so  solicitous 
to  advance  his  progeny  to  the  throne,  and  who  so  oETectually  tutored  the 
aspirations  of  his  son  that  they  were  crowned  with  success  ;  or  to  Henry 
IV.,  when  in  possession  of  tho  throne,  counselling  his  sons  how  to  secure  tJ) 
tbemselTcs  the  kingdom  that  he  had  acquired  ? 

As  Henry  V.  made  use  of  this  Signet,  it  was  hoped  that  it  might  bo 
found  in  the  inventory  of  his  jewels,  i&o.,  which  is  published  in  the  Rolls 
of  Parliament ; '  hut,  though  there  are  four  signets,  all  of  gold,  and  many 
lings  mentioaed,  none  of  them  could  be  identified  with  it. 


3.   SkAI.  of  WiLLUlC  DH   FOKZ  OK  FOBTISOB,    EaRL  OP   AlBE1IARLE.~- 

For  tiut  example  of  a  personal  seal  of  early  date  we  are  indebted  to  the 
kiodoesi  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  The  original  impres- 
sion is  appended  by  a  braided  cord,  once  of  two  colors,  red  and  probably 
yeUow,  to  an  tmdated  charter  or  deed,  whereby  the  Earl  granted  to 
Beginald  "Portarius"  (or  Porter)  in  fee  a  considerable  quantity  of  land  in 
Camberland,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Derwent,  between  the  town- 
■kips  of  FapcasUe  luid  Bridekirk,  in  conuderaUoa  of  bis  homage  and 


•  Vol.  i».  p.  21*. 
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service,  and  at  a  yearlj  rent  of  two  shillings.  TUe  docmnent,  with  the  con- 
troctiona  not  doubtful  extended,  is  as  follows : — 

"  Omnibus  hoc  Seriptum  audituris  et  TiBuria  W.  de  Fora'  (or  Fort'), 
CoDies  Albemarlie,  aalutem.  NoTeritis  me  dedisse  et  coDcessisae,  «t  hoc 
present!  cnrta  mea  confirmaBse  Regiauldo  portario  et  heredibua  auia,  pro 
ilumagio  et  Serricio  sue,  totam  terr&m  per  has  diviaaa,  videlicet,  a  capite 
OBsarti  Uuttiiige  super  Dereweote  ia  aiutrali  parte  ascendendo  usque  ad 
Sjket  juxta  terrnm  defeDaibilem  de  Fapecaeter,  et  aic  veraua  occidontcm 
uaquc  ad  viam  Regaletii,  et  deinde  usqae  ad  Sikel  in  nqailoni  (ik)  parte  do 
Gallheberge,  et  deinde  uaque  ad  Turbaiiam,  et  deinde  versus  orientem 
deecendendo  per  diviwB  inter  Pnpecoster  et  Brjdeskjrke  usque  ad  ripariam 
(or  ripara)  de  Derewcnte  ;  Teaendani  «t  babendam  de  me  ct  heredibus  meis 
sibi  et  heredibus  suis  libere,  quiete,  pacifice,  et  honorlfice,  cum  omnibus 
asiamentis  et  coniuni  (tie)  in  omnibus  infra  (nc)  villain  et  extra  de  Papo- 
caater,  pro  omni  servicio  et  coneuetudine  reddendo  inde  annuatiro  mihi  ct 
heredibus  meis  duoa  aolidoa,  acilicct,  xij  denarios  ad  Fentecosten,  et  zij 
denarios  ad  featuni  Beati  Martini.  Ut  heo  donatio  rata  sit  hoe  Scriptnm 
sigilli  mei  apposiciono  corroboravi.  Hiia  teatibua.  Domino  Gaufrido  de  Campo 
Denar',  Petro  Gyllote,  Willeltiio  do  Driffelde  tunc  Seneacnllo  de  Allerdafo, 
Ada  de  Derewenteivator,  Joliaune  do  Brigham,  Hugone  da  Uoryscebe, 
Gaufrido  Talentire,  Ricardo  de  Alneburclie,  Alano  de  Chaldebeolie," 

The  seal  is  of  dark  green  wax,  of  the  aanie  aiie  as  it  ia  represented  in 
the  wood-out.  On  tiie  obverse  appears  the  Earl  in  armour  on  horseback  ; 
the  legend,  which  is  now  mutilated,  we  may  safel;  assume  to  have  been 
oHginally  as  follows,  the  miaslng  letters  being  supplied  in  parentheeea : 
— si[QiLL  :  )  wiLLBLUi  :  De  :  Foaz  :  C0H(iTiB  :  albeiiarl)ib.  On  the 
reverse  ia  an  escutcheon,  having  the  upper  corners  rounded  off  according  to 
a  fashion  not  uncommon  among  Scotch  aeals  of  the  period,  which  ia  charged 
with  a  cross  patonee  vair;  the  legend,  which  is  also  mutilated,  was  in 
all  probabilitj  aa  follows,  the  laiBsing  letters  being  supplied  aa  before : — 
BECft(BTVii  :  wiLLBLKi  :  d)e  :  fobz  :  couiiis  :  albbuabub. 

The  origin  of  this  name,  Fora  or  Fortibua,  we  have  not  seen  noticed.  It 
should  seem  to  be  French  and  local  ;  possibly  from  Fore,  a  village  in 
Poitou,  about  four  leagues  south  of  Niort,  or  from  a  aeignory  of  Fors  in 
Poitou.  That  province  came  to  the  Kings  of  England  by  the  marriage  of 
Henry  II.  with  hia  Queen,  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine.  The  earliest  mention  we 
have  found  of  the  family  is  in  1  Richard  I.  (1190),  when  William  de  Fori 
was  a  witness  to  a  charter  granted  by  that  King  to  the  Jews,  and  dated  at 
Rouen.*  In  the  same  year  William  de  Fori  de  Vlerum  or  Yaleron  was 
with  Richard  in  Anjou,  and  was  created  one  of  the  admirals  of  his  fleet 
about  to  sail  for  Palestine;'  and  soon  after  we  have  "Willielmum  de 
Fori  Dulerum,"  associated  with  several  bishops  and  barons  who  engaged  on 
oath,  that  Richard  should  observe  a  treaty  which  he  had  entered  into  with 
Tancred,  Bang  of  Sicily.'  Ulerum  or  Videron  was  most  likely  a  seignory 
01-  Bome  local  distinction.  The  same  person  was  doubtless  intended  on 
each  of  these  three  occasions.  Seeing  the  spelling  of  the  name  in  this 
country  was  Fors,  and  occasionally  Forts,  it  ia  not  improbable  that  It  was 
here  pronounced  as  if  written  Forts,  and  if  so,  this  would  account  for  its 
plural  form  in  Latin,  de  Fortibus.     There  was  a  few  years  later  a  William 

*  Rjmer,  voL  1.  p.  Gl.  Bromptoa,  Script  Decern,  117S. 

'  BuveDden,  Script,  p.  Bedam,  flS6;  >  Bymer,  vol  i.  p.  6^ 
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de  Forti  of  Yironne,  in  FoitoD,  who  bore  different  annB  from  tHose  abore 
mailioned.  For  in  the  Roll  of  Arms,  t.  Hen.  III.,  edited  hj  Nicolai, 
we  find  William  de  Forts  de  Vivonia  with  the  arms,  "d'argeat  a  chef 
de  goulea  ;  "  while  in  the  same  Roll  those  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  who 
irua  William  de  Forz,  are  "  de  goules  ung  croix  pate  de  verre."  This 
Williun  de  FortK  de  Viroaia  was  probably  the  same  person  that  ia  men- 
lioned  u  Williun  de  Fortibus  in  the  Additions  to  Dugdale'e  Baronage,  in 
die  CoUectaoea  Topographica,  ke.,  vii.  p.  137,  under  Malet.  According 
to  Dngdale,  Uabel,  the  elder  daughter  and  co-heir  of  William  Mtdet,  mar- 
ried Hugh  de  Tivion.  The  learned  contributor  of  those  Additions  calls  the 
fsmilj  fivoin,  and  says :  "  The  familj  was  seated  in  Foitou,  and  this 
Sogh,  who  married  the  elder  co-heir  of  Ualet,  was  steward  of  Foitou, 
Aqnitaine  and  Qasconj,  under  King  Henrj  the  Third.     He  had  issue  by 

the  «aid  Uabel  two  sons,  William  and  Hugh,  and  one  daughter 

William  the  eldest  son  was  called  de  Fortibus  (oh  militorem  virtutem)  and 
in  32  Henry  III.  had  leare  to  go  orer  to  Foitou  to  recover  Buch  lands  and 
tenements  as  ought  to  descend  to  him  by  inheritance  from  the  death  of 
Americ  de  VivoDia  his  uncle.  He  married  Maud  de  Kyme,  sixth  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  Sjhyl  de  Ferrars,  by  whom  be  had  four  daughters  his  co- 
heirs." According  to  French  genealogists,  it  should  eeem  probable  that 
tbit  William  was  a  cadet  of  the  house  of  Yironne,  and  dcrired  hie  anmaroe 
from  a  seignoiy  of  Fors.*  The  arms  of  Yironne  were  erm.  a  chief  gu. 
Those  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Roll  t.  Henry  JII.  are  not  more  unlike  than 
might  be  expected  to  he  home  by  a  junior  branch  of  the  family.  Tbe  uncle, 
Americ,  may  hare  been  the  head  of  the  French  family.  If  tbe  Earia  of 
Albemarle  named  Da  Forz  ware  of  the  Yivonne  family,  the  first  of  them 
hsd  most  likely  assumed  for  his  arms  gu.  a  cross  patonce  voir. 

There  were  three  of  those  Earla,  grandfather,  &ther,  and  son,  who 
hod  the  christiaa  name  of  William.  The  grandfather  married  Hawise, 
dsnghter  and  heir  of  William  le  Groa,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  and  widow  of 
WUlism  de  Manderille,  Earl  of  Essex,  who  diedin  1189.  This  William  do 
Fori  died  in  1195,  learing  his  wife  surriving,  who  then  married  Baldwin 
de  Betnn.  He  became  Earl  of  Albemarie  in  her  right,  and  died  in  1212  ; 
wherenpon  her  only  son,  William  da  Forz,  became  Earl  when  he  could 
have  been  but  just  of  age.  He  married  Areline,  daughter  of  Richard  de 
Uontfichet,  and  died  in  1241,  having  been  for  awhile  an  active  supporter 
of  King  John,  though  he  was  one  of  the  twenty-five  barons  chosen  to 
cDforce  his  obeerrance  of  the  Great  Charter.  He  bad  a  confirmation  of 
his  lands  by  that  King  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign.  His  son  and 
licir,  William,  married  first  Christian,  daughter  and  one  of  the  co-heirs 
of  Alan  de  Gallotray,  and  secondly,  Isabella,  daughter  of  Baldwin  Earl  of 
Birers,  and  died  in  1256.  He  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters  ;  the 
ions  and  one  daughter  died  young  and  without  issue  ;  the  other  daughter, 
whose  name  was  Areline,  became  lils  sole  heir,  and  married  Edmund  Earl 
of  Lancaster,  son  of  Henry  111. 

The  deed,  wo  have  seen,  is  undated  ;  but  from  the  handwriting,  the 
luguage  of  the  grant,  the  character  of  tbe  seal,  and  some  indirect  evidence 
supplied  by  the  names  of  some  of  the  witnesses,  which  will  be  presently 
noticed,  we  are  led  to  attribute  the  document  to  tbe  second  William  de 

r.  Fora;  and  Dictiounure  Qeneologique^  b«, 
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Forz,  Tvho  was  Earl  of  Albemarle  from  1212  to  1241,  The  uins  ascribed 
to  these  EarlB  by  Brooke,  uncorrected  by  Viacent,  &re  the  same  as  those 
of  William  de  Fortz  of  VivoDoe  in  the  Roll  t.  Henry  III.;  and  in  the  Roll 
of  Arma  t.  Edirard  III.,  printed  in  Collectanea  Topographica,  Ac.,  ii.  p.  324, 
we  find  "  William  de  Forz  de  Coupleuid  *  part  d'argeut  ove  on  chief  de 
gouleB  :  cestuj  fenat  Conte  d'albemarle."  But  it  appears  from  the  BoU 
t.  Henry  III.,  that  the  then  Earl  of  Albemarle,  who  was  most  likely  the 
third  of  the  name,  bore  gu.  a  crosa  patee  vair:  at  that  time  patee  ofiten 
meant  what  ia  dow  termed  patonce,  the  form  shown  in  the  woodcut  of  the 
aeal.  A  portion  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  surcote  of  the  last 
mentioned  Earl  is  engraTed  in  Yetusta  Mod.  vi.  pi,  zrili.,  on  which  are  a 
cross  patonce  vair,  and  a  lion  rampant  az.  for  Rivers,  his  second  wife ;  and 
in  the  letterpreas  that  accompanies  it  there  ia  a  woodcut  of  a  seal  on  nbich 
are  an  escutcheon  charged  with  a  croas  patonce  vair,  and  the  legend  sifitu. . 
cou  .  ovili,e(lici  .  d)b  .  forz.  The  form  of  the  eacutcbeon  ia  like  that  on 
the  aeal  to  this  document,  and  both  these  seals  may  probably  be  referred 
to  the  anme  Earl.  If  eo,  the  equeatrian  figure  on  the  obrerae  of  the  eeal 
now  engraved  would  seem  to  ehow  they  are  both  earlier  in  date  than  1241, 
when  the  third  William  de  Forz  succeeded  to  the  earldom. 

Of  the  grantee,  Reginald  Fortariua,  nothing  more  haa  been  diacorered  ; 
not  hare  we  been  able  to  identify  any  of  the  witnesaes  to  the  grant ; 
but  six  of  them  are  found  attesting  a  grant  by  a  William  de  Fori,  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  to  the  Friory  of  St.  Beea,*  and  they  are  there  associated  with 
Sir  Thomas  Keret  and  Sir  William  de  Ireby,  namea  which  occur  sereral 
times  in  the  Close  and  Liberate  Rolls  of  the  reign  of  John.  The  former 
was  one  of  the  Fiemiah  knighta  in  hia  aervice,  nnd  was  rewarded  by  aome 
grants  of  land  in  Kent  and  Easez,  but  we  con  find  no  mention  of  him  or 
any  son  of  btm  after  that  reign.  The  latter  was  in  that  King's  service  as 
"  vadelettUB,"  in  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  years  of  hia  reign,  having  cliargo 
of  his  dogs  on  several  occasions,  and  being  otherwise  employed  in  matters 
relating  to  hunting.  He  was  of  the  Cumbrian  family  of  Ireby,*  and  at 
tliat  time  most  likely  young.  In  17  John,  a  precept  waa  issued  to 
the  Sheriff  of  Carlisle,  to  deliver  to  him  land  lately  held  by  Nicholaa  de 
Stouteville  in  the  vale  of  Liddell,  and  land  late  of  Ranulph  Wonekil  in 
Ulvesdale.*  He  married  Christian,  daughter  of  Odard  de  Hodeholme, 
and  left  a  daughter  Christian,  hia  heir,  who  married  Thomas  de  Loscell." 
A  Sir  William  de  Ireby  appears  also  as  a  witness  to  a  grant  by  Richard, 
King  of  the  Romans,  to  Enaresborough  Priory  in  1257.'  If  this  were 
the  same  person,  he  waa  then  in  all  probability  above  sixty  yeara  of  age. 
He  was  living  at  that  time,  but  it  may  have  been  a  great  nephew  of  the 
same  name,  grandson  of  his  eldest  brother.  In  the  grant  to  St.  Bees 
Friory,  as  printed  in  the  MonasUcon,  William  de  Driffelde  ia  called 
"seneacallo  de  Cokermutha,"  nnd  Alan  de  Clialdebecbe  appears  as  "Alano 
persona  de  Caldebec,"  while  the  name,  Geoffrey  de  Campo  Denar'  ia  given 
aa  "  Galfrido  de  Chandever."  Supposing  Campo  Benar'  to  be  correct, 
it  might  mean  Campeny,  or  Campeneys,  according  oa  we  read  Denarii,  or 
Denarionuu ;  names  derived  from  De  Campania,  and  to  be  found  in  the 

*  Coupland  was  in  CumberUnd  near  *  Hutchinson,  vol.  U.  p.  365. 

Whitahaven.    Sea  Mod.  Ang.  (oHg.  edit.)  ?  Rot.  Lite.,  Claua  1.  p.  25S. 

vol.i.p  390.  ■  £xcerptBeB<it.Fia.,voI.ii,p,S67. 

»  Mon.  Aug.,  vol.  I  p.  357.  '  Mon.  Aog.,  voL  ii.  p.  83t 
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naxia  of  that  period.  Aa  Odo,  Ewl  of  Chttropagne,  th«  Conqueror's 
brother,  had  been  the  foonder  of  tho  &tni);  which  vas  represented  bj 
Haffite,  the  wife  of  the  first  William  de  Fors,  it  ii  not  improbable  that 
Bomc  of  their  dependents  maj  hare  had  the  anrname  De  Champagne.  There 
was,  hovoTer,  the  name  of  Canderre  at  the  same  period,  derired,  we  maj 
Boppose,  from  one  of  the  three  places  in  Hampshire  so  called,  and  formerljr 
so  spelt,  bat  now  Candorer.  The  two  last  sjllablcs  seem  the  same  word 
that  occurs  in  Micbeldeier,  a  place  in  the  same  county  near  the  Caodorors, 
Whence  it  came  and  what  is  its  meaning,  is  uncertain  ;  but  in  the  forms 
of  defer  and  defr  it  is  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  times.  If  an  English 
ccribe  did  translate  Campenejs  [now  Champnejs)  into  De  Campo  Denari- 
onm,  it  was  not  a  bolder  flight  than  his  who  rendered  Huasef  by  Usua 
Dure.  We  have  sought  in  Tain  for  some  other  mention  of  this  Sir  Qeoflrey, 
to  clear  up  the  obscurit;  that  envelopes  his  surname. 

As  to  the  land  comprised  in  this  grant  to  Reginald  Fortarlus,  it  will  hc 
obserred  that  the  bouudaries  are  given  with  a  degree  of  particularity 
uDusual  in  a  deed  of  that  period.  These,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Institate,  Mr.  Frochevitle  Djkcs,  who  resides  near  the  spot,  has  been  so 
obliging  as  to  examine  with  great  care,  and  has  been  able  to  trace  them  so 
closely  as  to  ascertain  that  the  land  is  almost  Identical  with  tho  outlying 
bunlet  of  Haimes  Hill,  containing  about  165  acres,  which  belongs  to  the 
township  of  DoTcnby.  The  head  of  the  assart  [or  clearing),  the  Huttinge  ' 
(or  Holm),'  and  also  the  two  Sikets,  or  Gills,  as  such  brooks  are  there 
called  at  the  present  day,  can  be  identified.  He  finds  the  "  Viara 
Begalem,"  he  thinks,  in  the  Roman  road,  and  the  "terram  defensibilem " 
in  the  remains  of  earthworks  which  mark  tho  site  of  what  was  a  Roman 
Blazon  at  Papcasde  ;  or  it  may  have  been  land  there  free  from  common 
sod  liable  to  be  fenced  or  inclosed  (terra  in  defenso).'  Gallheberge  is 
Dov  Gallow  Barrow  (or  Gsllows  Hill),  and  tho  turbary  is  represented  by  a 
hkws.*  This  land  was,  in  all  probability,  some  part  of  that  which  had  de- 
scended to  tho  grantor  William  de  Forz  from  his  mother,  Han ise,  daughter  of 
Villism  le  Gros,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  by  his  wife  Cecilia,  daughter  of 
WillUm  Fits  Duncan,  son  of  Duncan,  the  iUegitimato  brother  of  David, 
King  of  Scotland.  At  tliat  time  Cumberland,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
been  recently  part  of  Scotland,  or  at  least  held  by  the  Kings  of  Scotland. 
The  descent  of  the  manor  of  Allerdale,  of  which  this  laud  probably  formed 
part,  is  set  forth  in  the  proceedings  in  a  suit  prosecuted  in  the  parliament 
of  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  for  the  recovery  of  it  by  Alicia  de 
Lucy  and  Thomas  de  Mnlton,  who  cltdmed  it  as  the  heirs  of  William  Fiti 
Duncan,  after  the  death  of  Aveline,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  the  third 
William  de  Font,  Earl  of  Albemarle.* 

W.  S.  WALFOED  akd  ALBERT  WAT. 

'  Butting  Is  probably  a  cognate  of  the  *  We  regret  tbat  onr  limits  will  not 

(Hnun  BntnnR   (paitore),  though  we  allow  ua  to  give  more  fully  the  iaterest- 

ii*n  not  found  it  in  Boaworth  or  Lya.  ing  parttonlarH  Furnished  by  Hr.  F.  Dykes. 

'  See  Dn  Cange,  v.  Defensum.  *  Bot.  TazL,  voL  L  p.  318-S. 
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DEEDS  RELATING  TO  PROPERTY  IN  VARIOUS  PARTS  OP  YORK- 
SHIRE: FROM  THE  MUNIMENT  ROOM  AT  WOOLLEY  PARK 
NEAR,  WAKEFIELD. 

COMUUNICAIED  BT  QEOROS  WE!(TWOETH,  BsQ. 

Terouoh  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  George  Wentworth,  to  whose  obliging 
communicatioiie  we  have  been  on  former  occasions  indebted  for  documents 
and  infonnntion  connected  with  localities  adjoining  his  paternal  estates  in 
Yorkshire,  we  are  enabled  again  to  place  before  our  readers  evidence  of  a 
similar  nature,  by  aid  of  which  light  ia  thrown  upon  the  descent  of  faaiilics 
and  property,  especially  in  the  picturesque  and  fertile  dales  of  the  Wbarf^ 
and  the  Aire. 

Of  the  miscellaoeous  documents  thus  kindly  entrusted  to  us  from  tho 
Maniraent  Room  at  Woolley  Park,  it  baa  appeared  adrisable,  with  one 
exception,  to  give  only  detailed  abstracts,  which  may  prove  more  acceptable 
to  the  general  reader  than  the  tedious  repetition  of  legal  phraseology. 

The  earliest  of  the  documents  placed  in  our  hands  on  the  present  occa- 
sion by  Mr.  Wentworth  bears  date  a.  d.  1293,  and  it  relates  to  Poole,  a 
township  in  the  parish  of  Otiey,  where  the  prioress  and  convent  of  Artbing- 
toa  bad  posseasioiiB  about  five  miles  to  the  south  of  the  riyer  Wbarfe,  on 
the  south  bank  of  wbicb  the  Priory  stood.  Of  this  document  the  following 
is  an  abstract. 

Deed  indented,  dated  on  tbe  feastof  thelnTentlonof  the  Holy  Cross  (May 
3),  A.D.  1298,  whereby  John,  called  Russelle,  vicar  of  the  church  of  Knares- 
borough,  leased  to  Sir  Richard  de  Goldsburghe,  knight,  all  the  land  with  tbe 
appurtenances  which  the  Enid  John  bad  in  tbe  town  and  territory  of  Pouel 
of  tbe  demise  of  the  Prioress  and  Conrent  of  Arthingtone  ;  to  bold  to  tbe 
said  Richard  his  beirs  and  assigns  from  tbe  feast  of  St.  Martin  in  that  year 
for  tbe  term  of  sixteen  years  next  following,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  33«.  4d. 
Witnessed  hy  "  Laurencio  de  Arthingtone,  Willelmo  le  Hunle  do  Adel, 
Willetmo  de  Adel  de  Arthingtone,  Roberto  de  Pouel,  Paulino  de  eodem,  et 
aliis."  Appended  by  a  parchment  label  is  a  seal  on  fine  red  wax,  of 
pointed-OTal  form,  length  about  j  of  an  inch  ;  the  device  is  tbe  Virgin  seated, 
with  the  infant  Saviour  oa  ber  knees  ;  legend — u&ter  dei  uehehio  uei. 

Sir  Richard  de  Ooldsborougb,  one  of  the  parties  in  tbe  foregoing  lease, 
was  of  a  family  of  note  in  tbe  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  named  from 
their  residence  at  Goldsborough  near  Enaresborougb.  Mr.  Wentworth 
observes  that  a  Sir  Richard  de  Goldeshurgh  received  a  pardon  22  Edw.  III., 
with  several  other  knights,  for  holding  justs  at  Wakefield.    (See  Cal.  Rot. 
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F&t.  p.  157.)    He  may  probably  have  been  the  person  irhoae  name  occurs 
ia  tbe  ToUowing  remarkable  doctiment  aent  to  us  by  Hr.  Weatworth. 

"  Ceste  endenture  fait  entre  monaire  Ricbard  de  Goldesburghe,  obivater, 
dune  p&rt,  et  Robert  Totte,  seigneur,  dautre  part,  tesmoigne  qa  le  dit  mon- 
aire Ricbard  ad  graunte  et  lease  al  dit  Robert  dena  Otyreres  contenauns 
Tjnt  qnatre  blomea  de  la  feste  seynt  Piere  ad  Tincula  Ian  du  regno  le  Roi 
Edward  tierce  apres  te  couqueste  rynt  sysme,  en  sun  parkp  de  Creskelde, 
rendannt  al  dit  monaire  Richard  cbeaqune  aomayn  quatorzse  soutz  dargent 
daraunt  les  deuz  Olyvers  avaunt  diti ;  a  tenir  et  avoir  al  aTaunt  dit  Robert 
del  ATauDt  dit  monaire  Richard  de  la  fesle  seynt  Piere  avaunt  dist,  taunque 
le  bois  Boit  ars  du  dit  parke  a  la  rolunte  le  dit  monsire  Richard  sannz  inter- 
ntpcione  [e  le  dicte  monBieur  Richard  trorera  a  dit  Robert  urre  snffisaunt 
por  lei  ditt  Olyiers  pur  le  eon  donannt,  irUerlined].  Et  fait  a  ssTOir  qe  le 
dit  Robert  ne  nnle  de  soens  conpara  ne  abatera  nule  manere  darbre  ne  de 
boys  pur  lea  dena  olyvers  avaunt  diti  mes  par  la  veu  et  la  lyrere  le  dit 
monaire  Richard,  ou  par  ascun  autre  par  le  dit  monaire  Rjchard  assigne. 
Eo  tesmtugannz  (nc)  de  queuz  choaea  a  oestes  prcsentes  endenturea  lea 
partiea  entercbaungablement  sunt  mys  lour  seals.  Escript  a  Creskelde  le 
meakerdy  en  lesemaynde  Pasque  Ian  avaunt  diste."     {Dec.  26,  1352.) 

The  foregoing  deed  has  appeared  well  deserving  of  being  printed  at 
length,  aa  it  seems  to  relate  to  certain  metallurgical  operations,  and  may 
possibly  tend  to  throw  light  upon  iron  irorkings  in  Yorkshire  at  an  early 
period.  The  park  of  Creskelde,  in  which  Sir  Richard  de  Goldosburgho 
leased  to  Robert  Totte'  "  deuz  Olyveret  contenaanz  vynt  quatre  blomes," 
is  situated,  as  Mr.  Wentworth  iuforms  us,  near  Otley,  the  name  being 
at  tbe  present  time  written  Kirskill.  The  manor,  now  the  property  of  the 
Darwin  family,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Wentwortha  of  Woolley  ;  Michael 
Wentworth,  who  lived  in  the  reigna  of  James  I.  and  Charlea  I„  died  in 
1631  seized  of  tbe  manor  of  Kerskill  and  lands  in  Artbington.  He  left 
Kerskill  to  bis  son,  Sir  George  Wentworth,  by  whom  it  was  porUoned  out 
to  his  daughters,  and  thus  pEissed  out  of  the  family. 

We  have  sought  in  vain  for  a  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  "  Olyreres 
contenaunz  vynt  quatre  blomes,"  which  we  must  admit  our  inability  to 
explain.  Bloom,  it  is  well  known,  is  a  metallurgical  term  signifying  a 
hammered  mass  of  iron  (Ang.-Saz.  Bloma,  a  mass  or  lump  of  metal ;  Germ. 
Eisem  Blame),  the  first  form  into  which  the  metal  is  wrought  after  it  has 
been  melted  from  the  ore.  A  Bloom  is  usually  described  as  a  four-sided 
ingot  about  two  feet  in  length  ;  the  ncit  process  being  the  reduction  of 
blooms  into  anconies,  or  fiat  bars  with  a  square  rough  knot  at  each  end, 
Tbe  large  amount  of  tbe  payment  to  be  made  by  the  lessee  here  deserves 
notice,  being  14  shillings  a  week  "duraunt  les  deuz  Olyvers ; "'  but  it 
moat  be  observed  that  the  Olyveres  were  of  limited  durability  and  probably 

'  See  a  descent  of  tbs  bmily  of  Tott;  conversant  with  ths  writing  of  the  period, 

in   Whitaker'a   Ducatus  Leodieasii.    A  thii  word  of  uabnowD  denvatioa  ought 

Kobert  Totty  ocoars  u  party  to  a  dead  poioiblr  to  be  road  "  OlinerM ; "  we  have 

ill  not.    The  Dame  itill  occurs  at  Leedi  lought,  but  in  vain,  for  any  arohaism  or 

'  It  mtiBt  be  obeerred  that,  although  local  term  connected  with  raetol-work- 

the  word  has  here  bseo  printed  "  Olyver,"  ingot  any  other  craft  which  ma;  supply 

'"'  ~  ~  '    ing  taken  oa  equivalent  to  v) ;  a  clue  to  the  aigniGodtiaa  of  it  so  read. 


et,  aa  will  be  obvious  to  those  who  are 

VOL.  XTiir, 
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periBhed  in  the  tuine,  and  the  letsee  wai  to  be  sopplied  with  fuel,  on  con- 
diUon  that  no  tree  (£ould  be  felled  without  conient  of  the  leuor. 

There  occurs  in  this  curious  little  document  another  term  inToWed  in 
■ome  obscurity.  Sir  Richard  covenanted  to  provide  "  urre  suffisannt  pur 
l«s  ditz  Oljvers."  It  has  been  snggested  that  urre  may  signifj  ore,  and 
the  word  occurs  in  this  sense  in  old  French  writers ;  Boquefort  gives 
"Ore;  mine,  tr^or,  metal  quelconque.*'*  We  hopa  that  some  of  our 
readers,  conversant  with  archaisms  of  this  class  and  period,  or  with 
technical  words  in  use  in  the  districts  of  Yorkshire  which  abound  in 
mineral  wealth,  may  favour  us  with  some  more  satisfactorj  interpretations 
of  the  terms  which  Mr.  Wentworth  has  thus  brought  under  onr  con- 
sideration. 

It  appears  by  another  document  preserved  at  Woolley  that,  two  years 
subsequently  to  the  date  of  tbis  lease,  Sir  Richard  de  Goldeshurghe  g^nted 
to  John  de  Hain  and  Robert  de  Che  worth,  his  park  of  Creskeld,  "  cum 
olaustura  et  fossata,"  and  all  other  appurtenances,  to  hold  to  thorn  and 
their  heirs  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  fee  by  the  services  therefore  due  and 
accustomed.  To  this  deed  (without  witnesses)  dated  at  Lamely,  "die 
venationis,  in  craatino  Ascensionis  domini,"  28  Edw.  III.  (23  Hay,  1354), 
the  grantor  appended  his  seal.  The  impression  is  on  red  wax  ;  the  seal  b 
circular  and  hears  an  escutcheon  charged  with  a  cross  moline.  From  the 
Roll  of  Arms,  compiled  1337—1350,  edited  by  Sir  H.  N.  Sicolas,  we  leam 
that  Monsire  de  Goldesbrough  "  port  d'argent  a  une  crois  patey  du  sable." 

With  the  documents  already  described  Ur.  Wentworth  has  communicated 
two  others,  concerning  the  possessions  of  the  Cistercian  Monastery  of 
Byland,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  These  deeds  relate  more 
immediately  to  the  estates  of  his  family  at  Woolley.  Of  the  first  the 
following  is  an  abstract : — 

Deed  indented,  dated  at  Woolley  (Wlveley)  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost 
(June  8)  A.  D.  1348,  whereby  Thomas  de  Stayntone  of  Woolley  released 
to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  fiyland  (Beltalanda)  and  their  successors  all 
services  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  viz.,  homage,  scutage,  suit  of  court,  or 
any  other  foreign  service,  or  any  customs,  exactions,  or  demands  which  he 
clamed  from  them  for  all  their  lands  and  tenements  within  the  territory  of 
Woolley,  except  tbe  rent  of  2t.  3d.  for  land  which  the  said  Abbot  and 
Convent  held  of  him  in  "  Wlveley  Uorehouse  "  by  fealty  and  the  aforesaid 
rent.  Witnessed  by  "  Dominis  Willelmo  Scote,  Briano  de  Thomhille, 
Henrico  de  Sotehille,  militibus,  Hugone  de  Brereley,  Johsnne  de  Stayn- 
tone, Laurencio  de  Stayntone,  et  Thoma  de  Stayntone,  filiis  Thome  de 
Stayntone,  et  aliis."     Seal  missing. 

With  this  document  a  second  has  been  preserved,  relating  to  the  same 
transaction,  and  executed  on  the  same  day,  and  in  presence  of  the  same 
witnesses.     We  here  give  an  abstract  of  it : — ■ 

Deed  indented,  dated  at  Woolley  (Wlveley)  on  the  feast  of  Fenteoost 
(June  8)  1.  s.   1348t  whereby  Robert  de  Stayntone,    son  and  heir  of 


'  Ang.'Sas.  On,  vata  metiUtL  Accord- 
ing to  another  aappoutioD,  vrrt  ma; 
ai^iif?  fuel,  from  uro,  to  burn ;  Kelham 
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ThwiAB  de  Stayntone  of  Woolley,  releaaed  to  the  Abbot  and  Conrent  of 
BjUod  (Bellalanda)  for  erer  oil  eerricoB  corporeal  and  incorporeal  and 
foreign,  and  abo  all  exactions,  customii  and  demands  for  all  their  lands 
and  tenements  within  the  territor;  of  Woolley,  except  the  land  in 
**  WlTelej  Morehouse,"  for  which  thej  pay  annually  2(.  Zd.  for  all 
■ervice,  as  appears  in  a  certain  quit  claim  hj  Thomas  his  father  to  the  said 
Abbot  and  eonrent.  Witnegsed  by  "  Dominia  Wiltcluo  Scot,  Briano  de 
Thomhille,  Henrico  de  Sotehille,  militibus,  Thoma  de  Stayntone,  Hugone 
de  Breresley,  Johanne  de  Stayntone,  Laurencio  de  Stayntone,  et  Thoma  da 
Stayntone,  filiis  Thome  de  Stayntone,  et  aliis." 

Appended  by  a  parchment  label  is  a  fragment  of  a  seal  of  dark  green 
wax,  of  pointed-oral  form,  about  1}  inch  in  width;  the  derice  appears  to 
bare  been  an  ecclesiastical  figure  standing,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a 
crosier,  and  in  his  left  a  cloaed  book  against  his  breaat  ;  on  each  aide  is 
suspended  an  escutcheon  charged  with  a  lion  rampant ;  the  ground  is 
diapered.  Of  the  legend  only  the  letters  *  ■  ell  *  -  remain.  On  the 
reverse  is  an  impression  of  a  counterseal,  probably  the  abbot's  $eeretum,  of 
OTftl  form,  about  |  inch  in  length ;  the  device,  a  gem,  possibly  antique,  is  a 


Sokl  of  Bjland  Abboy. 


bull  J  the  legend  is — •ottottakitebal  :  • — Ko  perfect  impression  of  any 
seal  of  Byland  Abbey  appears  to  be  knovm.  In  the  last  edition  of  the 
Monasticon  a  mutilated  impression  is  mentioned,  of  which  the  device  seems 
to  have  been  an  abbot  with  a  crosier  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  the  other  ; 
of  the  legend  no  more  remained  than  ■  ■  ■  ■  abbatis  •  Bb  ■  bel  -  ■  •  ■  It 
was  appended  to  a  deed  without  date,  probably  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
in  the  Office  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Mon.  Angl.  vol.  7.  p.  345.  We 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Wentworth  for  au  impression  of  another  seal,  probably 

*  The  oonntar  saal  of  which  wa  hava  found  in  Suffolk,  sud  exhibited  by  the 

here  tn  imprauion  was  doubtless  one  of  late  Marquis  of  Northampton,    lir.  C. 

the  imtoresting  class  of  seals,  conuetiug  Roiioh  Ssoith  hss  given  a  very  eaiiaus 

of  antique  or  medinvsl  gems  sst  io  ia-  msmoic   od    meditevol   seals   set   with 

■Bribed  rima  of  silver  of  other  metal  andeat     gems,     Collectanea     Antiqua, 

Riamplea   have    been    noticed  in   this  vol.  iv.  p.  66,  where  Dumerooa  examples 

Journal,   toL  ill   p.  TB,  Eepecislly  one  are  figured. 
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of  (he  Mune  abbey,  dow  detached,  of  which  the  device  appears  to  htito 
been  an  ecelesiaitical  figure  atandiog,  betveen  tiro  esentoheDDB  each 
charged  with  a  lion  rampant.  The  dimensi<mB,  {ana,  and  general  ietiga 
appear  to  hare  been  vorj  like  those  of  the  seal  above  described,  bnt  it  ia 
evidently  from  a  difFerent  matrix,  and  there  ie  no  coanterseal.  Two  coata 
bare  been  aaaigned  to  Byland  Abbey,  namely,  gales  a  lion  rampant  argent 
debnuBed  with  a  crosier  in  bend  Binister  or  ;  and  qtiarteriy  gules  and 
argent  a  crosier  in  bend  dexter  or.  The  fbrai»  was  doubtless  the  eoat  of 
the  founder  Roger  de  Mowbray  differenoed  with  a  crosier ;  which  addition 
does  not  appear  upon  either  of  the  seals  sent  by  Ur.  Wentwortfa. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  legend  upon  the  seoretMm  used  by  the  Abbot 
of  Byland,  as  abore  described,  supplies  anodier  example  of  the  mysterioas 
taliBmanic,  or  pbylacteric,  iuBcriptions  which  have  been  noticed  in  former 
volumes  of  this  Journal,  as  occurring  uptm  pwsonal  omamenta,  brooches, 
and  rings,  mostly  of  tbe  fourteenth  oentory.  Such  objects  appear  to  have 
been  regarded  as  endued  with  certain  physicd  qualities  ;  they  were 
designated  "  medicinable,'*  or  "  virtuoii,^'  and  they  were  probably  held  in 
considerable  estimation. 

The  particular  formula  which  here  occurs  has  been  frequently  noticed 
upon  fioger-rings,  engraved  upon  the  hoop,  but  we  do  not  recall  any 
example  of  its  ubo  as  the  legend  on  a  seat.  Of  tbe  former,  we  may  cite  a 
ring  figured  in  this  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  267,  found  at  Bredicot,  Worcester^ 
shire,  and  inscribed 1-  TfiEBALOVTHOVTHAHi ;  another  found  in  Rocking- 
ham Forest,  described  ibid.  p.  358,  and  bearing  the  legend —  +  evrrr : 
OVTT&  :  HASBOs  :  ADROS,  and  on  the  inner  side —  vsros  :  (tsbos  :  tbebal  ; 

also  a  third,  found  on  the  Olamorgandiire  coast,  and  inscribed 1-  tqbbal 

.  GVT  .  avTTAKi.  Several  other  rings  with  the  like  mysterious  inBcriptions 
might  be  enumerated,  and  they  were  probably  regarded  as  charms  against 
cramp,  the  falling  sickncBs,  and  other  disorders.  On  a  Mlver  ring-fibula 
in  Mr,  Waterton's  collection  the  following  occurs,  with  other  mysterious 
inscriptions,  in  aiello —  +  avsfivoBALTBRAS'i  alpha  bt  *  o).  It  was  ob- 
tained  at  Florence.  Among  physical  charms  In  an  English  medical  US.  at 
Stockholm,  and  published  in  the  Archsologta,  vol.  zxi.  p.  390,  a  formula 
bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  those  above  cited  la  given  as  of  virtue 
againat  toothache — "  for  peynys  b  thoth." 

In  a  volume  amongst  the  MSS.  in  the  Cathedral  library  at  Canterbury, 
entitled — "Liber  Majoris  Yoluminis  Secretorum"  (marked  B.  8.),  the 
following  curious  prescription  is  preserved  : 

*'Pro   Spasmo. — Acoipe   uoam    cedulam  pergameni,   et  soribe   |vimo 

ingnum  orucis,  hoc  modo     j  |  t    Deinde  scribe  kec  nomina  sic, — 

"  +  Thebal  +  Outhe  +  Ghithanay  +  in  nomine  patris  -|-  et  filij  -|-  et 
spiritns  sancti  amen  +  IKc  nazarenus  +  Maria  +  Johanaee  +  Michael 
+  Gabriel  +  Rapael  +  Verbum  caro  factum  est  +. 

"  Poetea  claudatur  ista  cedula  ad  modum  unlos  litere  ita  ut  non  leviter 
possit  aperiri.  Qui  vero  super  se  istud  carmen  honeste  et  reverenter  por- 
taverit  in  dei  omnipotentis  nomine,  et  crediderit,  eine  dubio  a  spasmis 
salvns  erit.  Istud  carmen  haheatur  in  magnam  reverentiam  propter  deum 
qui  virtutem  dedit  verbis,  lapidibus,  et  herbis  ;  et  secrete  servetor  ne  omnes 
uoscant  hoc  carmen,  ne  forte  virtutem  a  deo  datom  amittet." 
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It  ilioDld  be  obMTTed  that  the  oroBses  in  thia  unguUr  phjrsical  fonnula 
u«  ftllernkte];  rnbricated  and  coloured  hlue  ;  in  form  the;  kre  similar  to 
that  aboTs  figured.  We  are  not  avare  that  this  tecretwn  hot  been  cited  ia 
anj  notices  of  the  ehaims  and  mjaterions  phjiacterio  carmina  so  much  in 
Togne  in  mediffiT&l  times.  Another  formula  iu  the  same  MS.  gives  the 
word  "  Thebel,"  in  direcUons  for  the  inrocatioa  of  good  angels ;  it  is 
entitled  "  Angelicum  Tolumen  de  proprio  angelo." 

With  the  documents  already  noticed  we  hare  received  by  Mr.  Went- 
iroTth's  kindness  the  following,  of  somewhat  later  datOi  and  relating  to 
proper^  ia  Uie  West  Biding  of  Torkshire,  between  Iieeds  and  Bradford. 
It  may  be  regarded  with  iotereet  on  acoonnt  of  the  distinguished  peisonage, 
Hmnphry  the  Good  Dnlte  ot  Gloucester,  whose  name  here  occurs  as  one 
of  the  feoffees  of  Margaret  BoUyng  of  Wadlamles,  a  place  now  called 
Woodland  Hall,  near  Bradford.  Of  her  history  or  connexion  with  the 
psrUes  here  named,  Ur.  Wentworth  has  not  supplied  particulars. 

Deed  dated  at  Wadlandes,  10  August,  U  Hen.  YI.  {l.  d.  1433) 
whereby  Hugaret  BoUyng  granted  to  Humphry,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  John 
Lerenthorp,  sen.,  John  Leventhorp,  jun.,  John  Ejug,  Ticar  of  Halifax, 
Eobert  Dronne,  parson  of  Kighley,  Criatopher  Spenser,  esq.,  Robert 
Indipe,  vicar  gf  CaWerley,  Eichard  Willesthorpe,  and  John  Rissbeworthe, 
■11  her  estftte  in  all  lands  and  tenements,  rents  and  services,  in  Calverley, 
Fanley,  Fudsey,  Wadlandes,  and  Eccleshille,  which  she  lately  had  of  the 
feoffinent  of  Thomas  Thomour  her  father  ;  to  hold  to  tiiem  and  their  heirs 
Ibr  ever,  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  fee  by  the  services  dierefore  due  and  of 
right  accustomed ;  upon  condition  that  the  Duke,  &c.,  or  one  of  thetn, 
ihonld  reinfeoff  her  and  her  heirs,  or  perform  the  will  of  her  or  of  her  beirs 
in  any  other  manner  when  they  had  notice  thereof;  with  a  power  of 
reentry  to  her  and  her  heirs  iu  case  the  said  Duke,  lia.,  should  refuse  so 
ledo.    Witnessed  by  "  Waltero  Calveriey  armigero  (johanne  .  .'.  .  Henrico 

erated),  Roberto  Bollyng,  WjlleJmo  Rotheley,  ct  aliis  (Willehno  de 

Leventhorpe  ....  Johanne  de  Uille  do  Wulstone,  mterlmed)."  Appended 
by  a  parchment  Jahel  is  a  small  circular  seal  of  red  wax,  i  in.  diom.  ;  the 
^vice  is  an  If,  rudely  executed.  A   W. 
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OoTATioa  MoBGAH,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Vice-Preaident,  in  the  Chur. 

On  occasion  of  tlie  opening  Meeting  of  &notlier  Session,  Mr.  Morg&n 
obserred  that  be  could  not  refrain  from  offering  a  passing  allnsion  to  the 
satisfaction  with  which  he  had  participated,  amongst  many  friends  whom  he 
now  saw  before  him,  in  the  corditd  reception  given  to  the  Institnte  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  in  Glouoegtershire.  The  retrospect  of  that  pleasant 
gathering  renewed  his  impression  in  regard  to  the  valuable  results  with 
which  it  had  been  attended,  in  the  elucidation  of  local  subjects  of  great 
historical  and  archteological  interest,  to  which  attention  had  been  drawn  in 
the  ezcnrsions,  and  through  the  valuable  memoirs  read  on  the  occasion  bj 
Professor  WilUs,  Dr.  Guest,  Professor  Westmacott,  the  Rer.  C.  E.  Harts- 
home,  Mr.  Powell,  Dr.  Ormerod,  the  Rev.  S.  Ljsons,  with  other  tftlented 
fellow  labourers  in  the  field  of  archteolog^cal  investigation,  through  whose 
co-operation  at  Gloucester  a  fresh  and  important  light  had  been  thrown 
upon  many  subjects  of  local  history  and  antiquities.  Of  the  Temporary 
Museum,  which  bad  been  more  than  usually  attractive  and  composed  in  great 
part  of  objects  of  local  interest,  a  detailed  Catalogue  wonid  soon  be  pub- 
lished. After  some  mention  of  the  encouraging  prospects  presented  to  ihe 
Society  at  Peterborough,  the  place  selected  for  their  next  annual  assembly, 
Mr.  Morgan  then  annouQced  that,  at  the  desu'e  of  many  members,  and 
encouraged  by  the  gratification  expressed  on  occasion  of  the  Special  Exhi- 
bitions at  some  of  the  Monthly  Meetings  during  the  last  Session,  it  bad 
been  determined  to  select  special  subjects  for  illustration  at  three  of  the 
meetings  in  the  ensning  year,  in  alternate  months.  The  subjects  proposed 
were — Antiquities  of  Bronse^Ancient  Tissues,  Embroideries  and  Book- 
bindings,— and  lastly,  for  the  June  Meeting,  Gems  and  Intaglios.  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  been  pleased  to  offer,  with  very 
gratifying  liberality,  to  entrust  a  selection  from  the  invaluable  Blenheim 
Collection  of  Antique  Spbragistic  Art  to  enrich  the  Series. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Blight  ,of  Penzance,  author  of  two  interesting  volumes  on  the 
Wayside  Grosses,  inscribed  slabs,  and  early  antiquities  of  Cornwall,  com- 
municated an  account  of  the  vestiges  of  on  ancient  village  near  Penzance. 
It  is  printed  in  this  volnmo,  p.  39. 

Hr.  Jambs  Yates  offered  some  obserradons  on  cromlechs  in  Cornwall, 
locally  termed  Quoits  ;  he  presented  to  the  Society  drawings  executed  by 
himself  on  a  large  scale,  representing  the  following  remarkable  examples  ; 
Chiln  Quoit,  on  a  tumulus  near  Chftn  Castle  (figured  in  Lysons'  Cornwall, 
pi.  zii.)  i   the  Trevehe  Stone,  a  cromlech  of  large  dunensions,  li  mile  N. 
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«f  St.  Clear;  also  the  cromlech  on  the  hills  between  Mftidstone  and 
Hocheeter,  in  Kent,  known  u  Kita-Cottj  House.  Notices  of  etone  monu- 
ments <^  this  descnption  in  Coniirall  are  {pTen  hy  Borla«e,  pp.  230,  287  ; 
LjBona,  p.  cciix.  ;  anil  in  the  Archnologia,  vol.  zir.  p.  228. 

Sr.  Charltox,  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle, 
sent  the  following  particulars  relating  to  a  dlscorery  of  iron  weapons  at 
Little  Greencroft,*  near  Lanchester,  Durham,  of  which  a  drawing  vas 
exhibited.  The  objects  were  described  as  of  a  miscellaneQus  character. 
They  were  discovered  in  the  bonk  of  a  rivulet,  by  a  man  who  was  fishing. 
Thnr  position  was  about  four  feet  below  the  present  Bnrface  ;  and  attention 
was  cidled  to  them  by  observing  one  of  the  axes  sticking  out  of  the  bank. 
AQ  the  articles  are  of  iron,  eighteen  in  number;  they  consiBt  of  two  swords, 
ooebroad  double-edged  Bword,ifith  the  hilt  perfect;  the  other,  much  corroded, 
being  ringle-edged,  and  ornamented  down  the  blade.  Of  axes,  there  are 
four,  ^ee  of  them  similar  in  form,  but  different  in  size.  There  are  four 
leythes  ;  a  double-headed  pick,  like  the  ordinary  miner's  pick,  but  smaller ; 
a  NOgle-headed  mattock ;  two  other  implements,  also  a  pike  bead,  a  ring  of 
iron  like  that  of  a  bridle  bit,  and  the  remains  of  a  buckle.  These  arc  the  whole 
ef  die  objects  discovered,  as  it  is  believed,  except  one  other  axe-heod.  The 
liurge  Bword,  which  has  suffered  only  in  a  slight  degree,  from  corrosion,  and  at 
firBt  sight  appears  more  like  bronze  than  iron,  is  34^  inches  in  total  length. 
The  hilt,  from  the  cross-piece  to  the  extremity,  5  inches ;  the  blade,  which 
Upere  gradually  to  a  point,  is  2^  inches  at  its  broadest  part  near  the  hilt ; 
tiro  distinct  ribs  run  down  the  blade  at  about  half  an  inch  from  either  edge. 
The  croBS-gnard  is  crescent-shaped,  its  end  projecting  about  balf-an-inch 
tnm  the  blade,  and  the  hilt  is  mounted  with  a  piece  of  similar  form,  within 
the  curve  of  which  ia  a  knob,  forming  a  substitute  for  a  pome).  The  second 
Bword  is  of  iron,  without  the  hilt,  and  greatly  corroded;  its  length  is  about 
SO  inches,  of  which  the  blade  measures  about  26  inches.  Itisaingle-edged, 
and,  along  the  blade,  in  two  lines,  runs  an  inlaid  ornament,  apparently  of 
alternate  copper  and  gold  threads.  From  indications  in  some  parts  of  the 
blade,  it  wonld  appear  that  on  one  side  only  of  the  blade  this  line  was 
double.  One  of  the  axes,  possibly  that  called  "  Taper-cez  "  in  documents, 
bears  a  resemblance  to  axes  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  graves,  but  it  is  straight, 
not  eorved  as  in  those  specimens.  The  other  three  axes,  one  large,  and  two 
smaller,  have  long  blades  extended  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  haft 
upwards  and  downwards.  The  blade  of  the  largest  measures  12  inches  in 
the  cntting-edge.  The  matlock  and  pick  are  exceedingly  small.  The 
other  two  implements  are  formed  of  bars  about  half-an-inch  in  diameter, 
tqaore,  and  terminating  in  the  ooe  instance  in  a  spear  point  at  one  end,  and 
gonge-shaped,  or  rather  spoon-sbaped,  at  the  other.  The  second  about  18 
mches  long,  pointed  at  one  end,  and  more  obtuse  at  the  other.  Tbe  four 
Mjthes  are  ^most  alike  ;  the  blade  straight,  with  a  right-angled  crook  to 
attach  it  to  the  handle^;  each  blade  is  about  16  inches  long,  by  balf-an-inch 
in  breadth.  The  iron  ring  and  buckle  may  have  formed  portions  of  borse- 
famitnre.  "  In  endeavouring  to  assign  a  date  and  a  period  for  these 
articles,"  Dr.  Charlton  observed,  "  the  peculiar  form  of  the  swords  and  axes 
will  be  of  material  assistance.  Though  found  in  the  ricioity  of  the  Roman 
etmp  at  Lanchester,  they  do  not  resemble  Roman  arms.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  swords  were  long  and  broad,  like  that  before  ui,  but  they  had 
bordly  any  cross-piece ;  and  in  no  instance,  that  we  are  aware  of,  has  a 
hilt  been  discorered  of  tbe  peculiar  shape  here  found.     The  bronxe  swords. 
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pruerved  in  the  Rojftl  Ifiueum  at  Copenhagen,  coDaidered  u  of  the 
Heathen  period,  and  belonging  to  the  BO-call^  Bronze  Age,  are  of  this 
iaahion.  Among  man^  ezampleB  figured  in  the  Atlas  of  Northern  Ardiso- 
logy,  there  are  many  with  the  creecent-shaped  crosa^pieoe,  and  some  with 
the  rererted  crescent  at  the  extremity  of  ^e  hilt.  It  may  be  nrged  that 
most  of  these  awords  are  of  bronze,  irhite  tfaia  is  of  iron.  Granting  thia,  wa 
may  observe  that  the  iron  swwds  found  in  Uie  tombs  'of  the  Vikings  in 
Norway,  with  gold  bracelets  and  coins  of  the  later  Soman  and  Byaantina 
emperors,  are  of  similar  fashioQ.  The  iron  axes,  too,  and  especially  the 
supposed  taper'aie,  irhich  has  been  described,  resemble  those  of  Norway. 
The  scythes  are  the  same  in  form  as  those  now  used  in  Norway.  There  are 
many  ancient  scythes  of  this  type  in  the  Christiania  Uuaeam.  In  Nwway, 
it  may  be  observed,  iron  seems  to  take  the  place  of  bronse,  the  latter  metal 
being  of  rare  occurrence.  The  straight,  one-edged  blade  with  the  intud 
pattern,  is  not  so  easily  assigned  ;  auoh  weapons  having  been  found  in 
France,  and  near  the  Rhine,  bat  they  are  rare  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  gmTca 
of  the  South  of  England.  As  to  the  other  implements,  they  proeent  no 
characteristic  features.  We  have  little  doubt  that  the  more  perfect  sword 
is  of  ScandinaviaD  origin  ;  and  that  the  iron  axes  and  scythes  may  be 
from  the  same  locality  On  the  other  band,  the  sword  may  have  been 
wrested  from  the  hand  of  a  Norse  Viking,  and  preserved  as  an  heirloom  in 
some  Saxon  churl's  family  to  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Danish  and  Norse  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  population.  In  a  sudden 
incursion  these  weapons  may  have  been  hidden  in  the  bank  of  the  stream, 
and  the  premature  death  of  their  owner  may  have  oaused  the  place  of  con- 
cealment to  be  forgotten.  It  is  probable  that  we  have  here  a  relic  of  that 
turbulent  period  when  the  Norseman  rode  triumphant  on  the  waves  alcmg 
our  eastern  coast,  landing  to  spoil  the  inhabitants,  and  to  bum  churches  and 
monasteries,  anil  when  the  very  name  of  the  Dane  created  terror  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land." 

Mr.  A.  W.  FiUHKS  remarked  that,  among  the  very  onrious  weapons  and 
implements  described  by  Dr.  Charlton,  the  sword  first  noticed  is  nndoubtediy 
of  the  type  called  Norwegian,  of  which  two  examples  are  in  the  British 
Museum,  one  of  them  found  in  Norfolk,  the  other  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
Witham  in  Lincolnshire  ;  it  appears  probable  that  they  may  have  been  the 
weapons  of  the  Danes,  but  they  may  undoubtedly  have  been  used  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  The  long  single-edged  blade  is  a  weapon  of  great  rarity  in 
England,  although  comparatively  common  in  France,  and  possibly  of  the 
kind  designated  the  culter  validui  by  Gregory  of  Tours.  The  inlaid  orna> 
ment  very  rarely  occurs  ;  a  blade  in  the  British  Museum,  with  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  threads  thus  inserted,  supplies,  however,  evidence  of  the  use  of 
such  weapons  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  ;  it  bears  an  alphabet  in  Anglo-Saxon 
Runes,  with  the  name  Beognoth.  Other  specimens  of  weapons  of  this  class 
are  amongst  Mr.  Roach  Smith's  collections,  now  in  the  Museum.  Th«« 
are  no  examples  of  the  rare  hatchet  resembling  those  found  at  Greencroft. 

The  various  types  of  iron  swords  and  of  axes  of  the  ante-Nonuan  period, 
found  in  England,  are  described  and  figured  in  Mr.  Hewitt's  Treatise  on 
Ancient  Armour  and  Weapons  in  Europe,  vol.  L,  pp.  31 — 48,  where 
references  are  given  to  other  publications.  The  long  single-edged  blade 
appears  to  resemble  that  regarded  by  the  Abbd  Cochet  and  other  anti- 
quaries as  the  Frankisli  mramataxiu,  but  its  length  is  much  greater. 
A  remarkable  specimen  of  this  knife-sword,  which  when  perfect  was  nearly 
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of  th«  s«D«  length  kb  that  described  by  Dr.  Charlton,  ii  figured  in  Ur. 
Boactt  Smith's  CoUe  ct&nea  Antiqua,  vol.  ii.,  p.  245  ;  it  Was  found  in  the 
Thtunea,  as  iras  als  o  another  of  somewhat  different  type,  measuring 
34  inches  without  the  handle,  which  is  wanting.  The  blades  are  deeply 
grooved  on  both  sides,  as  is  usnidly  the  cose  wi&  the  examples,  of  smaller 
dimensionH.  found  on  the  contineut.  Sea  the  Abb^  Cochet's  Sipulturet 
Gaidoue*,  itc.,  p.  209.  The  inlud  ornament  in  double  lines  upon  the 
blade  found  at  Qreencroft  appears  to  be  a  braid  of  wires  of  three  metals, 
gold,  siWer,  and  copper  (?),  intertwined  or  plaited  together  and  bammered 
into  the  grooves  ;  the  entire  sorface  of  the  weapon,  and  also  that  of  the 
sword  before  described,  is  furrowed  with  wavy  lines,  like  a  Damascus  blade, 
reminding  us  of  that  mentioned  in  Beowulf  as  the  "  costliest  of  irons, 
variegated  like  a  snake."  The  axes  are  very  remarkable ;  tbey  are  of 
Prankish  type,  designated  by  the  Abb^  Cochet  hachei  d  lame  ovterte,  of 
which  he  figures  a  specimen  in  his  work  before  cited,  p.  207  ; '  and  he 
states  that  hatchets  of  precisely  simitar  fashion  were  exhibited  amongst  the 
objecU  from  Denmark  in  the  Sxpositian  at  Paris  in  1855.  The  disoorery 
communicated  by  Dr.  Charlton  presents  many  interesting  and  uncommon 
femtnres  ;  we  hope   that  it  may  be  fully   recorded   in   the  Archsaotogia 

Mb.  C.  3.  Obbaves,  Q.C,  gave  the  following  account  of  a  sepulohral 
mound  lately  examined  by  him  in  Derbyshire :  "  On  Hov.  7,  I  opened  a 
barrow  in  die  paruh  of  Bradley  near  Ashbome  ;  it  measured  about  30 
yards  in  diameter,  and  was  raised  to  the  height  of  about  6  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  natural  soil.  I  opened  a  trench  1^  yards  long  and  4  feet  wide 
across  the  centre  of  the  mound ;  after  the  trench  bad  been  sunk  2  feet 
deep,  charcoal  and  wood-ashes  were  found  in  several  places,  and  occasionally 
a  pebble  which  had  evidently  been  subjected  to  fire.  When  the  surface  of 
the  natural  soil  was  reached,  a  thin  layer  of  wood-ashes  was  found  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  trench,  snd  a  single  small  fragment  of  bone.  Think- 
ing it  possible  that  the  centre  of  the  barrow  might  bare  been  missed,  I  had 
two  other  trenches  begun  from  the  centre,  at  right  angles  to  the  first  trench, 
and,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  first  cutting,  an  ura  was  speedily  dis- 
eorered.  It  was  accidentally  struck  by  a  spade,  and  a  fragment  fell  out 
together  with  bone-ashes  and  a  piece  of  metal.  All  our  endeavours  proved 
unavailing  to  remove  the  remainder  of  the  urn  without  further  damage.  It 
appeared  to  be  aliout  18  inches  high  and  15  wide,  formed  of  coarse  ware  ; 
black  in  the  inside  and  red  on  the  outside.  The  lower  part  is  perfectly 
plain,  but  a  pattern,  two  or  more  inches  broad,  of  scored  sigsag  lines,  runs 
round  the  upper  part  of  it  immediately  below  the  mouth.  It  stood  upright 
on  the  natural  ground,  and  around  it  there  was  a  larger  quantity  of  wood- 
ashes  than  anywhere  else  ;  it  seemed  as  if  these  had  either  been  thrown  upon 
the  urn,  or  were  the  remains  of  wood  burnt  over  it  after  it  was  placed  there ; 
tills  inference  ia  somewhat  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  earth  around 
was  looser  than  in  other  parts  of  the  mound.  The  urn  was  full  of  pieces  of 
calcmed  bone  and  wood-ashes.  The  fragments  of  bone  consisted  of  parts 
of  a  rib,  of  the  skull,  and  the  round  ends  of  leg  or  thigh  bones ;  they  were 
much  hoaey-combed.     The  whole  was  perfectly  dry,  notwithstanding  the 

>  See  Qennan  ipecimens,  in  taaxe  de-      taf.  T,  dg.  11 ;  snil  Hewitt's  Armi  ami 
jrw  nmilBT  to  those  foiuid  at  Ormnoroft.       Anauur,  pi.  viL  &g.  5. 
lindsnsduait,    AltertbUmar,   Haft    11, 
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rainy  leuon  ;  and,  u  the  utnfttion  ii  eleTated  and  natimllj  dry,  the  pro- 
bability is  that  all  bod  remained  in  the  aame  atate  from  the  time  of  the 
depoBib  The  piece  of  metal  lay  nearly  if  not  ignite  at  the  top,  iiuide  of  the 
um.  It  bad  vood-asheB  and  pieces  of  bone  adhering  to  both  it«  aides,  and 
was  encrusted  with  a  costing  of  a  very  bright  light  green  colour,  which  has 
become  dull  by  exposure.  The  broader  end  is  rounded  ;  diameter  about  If 
inch  ;  it  has  three  rirets  through  it,  still  in  their  places  near  the  lower 
margin,  and  which  project  on  both  sides  of  the  blade.  It  apparently 
tapered  towards  the  other  end  ;  but  it  is  so  corroded  that  its  shape  cannot 
be  accurately  disunguished.  The  length  is  about  2^  inches.  The  barrow 
vos  formed  of  earth,  with  a  few  pebbles.  There  were  layers  of  soil  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  trench  regularly  stratified,  one  over  another  ; 
these  were  3  or  4  inches  in  breadth,  tbe  earth  of  which  the  whole  was 
composed  was  of  better  quality  than  the  surrounding  lands  ;  indeed  so 
good  that  it  will  make  excellent  dressing.  There  is  no  ca?ity  apparent 
from  which  tbe  material  might  have  been  taken  ;  and  the  inference  may 
be  admissible  that  tbo  mound  was  formed  of  thick  parings  of  the  adjacent 
surface,  possibly  with  ling  or  heather  growing  on  it. 

"Thus  the  good  quality  of  ^e  soil  may  probably  be  owing  to  the  quantity 
of  vegetable  matter  in  it,  and  thick  sods  of  turf  might  easily  be  laid,  in  strata, 
BO  OS  to  present  tiie  appearance  which  has  been  described.  On  the  same 
day  I  opened  another  barrow  about  100  yards  distant.  This  had  probably 
been  of  the  same  size  as  the  other ;  but  the  field  in  which  it  is  situated 
baving  been  under  the  plough  for  many  years,  the  summit  had  been  gra- 
dually lowered.  Having  ascertuoed  the  middle  of  it,  1  opened  a  <nrcular 
hole  12  feet  in  diameter,  but  nothing  was  discovered  excepting  charred 
wood  and  ashes.  The  soil  was  looser  and  not  so  good  as  in  the  other 
borrow,  and  there  were  no  layers  of  earth  apparent,  nor  any  deposit  of 
wood-ashes  on  the  natural  soil.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this  barrow 
hod  been  previously  opened.  It  may  deserve  mention  that  the  place  where 
these  barrows  are  situated  seems  to  have  been  known  as  '  Brunt  Wood.' 

"  About  thirty-fire  years  ago  on  iron  speor-head  was  turned  up  by  the 
plough  in  the  Geld  where  this  barrow  is  situated.  It  is  possible  that  some 
conflict  may  have  occurred  at  the  dace  ;  tho  character  of  the  ground  is 
consistent  with  that  supposition,  the  lands  falls  considerably  from  the 
barrows  in  every  direction,  except  towards  the  East,  and  there  is  a  brook 
and  boggy  ground  on  the  west  and  south." 

The  relics  brought  for  eiomiuation  by  the  kindness  of  Ur.  Oreaves,  and 
which  he  slated  his  intention  to  present  to  the  British  Museum,  appeared 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  interment  at  Bradley  was  of  the  same  period 
and  character  as  the  barrow-burial h  which  have  been  examined  in  Derby- 
shire by  Mr.  Bateman  and  by  other  antiquaries  from  time  to  time.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  fragments  of  tbe  um  disinterred  by  Hr.  Oreaves 
proved  insufficient  to  determine  its  form  ;  the  cinerary  urns,  however,  of 
the  locality  are  well  illustrated  in  Mr.  Bateman's  Yestigea  of  the  Antiquities 
of  Derbyshire.  The  occurrence  of  pebbles  iu  sepulchral  mounda  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  ;  in  one  instance  the  pebble  of  quartz  had  apparently  been 
placed  in  Uie  hand  of  the  corpse.  Brooee  blades,  supposed  to  have  been 
daggers,  or  the  heads  of  lances,  have  been  occasionally  found ;  several 
specimens  are  preserved  in  Mr.  Bateman's  interesting  Museum  at  Yolgrave 
llall,  Derbyshire,  but  they  have  usually  accompanied  interments  mode 
without  cremation. 
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Ifr.  MOBOAiT  gara  a  short  noUce  of  a  iimitar  exploration  lately  made 
under  his  directioa  at  Penhow,  HonmoathRbire.  The  sepulofaral  mound  in 
ttia  instance  m  situated  near  a  rery  remarkable  epring  of  water,  which 
guehes  forth  from  the  soil  in  a  oopious  Btream.  The  barrow  measured  about 
110  feet  in  diameter,  9  feet  high.  On  cutting  a  wide  trench  across  it, 
regular  etraU  of  fine  loam  were  apparent,  taken  probably  from  the  adjacent 
ground  ;  no  remuna  of  bones  or  any  charred  wood  were  found  ;  a  bronze 
blade  or  dagger  was  bronght  to  light,  »Ibo  the  moiety  of  a  whetstone, 
and  namerotu  flint  flakes  or  chippings,  which  were  brought  for  inspection. 

Mr.  W.  BuKOEB  brought  also,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Thombury, 
some  similar  reUcB  found  in  a  harrow  on  the  Wiltahire  Downs,  opened  during 
the  preriotu  summer.  Ho 
Mated  that  two  imperfectly 
baked  nms  were  brought  to 
Hgfat,  of  which  one  was 
found  inTcrted  upon  the 
other,  and  containing  a 
quantity  of  calcined  hones ; 
among  these  lay  a  small 
bnnse  blade,  possibly  an 
arrow-bead ;  a  diminutive 
piece,  piohahly  a  rivet,  was 
also  found.  In  one  of  tlio 
momids  examined  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Trollope  at  Srough- 
ton  in  Lincdnshire,  in  18^0, 
as  related  in  this  Journal, 
vol.  Tiii.  p.  344,  a  pair  of 
nms  was  found,  one  being 
inverted  within  the  other, 
as  here  figured  (see  wood- 
cut). The  larger  nro  was 
nearly  filled  with  burnt 
bones,  with  which  lay  a 
fragment  of  flint  and  a  small 
bronie  blade  or  point  for  an 
arrow.  The  occurrence  of 
such  an  object,  as  also  of 
an    nm    thus    corered    by 

another  vessel,    in  lieu   of  cmnapy  u™  toond  to  LUmoiMhinK 

bemg    inverted    as    mostly  Bdrti"i->."-i=un..i>i^ 

found,  ia  Tory  onnsual ;  an  example 
may  be  interesting  to  some  readers,  for  comparison  n 
in  Wiltshire. 

The  Bev.  Gretilli  J,  Chestbk  sent  a  notice  of  the  recent  discovery  of 
a  vessel  of  reddish  ware,  near  Sheffield,  containing  denarii  of  several 
emperors.  The  vase  was  found  a  few  weeks  previously  l^  some  labonrers 
digging  in  waste  ground  east  of  the  town,  near  the  line  of  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  railway.  The  coins  had  apparently  been  long 
in  circulation  ;  those  seen  by  Mr.  Chester  comprised  1  of  Yitellius,  5  of 
Vespasian,  1  of  Trajau,  6  of  Hadrian,  3  of  Antoninus  Fius.  Some  others 
were  not  to  he  identified.     It  was  slated  that  the  ura  contained  also  silver 


1  perfect  state,  from  another  county, 
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coins  of  M&rk  Antony,  Otfao,  Lncilla,  and  Criipina.  The  number  of  cotos 
fonnd  wa«  about  100,  but  Ur.  Chester  remarked  that  the  receat  promul- 
gationa  b;  the  police  antboritiea  of  a  change  in  regard  to  "  Treaenre 
TroTO,"  has  had  the  effect  of  making  persons  wary  in  making  known  tbeir 
porchaaes.  There  is  no  Roman  Camp  in  the  immediate  neighbourliood, 
the  nearest  being  that  between  Tinaley  and  Rotherham,  and  distant  about 
five  miles.  It  ie,  honeTcr,  worthy  of  remark  that  a  street,  on  the  bill 
whereon  the  old  parish  Church  of  ShefGetd  is  placed,  ts  called  Campo  Lane, 
and  this  name  may  indicate  the  former  existence  of  some  Roman  entrench- 
ment at  the  junction  of  the  Sheaf  with  the  Dun.  This  supposition  may 
be  corroborated  by  the  tradition  that  the  only  Roman  remains  discovered 
within  the  town  of  Sheffield  were  found  immediately  below  Campo  Lane, 
and  between  it  and  the  rirer. 

Mr,  ^-^BitT  WiY  gare  a  short  notice  of  a  dish  or  baein  of  brass, 
engraved  curiously  with  mythological  subjects.  It  was  fonnd  in  the  bed  of 
the  Severn,  in  1824,  in  forming  piers  for  a  bridge  at  the  Haw  Passage, 
between  Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury.  It  measures  lOf  in.  in  diameter, 
and  1 1  in.  in  depth.  It  ia  engraved  with  the  following  subjects  : — In  the 
central  compartment,  which  is  circular  and  hammered  up  so  as  to  form  a 
■light  boss,  is  represented  the  death  of  Nisus,  king  of  Megara,  by  the 
treachery  of  his  daughter  Scylla,  who  cuts  off  his  golden  lock  to  ensure 
conquest  to  Minos,  the  inrader  of  his  realm.  Around  this  are  six  circular 
compartments,  in  which  appear — the  rape  of  Ganymede  ;  Ganymede  offi- 
ciating as  cupbearer  at  a  banquet  of  the  Gods  ;  Orpheus  entreating  Proser- 
pine to  liberate  Enrydice  from  the  infernal  shades  ;  Orpheus  looking  back 
at  Eurydice,  who  is  seized  and  dragged  back  to  the  regions  of  death  ; 
Ceres  sending  forth  Triptolemns  to  instruct  famished  mankind  in  the  opera- 
tions of  agriculture  ;  and,  lastly,  Triptolemns,  mounted  on  a  dragon, 
scattering  seed-com  over  the  earth.  Around  each  of  the  seven  circles  ia 
inscribed  an  hexameter  line,  explaining  the  subject  represented,  and  in 
each  intervening  space  is  introduced  a  cherub,  a  nimbed  head  with  four 
wings.  An  inscription,  engraved  on  the  under  side,  states  that  this  diah, 
found  as  above  described,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  J.  HawkioB  of  the  finder, 
Ben  Jones,  one  of  the  workmen  employed  in  digging  the  foundations.  At 
the  sale  of  the  effects  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  who  lived  at  the  Haw,  the  dish  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Williams,  bookseller,  at  Cheltenham,  for  about  20 
guineas,  and  sold  by  him  to  the  present  possessor,  W.  Lawrence  Lawrence, 
Esq.,  by  whose  kind  permission  it  was  exhibited.  An  account  of  the  dis- 
covery was  published,  with  a  plate,  in  Monthly  Mag.,  April,  1825,  p.  218  ; 
it  was  noticed  also  by  Mr.  Counsel,  Gent.  Mag.,  vol  zciv.,  ii.,  p.  164  ;  see 
also  vol.  xcv.,  i.,  p.  605  ;  ii.,  pp.  417,  605.  A  lithograph  of  the  original 
size,  drawn  from  the  dish  by  F.  Whishaw,  was  published  by  Clark,  Bircbin 
Lane,  soon  after  the  discovery.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  few  .weeke  pre- 
viously, in  the  same  works  for  the  Haw  bridge,  and  near  the  same  part  of 
the  Severn,  a  similar  brass  dish  had  been  found  at  a  depth  of  seven  feet  in 
the  bed  of  the  river.  The  first  notice  of  that  discovery  appears  to  be  a 
communication  in  Suppl.  Gent.  Mag.,  June,  1824,  vol  xciv.,  i.,  p.  627. 
The  object,  then  lately  found,  is  described  as  measuring  about  12  in.  in 
diameter.  "  On  the  inside,  at  the  bottom,  is  a  small  circle,  in  which  the 
figure  of  a  man  in  an  upright  sitting  posture  is  carved  out,  and  with  a 
pen  seems  in  the  act  of  tracing  the  devices  and  inscriptiooB,  which  are 
all  of  different  mythological  suQects,  and  wrought  in  seven  diaUuot  com- 
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jMrtments,  In  ooe  of  which  is  recorded  the  birth  of  Maximal,  in  another 
the  infant  Hercnles  fitraogling  the  serpents  in  his  cradle,  and  in  the 
third  the  giant  Eercnles  slajiiig  a  dragon."  It  was  in  poigession  of 
the  person  who  kept  the  ferrj  at  Haw  Passage,  and  lir.  Whishaw  pro< 
mised  to  suppljr  Mr.  Urban  with  a  drawiug.  At  a  later  period  it  is 
stated  to  have  belonged  to  a  Hr.  Bullinger,  landlord  of  the  Haw  Bridge 
Inn,  the  a&me  person  poasiblj  who  bad  previously  kept  the  ferry  ;  at 
his  death  it  was  sold,  and  all  iuquiriea  have  been  unavailing  to  trace 
into  whose  possession  it  ma;  have  come.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  two  dishes  originally  formed  a  pair,  accidentally  lost  together  in  the 
Serem  ;  and  that  they  were  of  the  class  of  appliances  for  the  table, 
used  for  waahing  hands  after  the  banquet,  called  gtmellumtt,  which 
appear  always  to  be  described  by  pairs,  baeins  jumeaux,  as  tbey  are 
deaignated  by  De  Laborde,  iu  whose  Glossary,  appended  to  his  Notice 
of  Enamels,  die.,  in  the  Lonvre,  a  full  account  of  their  use  is  given  under 
the  word  Sacint.  It  may  deserve  observation  that  one  of  the  pair  was 
uanallj  furnished  with  a  little  spoat,  ot  "  biberon  pour  donner  d  laver," 
commonly  in  form  of  the  head  of  an  animal,  through  which  the  water, 
oeeaeion^y  prepared  with  aromatic  herbs,  was  poured  over  the  hands  into 
the  companion  bacin.  The  date  of  the  curious  specimen  exhibited  by  Mr, 
Lawrence  may  be  assigned  to  the  tweli^  century.  The  design  appears  to 
be  of  German  character,  or  possibly  the  badw  were  made  in  Flanders. 
The  details,  although  coarsely  engraved,  are  well  expressed,  and  the  story 
in  each  subject  is  delineated  with  conuderable  effect  and  skill. 

The  Rev.  P.  Spurrbll  communicated  a  notice  of  a  wooden  effigy  of  an 
ecclesiastic  in  the  church  of  Little  Leighs,  Essex,  situated  about  half  a  mile 
west  of  the  high  road  from  Braiatree  to  Chelmsford.  This  relio  of 
monumental  sculpture,  in  a  material  not  often  employed,  had  apparently 
not  been  described  by  Morant  or  any  other  writer.  It  ia  placed  within  a 
moral  arched  tomb  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  about  6  ft.  from  the 
east  end ;  on  the  exterior  of  the  church  a  projection  of  about  one  foot 
appears,  by  which  space  was  obtained  for  the  recessed  tomb.  Mr.  Sparrell 
considers  the  e£Sgy  and  tomb  coeval,  date  about  1350  ;  the  tomb  ia  ao  ogee 
arch,  with  a  richly  sculptured  finial,  and  pinnacles,  with  crocheting,  foliage, 
and  the  characteristic  ornaments  of  the  Decorated  style.  The  material  is 
elunch.  Within  this  canopied  niche  lies  the  effigy,  which  is  of  oak,  painted 
whit«,  BO  as  to  conceal  all  traces  of  the  original  coloring.  The  head, 
covered  by  a  small  close-fitting  cap,  rests  upon  a  cushion  placed  lozenge- 
wise  and  supported  by  two  figures,  now  much  mutilated,  aa  are  also  some 
portions  of  the  features  ;  the  feet  rest  on  a  round  cushion  supported  by  two 
figures,  apparently  a  lamb  and  a  bear.  The  details  of  the  vestments  are  still 
to  be  discerned  ;  the  chasuble  has  the  orfray  which  at  first  sight  resembles  a 
pailium,  as  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  examples  of  ecclesiastical  costume. 

There  is  no  evidence  or  tradition  which  may  give  a  clue  towards  identi- 
fying the  person  here  represented  ;  it  appears  probable  that  he  was  a 
rector  of  Little  Leighs,  about  1350,  and  he  may  have  been  a  benefactor  to 
the  fabric  ;  a  decorated  window  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  appears 
to  be  of  the  same  period  as  the  tomb  adjacent  to  it.  The  other  windows  in 
that  part  of  the  church  ore  Norman.  The  material,  however,  of  which  the 
effigy  ia  formed,  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  memorial. 
Wooden  effigies  are  comparatively  of  rare  occurrence,  and,  amongst  the 
numerous  effigies  of  stone  commemorating  persons  of  distinction  in  ehurch 
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or  Bt8i«,  a  figure  of  &  p&risli  priest  is  scsrcelj  if  erer  to  be  found.  Tbs 
peouli&r  reoourees  of  &  loealitj-were  doubtleu  regarded  id  the  «rection  of 
tombs,  M  well  as  in  arohitecture.  Id  Essex,  vhere  stone  wu  not  readilj 
proonrable,  brick  was  muob  used  in  building.  Id  that  oonntrj,  it  is  tme, 
there  exist  matiy  sepulchral  effigies  of  stoae  brought  from  other  parts  where 
good  material  for  the  purpose  was  found,  but  the  absence  of  stone  suitable 
for  Bonlpture  may  partly  account  for  the  eiiateaee  of  the  effigy  of  oak 
under  ooasideration.  Ur.  Spurreli  remarked  that  there  may  be  other 
wooden  effigies  in  districts  where  stone  was  rare  and  transport  difficult,  but 
whether  eoclesiaatical  or  lay  rery  few  are  known  to  exist,  and  it  might  be 
well  to  enumerate  them,  and  to  encourage  further  research  for  other 
examples.  In  the  north  transept  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  there  is  a  figure 
supposed  to  represent  John  Peckham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  died 
in  1292  i  it  is  etated  to  be  of  chesnut,  and  it  is  in  very  damaged  state.  One 
of  the  best  wooden  effigies  known  is  a  cross-legged  knight  at  AbergaTenny, 
supposed  to  portray  John  de  Hastings,  who  died  in  1313;  another 
example  is  the  figure  in  Gloucester  Cathedral,  assigned  to  Robert  Curthose, 
son  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  headless  wooden  figure  upon  the  tomb 
of  Henry  V.  in  Westminster  Abbey  can  scarcely  be  included  in  the  list, 
siDoe  it  is  merely  the  carcase  of  a  statue  which  was  formed  with  silver  gilt 
plates  overliud  on  the  wood  ;  these  with  the  silrer  head  were  stolen  in  15i5-G. 
Mr.  Spurreli  observed  that  the  only  other  wooden  effigy  known  to  him  is 
that  of  a  knight  in  Elmatead  Church  in  Essex.  The  figure  at  Little 
Leighs  appears  to  be  the  only  known  example  representing  a  parish  priest, 
and  he  regarded  it  as  well  deserving  of  notice. 

The  subject  to  which  attention  was  thus  invited  by  ICr.  Spnrrell  is  of 
interest  to  those  who  investigate  the  details  of  Monumental  Antiqui^es,  or 
the  history  of  the  sculptor's  art  in  the  middle  ages,  as  exemplified  in  thia 
eonntry.  Sepulchral  statues  of  wood,  rare  as  compared  with  those  of  stone, 
occnr  in  various  localities,  and  a  list  may  be  acceptable  to  our  readers,  aa 
sapplemestary  to  the  notices  for  which  we  are  iadebted  to  Mr.  Spurreli. 
Toe  three  wooden  effigies,  cross-legged,  at  Earls Colne,  in  Essex,  supposed 
to  represent  persons  of  the  de  Tere  family,  and  to  have  been  removed  from 
the  Priory  church,  may  first  be  mentioned.  The  wooden  figure  in  the 
north  wall  of  Mesung  Church  in  the  same  county,  supposed  to  he  the 
memorial  of  the  founder,  as  stated  by  Muihnan,  has,  we  apprehend,  perished 
within  recent  years ;  it  is  reported  to  have  been  burned  by  direction  of 
some  parish  functionary.  At  Danbury  there  are  three  wooden  effigies,  in 
the  cross-legged  posture,  figured  by  Oough,  and  also  by  Stnitt,  which  are 
attributed  to  the  Earls  of  Clare.  At  Lit&e  Boden,  near  Chelmsford,  there 
are  two  wooden  effigies  of  ladies,  recumbent  on  recessed  tombs.  The 
curious  wooden  figure  described  as  formerly  to  be  seen  at  Brentwood  was 
probably  not  moniuueotal,  and  it  may  have  represented  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  patron  saint  of  the  church.  At  Auckland  St.  Andrew's, 
Durham,  Pennant  noticed  a  curious  cross-legged  effigy,  supposed  to  be  of  a 
person  of  the  Pollard  family.  The  cross-legged  oaken  effigy  at  Chew 
Magna,  Somerset,  has  been  figured  in  this  Journal,  vol.  liv.  p.  158,  from  ■ 
drawing  by  Mr.  Blore,  whose  skilful  pencil,  and  invaluable  stores  of  iufor- 
mation  regarding  monumental  antiquities,  have  frequently  been  made  avail* 
able,  with  his  accustomed  friendly  liberality,  in  aid  of  our  researches.  To 
his  kindness  we  are  again  indebted  for  the  following  enumeration  of  mona- 
mentol  effigies  of  wood.     Pigures  in  the  cross-legged  posture   exist  at 
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Aihwell,  Batiandahire ;  at  Bnybrook,  OajtOD,  and  at  Woodford,  North- 
amptonshire, in  the  latter  instance  accompanied  bj  a  wooden  effigy  of  a 
i»Aj ;  at  Fitchford,  Shropshire,  where  the  peculiaritj  may  be  noticed  that 
tfao  tomb  as  well  as  the  recumbent  statue  is  of  wood,  an  example  possibly 
Buique  ;  at  Fersfield.  Norfolk  ;  two  at  Clifton  Reynes,  Bucks,  one  of  thom 
•ecompanied  by  a  female  figure  ;  and,  in  St.  John's  Church  at  Brecon,  aa 
effigy  supposed  to  represent  Reginald  de  Brause.  At  Much  Marcle,  Horeford- 
■hire,  there  ia  an  effigy,  posubly  of  a  pilgrim,  aahas  been  supposed,  repre- 
sented In  the  cross-legged  posture.  At  Braucepeth,  Durham,  the  effigy  of 
the  second  Earl  of  Westmorland  and  that  of  his  Countess  ;  end,  at  Stain- 
drop,  in  the  same  county,  effigies  of  another  noble  pair,  of  the  same  family. 
At  Wealdown.  Deron,  the  effigy  of  John  do  Stowford,  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Eicheqaer,  19  £dw.  III.  At  ClifFord,  Herefordshire,  there  is  an  effigy, 
apparently  in  a  monastic  habit.  At  Englefield,  Berkshire,  an  effigy  of  a 
lady.  There  is  a  wooden  effigy  at  RatcliSe- on- Trent,  Nottinghamshire, 
and  another  is  reported  to  exist  at  Laiton,  in  the  same  county.  Bridges 
describee  an  effigy  of  a  man  in  a  buttoned  gown,  at  Holdenby,  Northampton- 
shire, now  lost. 

Additions  probably,  might  be  made  to  the  above  list,  and  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  any  of  our  readers  who  wilt  supply  information  on  the  subject. 
In  regard  to  the  figure  of  a  priest  at  Little  Leighs,  one  other  example  only 
of  a  wooden  ecclesiastical  effigy  appears  to  hare  been  noticed,  being  that 
mentioned  by  Surtees  as  eiistiug  at  Greatbam,  Durham  ;  it  has  been  figured 
Gent.  Mag'.  Dec.  1788,  pi.  1.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  represent 
BQ  eeelesiaatlc  ;  the  discovery  of  a  chalice  and  paten  in  the  tomb  may  have 
given  rise  to  such  a  auppodtion. 

A  series  of  large  photographic  views  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey  Church  were 
nbmitted  to  the  Meeting,  The  Institute  is  indebted  for  this  valuable  gift 
to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  by  whom  tbey  had  been  presented 
at  the  Gloucester  Meeting.     They  were  taken  by  Professor  Delamotte. 

flntfquUftrf  anb  COtarU  at  «rt  drlbCbftelr. 

By  tfr.  Bbackstohe  : — Specimens  of  arrow-heads,  knives,  and  flakes  of 
flint,  from  various  localities.  Amongst  the  latter  was  one  of  small  dimen- 
lioQs  and  sharply  pointed,  found  lately  by  Mr.  Brackstone  on  Hampton 
Dome,  near  Bath.  It  may  have  served  to  point  a  rudely  fasbioned  arrow. 
Another,  and  also  a  regularty-cbipped  arrow-bead  of  lozenge  shape,  were 
from  Ctttterly  Clump,  Wilts,  Some  specimens  from  Co.  Antrim,  resemble 
those  figured  in  Mr.  Wilde's  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  figg.  3,  IS,  but  the  latter  is  more  regularly  shaped  and  acutely 
piuDted  than  the  object  exhibited.  Also  fragments  of  black  ohndian  Axtm 
the  Island  of  Sacnficios,  which  may  have  served  as  knives  or  points  for 
missile  weapons  ;  and  a  javelin,  probably  from  New  Caledonia  or  some 
island  in  the  Pacific  ;  it  was  dredged  up  in  the  Thames  in  18S0,  and  may 
have  accidentally  been  thrown  out  of  some  ship.  The  point  is  of  obsidian, 
and  attached  by  a  ligature  to  the  shaft  with  some  black  resinous  substance. 

By  Mr.  W.  J.  BEitNHARD  Shith  : — Specimens  of  objects  closely  re- 
umbling  weapons  of  ffint,  arrow-heads,  Ac.,  but  they  are  probably  merely 
tbe  results  of  natural  fractures  ;  they  were  from  Abingdon,  Berks,  and  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  as  supposed,  from  the  Kensington  Gravel. 

By  Ur.  Jaues  Yitb3  : — A  very  inslruotive  diagram  illustrative  of  the 
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forms  of  flint  implements,  relics  from  graTels-drifts,  turb&riei,  oesiferons 
caverDS,  &c. ;  arroir-heads  from  Canada,  Fero,  be.  ;  implements  of  atoae 
aod  obsidian  from  New  Califoraia  ;  also  examples  of  fictitious  relics  of 
flint,  fabricated  in  York^ire.  These  illustrations  of  the  chief  ancient 
tjpes,  with  those  in  use  among  savage  tribes,  the  whde  lithographed  on  a 
scale  equal  to  the  oiiginal  siae,  maj  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Tennant,  154, 
Strand, 

Bj  Capt.  Oaees  ; — A  small  Roman  urn,  and  several  iron  speara,  pro- 
bably Anglo-Saxon,  found  in  raising  ballast  A-om  the  bed  of  the  Thames 
at  Cookham,  Berks. 

By  the  Ladj  Behhebs  ; — A  collection  of  relics  of  the  Anglo-Siucon 
period  found,  with  a  skeleton,  in  May  last,  at  Kejthorpe  Hall,  Leicester- 
ehira,  whilst  removing  earth  in  a  new  flower  garden  made  there.  Thej 
consist  of  numerous  portions  of  a  bronze  bowl,  a  large  double- toothed 
comb  of  bone,  an  object  ornamented  with  silver,  which  may  have  been  the 
handle  of  a  knife,  forty-sii  disks  supposed  to  have  been  draughtsmen,  a 
pair  of  bone  dice,  and  a  semi-globular  object  of  a  material  resembling 
aea-lioraes  tooth  or  the  root  of  ivorj.     Of  the  last,  and  also  of  the  draughts- 
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men  and  dice,  the  fashion  and  dimensions  are  shown  in  the'accompanying 
woodcuts.  The  pieces,  intended  doubtless  for  the  game  of  Ubles,  or  some 
giime  similar  to  draughts,  aro  all  precisely  similar  in  form  and  size,  and  no 
appearance  could  be  traced  of  any  color,  black  or  red  for  instance,  upon 
any  of  them,  to  distinguish  the  sets  of  pieces,  respectively.  The  bowl, 
DOW  unfortunately  broken  into  numerous  fragments,  may  have  measured 
about  8  inches  in  diameter,  by  4  inches  in  height ;  it  had  evidently  been  one  of 
the  remarkable  bronze  Anglo-Saxon  vessels,  adapted  for  suspension  by 
three  rings  and  books  attached  near  the  rim  by  three  peculiar  and  highly 
ornamented  roundels,  soldered  upon  the  surface  of  the  vessel,  which  was 
likewise  ornamented  with  numerous  bands  of  metal,  roundels,  trefoils,  and 
plates  of  other  forms,  with  figures  of  animals,  serpents,  fish,  and  birds, 
the  whole  of  these,  now  detached,  being  formed  of  metal,  for  the  most  part ' 
encrusted  with  a  peculiar  metallic  paste,  possibly  a  kind  (rf  enamel  or  niello. 
The  character  of  ornament  on  the  larger  pieces  appears  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  enameled  objects  found  in  Warwickshire,  and  figured  in  this 
Journal,  vol.  ti.  p.  162  ;  and  of  another  like  ornament  found  with  a 
skeleton  in  a  barrow  in  Berbysbire,  figured  in  the  Arch»ologia,  vol.  ix. 
p.  190.  See  also  Bateman's  Antiquities  of  Derbyshire,  p.  30.  These  had 
nnquectionably  served  to  decorate  vessels  of  metal  adapted  for  suspension 
■B  before  mentioned,  and  some  other  relics  of  similar  description  have 
occurred  elsewhere ;    the  only   oiiier  example,   however,    of  »   bowl  so 
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elabontelj  onuuneDted  as  tlut  discorered  in  Lord  Berners'  gardens  must 
lure  been,  is  a  vessel  Istelj  found  io  Kent,  and  now  in  possession  of  Sir 
Fereeral  Hart  D;ke,  Bart.  This  last  was  likewise  encrusted  with  figures 
of  aniniBls,  birds,  fish,  iic.  Several  bronse  bowls  of  this  description,  more 
at  leu  ornamented,  found  witb  Anglo-Saxon  remains,  bave  been  ex- 
hibited at  previous  meetiogs  of  the  Institute.  Mr.  Mayer  possesses  two 
good  spenmens,  found  by  Dr.  Faussett  in  Kent,  figured  in  Mr.  Roach 
Smith's  Inventorinm  Sepulchrale,  pi.  zvi.  fig.  6,  8.  It  baa  been  supposed 
tbit  thej  may  have  been  the  gabatw,  suspended  in  churchoB,  probably  to 
bold  lights  ;  and  mention  occurs  of  vessels  so  designated,  highly  esteemed 
u  being  of  Saxon  workmanship.  Their  use  is,  however,  exceedingly 
obscnre,  and  is  well  deserving  of  investigation.  The  comb,  so  frequently 
fband  accompaoying  Anglo-Saxon  intermeota,  was  much  tinged  with  bright 
green  colour,  from  the  metal  objects  in  contact  with  it.  Il  measures  about 
7  iDchcs  in  length  by  2)  in  breadth,  and  is  ornamented  with  the  customary 
litde  nrcles,  such  as  occur  on  oombs  found  by  Lord  Braybrooke,  Saxon 
Obsequies,  pi.  23  ;  on  specimens  in  the  Faussett  collection,  Inveutorlum 
Sepulchrale,  pt.  xiii.,  &e.  It  appears  certain  that  combs  were  deposited 
■idi  the  corpses  of  males  as  well  as  with  those  of  females  ;  see  the 
Abb£  Cochet's  Normandie  Souterraine,  p.  254 ;  the  dice,  with  other 
sppllsnces  for  games,  found  in  the  grave  at  Keytborpe,  appear  to  indicate 
the  ialerment  of  a  mole.  Belies  of  this  class  are  very  rare.  A  diminutive 
psir  of  bone  dioe  were  found  by  Dr.  Faussett  near  the  neck  of  a  skeleton 
in  s  grsve  at  Oilton,  Kent.  Inventorium  Sepulchrale,  p.  7>  In  Lord  Bray- 
biooke's  Museum  there  is  a  bone  die,  precisely  similar  to  that  above  figured  ; 
it  *ss  found  in  a  cinerary  Roman  vase  at  Arbuir  Banks,  Ashwell,  Herts. 
We  are  indebted  to  Ur.  Bateman  for  a  notice  of  numerous  convex  objects 
ofbime,  impressed  with  small  circles,  found  by  him  in  a  barrow  in  Derby- 
>l>ire,  with  iron  fragments  and  a  comb.  The  whole  had  passed  through 
tlw  fire.  These,  resembling  the  object  above  figured,  were  probably  for 
Kme  game  similar  to  dranghts. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Fuller  Russell  : — A  large  processional  cross  of  mixed 
netsl,  found  at  Hereford,  and  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Dean 
Uerewether.  It  is  probably  of  English  workmanship,  date  fifteenth  cen- 
Isry,  and  bean  much  resemblance  to  the  cross  figured  in  Carter's  Sculpture 
and  Fainting,  pi.  zciv.,  p.  118,  formerly  in  Qreene's  Museum  at  Lichfield. 

By  Mr.  W,  F.  Vbenon  : — A  general  pardon  grunted  on  the  accession  of 
Blizsbeth  to  Henry  Yemon,  Esq.,  of  Sudbury  ;  the  great  seal,  in  good 
preserration,  is  appended.  Mr.  Vernon  was  desirous  to  aHcertain  whether 
documents  of  this  description,  in  the  terms  of  which  almost  every  imaginable 
crime  was  included,  are  of  common  occurrence.  It  had  been  preserved 
amongst  his  family  muniments  at  Hilton  Hall,  Staffordshire.  He  was 
not  aware  that  any  charge  of  treasonable  conduct  or  malpractices  had  been 
brought  against  his  ancestor,  who,  however,  did  not  embrace  the  reformed 
fsith,  and  be  might  have  been  an  active  partisan  of  Queen  Man.  The 
Very  Ber.  Canon  Rock  observed  that  a  general  pardon,  granted  by  Henry  V., 
wu  found  amongst  the  documents  deposited  within  the  brass  eagle  dredged 
Dp  from  the  Lake  at  Newstead  Priory  ;  and  Mr.  John  Gougb  Kichols 
mentioned  a  like  pardon  granted  to  Sir  W.  Herrick. 

By  Mr.  W.  J.  Bbrkeabd  Smith  ; — A  portion  of  curious  armour  of  copper 
plate,  richly  gilded,  being  back  and  shoulder  plates  united  by  webs  of 
iteel  riveted  chain   mail.     Date,  early  fifteenth  century.     It  was  stated 
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that  it  hftd  beeo  obttuned  from  the  ArBeoal  at  ConitoDtmople. — A  CmgaleM 
single  edged  knife,  inlaid  with  gold  ;  the  back  of  the  blade  is  elaborately 
chued  ;  the  handle  of  horn  plated  over  with  ailrer.  Compare  a  similar 
knife  at  Goodrich  Court,  Skelton's  Illuat.  pi.  141,  fig.  12. 

By  Mr,  Octatiub  Moboan,  M.P.  : — A  bronze  ring,  gaid  to  have  been 
found  in  &  field  near  Amiens  ;  date  early  fifteenth  century ;  and  a  Jewish 
ring,  enamelled  with  figures  in  relief  representing  the  Creation,  the 
Temptation,  and  the  Fall  of  Adam  and  Bve ;  date  sixteenth  century. — 
A  gold  ring,  probably  one  of  those  obtained  at  ■Tenisalem  as  tokens  of 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  City.  On  the  head,  which  ia  circular,  is  engrared 
the  Jerusalem  Cross,  and  around  the  hoop  the  first  words  of  Numbers,  c.  ri. 
V.  24,  "  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee,"  in  Hebrew  characters. — A 
purse  omarocnted  with  oral  plaques  painted  in  enatnel,  portraying  Queen 
Anne  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.     Probably  Prencb. 

Sy  Mr.  Hehrt  Catt  ; — A  steel  key,  of  elegant  design  with  perforated 
work  on  the  bow,  and  bearing  on  the  pipe  an  engraved  inscription — "  Y' 
Ladye  of  y'  Bedchamber  to  the  Duchess  of  York  " — doubtless  Anne 
Hyde,  the  first  wife  of  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II. 

By  the  Rev.  Jaues  Beck  : — Two  pairs  of  old  handcuffs,  and  one  leg 
fetter-lock,  with  a  double  key. — Two  other  fetter-locks  and  keys. — ^A 
Chinese  brass  packlock  with  its  key  was  exhibited  at  the  same  time,  to  show 
the  similarity  of  the  spring  bolts,  used  in  the  two  countries. — A  folding 
key,  18  inches  long,  eighteenth  century,  found  in  the  door  of  a  vault  under 
the  House  of  Lords  after  the  fire. — A  Nuremberg  Tankard,  mounted  in 
pewter,  very  minutely  painted,  the  figures  in  red  colour  and  the  landscape 
in  black.     It  is  of  a  rare  manufacture  ;  date  1758. 

By  Mr.  W.  Saiibhooke  : — A  fine  specimen  of  Rhodiaa  ware  mounted  in 
silver,  with  the  English  assay  mark  T,  indicating  the  year  1597.  The  lid 
and  spout  are  of  fine  repouts/  work,  the  pedestal  is  a  good  specimen  of 
tooting.  This  specimen  of  a  rare  kind  of  ware,  sometimes  considered  to 
be  Persian,  is  of  particular  interest  as  having  been  brought  to  this  country, 
as  shewn  by  the  mounting,  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Blizabetb.  It  has 
recently  been  ascertuned  that  the  ware  was  manufactured  in  the  Isle  of 
Rhodes. 

By  Mr.  R.  Phillips  : — A  set  of  personal  ornaments,  seventeenth  century, 
of  Italian  work.  They  are  minutely  chased  in  silver,  and  set  with  pastes 
in  imitation  ef  enamels. — A  blood-stone  cameo  of  the  Saviour's  head  iu 
profile,  mounted  as  a  reliquary  in  an  oval  frame  of  engraved  rock  crystal. 
—Another  reliquary  in  a  circular  rock  crystal  frame,  about  3  iuchea  in 
diameter,  surrounded  with  small  frained  paintings  of  various  saints. — An 
ivory  spoon  and  fork,  with  a  joint  in  the  handle  to  allow  of  its  being  folded 
np.     Date,  sixteenth  century. 

Impressions  ef  Mediieval  Seals. — By  Lord  Bratbboobe  : — Impression 
from  a  matrix,  of  circular  form,  found  some  years  since  near  Sunken- 
Cburcb  Pield,  in  the  parish  of  Hadstock,  Cambridgeshire.  The  device  is 
a  kind  of  merchant's  mark,  composed  of  two  Greek  crosses,  voided,  and 
surmounted  by  a  curved  line,  upon  which  b  a  cross  erect  with  the  double 
vane  or  streamer  often  found  in  merchants'  marks.  Legend: — s'renahrd 
TAH  HALEH.     Date,  about  1480.     The  matrix  is  probably  Plemieh. 

By  Mr.  Readt  : — Facsimiles  in  gutta  peroha  of  several  remarkabla 
impressions  of  seals  recently  obtuued  at  Cambridge,  thruugh  the  liberal 
permission  of  the  college  authorities.    In  the  muniment  chamber  si  Trinity 
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Colkge,  iSr.  Reodj  found,  among  nmnerons  other  raluable  Reals,  r  perfect 
unpreaslon  of  the  Chapter  Seal  of  Norwich,  figured  in  Biomefield'B  History 
of  Norfolk,  Tol.  iv.,  p.  62,  8vo.  edit.  This  seal  is  of  fine  design,  and  is 
remarkable  as  bearing  upon  its  edge  a  record  of  the  date  of  the  fabrication 
of  the  matrices  in  the  jear  1258.  On  the  impresBion  copied  by  Mr. 
Ready,  and  appended  to  a  document  bearing  date  1349,  this  inscription 
is  perfectly  preserred,  and  U  as  follows, — facttu  :  est  :  eoo  :  siaiLLVU  : 
ANNO  :  DomNi  :  inLLESiuo  ;  dycbntbsuio  :  qvmavAOESiiio  :  octavo. — Sir 
Frederic  Madden  has  kindly  pointed  out  in  a  US.  of  Matthew  of  West- 
minster,  written  at  Norwich  about  1450,  the  following  addition  under  the 
year  12d8,  in  accordance  with  this  inscription  upon  the  edge  of  the  seal  ;— 
"  Hoc  anno  renovatur  Sigillum  Capituli  Norwycensis."  In  Caley'a  edition 
of  Dogdole's  MonasUcon,  vol.  jr.,  p.  12,  the  obrenie  and  reverse  of  this 
seal  are  described ;  they  are  figured  in  pi.  21 ,  of  the  Plates  of  Seals  executed 
for  that  work  by  Coney.  Ur.  Beady  exhibited  also  another  fine  seal, 
being  that  of  the  Chapter  of  Ely,  which  likewise  bears  an  inscription  on 
its  edge  ;  the  impression  is  appended  to  a  document  among  the  muniments 
of  Peterhouse  College,  dated  1286.  The  obTerse  and  reverse  of  this  seal 
are  figured,  Dugd.  Men.  ut  snpra,  vol.  i.,  pi.  fi.  Sir  F.  Madden  mentions 
the  peculiarity  of  such  inscriptions  on  the  edges  of  seals,  and  he  cites  some 
examples,  Archmologia,  vol,  ixiii.,  p.  377  ;  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  378.  With  the 
matrices  of  the  seal  of  Boigrove  Priory,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
metal  plate  by  means  of  which  the  inscription  was  formed  upon  the  edge 
of  the  impreswon  has  been  preserver- 
January  11,  1861. 
Richard  Westmacott,  Esq.,  R.A.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

Tins  being  the  first  meeting  in  the  Not  Year,  Professor  Westmacott,  in 
Dpening  the  proceedings,  ezpre.saed  the  gratification  with  which  he  recalled 
the  satisfactory  progress  of  the  Society  during  the  year  that  bad  closed  ; 
he  alluded  to  the  pleasure  and  instmction  aflbrded  by  the  meetings  both  in 
London  and  at  Gloucester,  and  more  particularly  to  the  success  that  had 
attended  the  selection  of  special  subjecte  of  antiquity  or  art  for  illustration 
at  some  of  the  monthly  meetiugs  of  the  Institute,  and  which  had  encouraged 
the  Committee  to  follow  out  a  plan  which  had  given  so  much  satisfaction. 
The  apartments  of  the  Society  had  undergone  during  the  previous  month 
some  repairs  and  improvements,  requisite  for  the  more  suitable  and  conve- 
nient reception  of  their  numerous  visitors  on  occasions  of  such  special  exhi- 
bitions ;  the  expenses  thus  incurred  for  the  general  advantage  of  the  memben 
had  been  defrayed  by  a  special  subscription,  to  which  their  noble  President 
and  several  other  influential  friends  had  contributed,  the  ordinary  resources 
of  the  Society  being  inadequate  to  defray  the  requisite  outlay.  The  library 
had  been  arranged,  a  catalogue  was  in  preparation  ;  and  numerous  works 
of  value,  especially  foreign  historical  and  archteological  Transactions,  for 
which  the  Institute  had  been  indebted  chiefly  to  the  late  Mr.  Kemble,  had 
been  bound,  and  would  henceforth  be  available  for  general  use. 

The  Rev.  Professor  Willis  then  delivered  a  Discourse  on  Foundations 
of  early  buildings  recently  discovered  in  Lichfield  Cathedral.  It  has  been 
printed  in  this  volume,  page  1. 

At  the  close  of  this   Discourse,  which  was  received  with  Tory  great 
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aod  difficult  Bubject  which  had  been  bo  ably  treated  hj  ProfeBior  Willii. 
He  (Ur.  Scott]  felt  that  he  could  odd  nothing  to  the  ezplaDatioDB  to  clearly 
and  Bkiifull^r  brought  before  the  meeting  ;  but,  having  been  eng^ed  in  the 
direction  of  the  rei^nt  restorations,  and  having  moreover  listened  vith  great 
gratification  to  the  kind  eipressiong  with  which  the  Profmaor  had  allud«d  to 
the  manner  in  which  the;  had  boon  carried  out,  he  felt  desirona  to  give,  on 
Bomo  future  occasion,  a  brief  account  of  the  restoration  of  the  tht«B  most 
westerly  bays  of  the  choir,  the  date  of  which  was  about  1200 :  they  had 
however,  been  much  altered  abont  1320.  Mr.  Scott  was  desirous  to  place 
on  record  certain  facts  relating  to  thiB  portion  of  the  work,  serving  as 
evidence  whereon  to  ground  a  conscientloua  restoration  of  its  interesting 

The  Rev.  Lord  Arthur  Hertkt,  President  of  the  West  Suffolk  Arch»o- 
logical  InBtUute,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Willis,  expressed 
his  high  sense  of  the  valuable  inatmction  conveyed  in  the  lecture,  not  only 
in  regard  to  the  particular  structure  to  which  it  related,  however  ioteresting 
as  an  exeinplification  of  peculiarities  of  Medinval  architecture,  but  as  an 
admirable  and  Bu^eetive  lesson  in  the  difficult  art  of  reasoning,  and  aa 
demonstrating  the  valnc  of  minute  details,  skilfully  and  scientifically  com- 
bined, in  approaching  concluBiona  upon  questions  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Db4H  of  St.  Paul's  seconded  the  motion  of  his  noble 
friend,  and  desired  to  bear  his  tribute  to  the  admirable  sagacity  and  intelli- 
gence displayed  by  the  Professor  in  a  discourse  to  which  none  could  listen, 
however  inexperienced  in  the  difficult  queetiona  involved  in  the  iuqniiy, 
without  high  gratification  and  iuBtruction. 

pROFEasOK  Willis,  in  acknowledging  the  vote,  carried  with  much  applaase, 
alluded  to  his  aatisfaction  in  having  had  the  occasion  to  place  the  resulta  of 
so  curious  an  investigation  before  the  Institute,  and  of  finding  himself  again 
surrounded  by  Bo  many  old  and  indulgent  Menda.  On  some  previous  occ»- 
aiona  disappoinlment,  which  he  sincerely  regretted,  had  occurred  tbrongh 
his  having,  amidst  the  presaure  of  many  engagements,  been  compelled  to 
defer  the  publication  of  subjects  on  which  he  had  discoursed  at  the  meetinga 
of  the  Society.  Ou  the  present  instance  he  had  to  announce  with  pleasure 
that  the  lecture  which  his  audience  had  received  so  favorably  was  actuaDy 
in  the  printer's  hands,  and  would  appear  in  the  Journal  of  the  Institute,  in 
the  first  pages  of  their  eighteenth  volume.  Professor  Willis  concluded 
with  the  expression  of  his  obligations  to  Dr.  Rawson,  the  Rev.  Canon  Lons- 
dalo,  Ur.  Hamlet,  and  Ur.  Clark,  the  clerk  of  the  worka  at  Lichfield,  whose 
assistance  had  greatly  facilitated  his  investigations. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Waller  communicated  the  following  notice  of  a  remarkable 
"  palimpsest "  sepulchral  brass,  lately  brought  to  light  in  Cornwall : — 

"  The  brass,  of  which  a  rubbing  is  exhibited,  belongs  to  the  church  of 
-  Conatantine,  near  Helstone  in  Cornwall.  It  is  a  palimpsest,  its  reverse 
being  of  Flemish  execution.  The  memorial  is  to  Richard  OerveyB  and  his 
wife,  and  the  date  is  1574.  The  figures  are  represented  as  standing  in  an 
oratory  in  the  usual  attitude  of  prayer,  but,  although  good  examples  of 
costume,  there  is  nothing  that  calls  for  remark  except  the  position  of  the 
lady's  fingers,  which  do  not  follow  the  usual  conventional  usage  of  design. 
The  ioBcriptioo  is  on  a  fillet  of  brass  around  the  verge  of  the  slab,  and 
runs  thus : — '  Of  your  oharitio  praise  ye  the  Lorde  who  for  mere  goodneas 
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bathe  t&ken  to  liia  infinite  lov«  the  lowlea  of  Richard  Oerre^  esqnier 
ftnd  Jane  his  wife  Dowgther  of  Thomu  Trafusis  esqnier  which  Ood  of  his 
gmte  m«rcie  keep  whose  bodiea  Ijethe  here  bniyed  the  aecond  daye  of 
October  in  the  jear  of  oar  Lorde  God  i.  thousand  fyve  hundreth  Ixxiiii.' 

"It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  departore  from  the  older  formula, 
without  doubt  owing  to  the  religious  changes  in  agitation  at  the  time.  It 
is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  date  reallj  giTea  08  no  precise  information. 
It  does  not  state  who  died  <hi  October  3,  1574,  or  who  wai  then  buried,  but 
merely  that  the  bodiea  were  there  at  that  date.  The  inscription  bears 
erideace  that  the  monument  was  laid  down  previous  to  the  decease  of  one 
■t  least  of  the  persons  commemorated,  for  the  numeral  4  hae  been  after* 
wsrds  inserted,  and  from  its  feeble  execution  most  have  been  engrared 
whilst  on  the  floor. 

"  There  ia  an  escuteheon  of  the  following  arms  between  the  two  figm«s,— 
let.  Gerreya,  a  chevron  between  three  garbs;  2od.  3  garbs  and  a 
chief ;  3rd.  on  a  bend  cotised  3  fleurs-de-lis ;  4th.  a  lion  rampant, 
impaling  Trefiisis,  1st  and  4th.  a  cherron  between  3  fusils;  3nd  and  3rd. 
B  cherron  between  3  roses.  A  small  portion  of  the  braas  on  which  the 
Egnres  of  the  children  are  engraved  is  broken  awaj. 

"  The  reverse  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Flemieh  execntion  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  ia  ao  perfect  that  it  seems  as  if  it  might  but  yesterday 
have  issued  from  the  hands  of  the  engraver  ;  it  is  dtfiionlt  to  believe  that 
it  was  ever  subject  to  the  injury  of  feet  passing  over  it.  Remains  of  the 
rivets,  however,  prove  that  it  was  once  laid  down,  posubly  in  a  chantry 
chapel  and  not  much  exposed,  or  on  an  altar  tomb.  The  fragment  gives  us 
part  of  the  figure  of  a  knight  in  armour,  date  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  His  bead  and  hands  are  uncovered,  the  former  slightly 
inclined  to  the  left.  He  wears  a  jupon  embluoned,  the  bearing  being 
three  crescents  and  a  bend.  From  portions  of  colour  remaining,  the  Geld 
appears  to  have  been  argent,  and  probably  the  charges  were  sable.  The  head 
rests  upon  a  richly  diapered  cushion  supported  by  angels  ;  the  background 
is  also  diapered,  and  the  figure  appears  to  have  been  beneath  a  rich  canopy, 
of  which  portions  remain.  The  arrangement  seems  to  indicate  that  there 
were  two  figures,  man  and  wife,  and  on  the  reverse  of  that  portion  which 
eoDtains  the  children,  there  are  remains  of  an  inscription  in  the  Flemish 
vernacular,  the  termination  showing  part  of  the  symbol  of  St.  John,  the 
month  of  decease,  and — '  Pray  for  the  soul ; '  it  stands  thus — April  bidt 
veer  die  cicL — 

"  I  regret  much  that  I  am  not  able  to  exhibit  the  brass  itself,  for  it  is  the 
execntion  which  is  ao  well  worthy  of  notice.  It  ia  pretty  generally  assumed 
tfaattlie  Honamental  Brasa  was  derived  from  Flanders.  It  seems  most 
probable,  but  there  are  many  things  to  be  considered  before  we  can  pou- 
tively  assert  this.  The  real  distinction  between  a  Flemish  and  an  English 
brass  is  the  mechanical  execution  ;  this  is  a  certain  test,  wbon  the  design 
is  donbtfnl.  The  Flemish  engraver,  it  must  be  observed,  used  different 
tools  to  the  English  workman,  or,  at  least,  preferred  to  make  more  ose 
of  one  kind  than  another.  In  cutting  a  broad  line,  he  used  a  cbieel-shaped 
tool,  hence  the  smoothness  of  the  incised  surface.  The  English  practice 
was  to  cut  with  a  lozenge-shaped  instrument,  the  true  graver  or  burin, 
and  the  artist  obtained  the  work  of  his  lines  by  successive  parallel  strokes. 
This  is  a  very  marked  distinction,  for  it  certainly  tnfiuencea  the  style  of 
the  different  schools.     Now,  apart  from  other  considerations,  this  involve! 
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-the  qaeation, — ^Hsir,  if  we  derived  the  usage  of  incised  moDomenU  in  bnu 
from  FUnders,  is  it,  thftt  we  did  not  rebun  their  mode  of  execution  ?  ' 

"  I  tbiuk,  as  regards  this  palimpsest,  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  its 
occurrence  presents  itself.  It  was  about  1566  that  the  iconocIasUc  furj, 
BO  rife  shortlj  after,  on  the  establisliment  of  the  Geusen  league,  ravaged 
several  proTincea  of  Flanders.  Brass  bad  long  been  an  export  to  this 
ceuntry,  and  without  doubt  much  of  the  torn  up  metal  of  the  ancient 
brasses  was  sent  over  here,  probably  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  new  plates. 
This  will  account  for  some  of  the  Flemish  reverses  in  brasses  in  England 
after  the  above  date,  though  it  leaves  unexplained  many  other  examples. 

"ThelargeFlemishbrasaatTopcliffe,  Yorkshire,  I  have  ascertained  to  be 
palimpsest,  ^nd  it  is  probsibly  the  earliest  known.  The  date  is  139].,  and  it 
appears  to  be  composed  of  sheets  of  meti^,  most  or  all  of  which  are 
engraved  on  the  reverse.  Many  portions  are  unfinished  fragments,  but  I 
regret  to  observe  that  no  record  has  been  preserved,  and  tiiit  statement 
b  given  from  the  recollections  of  the  incumbent.  A  fragment  of  the 
inscription  I,  however,  saw  ;  its  reverse  showed  a  portion  of  another  in  the 
Flemish  language,  with  the  usual  termination — *  Pray  for  the  soul ' — 
I  think  that  in  this  instance  spoilt  motal,  in  which  some  error  had  occurred, 
was  here  agiun  used.  There  must  have  been  always  a  liability  to  such 
accidents  in  the  engraver's  atelier,  and  some  palimpsests  may  be  thus 
accounted  for.  The  fact  that  so  great  a  number  of  examples  have  been 
noticed  since  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  subject,  proves  how  common 
such  an  occurrence  must  have  been,  especially  as  we  must  romember  that 
it  is  only  chance,  on  the  displacement  of  a  brass  from  the  slab,  that  gives 
us  the  opportunity  of  examination." 

UnlfqttttM  nitr  neTatU  of  art  et^Sbita. 

Mr.  Lttctus  Bailei  brought,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Col.  Sir  H.  Jaubs, 
the  Atlas  of  Plates,  comprising  the  series  of  Arcbteological  subjects, 
illustrative  of  the  work  entitled, — "  Voyage  en  Crim^e,  au  Caucase,  en 
Arm^nie,  &c.,  par  F.  Du  Bois,''  published  by  the  author  at  Neufch&tel  in 
Switzerland.  Amongst  the  remarkable  aotiquitieE  represented,  ore  the 
crypt-dwellings  in  the  Crimea,  Gteorgia,  &q.,  consisting  of  numerous 
chambers  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  sometimes  elaborately  decorated ;  also 
crypt-catacombs ;  the  throne  ef  Mithridates,  found  near  Kertch  ;  fictile 
vases  from  tombs  at  FanlicapKum  ;  statuettes  ef  terra  cotta,  ^c;  a 
tumulus  there,  enclosing  a  sepulchral  chamber ;  remarkable  gold  ornaments 
found  in  the  tumulus  of  Kouloba,  near  Kertch,  the  supposed  burial  place  of 
a  king  and  queen  ;  thej  consist  of  a  gold  tore,  probably  part  of  the  royal 
insignia,  its  ends  terminate  in  figures  of  two  Scythian  warriors  ;  part  of  a 
great  shield  of  gold  ;  vases  of  electnim  and  silver,  drinking  horns,  a  silver 
mirror  found  near  the  remains  of  the  queen,  silver  goblets,  &&  Also 
inscriptions  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosphorus,  numerous  tombs  of  curious 
fashion,  and  coloured  representations  of  beads  of  vitreous  paste  ia  great 
variety,  from  a  tumulus  at  Synf^ropol  in  the  Crimea,  and  closely  resembling 
those  which  accompany  Anglo-Saxon  interments  in  this  country,  A 
representation  of  the  Zodiac,  from  an  Armenian  US.,  deserves  notice  ;  the 
sign  Taurus  is  here  accompanied  by  a  youth  playing  on  a  guitar  ;  the  Ram 
bears  an  aged  man  armed  with  a  sabre,  and  on  the  Capricont  ia  mounted 
another  wielding  a  hatchet  and  holding  up  a  human  head. 
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B;  the  Right  Hod.  Sir  EomrxD  Head,  Bart. : — A  gold  peoannnlar  tore- 
ring,  enppooed  to  hare  been  found  in  Ireland  ;  it  is  of  larger  dimensioDB 
thao  the  rings  of  its  class  usually  met  with.  It  moat  uearlj  resemhles  ao 
African  specimen  in  the  collection  of  the  Numismatic  Society,  figured  in  this 
Jonraal,  vol.  vi.  p.  58,  fig.  10,  where  Various  other  tjpes  of  gold  oroo- 
meats  are  described. 

Bj  Mr.  Hbwbtt  i — An  Anglo-Saxon  arrowhead  of  iron,  from  a  cemetery 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

By  Hr.  W.  J.  BEfiNHARD  SuiTil : — An  ancient  iron  shackle  and  a  padlock 
of  uncommon  fashion,  found  near  Cheltenham. 

By  Mr.  H.  Fakher,  F.S.  A. : — A  pair  of  candlesticks,  of  iron  hammered 
up  and  finished  carefully  with  the  tool,  eiecuted  hy  PicininO,  as  it  is 
BUppoeed,  for  Francis  I.,  King  of  France  ;  fleursMle-lis,  and  alBo  dragons, 
b«uing  acme  reaemhlance  to  salamanders,  his  well-known  device,  are 
iatroduced  amongst  the  elaborate  decorations  ;  on  tlie  base  of  one  only  of 
these  beautiful  examples  of  Milanese  workmanship,  of  the  highest  class, 
the  artist's  mooagram  is  engrared,  being  the  initial  P.  and  a  dragon.  The 
wnamental  designs  consist  of  ova)  medallions  representing  genii,  Cupids, 
amorous  devices,  &e.,  with  trophies  in  the  intervening  spaces,  also  winged 
figures  holding  torches,  garlands  of  fruit,  arabesques  and  foliage  of  elegant 
character.  There  were  two  diBtinguisbed  artificers  of  the  name,  according 
to  P.  F.  Paolo  Morigia  {La  Nobilta  di  Milano,  1595,  p.  298),  Federigo 
Picinino,  and  Lucio  his  brother  ;  both  were  skilful  in  works  in  relievo  in  iron 
and  in  silver;  theformer  is  said  tobnve  excelledindesigns,  "come  digroteschi, 
e  d'altre  bizxarie  d'antmali,  fogliami,  e  paesi,  e  molto  eccelente,  e  rarissimo 
neliagemina.e  ha  fatto  armature  di  gran  pregioal  serenissimo  Buca  di  Parma, 
Alessandro  Faraese,  e  ad  altri  Prencipi,  cbe  sono  tenute  per  cose  rare.'* 
These  beautiful  ^mieaiM  have  noKiles;.  they  measure  in  height  6  inches, 
diameter  of  the  base  9  mcbee. — A  MS.  entitled  "  Breviloquium  fratria 
Boneventure,"  date  about  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century  ; 
the  initials  are  illuminated  ;  at  the  beginning  is  a  curious  outline  with  die 
pen,  prepared  for  colouring  ;  it  represents  Our  Lord  holding  a  book,  his 
right  hand  raised  in  benediction  ;  beneath  is  a  prostrate  figure,  probably 
intended  to  portray  the  author  ;  an  angel  stands  at  the  side.  At  the  end 
of  the  volume  there  is  an  entry — '•  Liber  Bccl'ie  S'ti  Jacobi  in  Leodio. 
Qui  eum  violenter  tenuerit  anathema," — but  it  is  possible  that  this,  and 
also  the  binding  which  is  enriched  with  imitative  gems  and  a  plaque  of 
ehamplevS  enamel,  representing  St.  Andrew,  may  not  have  been  originally 
connected  with  the  MS.  The  entry  relating  to  the  church  of  St.  Jaques 
at  Liege,  appears  certainly  to  be  an  insertion,  and  it  reads  from  top  to 
bottom,  not  across  the  page.  It  will  he  observed  that  the  Seraphic 
Franciscan  doctor  is  simply  styled  _^<i(er/  he  was  not  canonised  until  1482. 

By  M.  W.  Obwell  Thoupson  :— Specimens  of  Venetian  glass,  of  the 
peculiar  semi-opaque  paste  streaked  with  various  colours,  and  designated  in 
German  a«  Schnuli;  they  conusted  of  a  tazxa,  vases,  bottles  for  scent, 
^.,  of  tasteful  forms,  and  were  recently  brought  to  England  by  Count 
Coniaro. 

By  the  Rev.  Jakes  Beck  : — A  gold  ring  set  with  a  pink  ruby  :  it  was 
found  on  the  Bit«  known  as  the  Camp  Field  near  the  church  at  Sullington, 
Suasez. — Miniature  portrait  of  Anne  Hyde,  the  first  wife  of  King  James  II. 

By  Mr.  Sahbrooks  : — A  silver  paten,  in  the  centre  is  represented  (he 
Resurrection,  in  relievo.    The  plate-mark  is  a  galeated  head. 
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Bj  Mr.  CoiHAOHi : — Miniatnre  portraita  of  Jamei  II.  and  Maiy  d'Este, 
his  Qaeen,  painted  by  Bernard  Lens. 

February  1,  1851. 
Sir  John  BoileaW,  Bart.,  P.R.S.,  V.P.S.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  subject  specially  selecled  for  illustration  on  this  occasion  being 
Bronse,  regarded  both  in  its  connection  with  the  arts  in  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  Rome,  aud  with  the  vestiges  of  ancient  races,  a  large  series  of  examples, 
of  all  classes  and  periods,  were,  with  most  kind  Uberaiity,  brought  for 
the  gratification  of  the  meetbg. 

Professor  Webtuacott,  R.A.,  directed  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to 
the  collection  before  them,  which,  though  small  in  itself,  vaa  of  a  very  inte- 
resting character  from  the  great  variety  of  objects  of  which  it  was  composed. 
Works  of  this  kind,  he  observed,  were  to  be  considered  for  the  value  or  re- 
commendation they  had  on  different  grounds.  There  was,  first,  the  interest 
attaching  to  their  antiquity,  as  monuments  of  the  past,  and  as  records  ol 
the  degree  of  civilisation  and  practice  in  this  class  of  art  in  remote  ages. 
Secondly,  there  was  the  claim  many  of  them  had  to  our  admiration  aa 
examples  of  fine  art,  in  the  forms  of  beauty  they  offet«d,  iadependently  of 
the  valuable  illustration  they  afforded  of  mythological  personification  and, 
generally,  of  the  sobjects  of  Greek  history  and  fable.  And,  thirdly,  they 
were  worthy  of  attention  as  specimens  of  metallurgy,  or  tbe  working  ^ 
such  materials,  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Westmacott  gave 
a  sketch  of  the  history  of  bronse,  and  its  application  in  the  fine  arte  in 
archuc  and  classical  times ;  alluding  briefly  to  the  varione  alloys  or  com- 
binations  of  bronee  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  and  illustrating  bis 
remarks  by  reference  to  some  of  the  most  remarkable  existing  examples  of 
the  skill  of  the  ancients,  as  displayed  in  works  preserved  in  public  and 
private  collections.  He  also  remarked  on  the  care  which  the  great  sculptors 
of  antiquity  bestowed  on  the  preparation  of  their  bronze,  a  fact  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers  on  art.  Uyron  and 
Polycletus,  two  of  the  most  remarkable  sculptors  or  statuaries  of  the  beat 
period  of  Greek  art,  were,  we  are  told,  rivals  even  in  the  kind  of  bronze  they 
employed  ;  there  was  JEmvlaiio  etiam  in  malerid.  One  always  used  tbe 
bronse  of  Delos,  the  other  that  of  .^gina.  Pliny  enumerates  an  astonish- 
ing number  of  distinct  titles  of  this  material.  In  addition  lo  those  already 
mentioned,  he  specifies  the  ^i  Qmnthium,  Mt  nignan,  jEs  caadidutn,  ^t 
Demonnetium,  and  many  others.  The  celebrated  Corinthian  bronse  was 
sud  to  be  a  mixture  of  all  the  metals  that  were  melted  and  amalgar 
mated  in  tbe  great  fire  which  destroyed  Corinth  in  the  second  century,  B.C. 
There  were,  however,  various  kinds  of  Corinthian  bronze.  It  ia  to  be 
regretted  that  no  particulars  are  given  of  the  composition  of  the  varietiee 
of  bronze  so  carefully  recorded,  while  it  is  remarkable  how  little  difiei^ 
ence  is  met  with  in  the  materials  that  have  reached  us.  All  tLe  ancient 
specimens  that  have  been  examined  have  afforded  nearly  similar  results, 
being  found  to  contain  from  10  to  12  parts  of  tin  to  88  or  90  of  ct^per,  ' 
in  100  parts.  Occasionally  some  other  metals  may  be. detected,  as  ulvor 
for  instance,  but  the  quantity  is  bo  minute  that  its  presence  seems  to  be 
attributable  to  accident  rather  than  design.  The  distinction  between  bronie 
and  brass  was  pointed  out.    Mistakes,  it  was  observed,  are  constantly 
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being;  made  b  j  nninformed  penona  on  thia  subject  vbea  speaking  of ' '  ancient 
brauet."  Brosa,  it  should  be  reraembered,  ia  a  mixture  of  copper  and  sine, 
and  the  use  of  sine  in  these  combinatious  was  nnknoirn  to  the  ancients. 
What  we  call  bronze,  the  ehaleot  and  CBt  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
is  composed  of  copper  and  tin.  Bronze  is  a  modem  term,  from  the  It^ian, 
and  is  derived  from  the  oolonr  of  the  material  when  it  ia  first  cast  or 
mixed.  The  green  coating,  so  highly  prized  by  antiquaries,  is  the  effect 
of  oxydation  and  age.  TJi^ortunately  this  is  easily  and  frequently  coanter. 
feiled  by  artificial  means,  and  great  imposition  is  hereby  practised  on  inex- 
perieniMN]  colleotors  by  a  dishonest  class  of  dealers. 

The  earliest  mode  of  woriiing  bronse  was,  in  all  prolwbility,  by  hammer- 
ing t)ie  lump  into  the  general  shape  of  the  object  intended  to  be  imitated, 
and  then  cutting  ont  the  details  with  some  sharp  instrument.  The  next 
process  was  an  improvement  npon  this,  as  it  effected  a  eonsiderable  saving 
of  material.  The  bronse  was  beaten  out  upon  a  nudeut  of  wood.  These 
two  kinds  were  called  tphur^laton,  or  wrought  with  the  hammer  (sphura). 
Costing,  therefore,  wn  a  later  process.  Specimens  of  the  former  kind  of 
workmanship  are  preserved  in  various  collections.  In  the  British  Hoseum 
is  «  very  interesting  example  of  that  over  a  core  of  wood,  in  a  small  statue 
of  OsiHe.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  more  ancient  works  of  art 
seldom  beu  the  name  of  the  artist.  This  arose,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
such  productions  being  executed  for  sacred  purposes,  statues  for  temples, 
votive  offerings  and  similar  objects,  when  the  introduction  of  any  personal 
reference  on  the  work  itself  would  have  been  considered  indecorous.  One 
of  the  charges  brought  against  Phidias  was  his  having  offended  agaiost  this 
rule.  There  ore,  however,  some  ouHous  ioatanees  of  the  desire  felt  by  the 
artists  not  to  be  entirely  forgotten:  not  to  leave  their  work  without  some 
record  of  themselves,  even  when  there  was  but  little  probability  of  its 
stver  being  seen.  One  of  these  is  found  in  a  bronse  head,  probably  of  an 
athlete,  in  the  Payne  Knight  collection  in  the  British  Uuseum.  Within 
the  hollow  of  the  head,  close  against  the  ear,  is  a  rained  letter,  the  Greek 
£ho  (P).  The  style  of  this  work  is  indicative  of  the  Greek  practice  of  the 
fifth  eentnry  b.  c,  and  it  has  beeu  surmised  that  this  initial  letter  may 
refer  to  the  name  of  the  author,  Rb<ecus  of  Bomos.  It  certainly  is  remark- 
able that  but  one  ancient  statnaiy  ia  known  whose  name  begins  with  that 
letter,  and  that  his  date  cerreqKmds  with  the  style  of  art  which  prevailed 
at  that  period.  A  bronse  statue  now  at  Paris  afforded  an  interesting 
example  of  the  some  kind.  The  eyes  had  originally  been  made  of  some 
other  materia],  not  an  uansuat  practice  with  the  ancients,  but  they  were  lost, 
and  the  holes  only  were  left.  Baring  a  cleaning  process  bits  of  dirt  and 
other  substaiKeB  were  discharged  from  the  interior  of  the  figure  through 
theeo  eye-holes,  and  amongst  them  were  two  or  three  very  small  fragments 
or  plates  of  bronse,  which  contained  sufficient  indications  of  the  ancient 
narks  or  letters  upon  them  to  supply  the  name  of  a  hitherto  unknown 
■edptor,  Mesiodoma.  Insoripdons  of  a  dedicatory  kind  are  sometimes 
foond  on  ancient  hroneoe.  There  is  a  statue  of  Apollo,  among  other 
instoDfles  which  might  be  quoted,  whieh  bos  an  inscription  in  silver  letters 
inserted  along  tbe  inner  put  of  the  thigh,  declaring  the  Sgnre  to  be  a  part 
of  the  tMtikt  of  certain  spoils  gained  id  battle, 

Ur.  WEBTMACorr  then  pointed  out  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  speci- 
mens before  the  meeting.  Among  these,  a  very  characteristic  Egyptian 
bronze,  of  great  antiquity,  of  a  cat,  contributed  by  Mr.  Henderson,  was 
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p&itiouIarUed.  Also  a  Bmall  statue  of  Veniu,  of  greftt  beauty,  which  ha 
thought  iraa  prohablj  of  the  age  of  Frazitelee,  or  it  might  be  a  little 
later  ;  as  well  bb  others  exhibited  bj  Ur.  Fortnum  and  other  membera  of 
the  InBlituta.  A  remarkobly  fine  example  of  art,  of  irhnt  Mr.  Westniacott 
was  disposed  to  think  of  ihs  befit  Roman  period,  was  shown  in  a  (right) 
hand  of  heroic  aiie,  from  his  own  collection.  Some  p«culinrities  of  style 
and  execution  distinguiahed  it,  he  thought,  from  the  best  Greek  school,  to 
which  otherwise  it  might  from  its  excellence  be  attributed.  A  small 
bronze  bend  of  a  horse,  executed  with  great  care,  and  said  to  Teaemble 
▼erj  closely  the  head  of  one  of  the  celebrated  bronse  horses  at  St.  Mark's, 
Venice,  exhibited  on  this  occasion  by  Dr.  Quest,  was  also  referred  to. 

Adgcstus  Qdest,  Ssq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  at  the  request  of  the  chairman, 
then  gate  the  following  account  of  tho  spirited  production  last  mentioned, 
the  horse's  head,  wbicli  be  had  the  kindness  to  exhibit,  and  which  has  been 
attributed  to  Lysippus,  the  Greek  sculptor,  who  flourished  b.c.  S25, 

"  This  fragment  was  found  in  Smyrna,  and  brought  to  England  by  the 
late  Mr.  Soame  Jennyns,  who  prized  it  as  the  choicest  relic  in  bis  collec- 
tion, in  which  it  remained  until  his  death.  It  was  considered  in  Italy,  by 
the  best  judges,  as  Ur.  Jennyns  has  stated,  to  be  the  work  of  Lysippua, 
and  part  of  a  study  or  model  for  tho  celebrated  group  of  horses  at  Venice, 
with  which  it  has  been  compared,  and  found  accui'ately  to  correspond.  By 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  Ur.  Jennyns,  it  will  be  immediately 
recognised,  and  they  nill  remember  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  held 
it.  No  better  authority,  possibly,  was  then  to  be  found,  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  and  of  this  his  collection  afforded  many  proofs.  The  metal  of  wbick 
this  object  is  formed,  Mr.  Jennyns  considered  to  be  Corinthian  brass." 

Sir  John  Boileau,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  his  accomplished 
friend  Professor  Westmacott,  for  the  instructire  and  very  pleasing  discourse 
with  which  he  had  favored  them,  obserred  that  some  persons,  possibly, 
might  hare  desired  on  the  present  occasion  to  have  seen  the  exempt  I  ficatiom 
of  the  history  and  uses  of  Bronae,  chiefly  in  times  of  remote  antiquity, 
carried  ont  within  more  precise  and  distinctive  limits  ;  or  rather,  that  it 
might  have  been  practicable  to  divide  this  special  illustrativo  series  into 
two  exhibitions, — the  Classical  and  Antique,  and  the  Mediteval.  Such  a 
division  of  the  subject  might,  doubtless,  have  been  more  consistent  with 
Bcientifio  classification ;  but,  whilst  it  mnst  be  remembered  that  bronze 
relics  of  antique  art  are  of  extreme  rarity,  and  are  for  the  most  part  in  public 
ooUectiona  unavailable  for  the  purpose  contemplated  by  the  Institute,  the 
more  comprehensive  oharacter  of  the  aeries  now  displayed  would  doubtless 
invest  it  with  greater  interest  to  the  majority  of  visitors,  as  presenting 
within  small  compass  the  outline  of  a  great  subject,  associat«d  with  the 
history  of  nations  and  civilisation,  not  less  than  with  tba  arts,  from  clai' 
sioal  antiquity  through  the  BUccessive  periods  comprised  in  the  collection 
jiow  before  them. 

Mr.  Franks,  Dir.  S.A.,  offered  a  few  observations  on  certain  faets  con- 
nected with  antiquities  of  bronze  found  in  the  British  Islands,  and  the 
evidence  that  the  manufacture  of  celts,  spears,  and  other  objects  of  that 
metal,  had  actually  been  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Britain.  He 
exhibited,  by  the  obliging  permission  of  Mr.  Beldam,  F.S.A.,  thirteen  bars 
of  copper,  found  with  human  remains  and  an  urn  in  the  lower  part  of  a 
barrow  at  Royston,  Herts.  The  bars  appeared  to  have  been  hammered  into 
their  present  oblong  shape,  and  then  cut  into  lengths  of  about  3  inches. 
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Dr.  Percy  had  ascertaiued  L;  aDalysia  that  the  metal  coDsists  of  about  98^ 
parts  of  copper,  with  a  Hmall  allof  of  tin  or  aritimon;,  probablj  the  latter. 
These  bars  or  ingota  appear  (o  be  Hpecimeas  of  one  of  the  ancient  forma  ia 
which  copper  was  produced  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  thej  were  pro- 
bablj  hammered  out,  pure  copper  being  verj  difficult  to  melt.  The  other 
form  appears  to  hafe  been  in  cakes,  convex  on  one  side,  such  as  would  be 
produced  by  melting  the  melal  in  a  large  ladle.  Portions  of  such  cakes 
had  repeatedly  been  found  in  England  with  fragments  of  bronse  swordi, 
spears,  and  other  objects  either  broken  or  rejected  by  the  founder,  and 
reserved  to  be  melted  up  again.  Such  a  deposit  occurred  at  Ronford,  in 
Essex,  and  was  noticed  in  this  Journal,  vol,  z.  p.  69  ;  and  another  at 
Chrishall,  Essex,  as  related  by  Lord  Braybrooke,  in  his  Sepulclira  Eiposita, 
p.  3  ;  the  relics  last  alluded  to  are  in  bis  muBeum  at  Audley  End.  It  haa 
been  supposed  by  some  antiquaries  that  copper  was  brought  to  Britain, 
poesibly  as  a  staple  of  exchange  for  tin,  and  that  to  this  metal  Ciesar  refers 
in  the  expression  "  »re  utuntur  iroportato."  It  is,  moreover,  asserted, 
that  the  copper  mines  in  this  country  show  no  traces  of  ancient  workings, 
There  ia  ample  evidence,  however,  that  the  celts,  and  other  objects  of 
bronse,  were  made  in  Britain,  aa  shown  by  numeroua  moulds  of  stone  and 
bronze,  and  it  haa  been  supposed,  with  much  probability,  that  the  deposits 
to  which  reference  haa  been  made,  consijiting  of  broken  or  defective 
weapons,  accompanied  by  portions  of  cakes  of  pure  copper,  may  have  been 
left  at  spots  where  the  founder  pursued  bis  craft.  The  best  alloy  sppeara 
to  be  produced  with  about  one  tenth  part  of  tin,  and  it  has  been  stated  that 
bronze  caetiogs  from  hronxe  moulds  are  of  muoh  harder  quality  thoa  those 
produced  by  other  means. 

A  memoir  was  then  read,  by  Mr.  B.  W.  GoDwiN,  on  an  example  of 
Domestic  Architecture  at  Culeme,  Wiltshire,  a  house  assigned  to  the  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Mr,  Parker,  however,  expressed  his  opinion, 
from  the  drawings  exhibited,  that  the  date  might  be  ratbcr  earlier  ;  small 
medieval  dwellings  of  its  class  are  rare  and  have  escaped  attention  :  the 
structure  called  the  Pish  House,  at  Meare,  in  Somerset,  described  by  Mr, 
Kesbitt  in  this  Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  130,  is  perhaps  a  solitary  exatnple  of  the 
foarteeoth  century.  Mr.  Blore  offered  some  observa^ons  with  the  view  of 
inviting  attention  to  the  numerous  small  houses,  of  considerable  antiquity, 
existing  ia  Pembrokeshire,  and  in  which  it  had  been  supposed  that  some 
traces  were  to  be  found  of  arrangements  or  peculiarities  of  construction 
introdaced  by  the  Flemish  immigrants  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

An  inquiry  having  been  made  relative  to  a  report  of  the  proposed  demoli' 
tion  of  the  Abbey  Gateway  at  Reading,  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Rock  read  a 
communication  stating  that  the  Borough  authorities  had^in  fact  decreed  its 
removal,  but  the  recent  expressions  of  public  opinion  had  caused  their  inten* 
tion  to  be  sospended.  A  subscription  had  been  opened,  which  soon  realised 
the  promise  of  lOOOI.,  an  amount  which  it  had  been  hoped  would  prove 
sufficient.  Mr.  Scott's  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  gate  having,  how- 
ever, been  submitted  to  competition,  no  one  could  be  found  to  undertake 
the  work  for  lesa  than  1600{.  In  the  meantime  the  danger  daily  increased, 
the  r^n  and  snow  penetrating  the  large  fissures  in  the  walls,  which  were 
temporarily  sustained  by  shoring.  Mr.  Parker  observed  that  the  gateway 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  its  class,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  of  no  sterling 
importance  as  an  architectural  example  ;  it  is  doubtless  desirable  that  it 
should  be  sostalned,  but  not  with  such  an  extent  of  "  restoration "  as 
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appeared  io  bare  been  contemplated.  The  Bum  Bubtcribed  ought,  as  ha 
believed,  to  meet  amply  all  that  arcbnologista  woald  deaire  for  Uie  ooo- 
BerrattOD  of  auoh  a  Btructvra. 

XntfituUtcl  anil  TOiitM  at  Hxt  er^Aftctt. 

The  foUowiag  Noticea  of  the  Seiiea  of  An^quitieB  and  Works  la  Bronis 
exhibited  at  tkie  Meetiog  does  not  include  the  ancient  relica  found  in  tha 
British  Islands,  and  connected  with  the  earliest  or  so-called  "  Celtic  "period. 
These  will  be  enumerated  in  the  Report  of  the  ensaing  Ueeting,  the  colle»- 
tion  having  on  that  occasion  been  considerably  extended,  and  classified  in 
more  inslructiTe  arraiigeineDt. 

By  Professor  Wbstxacott,  R.A.  : — A  remarkable  fragtuent,  a  hand  of 
heroio  size,  of  the  best  Roman  period  ;  it  might  be  regarded  aa.of  Greek 
art,  with  which  it  will  well  bear  comparison,  but  some  features  of  its  style 
Beem  to  oharacterise  it  as  Roman. — A  one-handled  jug,  probably  sacrificial, 
height  nearly  7  in, — A  tripod  candelabrum,  or  thuri/er,  probably  votive  to 
Bacchus,  having  a  panther  represented  as  climbing  np  the  spiral  stem.  It 
measures  18  in.  in  height  ;  the  base  is  of  unusual  fashion,  being  formed 
with  three  human  legs,  with  a  skirt  reaching  to  about  mid-thigh,  and  with 
very  long-toed  calcei  resembling  the  high  pointed  shoeB  of  tho  fourteentlt 
oentury. 

By  Hr.  HfiHDBRBOH,  F.S.A. : — A  sinall  Egyptian  figure  of  a  eat,  sciant, 
with  eyes  of  some  opaline  substance  w  vitreous  paste  ;  this  animal,  it  is  well 
known,  was  regarded  as  a  deity,  under  the  name  of  Pasht,  and  was  embalmed 
after  death. — A  pair  of  bronze  strigils,  one  of  them  remarkable  as  bearing 
a  name,  probably  of  the  maker,  upon  the  handle  ;  a  bronze  patera  ;  two 
double  Bpirols,  ornaments  probably  used  as  fibul»  (compare  Lindenacbmit, 
Alterthiimer  uns.  heidnischeu  Vorieit,  heft  iii.  taf.  6)  ;  a  bronze  stylus  ; 
an  armilla,  terminating  in  the  head  of  a  panther  ;  a  galeated  female  head, 
possibly  part  of  the  <»iiBments  of  a  vase ;  a  Roman  at  or  piece  of  five  unam, 
Obv.  full-faced  head  of  Minerva;  Bev.  hoha.  a  bull  posaant  to  the  right;  diam. 
2|  in,  ;  a  finger  ring,  the  besil  chased  with  a  diminutive  bust,  isBuing  as  it 
were  from  a  flower  ;  a  bronze  fish,  posubly  part  of  a  standard  ;  and  a 
specimen  of  the  singular  implements,  considered  by  some  antiquariea  to 
have  been  used  for  drawing  the  bow  :  (see  a  specimen  figured  in  SkelUm's 
Goodrich  Court  Armory,  pi.  45,  fig.  5).  Several  of  the  relics  exhibited 
were  probably  from  Pompeii  or  Uagna  Qrtecia. — A  cinque-«ento  copy 
of  an  antique  lamp  of  bronse ;  the  original,  from  Corfu,  is  preserved  in  the 
British  lluseum  ;  it  is  in  form  of  a  naked  genius,  squatting,  with  ita 
mouth  opened  wide,  forming  a  grotesque  lamp  of  quaint  design. — A  lamp, 
in  form  of  a  goose,  probable  cinque-cento  work. — A  small  mortar,  of  Italian 
workmanship,  from  the  Montville  collection  ;  it  is  decorated  with  elegant 
arabesques,  genii,  goats'  heads,  be.,  in  relievo. — A  remarkable  ancient 
Chioese  vase  of  bronze,  richly  encrueled  with  coloured  patina,  and  oma- 
mented  with  bosses  inlaid  with  gdd  and  silver  ;  in  its  form  and  general 
character  it  closely  resembles  the  vase,  described  hereafter,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Russell,  of  which  the  dale  is  ascertained  to  be  early  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Its  dimensions  are  rather  smaller  ;  on  the  inner  snrfaoe  there  ia 
an  inscription  which  has  not  been  explained. — A  beautiful  Chinese  vaae  <rf 
bronze,  with  very  lustrous  deep  olive-green  coloured  patina ;  around  ths 
mouth  are  three  buffaloea'  heads,  serving  aa  handles ;  in  the  oruamentatioa 
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tbe  mnftnder  predomioatw,  in  skilfully  inkid  thre^dt  of  gold  and  siItct. 
Height,  4|  in. — A  •hallow  vaae  with  two  handles,  from  the  Hope  collec- 
tion at  Pftris  ;  tbe  surface  rioblj  coloured  with  light  patioa  ;  tbe  oroaineDt 
is  wbollj  composed  of  tbe  bamboo.  Height,  3i  in.,  diam.  5}  in.  The 
high  antiqnitj  of  certain  Chinese  vases  of  metal  is  noticed  in  the  Hand- 
\M>k  of  the  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  419. 

S;  Ur.  FOBTHDH,  P.S.A. : — A  beautiful  statuette  of  Venus,  found  at 
Uoglab,  in  ABia  Minor,  regarded  bj  some  writers  as  the  aaoient  Stratoni- 
eeia.  It  came  into  the  possesBion  of  Ur.  Hertz,  immediately  on  its  being 
brought  to  this  country,  and  it  is  figured  in  the  priratelj  printed  catalogue 
of  bis  collection.  Mr.  Fortnum  has  kindly  presented  to  the  Institute  pho- 
tographs of  this  choice  relic  of  Greek  art.  It  was  exhibited  at  a  meeting 
of  tbe  Sooiety  of  Antiquaries,  in  May,  1846,  and  is  noticed  in  their  Pro- 
ceedings, loL  i.  p.  136. — A  Roman  weight  of  three  Ubra,  of  black  marble 
(or  LapU  Lydiut  ?),  similar  in  form  to  the  series  figured  by  Montfancon, 
t.  iii.,  pi.  zciiL  p.  168.  It  weighs  33}  oi.  25  gr.  Av. — Quattro-cento  and 
Cmque-^ento  bronzes,  chiefly  Floreotine. — A  statuette  of  St.  John  tbe 
Baptist ;  a  fine  production  attributed  to  one  of  the  Lombardi,  whose  works 
were  chiefly  executed  at  Venice. — A  Satyr,  described  as  by  Pisanello  or 
some  artist  of  note  of  his  sehool.  This  figure,  of  spirited  design,  is  repre- 
sented seated  on  the  ground,  and  grasping  a  small  vase  possibly  intended 
to  serve  as  an  inkstand. — Venus,  or  Psyche,  attributed  to  Giacomo 
Franda;  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  is  draped.  Height,  10^  in.  A 
replica  of  this  statuette  was  in  the  collection  of  the  lale  Mr.  Uiielli,  Catal. 
So.  602. — Venue,  attributed  to  Oiovanni  Bclogna  ;  possibly  a  model  for  a 
statue  of  much  larger  siie  in  tbe  TJ^zi  at  Florence.  Height,  12  in. — 
Bae-relief,  the  Triumph  ef  Ariadne,  by  Desiderio  di  Settignano,  a  repUca 
ot  the  period  ;  the  original  is  affixed  to  a  pedestal  upon  which  an  Etrusoan 
stalne  is  placed,  in  the  Uffiii.  Figured  in  the  Galerie  de  Florence. — 
Two  small  bas-relief  plaquet,  one  of  them  representing  the  Holy  Family, 
a  ^tiattro-cento  work  in  tbe  style  of  Follajoolo,  and  probably  intended 
for  a  pas  ;  tbe  other  is  a  most  spirited  impersonation  of  Famine.  From 
the  Montville  collection. — A  pair  of  candlesticks,  of  Venetian  work,  of 
yellow  metal,  elaborately  engraved.     Montville  collection. 

By  Mr.  Wiluau  Rdsbell  : — A  model  in  bronse,  or  design  on  a  small 
scale,  a  Caryatid,  for  one  of  the  great  candelabra  in  tbe  Vatican,  the 
works  of  Michael  Angelo.  One  of  these  striking  productions  of  that  great 
master  is  engraved  in  Chambers's  History  of  Architecture. — A  pomel  for  a 
Bword,  finely  chased,  the  subject  represented  being  the  Judgment  of  Paris. 
It  has  been  attributed  to  Qiacomo  Francia. — An  ancient  Chinese  vase  of 
bronse,  finely  patinated ;  the  incrustation  is  of  various  hues,  orange,  red, 
and  green,  possibly  in  part  artificially  produced.  The  ornament  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  floral  or  foliated  designs,  the  ronander  being  also  intro- 
duced, and  around  the  upper  part  of  the  vase  are  inserted  six  bosses  inlaid 
with  silver  and  gold,  in  a  whorl  pattern,  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  ancient 
Iriah  emameutation.  Height,  12)  in.,  diameter  about  10^  in.,  diameter  of 
the  month,  5J  in.  Within  the  lip  is  an  inscription,  by  n-hich  it  appears 
that  tbe  date  of  this  remarkable  vase  may  be  assigned  to  tbe  reign  of 
Senen-Ho,  a.d.  IlIU — 1126. — A  striking  statuette  in  bronse,  encrusted 
widi  reddish-brewn  patina,  representing  a  Chinese  Faquir.  Inthestron^y 
characterised  physiognomy  of  this  example  ef  Oriental  art  a  resemblanee 
baa  soBoetimes  been  traced  to  tbe  bead  of  Cieero. 
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"By  Ur.  R.  ?alkner  : — A  rn'miftture  female  head,  of  fine  character,  the 
Iiair  arranged  in  singular  fashioa,  drawn  back  ovar  the  brows  and  tied  up, 
forming  an  apex  on  the  crown  of  tlie  head.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  copj 
of  a  note  from  Sir  W.  Gell,  bj  whom  it  wab  presented  to  the  Ducbeas  of 

• ,  to  be  placed  in  her  Uuseum,  end  stating  that  he  bad  seen  it  dug  up 

(?  at  Pompeii),  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  oi-Queeu,  from  whose  hands 
Sir  William  reoeifed  tbis  object  on  the  spot.  He  tboKght  tliat  it  had  been 
fixed  on  a  statuette,  a  porforution  in  the  bead  appearing  to  have  served  for 
that  purpose. 

By  Mr.  J.  BowYEK  Nichols,  F.S.A.  :—A.  statuette  of  Mcrcitrj,  found  ia 
a  garden  at  Piersbridge  on  the  River  Tees,  in  the  parish  of  Gaiaford, 
Durham,  the  Station  *.D  tisau  on  the  Roman  Watling  Street  leading  into 
Scotland.  It  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cado  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  ia 
1788,  and  was  figured  in  the  Archteologia,  vol.  ix.  p.  289,  pl.^ii.  Tba 
feet  with  the  pedestal  are  lost ;  in  its  present  state  the  figure  measures 
4^-  inches  in  height.  It  is  noticed  by  Surtees  in  liia  History  of  Durham, 
vol.  ir.  p.  32.^ — Three  small  statuettes,  two  of  them  in  imperial  costume  ; 
possibly  of  late  Roman  art. 

By  Ur.  C.  S.Bai,e; — A  mask,  of  very  fine  character,  from  Herculaneum, 
about  two-thirds  of  life  size  ;  and  an  (Enochoe,  from  Pompeii,  graceful  in 
form  and  a  choice  example  of  vessels  of  this  class. 

By  the  Rev.  Tollie  Corsthwaite  : — A  remarkable  little  Egyptian  relic, 
a  small  oblong  receptacle  of  brenge,  2  inohes  in  length,  about  ^  in.  high, 
and  I  in.  wide  ;  it  forms  a  pedestal  for  a  diminutive  figure  of  a  long-tailed 
quadruped,  and  is  deseribed  as  enclosing  a  mummy  of  the  shrew  mouse 
{mut  anmeus)  sacred  to  Buto,  goddess  of  the  night.  It  was  taken  from 
a  tomb  at  Memphis.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  little  animal  was 
veneraled  on  account  of  the  tradition  that  the  army  of  Si.'nnacherib  was 
discomfited,  according  [o  the  story  of  Herodotus,  by  a  myriad  of  mice, 
which  nibbled  the  bow-strings  and  shield  straps  of  the  warriors,  so  that 
finding  themselves  defenceless  tbey  fled  in  dismay. — Various  Roman 
antiquities  of  bronxe,  found  in  London,  at  Colchester,  &,e.,  from  Mr. 
Wbincopp's  collection  ;  especially  fragments  of  a  beautiful  two-handled 
vase  of  oval  form  found  at  Linton,  Cambridgeshire,  in  1852  ;  also  armillie, 
rings,  iic,  and  an  implement  for  drawing  a  bow  (?),  resembling  that  before 
described,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Henderson. 

By  Mr.  Robekt  Phillips: — Bronze  vossel  of  unknown  use,  formed  with 
strongly  projecting  external  ridges.      It  wos  dug  up  near  Naples  in  1858. 

By  Mr.  W.  J.  Beknhard  Suith: — A  diminutive  lar,  oi  statuette  of 
Fomona. — A  bronse  relic,  possibly  the  upper  portion  of  the  stem  of  a 
standard;  from  the  Prince  of  Canine's  collection. — A  Chinese  casing  ia 
bronse,  from  nature,  a  small  crab  (Oaneer  menat). 

By  Mr.  Dexter  : — A  pair  of  candlesticks  of  Venetian  workmanship, 
elaborately  engraved  :  on  the  base  is  introduced  an  escutcheon  of  the 
following  arms,  three  barrulets  in  chief  a  sexfoil  between  two  cinquefuils. 
This  escutcheon,  of  kite-shaped  form,  is  an  addition,  not  part  of  the  original 
design  of  decoration. — Two  bronse  horses,  Italian  work. 

By  Mr.  Blare,  F.S.A.  : — An  ancient  Chinese  enameled  vase  of  metal, 
incrueted  with  bright  opaque  colours  by  the  cloisonne  process.  It  bears 
resemblance  in  form  to  tliat  figured  in  the  Handbook  of  the  Arts  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  p.  406. — A  Cinque^ento  bronze,  from  Rome,  of  elegant 
design. — A  casting  in  metal ;  the  spirited  figure  of  St.  George,  tiom  tho 
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ori^nal  in  the  Mnaenm  at  Dijon,  carved  in  wood  bj  Jacqaes  de  Baerti, 
tailUur  dimaget  to  Philippe  le  Hardi ;  date  about  1390.  It  ib  figured, 
Archieologia,  Tol.  iiv.  pi.  lii,,  p.  574, 

Bj  Mr.  OcTAvics  Morqas,  M.P,  : — A  liand.bell  of  mixed  metal,  date 
about  1580,  and  probably  of  Flemiah  workmanship.  The  ornaments, 
which  are  in  low  relief,  appear  to  hare  been  cast,  and  worked  up  with  the 
tool.  Thej  consist  of  the  Annunciation  ;  the  Virgin  is  seated,  the  angel 
Gabriel  holding  a  sceptre  ;  the  vase  of  lilies  is  seen  between  two  small 
angelic  beingn,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bell  is  the  Vemicle,  with 
the  like  supporters.  0?er  these  figures  are  festoons  hanging  from  rams' 
beads ;  and,  within  the  festoons,  4-  A.  G.  P.— Around  the  lower  margin 
is  the  inscription — bit  ■  houbh  ■  souiHi  ■  bbhedictdh.  The  handle  is 
triangular,  and  formed  of  foliage. 

Bj  Mr.  Bk*CK9T0ME  ; — A  hand-bell,  Bimilar  in  fashion  and  date  to  that 
last  described  ;  it  is  ornamented  with  figures  of  the  Vir^rin,  St.  Oeorge, 
the  Yemicle,  &c.,  it  is  in  unfinished  state,  and  probably  Flemiah. 

Bj  Ur.  J.  B.  W.  Rolls: — A  hand-bell  of  very  good  workmanship, 
ornamented  with  a  representation  of  Orpheus  playing  to  the  beaats  on  the 
Tiolin  ;  a  dancing  bear,  a  lion,  an  ape,  a  sphinx,  Ac.,  appear  in  the  quaint 
group  of  animals,  with  foliage  in  which  are  birds,  Ac.  Around  the  lower 
margin  ia  the  inBcription — petrvs  obeihets  ub  fecit  1571 — and  a  small 
escntcheon,  paly  impaling  a  bearing  indiBtinctly  ahown.  Around  the 
vpper  part  of  the  bell  is  inaoribed — 0  hater  oei  memento  hei.  The  handle 
is  formed  of  two  naked  boys,  dot  &  dot,  their  hands  joined.  A  well- 
deeigned  bell  of  the  like  description,  oroamented  with  medallions  and 
garlands,  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  ;  it  is  inscribed 
— toHAHKES  A  FINE  A"  1547  ME  FECIT  •  LOF  GOD  TAM  AL.  (Figured  Vetusta 
Mon.,  vol.  ii.  pi.  xtii.).  Mr.  Van  Lennep  of  AmBterdam  has  given  a 
note  of  a  bell  with  a  similar  inscription,  dated  1548,  and  he  states  that 
Johannes  a  Fine  was  the  same  person  who  is  elaewliere  called  Johan  Van 
der  Eynde.  The  late  Mr.  Forrest  hadaboauliful  bell,  which  was  described 
as  having  belonged  to  the  Cardinal  d'Amboise  ;  it  bora  an  escutcheon 
charged  with  3  escallops,  and  was  inscribed — lof  si  godt  van  al — me  fecit 

FEB  lOHAN  DE  FINS  A*  1544. 

By  Mr.  Johh  Gouoe  NicnoLS,  F.S.A. : — A  brass  figure  of  a  wodewose 
or  wild  roan,  kneeling  on  the  left  knee  ;  the  right  hand,  which  is  perforated 
as  if  to  hold  a  weapon  or  club,  is  upraised  ;  a  wreathed  girdle  surrounds 
the  waist,  and  a  toree  is  fastened  around  the  brows.  There  is  a  perforation 
through  the  figure,  possibly  for  inserting  a  metal  rod,  by  which  it  may  have 
been  adapted  to  serre  as  a  candlestick.  Height  8^  inches.  Date  abont 
1500.  Compare  figures  in  Wagener,  Handhuch,  figg.  115,  a,  1166,  b, 
1168,  1298,  &e.—A  largo  circular  bronse  medallien,  in  low  relief,  a 
portrait  of  George  II. 

By  Mr.  JOHN  Mdbrat  ; — A  large  oval  bronte  medallion,  a  portrait  of 
Crofflwell,  in  armonr,  profile  to  the  right,  similar  to  that  in  the  possession 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Beck,  noticed  in  this  Joanial,  toI.  zrii.,  p.  285. 

By  Mr.  PniLtF  MiLxa  : — A  silver  ring  found  in  removing  the  foundations 
of  an  old  bailding  at  King's  Weston,  Somerset.  It  is  a  plain  hoop, 
inscribed,  on  the  outaide, — bmtlriritUT  9nt(?)capt8 — and  on  the  inside, — 
Hum  HUitnr  anantjapta. — Cross-crosslets  are  introduced  between  all  the 
words.  This  is  obviously  one  of  the  tmnuli  virtuoti,  or  medicinahle 
rings,  anciently  regarded  as  ehanna  against  epilepsy.     In  a  medical  MS. 
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4t  Stoclbolm,  from  which  T&rioiu  channa  are  giren  in  tha  Arcbnotogia, 
Tol.  XXX.,  p.  399,  the  follotring  ocoun  for  the  falling  Bieknefls — "  Sey  jii 
word  ananizaptuH  in  hjB  ere  ghiraa  he  is  falljn  doun  in  ft  «wjl1,  and  also 
ID  a  iroramaDDje  ere  anamxapta,  and  jei  schall  Dsnero  more  aftir  fele  j* 
evryll." 

Sj  Mr.  C.  S.  Gbeates,  Q.C.  : — A  reliquarj,  being  an  oval  Irame  of 
tortoiseshell,  measaring  6^  in.  hj  4  in.,  pieroed  trith  ntunerons  cells  at 
compartments,  which  are  closvd  with  glass  on  both  sides,  and  each  cell 
contains  two  fr^^ents  of  bone,  with  the  names  of  saints  and  martyrs  to 
whom  the  relics  are  respectively  attributed.  These  are  not  less  than  56  in 
number.  The  object  is  of  curious  and  ornamental  Fashion,  apparently 
intended  to  be  suspended.  It  is  probably  a  work  of  the  seTenteen^ 
century,  Flemish,  or  possibly  Sjianish. 

By  the  Re*.  Jobh  Birle  : — Facsimiles  of  some  leavea  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  book  of  Homilies,  discovered  in  the  Cathedral  Library  at  Glouces- 
ter, in  the  biudings  of  episcopal  registers.  We  noticed,  in  tha  last 
volume  of  tbe  Journal,  the  proposed  pnblication  of  these  interesting  frag- 
ments. These  MS.  leaves  are  a  remarkable  example  of  the  writing  of 
the  tenth  century  ;  they  consist  of  a  fragment  of  a  homily  on  the  life 
and  mirooles  of  St.  Swithin,  and  part  of  another  on  the  life  of  St. 
Maria  Bgyptiaca.  These  are  of  earlier  date  than  the  others.  Mr.  Earle 
proposes  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  history  and  times  of  St.  Swithin,  with 
interesting  matter  from  ancient  sourcei ;  faesimiles  of  several  of  the 
leaves  have  been  produced,  of  the  same  sise  as  the  originals,  by  the  remark- 
able process  of  photo- Einoography,  which  has  been  brought  to  perfeotitm  by 
Col.  Sir  U.  James,  R.E.,  through  whose  kindness  tbe  pboto-ziacogrepbic  re- 
production of  the  Domesday  Becord  for  Cornwall  was  lately  brought  before 
a  meeting  of  the  Institute  by  Mr.  Burtt.  The  fae-similes  have  been  exe- 
cuted at  the  Ordnance  Surrey  Office  at  Southampton,  and  a  specimen 
may  be  seen  at  the  apartments  of  the  Institute.  Subscribers'  names  ore 
received  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society,  or  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Boswortfa, 
Ozford<     The  price  of  the  volume  to  subscriben  is  12a  €d. 
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TRlNSACrriONS  OP  THE  ESSES  AECH^OLOOICAL  80C1ETT.  Vol.  I. 
Cotehuter :  Frinted  and  Publi»lied  for  the  Socistj  at  tha  Eaex  Oaietle  Office. 
Eto.    1SC8. 

NiABLT  ten  years  bave  elapsed  since  the  formatioa  of  the  Society  to 
whose  TransactioQs  we  are  deairouB  to  invite  attention.  The/ofctcu ft  united 
h  the  Tolmne  under  consideration  have  appeared  at  intervals  since  the 
institation  of  an  Arcbnological  Society  for  the  county  of  Essex  in  the 
winter  (f  1852.  At  that  period  the  antiquaries  of  Colchester,  who,  with 
pniuwortby  interest  in  the  preserration  of  the  TesUges  of  Camvlodunum, 
had  about  two  years  previously  fonned  a  local  archsologJcal  fraternity, 
consented  to  uiute  in  a  more  extended  Institution,  for  the  purpose  of 
estahlishing  a  Society  for  the  county  of  Essex.  It  were  needless  to  remind 
our  readers  bow  farorable  a  field  of  investigaljon  presented  itself  to  the 
arehsologist  in  the  ancient  territory  of  the  Trinobantes,  or  how  many 
iaterestiag  questions  relating  to  the  early  history  of  that  diatnct  of  Britain 
had  been  left  untouched  by  the  laborious  topographers  of  the  last  century, 
which  may  now  be  satisfsctorily  elucidated  through  the  extension  of 
arehsologieal  knowledge  in  recent  years. 

The  purpose  of  the  Society  naa  to  furnish  facilities  to  the  antiquaries  of 
Ewex  in  the  pursuits  of  archteological  science,  by  establishing  a  Uuseum 
and  Library  ;  by  meetings  for  interchange  of  information ;  and  also  to 
preeerre  in  systematic  arrangement  all  communications,  drawings,  and 
topographical  materials,  with  a  view  to  the  completion  of  the  history 
of  the  county.  We  hope  that,  during  the  ten  years  of  the  Society's 
(^rations,  much  may  have  been  effected  towards  carrying  into  effect 
theee  pruseworthy  intentions,  and  promoting  generally  a  taste  for  those 
snbjects  which  are  within  the  scope  of  our  common  purpose. 

The  Volume  before  us,  after  some  preliminary  matter  and  a  formula  of 
queries  and  directions  for  the  assistance  of  correspondents,  essential  to 
^e  initiation  of  many  willing  confederates  who  require  to  be  instructed — 
"How  to  observe,"  contains  a  Report  of  the  Inaugural  Meeting  at  Colchester 
in  1852  ;  the  Inaugural  Lecture  ateo,  delivered  on  that  occasion  by  the 
Rev,  J.  H.  Marsden,  Disney  Professor  of  Archieology  in  (he  University  of 
Cambridge  ;  with  the  formal  record  of  the  establishment  of  the  Society, 
of  which  our  late  venerable  friend,  Mr.  Disney,  was  elected  the  Fresideot. 
Ilia  name  must  he  held  in  honored  remembrance  as  associated  with  the 
Erst  Professorship  of  Archtaological  Science  founded  in  this  country.  The 
Uemoirs,  of  which  this  first  instalment  of  Essex  srchteology  is  composed, 
c««amence  very  appropriately  with  the  History  and  Description  of  the 
Walls  of  Cohihester,  by  Dr.  P.  M.  Duncan  ;  this  paper,  originally  prepared 
fwtbe  Colchester  Association,  was  transferred  when  the  parent  Society 
became  merged  In  that  of  the  county. 

*0L.  ivm.        _  t-^'OOt^lc 
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ColcbeBter,  m  Dr.  Duncui  baa  well  brought  before  his  readen,  is  uso- 
ciKted  vith  rnasj  stirring  recollections  in  early  histoiy ;  the  numiBmadBt 
has  here  found  frequent  traces  of  CunobeliDe,  whose  chief  residence  appears 
to  bare  been  at  (hmulodunum ;  hii  coins  disinterred  from  beneath  the 
relics  of  Roman  colonisation  bear  testimony  to  the  fact,  whilst  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  the  well-known  gold  imitations  of  the  $tator  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  may  serve  to  indicate  a  more  remote  period  of  British  occupation. 
The  capture  of  the  town  bj  Clandius,  after  the  campaign  of  Aulus 
Plaotius,  was  a  memorable  cHhb  in  the  establishment  of  Sooian  dominion  ; 
the  importance  of  the  position  was  recognised  by  the  Proprsator  Ostoriua  ; 
a  colony  was  formed  there  to  aid  in  keeping  in  check  the  turbulent  Iceni. 
With  its  subsequent  fate,  the  wrongs  suffu^  by  Boadioea,  the  destruction 
of  the  colony  with  the  temple  dedicated  in  honom'  of  Claudius,  we  are 
familiar  through  the  narrative  of  Tacitus.  The  insurgents  were  speedily 
cmehed  ;  the  victory,  achieved  by  Suetonius,  a.d.  61,  re-established  Roman 
BOperiority.  The  return  of  the  Romans  to  the  colony  was  probably  followed 
by  its  fortification,  and  to  that  period  D^.  Duncan  is  disposed  to  assign  the 
commencement  of  the'  walls,  which,  with  the  remaining  guard-chamber, 
gate,  and  numerous  detuls  of  construction,  are  amongst  the  most  remark- 
able vestiges  of  the  period  in  this  country.  We  must  refer  to  his  memoir 
for  notices  of  the  walls  of  Colchester  at  various  periods,  until  they  proved 
the  means  of  resistance  in  the  siege  of  1648,  and  were  condemned,  bnt 
without  effect,  by  Fairfax.  Several  plates  are  given,  showing  their  curious 
construction,  the  chief  material  employed  being  teptaria  obtained  &om 
the  clay  cliffs  of  the  neighbouring  coast,  bonded  together  by  courses  of 
wall-tiles,  the  core  being  composed  of  rubble.  Dr.  Duncan  has  given  a 
detailed  survey  of  the  circuit,  describing  the  condition  of  the  remains. 
The  wall  was  originally  of  great  strength,  measuring  S  to  10  feet  in  vridth, 
constructed  on  a  base  or  footing  11  feet  in  width ;  the  average  height  was 
14  feet,  exclusive  of  the  parapet,  which  appears  to  have  been  not  less  than 
6  feet  in  height,  and  6  feet  in  width.  The  parapet  may  have  been 
crenellated,  like  that  of  the  walls  of  Pompeii.  The  average  tbickneaa  of 
the  Roman  Wall  in  Northumberland  is  8  feet ;  the  thickness  of,tbe  walls  of 
the  Stations,  per  Imeam  valli,  is  about  5  ft.  6  in. 

Mr.  Chancellor  contributes  a  paper  on  Roman  remains  found  at  Chelms- 
ford in  1849,  apparently  portion  of  a  villa  with  hypocausts,  &c.;  he  statea 
the  opittioD  that  a  Station,  possibly  the  Oiesaromagut  of  the  Itinerary,  may 
have  been  situated  there.  Amongst  the  usuu  minor  results  of  such 
researches, — coins,  potteiy,  painted  plasUr,  be, — one  relic  which  claims 
notice  was  disinterred,  namely,  a  tile,  upon  the  surface  of  which  were 
represented  in  relief  wolves  attacking  stags,  and  some  letters,  which  have  not 
been  interpreted.  Ur.  Chanoellor  refers,  however,  to  an  exact  counterpart 
of  this  tile  found  with  other  Roman  remains  in  the  walls  of  Aehtead 
chnrch,  Surrey,  and  figured  in  Brayley's  Uistoiy  of  that  county,  vol.  iv. 
p.  396. 

The  object  last  mentioned  is  described  as  a  fragment  of  a  bypooaust ; 
it  has  been  unfortunately  loet,  and  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  whether 
it  was  portion  of  a  flue-tile  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  such  tiles,  although 
mostly  concealed  from  view  under  the  nupentura,  were  occasionally  orna- 
mented with  care  ;  a  curious  eiample,  found  near  Reigate,  and  elaborately 
stamped  with  zigaag  patterns,  has  been  figured  in  this  Journal,  vol.  vi. 
p.  288.     Other  specimens  found  in  London,  and  preserved  amongst  Mr. 
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Roach  Smith's  collections  in  the  BritiBb   MnBenm,  «ra  figured    in   his 
CatAlogae,  pp.  56,  57. 

The  Totume  contuns  ■everal  other  commanicatiooa  relating  to  Romui 
antiquities  in  Baser,  such  as  a  sketch  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Bell  oa  the 
■cnlptured  figure  of  a  sphyax,  bohling  betireea  its  forepa<ra  a  bumau  head ; 
it  WM  dug  up  near  the  Hospital  at  Colchester.  The  purpose  of  tbo  author 
it  the  comparison  of  this  relic  with  two  broose  figures  of  the  sphynx,  found 
b  HoDgarj ;  these  bare,  bowerer,  been  regarded  as  of  doubtful  authen- 
ticity. The  Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts,  secretary  of  the  Society,  well-known  by  bis 
Ubors  in  many  departments  of  arobeeological  research,  gires  an  account 
of  remains  at  Coggeshall,  on  the  Roman  rood  from  Colchester  to  Cambridge, 
tod  probably  a  site  of  Roman  occagation.  A  sepitlohral  vault  was  found 
tbere  in  the  seventeenth  century,  noticed  by  Weeverand  Burton,  containing, 
unoDgBl  other  objects,  two  Somian  dishes,  stamped  coccilu  u.,  eiplained 
by  the  writer  first  cited  as  the  name  of  some  governor,  still  preserved  in 
the  name  of  the  town — Coggeshall.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  name  is  familiar  to  us  in  the  list  of  potters  by  whom  Samian  ware 
wu  produced.  Numerous  Roman  vestiges  have  been  brought  to  light  in 
recent  times,  which  present  evidence  in  corroboration  of  the  notion  that 
Coggeeball,  although  it  may  not  be  the  Canonium  of  the  Itinerary,  as 
affirmed  hy  Mr.  Drake  (Archceologia,  vol.  vi.),  was  probably  a  site  of  some 
extensive  occupation  in  Roman  times.  Mr.  Cutts  gives  a  list  of  coins 
£Mmd  there,  ranging  from  M.  Antoninus  to  Tbeodosius.  He  describes 
also  relics  found  during  the  rebuilding  of  the  bridge,  about  2J  miles  west 
of  Coggeshall,  where  the  Roman  road  to  Camborieum  is  supposed  to  have 
CTDseedthe  river  Blackwater.  An  etching  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Sing  gives  us  au 
example  there  discovered  of  the  so-called  Roman  horse-shoes,  of  which 
Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith  has  figured  examples  in  bis  Collectanea  Antiqaa, 
id.  iii.  p.  128,  and  in  ^e  Catalogue  of  his  Museum,  p.  78.  They  have 
siso  been  noticed  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xi.,  p.  416,  where  other  objects  of 
this  singular  class  are  enumerated.  For  the  sake  of  comparison  with  that 
found  in  Essex,  we  may  here  place  before  our  readers  a  specimen  found  in 
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London,  and  belonging  to  Mr,  C.  Ainslie.  It  differs  chieflyfrom  that 
found  in  the  Blackwater  in  the  long  hooked  projection  at  one  extremity  ; 
Uie  example  described  by  Mr.  Cutts  has  only  one  book,  at  then 
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end,  probablj  the  fore-part,  of  the  object  ia  qaestion.  It  ia,  rooreorer, 
peculiar  ia  having  a  cocuiiierable  amount  of  ornamentation,  Buch  as  parallel 
beaded  bands  and  impressed  circles,  wrought  with  the  hammer  upon  its 
under  surface,  a  feature  inconsistent  with  the  sappoaed  use  of  an  object  of 
this  description  as  a  protection  for  the  hoof  of  ahorse.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  occurrence  of  this  relic,  probably  of  Roman  times,  in  the  bed  of  a 
river  where  a  fordable  passage  maj  have  existed  on  the  line  of  an  undoubted 
Roman  way,  is  a  fact  deserring  of  consideration  as  regards  the  conjectural 
intention  of  such  appliances,  the  real  use  of  which  seems  still  verj  questioo- 
able.  At  the  same  time,  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  eccentric  con- 
ditions under  which  ancient  relics  are  often  brought  to  tight,  will  find  no 
conclusive  incongruity  in  the  ditcoverj.of  a  lyehttuehut  pentUU,  or  hanging 
lamp-holder,  in  the  peatj  channel  of  the  Blackwater,  more  especially 
accompanied,  amongst  other  objects,  by  a  vessel  of  gloss  recognised  &■ 
apparently  of  Reman  date. 

The  Rev.  Barton  Lodge  communicates  a  short  memoir  regarding  ft 
remarkable  vase  found  at  Colchester  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  town, 
where  the  necropolis  appears  to  have  existed  in  Roman  times.  This  fine 
specimen  of  the  embossed  wore  of  Castor  in  Northamplonahire,  as  wo 
apprehend  it  to  be,  may  be  known  to  some  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar 
with  the  valuable  Collectanea,  in  course  of  publication  by  Mr.  C.  Reach 
Smith.  The  vase,  which  measures  nine  inches  in  height,  is  ornamented  with 
subjects  of  the  chase, — stags,  a  hare  and  a  hound  in  full  cry  ;  with  these 
appear  two  groups  of  remarkable  character,  one  of  them  being  a  conflict 
between  a  retiarivi,  whose  trident  or  fuieina  lies  on  the  ground,  whilst  his 
adversary,  the  teculor,  his  face  closely  protected  by  big  helmet  aod  bearing 
his  curved  shield  on  his  arm,  advances  to  despatch  his  antagonist.  It  may 
deserve  observation  that  upon  the  shield  may  be  discerned  the  gammadion, 
an  ornament  more  commonly  occurring  on  objects  of  early  Christian 
character,  but  found  upon  Roman  altara  in  Northumberland  and  elsewhere, 
apparently  unconnected  with  Christian  symbolism.  The  second  group  con* 
sists  of  two  men  assailing  a  bear,  one  of  them  with  a  long  whip,  the  other 
with  a  club.  It  is  well  known  how  passionately  fond  the  Romans  were 
of  the  venatio,  part  of  the  ludi  circenset,  in  which  criminals,  captives, 
or  hired  besliarii  basarded  their  lives  in  conflicts  with  ferocious  animala. 
The  bas-reliefs  on  the  tomb  of  Scaurus  at  Pompeii  supply  the  beat 
illustrations  of  those  savage  sports,  which  were  doubtless  introduced  into 
Britain,  and  practised  in  th&amphilheotraeattrensia,  such  as  those  at  Rich- 
borough,  Silchester,  Corinium,  Boreovicu»,  Caerleon,  and  Dorchest^-. 
The  curious  vase  found  at  Colchester  is  described  by  Mr,  Roach  Smith  in 
the  Collectanea  Antiqua,  vol.  iii.,  p.  196  ;  vol.  iv.,  p,  82.  A  vase  of 
similar  form,  and  likewise  of  Castor  ware,  found  about  1845  at  Bedford 
Purliens,  is  described  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartaborne,  in  the  Archioologia, 
vol.  zixii.,  p.  11.  pi.  111.  Upon  this  cy2t:c,  which  is  of  large  dimensions, 
but  unfortunately  much  broken,  are  represented  in  bold  relief  conflicts  with 
animals,  probably  in  the  Circus. 

In  regard  to  the  Roman  period,  as  illustrated  !n  these  Transactions,  we 
must  also  advert  specially  to  the  Notes  on  Roman  Essex,  a  valuable  sam- 
mary  by  one  who  bad  devoted  himself  with  indefatigable  earnestness  and 
intelligence  to  the  investigation  of  the  earlier  antiquities  of  hta  county,  the 
late  Lord  Braybrooke.  The  loss  of  his  cordial  encouragement  and  partid- 
pation  is  not  less  a  cause  of  deep  regret  to  ouraelres  than  to  the  archteo- 
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logiatB  of  Essex.  On  the  decease  of  Ur.  Disney,  in  1857,  tbkt  lamented 
Dobleman  eonsenled  to  become  the  President  of  the  Society,  a  position  for 
which  he  vaa  so  eminently  qualified.  To  his  researches  the  Totnme  hefore 
ns  is  indebted  for  a  list  of  names  of  potters  upon  Samian  ware,  more 
extended  than  that  formerly  given  in  this  Journal,  toI.  x.  p.  233,  and  com- 
piled from  specimens  brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  the  excavations 
made  under  his  direction  principally  at  Chesterford,  and  now  preserved  in 
the  museum  which  he  had  founded  at  Audley  End,  an  endaring  memorial 
of  his  remarkable  appreciation  of  national  antiquities.  Prom  the  same  dis- 
tinguished antiquary  we  find  also  here  remarks  on  the  sepulture  of  infants 
in  Boman  times,  in  the  suffgrvndaria,  or  in  spots  adjacent  to  the  walls 
of  honses,  under  the  drip  of  the  eaves. 

Dr.  Duncan,  whose  investigation  of  the  remains  of  Camulodwntm  we 
hsve  already  noticed  at  some  length,  resumes  the  subject  in  a  later  part  of 
the  volume,  and  records  the  discovery  of  a  Boman  cloaca  in  1852,  a  work 
of  unaaual  character  bb  an  eianjple  of  constructive  ingenuity.  We  must 
refer  to  the  plan  and  illustrations  which  accompany  his  memoir,  in  which 
many  interesting  details  will  be  found.  The  discovery  of  elaborate  works 
of  such  enduring  nature,  for  purposes  which  indicate  no  slight  attention  to 
the  comforts  or  sanitary  requirements  of  daily  life,  suggests  how  firm  a 
tenure  Boman  dominion  bad  acquired,  and  harr  strong  must  have  been  the 
motive,  which  we  seem  at  a  loss  wholly  to  comprehend,  that  influenced  the 
policy  of  the  Empire  in  grasping  with  so  pertinacious  a  hold  the  dominion  of 
these  remote  islands  of  the  Northern  Ocean. 

The  attention  of  the  Essex  archieologiEts  has,  howevor,  been  given  to 
other  subjects  connected  with  the  history  and  remains  of  later  periods, 
which  claim  our  notice.  Amongst  these  are  mural  paintings  in  the  church 
of  East  Ham,  described  by  Mr.  Buckler  ;  and  the  remarks  on  Bound 
Churches  in  England,{nitb  especial  reference  to  that  at  Little  Maplestead, 
by  the  same  author.  Of  the  latter  church,  considered  to  be  the  latest  in 
date,  as  compared  with  the  three  other  examples  noticed, — St.  Sepulchre's, 
Cambridge,  the  Temple  Church,  London,  and  St.  Sepulchre's,  Northamp* 
ton,  a  plan,  from  careful  measurements,  with  a  minute  architectural 
description,  is  given.  The  original  structure  is  assigned  to  the  Transition- 
Norman  Period ;  the  general  arrangements  and  proportions  seem  to  recall 
those  of  the  interesting  Bound  Church,  of  which  the  site  was  revealed  to 
view  upon  the  Western  Heights  at  Dovor,  a  few  years  since.  The  remains 
of  that  structure,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  by  Mr.  Buckler,  are  inte- 
resting as  marking  in  all  probability  the  scene  of  the  memorable  interview 
between  King  John  and  Pandolf,  the  Legate  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  in 
1213.  They  were  first  disinterred,  as  it  has  been  stated,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  late  Dr.  Dibdin,  whilst  preparing  materials  for  a  history  of 
Dovor,  and  they  were  again  cleared  of  debris  by  a  member  of  our  Society, 
Col.  Fitxherbert  Grant,  in  1854,  when  eome  precautions  were  taken  to 
ensure  their  preservation. 

Amongst  other  architectural  and  miscellaneous  contribotions,  to  which 
the  limits  of  this  notice  will  not  admit  of  our  adverting  in  detail,  are, — by 
the  Rev.  E,  L.  Cutts,  an  account  of  the  remains  of  Coggeshall  Abbey ; 
extracts  from  a  US.  Diary  by  John  Bufton  of  Coggeshall,  in  the  time  of 
James  II.  and  William  and  Mary  ;  also  a  short  description  of  St.  Nicholas' 
Cbarch,  Caatle  Hedingham,  and  of  the  memorials  of  the  De  Veres  ciisUng 
there.     Ur,  Almack  gives  some  notes  on  the  family  of  De  Vere,  with 
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extraota  from  ths  rich  coUeotion  of  dooumeats  relating  to  tbe  couatj  at 
Esaez,  in  liis  posaession. 

To  Mr.  H.  W.  Eiag,  one  of  the  Secretaries  for  the  mediteral  period,  the 
rolume  is  indebted  for  notices  of  wills  of  inhabitants  of  Essei ; — of  seals 
found  in  the  countj,  or  pertaining  to  it,  one  of  them  being  a  beautiful 
silver  matrix  of  tbe  seal  of  Robert  le  Archer,  t.  Edw.  III.  ;  another,  the 
seal  of  Lucas  da  Tanj,  justice  of  the  king's  forests  south  of  the  Trent,  ia 
the  same  reign  ;  also  a  notice  of  an  earlj  manumental  brass,  of  life-size, 
supposed  to  be  the  memorial  of  Sir  John  Giffard,  a.d.  1348,  described  by 
Salmon  as  existing  in  the  church  of  Bowers  Gifford,  Essex.  This  effigjr. 
unfortunately  mutilated,  had  been  given  airaj  by  the  churchwardea  some 
years  ago,  when  the  church  was  rebuilt ;  it  has  recently  been  recoTsred 
through  Ur.  King's  exertions  and  replaced  in  the  church.  A  rubbing  of 
this  very  curious  brass  was  exhibited  by  Ur.  King  at  one  of  our  meetings 
in  1856,  and  it  is  noticed  in  this  Journal,  toI.  xiii.  p.  189.  It  will  be 
aeen  by  the  woodcut  that  tbe  costume  presents  several  unusual  features, 
and  the  figure  may  be  of  foreign  exocutioa.  It  was,  however,  probably 
produced  by  the  same  burin  as  the  well-known  brasses  at  Westley  Water- 
less, Cambridgeshire,  and  the  brass  of  Sir  Jdiu  D'Aabomouo,  1327,  at 
Stoke  Dabemon,  Surrey.  It  is  a  good  example  of  the  jupon  worn  over 
mail,  without  brassarts  or  greaves  of  plate,  such  as  occur  in  those  examples, 
in  both  of  which  we  find  the  oyolas,  with  other  garments  which  do  not 
appear  in  tbe  effigy  of  Sir  John  Giffard,  The  shoU-like  ipauUiret  deservo 
notice,  and  the  curious  genauilleret,  ornamented  with  the  so-called  English 
rose ;  also  the  sleeve  of  the  hauketon,  formed  in  longitudinal  boads, 
possibly  of  quilted  work  ;  the  bands  appear  likewise  on  the  thighs.  In  both 
the  examples  before  cited  the  fore-arm  ia  protected  apparently  by  plate.' 

We  avul  ourselves  with  pleasure  of  the  courtesy  shown  by  the  Council 
of  the  Essex  Society,  in  enabling  us  to  place  before  our  readers  a  repre- 
sentation of  this  remarkable  memorial,  rescued  through  the  prusewortby 
intervention  of  Mr.  King.  We  are  also  permitted  to  give  the  intereatiag 
illustrations  which  accompany  Mr.  Cutts'  notice  of  the  fine  tomb,  at  Castle 
Hediugham,  of  John,  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  died  in  1539.  They  have  beeB 
presented  to  the  Society  by  Ashnrst  Uajendie,  Esq.,  possessor  of  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  De  Veres  ;  by  his  kindness  llie  drawings,  executed 
under  his  directions  by  Mr.  Palish,  of  Colchester,  were  exhibit^  at  one  of 
our  meetings  in  18S5,  and  they  are  noticed  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xii.  p.  181. 

This  remarkable  example  of  monumental  sculpture,  at  a  period  when  all 
traces  of  the  Qothio  style  had  disappeared,  commemorating  moreover  so 
eminent  a  personage  in  tbe  court  of  Henry  VIII.,  might  claim  a  more 
detailed  notice  than  will  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Essex  arch»- 
ologists.  The  design  and  general  character  of  the  tomb  are  ahown  in  the 
woodcuts,  which  represent  the  sculpture  on  its  upper  alab,  and  the  north 
side.  The  tomb  is  of  black  marble,  frequently  described  in  documents  as 
"  touch,"  from  a  supposed  resemblance  to  the  lapis  Lydiut  or  touch-stone, 
used  by  goldsmiths.  Weever,  whose  account  of  Funeral  Monuments  was 
published  ia  1631,  says,  under  Castle  Hedinghom,  p.  620,  "Here  Ueth 
interred  under  a  tombe  of  marble  and  Tuch,  now  ruinous,  John  de  Vere, 
the  fifth  of  that  Christian  name,  Earle  of  Oxford,  Lord  Bulbeck,  Samford. 
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An)  Scales,  utd  Great  Chamberl&ine  of  England.  Upon  which  monnment 
1  fiode  nothing  engraven  bnt  the  names  of  his  children  which  he  had  by  his 
wife  Elizabeth,  daoghter  and  heire  of  Edward  Tnissell,  of  Staffordshire, 
knight  hanneret,  which  were  3  sonnes  and  three  daughters,"  iic.  It  is 
difficalt  to  comprehend  how  the  tomb  could  have  been  "  niinons"  at  that 
period ;  it  is  possible  that  the  blocks  oiF  marble  might  have  become  dis- 
united, hut  eren  at  the  present  time  the  npper  slab  is  in  a  sonnd  state,  the 
sides  only  being  partially  decayed.  We  can  only  suppose  that  Weever,  or 
hU  informant,  bad  not  examined  the  tomb,  or  that  he  wrote  some  time 
after  with  an  imperfect  recollection  of  its  condition. 

We  hare  received  from  a  friend  the  following  particnlare,  the  result  of 
recent  personal  examination  of  the  monument.  The  figures  on  the  south 
side  are  four  young  men,  doubtless  sons  of  the  Earl,  bareheaded,  in 
snncnr,  with  tabards  of  arms,  each  kneeling  with  hands  joined  in  an  atti- 
tode  of  derotion  at  a  desk,  on  which  lies  an  open  book.  Over  each  is 
his  name.  Taking  thero  from  east  to  west  the  names  are  as  follows  : — • 
lOHX— ALBRT — ROBEKT  and  GBFFERE.  The  first  was  the  eldest  son,  and 
ncceeded  to  the  earldom  ;  the  others,  no  doubt,  are  in  the  order  of 
Kniority,  This  side  is  now  much  decayed  ;  the  other  side  is  in  Tory  fair 
preserration,  and  on  that  account  doubtless  it  was  selected  by  Mr.  Parish 
as  the  subject  of  his  drawing,  here  reproduced  (see  woodcut) :  it  had  not 
been  exposed  to  the  damp  tur  ^m  the  chancel  door,  which  is  nearly 
opposite  the  monnment  The  names  over  the  daughters,  on  this  north 
side,  are — elzabbth — aknb — FRAmcu,  and  thsela.  In  the  first  name 
tbe  I  is  deficient,  and  the  c  in  Fraimcis  is  of  square  form,  so  that  it  has 
KHnetimes  been  taken  for  an  e.  At  each  end  of  the  tomb  is  an 
McaUheon  of  arms,  probably  the  quartered  coat  of  the  Earl :  both  are 
more  or  less  decayed,  bat  that  at  tbe  east  end  is  far  gone.  It  must  be 
obserred  that,  whilst  four  sons  and  four  daughters  are  named  and  repre- 
sented on  the  tomb,  the  usual  genealogical  works  of  reference  omit  a  son 
sod  a  daughter,  tis.,  Robert  and  Ursula.  Probably  they  both  died  young 
and  Qomarried.  WeoTer  mskes  the  like  omission  in  his  description  of 
the  monnment,  and  this  circumstance  might  lead  ua  to  suppose  that  his 
secount  was  not  tbe  result  of  personal  inspection.  It  is  remarkable  that 
there  is  no  inscription,  nor  any  casement  or  cavity  apparent  on  the  tomb 
in  which  an  inscribed  plate  might  have  been  affixed.  Weerer  observes 
that  be  fonnd  nothing  engraveD  with  the  exception  of  the  names  of  the 
Ssrl's  children.  The  kneeUng  figures  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  respectant 
are  placed  nnder  a  kind  of  diminutive  dais,  from  which  are  suspended 
curtains,  held  bock  by  angels,  one  on  either  side.  Immediately  beneath 
this  canopy  or  dais  there  is  a  dove  with  expanded  wings,  and  nimbed,  and 
an  inscribed  scroll,  upon  which  only  a  few  letters  may  be  decyphered  .... 
SEn  DETB  ii(?)iERS  B  ....  s.  The  disproportionate  dimensions  of  the 
armorial  atchievement,  as  compared  with  the  figures  of  the  Earl  and 
CoantesB  in  the  lower  compartment,  are  very  singular.  The  quarterings, 
with  Tere  on  the  dexter  side  of  the  escutcheon,  are  apparently  Eilrington, 
Clsre,  Sergeauli,  Badleamere,  Sampford,  and  Bolbec.  The  arms  on  the 
sinister  side  are  Truseell  and  Uainwaring  quarteriy.  It  is  remarkable  that 
tbe  qnarterings  with  Yere  in  the  dexter  coat  are  marshaled  in  tbe  reverse 
of  the  usual  on]er  ;  the  Earl's  mother  was  the  heiress  of  Eilrington.  The 
supporters  are  a  harpy  and  an  antelope.  The  atchievemenf,  with  its  ela- 
horale  accessories,  is  a  stately  example  of  the  heraldic  design  of  the  period. 
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The  oanting;  motto  introducecl  in  the  long  panels  at  the  ooraen  of  the  tomb 
muat  not  pass  unnoticed,  namely, — tbbite  tieht,  with  the  Vera  mullet 
above  and  beneath  the  ingcriptiun. 

Some  illustrations  of  the  ancient  heraldry  of  the  Do  Verea  maj  be  found 
in  a  fonner  Tolume  of  this  Journal  (to),  iz.  p.  17),  where  terenl  seals  of 
the  EarU  of  Oxford  have  been  figured  in  Hr.  John  Gough  Nichola*  memoir 
on  the  descent  of  the  earldom.  Several  other  seals,  of  elaborate  and 
iDteresting  character,  hare  subsequentljr  been  found  by  Mr.  Readj  in 
the  collegiate  treasuries  at  Cambridge,  and  facsimiles  maj  be  obtained 
from  him.  A  carved  bedstead  of  oak  is  preserTsd  at  Castle  Hcdingham, 
attributed  to  the  times  of  the  fifteenth  Earl,  whose  sumptuotu  monument 
has  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  our  readers  through  tbe  Uberali^  of 
Ur.  Majendie.  The  armorial  decorations  on  the  bedstead  are  verj  nmilar 
to  those  upon  the  tomb  ;  they  are  described  b;  Ur.  Almack  in  the  Tolume  to 
which  we  hare  sought  to  invite  notice,  as  an  earnest  of  promiung  resulla 
from  the  exertions  of  our  fellow-laborers  in  an  interesting  locality. 


Slrrfiacoloflical  IntelUflence. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Cambrian  Archiaological  Assooiatioa  will 
take  place  at  Swansea  during  the  week  commencing  August  26.  H, 
Ilussej  Vivian,  Esq.,  M.P.,  has  been  elected  President.  Communioationa 
may  be  addressed  to  G.  Grant  Francis,  Esq.,  Swansea. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Sussex  Archieological  Society  will  be  held 
at  Fetworth,  early  in  August ;  the  day  has  not  yet  been  announced. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Kent  Archieological  Society  will  be  held  at 
Maidstone,  on  July  31. 

The  publication  of  the  yolume  announced  in  1853,  by  Mr.  W.  Hayley 
Mason,  at  Chichester  (Arch.  Journ.  toL  x-  p.  272),  and  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  give  the  principal  architectural  memoirs  read  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Institute  in  that  city,  has  long  been  deferred  through  anforeseen  causes 
which  Mr.  Mason  has  sought  in  vain  to  obviate.  It  is  now  hia  intention  to 
issue  the  work  forthwith  ;  it  will  comprise  the  architectural  history  of 
Chichester  Cathedral,  being  the  Discourse  delivered  in  1853  by  the  Rev. 
Professor  Willie,  to  which  will  be  added  a  Discourse  on  the  recent  fall 
of  the  spire  and  central  tower,  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  plana,  Stc. 
With  these  valuable  memoirs  will  be  given  the  Architectural  History 
of  Boxgrove  Priory,  by  the  Rev,  J,  L.  Petit.  The  price  of  the  volume  (to 
subscribers)  will  he  30s.     Royal  4to,     With  numerous  illustrations. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Blight,  of  Penzance,  to  whose  researches  and  pendl  we  are 
indebted  for  a  series  of  illustrations  of  wayside  and  churchyard  crosses  in 
Cornwall,  and  of  numeroas  interesting  remains  of  Tarious  periods,  has 
announced  a  Tolume  entitled  "  A  Week  at  the  Land's  End,"  in  which 
notices  will  be  found  of  the  antiquities  of  that  district,  so  rich  in  vestiges 
of  interest  to  the  arcbieologist.  The  natural  history  of  that  remote  district 
has  also  been  given  in  Uiis  useful  manual,  by  some  of  the  best  informed 
Eoologista  of  tiie  West  of  England.  The  work  is  published  by  Meaars. 
Longman. 
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NOTES  ON  CmcULAR  CHimCHES. 

Bt  thi  rev.  J.  L.  PETIT,  H.A.,  F,8.A. 

It  13  not  my  intention  to  offer  any  opinion  or  theory  with 
regard  to  certfua  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  circular  form, 
but  merely  to  give  a  alight  architectural  notice  of  a  few  that 
I  hare  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting.  Circular  churchea, 
or  churches  arranged  according  to  a  circular  ground  plan, 
appear  to  be  found,  though  often  at  wide  intervals,  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  and  to  belong  to  various  periods,  com- 
menciog  with  the  earliest  ages  of  Christian  architecture. 
Sometimes,  as  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  and  at  Frejus,  they  are 
attached  as  chapels  to  larger  churches,  and  they  are  used  as 
baptisteries,  or  at  least  retain  the  name.  Sometimes  they  are 
insulated,  the  circular  fabric  being  at  a  short  distance  from 
some  church,  to  which  it  appears  to  belong,  as  S.  Costanza, 
at  Rome,  which  stands  near  the  church  of  S.  Agnese ;  and  in 
some  cases  they  seem  altogether  independent,  as  in  tJio  well- 
known  English  examples,  each  of  which  forms  as  it  were  the 
nucleus  of  a  larger  church  of  a  later  period.  Almost  every 
continental  specimen  is  considered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place  to  have  been  a  heathen  temple ;  and,  though  in  each 
particular  instance  it  might  seem  needless  to  refute  the 
supposition,  yet  the  universality  of  the  tradition  might 
render  it  worth  the  notice  of  the  antiquary.  And,  if  it  is 
necessary  to  look  for  the  derivation  of  so  simple  a  form, 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  like  the  rectangular  plan,  it  ctm  be 
traced  to  the  days  of  Paganism.  I  have  defined  circular 
churches,  as  churches  arranged  according  to  a  circular  plan ; 
for  this  definition  will  include  those  whose  horizontal  section 
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is  a  polygon,  which  may  be  described  within  a  circle,  a  form 
perhaps  more  common  than  tliat  in  which  the  actual  curra- 
ture  appears.  And  it  will  be  correct,  as  applicable  to  the 
gener^d  arrangement,  notwithstanding  the  additions  and 
excrescences  which  we  shall  have  to  notice,  and  without 
which  there  is  hardly  a  mediaeval  specimen  to  be  found. 

There  may  be  said  to  be  three  different  types  of  round 
churches. 

First,  those  of  a  simple  circular  or  polygonal  plan,  without 
recesses,  except  an  apse  or  porch.  Such  is  the  ruined 
chapel  in  Ludlow  castle ;  and  the  building  called  the  bap- 
tistery at  Canterbury  cathedral  belongs  sJso  to  this  class. 
The  chapel  at  Altenfart,  near  Nuremberg,  is  a  good  example. 
It  is  very  small,  very  simple,  and,  according  to  local  tra- 
dition, very  old.  As  far  as  its  architecture  is  concerned  it 
may  be  of  any  date,  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  to  the 
twelfth  century.    Its  ground  plan  is  a  circle,  to  which  ia 

O  attached  an  eastern  apse.  The  diameter 
internally  is  not  more  than  20  ft.,  and 
the  wall  is  about  3  ft.  9  in.  in  thickness. 
The  roof  ia  domed,  and  the  only  orna- 
ment inside  is  a  plain  string  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  dome  with  the  wall.  The 
chancel  arch,  as  well  as  the  western 
door,  is  quite  plain,  but  the  former 
,,,,,.,  seems  to  have  been  enlarged.  Exter- 
Aitenfiirt,  nally  there  is  a  corbel  table  with  small 

round  arches  under  the  cornice,  such  as 
occurs  generally  in  Romanesque  work.  It  is  probable  that 
the  external  roof  nearly  coincided  with  the  dome;  this 
is  now  covered  with  a  high  wooden  roof,  finished  with  a 
modem  belfry  of  the  same  material.  There  is  no  church 
near  this  chapel,  which  stands  in  a  for<^t,  and  is  within  an 
hour's  drive  from  Nuremberg  in  the  direction  of  Ratisbon. 

I  have  elsewhere  noticed  a  small  round  chapel  near  Main- 
tenon,  on  the  line  of  railroad  between  Paris  and  Chartres.' 
This  is  also  a  simple  circle,  with  an  apse  attached  to  the 
eastward.  The  dome,  if  it  ever  had  any,  is  destroyed,  and 
replaced  by  a  wooden  ceiling. 

The  round  church  at  Grasse,  near  the  southern  coast  of 
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Fraoce,  seems  to  be  of  this  description.  It  ia  now  used  as 
a  povder  magazine,  and  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  inside.  I  was  told  that  it  is  quite  plain,  without  any 
columns.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  an  inner  circle  may 
have  been  destroyed,  for  the  sake  of  adapting  the  building 
to  its  present  purpose.  This  chapel  also  has  an  eastern 
a[se. 

The  second  typical  form  is  that  which  has  the  circular  or 
polygonal  plan  with  radiating  recesses,  either  rectangular  or 
apsidal.  This  form  is  found  in  ancient 
temples,  tombs,  and  baths.  There  is  a 
good  specimen  of  the  latter  type  among 
the  remains  at  Pompeii,  a  circular,  or 
rather  elliptical,  room,  domed,  and  with  L- 
three  domical  niches  set  cardinally,  the 
fourth  opening  being  the  entrance.  A 
little  temple,  or  tomb,  whichever  it  may 
be,  at  Tivoli,  is  much  of  the  same  form.  But  the  best 
known  ancient  example,  as  well  as  the  finest,  is  the  temple 
of  Minerva  Medica,  at  Kome,  in  which  the  radiating  recesses 
give  great  character  to  the  external  as  well  as  the  internal 
aspect  of  the  building.  In  this,  they  occupy  the  sides  of 
a  decagon.  Perhaps  no  form  is  more  su^estivo  of  archi- 
tectural beauty  and  grandeur,  or  could  be  better  carried  out 
in  buildings  on  a  large  scale.  Michael  Angelo  adopted  it 
in  his  design  for  the  Florentine  church,  which,  had  it  been 
built,  would  havo  been  one  of  the  finest  of  his  architectural 
vorks.  In  this  design  the  radiating  chapels  or  recesses, 
including  the  entrance,  are  eight  in  number,  and  are  alter- 
nately apsidal  and  rectangular,  an  arrangement  that  we  find 
iu  the  beautiful  baptistery  at  Albcnga,  on  the  road  between 
Genoa  and  Nice,  a  building  evidently  of  great  antiquity  and 
worthy  of  careful  study.  The  baptisteries  at  Novara  in 
Lombardy,  and  Frejus  in  the  south  of  France,  have  the 
same  alternation  of  rectangular  and  semi-circular  recesses. 

The  third  typical  form  is  that  which  presents  a  circular  or 
polygonal  centre,  supported  by  piers,  and  surrounded  by  an 
aiale  of  corresponding  form.  This  is  the  plan  of  our  four 
English  examples,  and  may,  generally  speaking,  be  consi- 
dered as  the  typical  form  of  round  churches  of  any  size  or 
note.  The  addition  of  the  porcli  or  chancel  is  still  usual ; 
and  several  variations  occur  which  give  to  the  individual. 
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church  its  own  distiuctire  character.  For  instance  the  aisle 
may  be  repeated,  as  at  St  Stefano,  in  Rome,  and  the  very 
curious  church  of  Charroux,  in  Foitou,  now  unfortunately 
reduced  to  a  central  tower.  The  outer  aisle  may  also  have 
its  radiating  recesses,  as  in  S.  Costanza,  at  Home.  S.  Yitale, 
in  Kavenna,  has  a  sort  of  open  apse  on  slender  columns 
attached  to  each  arch  of  the  central  octagon  (except  those 
of  the  chancel  and  western  entrance),  projecting  into  the 
surrounding  aisle.  The  form  of  the  piers  also  varies.  In 
S.  Costanza  and  the  baptistery  of  Nocera  (between  Naples 
and  Salerno)  they  consist  of  a  pair  of  columns,  the  tine 
through  whose  centres  passes  through  tiiat  of  the  circle 
which  marks  the  general  ground-plan.  In  Bologna  the  pair 
of  columns  forming  the  pier  stands  in  the  direction  of  the 
circumference.  In  other  cases  the  single  column  is  used, 
sometimes  low  and  massive,  sometimes  of  cla£sical  propor- 
tion. We  also  find  what  might  be  called  the  mural  pier,  or 
the  part  which  would  be  left  if  the  wall  of  the  central  circle 
or  octagon  were  built  up  sohdiy  from  the  ground,  and  then 
pierced  by  arches  opening  into  the  aisle.  At  S.  Vitale  a 
singular  and  somewhat  ungraceful  pier  is  used.  In  S.  Ste- 
fano, which  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  central  part  rests 
on  columns  with  an  entablature  instead  of  arches,  as  does  the 
clerestory  in  several  Roman  churches  of  the  rectangular 
basihcan  form.  There  is  also  much  variety  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  upper  part,  above  the  piers  and  arches.  Some- 
times we  find  merely  the  dome,  and  that  not  pierced  for 
hght ;  as  in  the  chapel  of  Biez,  supposing  the  present  arrange- 
ment to  indicate  its  original  form ;  sometimes  we  have  a 
clerestory  with  windows,  as  in  S.  Costanza  and  other  Italian 
examples,  and  sometimes  the  complete  system  of  pier  arch, 
triforium,  and  clerestory,  as  in  S.  Vitale  and  the  church  at 
Nimeguen. 

Some  builduags  which  belong  to  the  class  of  round 
churches  may  be  considered  as  anomalous,  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  square  plan.  Such  is  the  very  curious 
specimen  at  Quimperle,  in  Brittany,  which  has  a  squaro 
tower  supported  on  massive  piers  and  arches,  surrounded  by 
a  circular  aisle,  to  which  are  attached  nave,  chancel,  and 
transept. 

There  is  another  class  of  buildings  which  we  must  not  con- 
found with  circular  churches,  though  .they  bear  so  strong  an 
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analogy  to  them,  and  seem  so  frequently  to  have  beea 
erected  for  the  same  purposes,  namely  as  baptisteries,  or 
sepulchral  chapels,  that  ^e  cannot  altogether  omit  them,  if 
ve  would  enter  fully  into  the  subject.  I  mean  those  in 
irhich  the  square  is  used  instead  of  the  polygon,  and  small 
apffldal  recesses  are  attached  to  the  sides.  The  baptistery 
at  Ratisbon  is  a  beautifii),  though  small  example  ;  Tve  may 
mention  also  the  chapel  of  S.  Croix  at  Montmajour  near 
Aries,  and  that  of  S.  Sepulchre  at  Peyrolles,  near  Aix  in 
ProTence.  The  difference  between  the  polygonal  or  circular 
and  the  square  form  is  an  important  one  as  regards  construc- 
tion. For  if  the  circular  or  polygonal  form  of  dome  is  used, 
the  round  chapel  (as  vie  have  defined  it),  has  no  need  of 
pcndentives,  as  it  forms  in  itself  a  drum  on  'which  the  dome 
may  rest.  Even  such  pendentives  as  are  employed  T^hen  a 
circular  dome  is  set  upon  an  octagonal  drum  are  not  necessary 
so  much  for  support  as  for  adaptation.  But  if  the  polygonal 
or  circular  drum  be  set  upon  a  square,  as  at  Ratisbon,  some 
kind  of  pendentive  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  its  introduc- 
tion ^Tes  altogether  a  new  character  to  the  building.  We 
often  hear  the  church  of  S.  Sophia  in  Constantinople  and 
that  of  S.  Yitale  in  Eavenna  spoken  of  ae  similar  in  their 
character.  This  is  calculated  to  create  confusion  of  ideas, 
for  constructively  no  two  buildings  can  be  more  dissimilar, 
the  one  having  the  dome  supported  on  piers  and  arches 
arranged  so  as  to  be  equivalent  to  an  unbroken  circular  wall, 
the  other,  S.  Sophia,  forming  a  support  for  the  dome  at  a 
distance  from  the  angles  of  the  square,  by  means  of  enormous 
pendentives  of  very  ingenious  construction,  corresponding  in 
their  surface  to  a  spherical  dome  much  larger  than  that 
which  stands  upon  them.  The  other  two  examples  1 
mentioned  are  roofed  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  require  the 
pendentive,  the  chapel  at  Montmajour  having  a  four-sided 
dome  of  a  square  horizontal  section,  and  that  of  Peyrolles 
has  a  plain  barrel  vault. 

The  chapel  at  Nimeguen,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  and  a  section  and 
elevation  of  the  building,  as  in  its  original  state,  are  given  in 
his  Handbook.  No  doubt  this  is  a  correct  restoration ;  hut 
the  edifice  evidently  underwent  an  extensive  repair  in  the 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century.  The  exteripr  in  fact  shows 
very  little  Romanesque  Tvork,  most  of  the  windows  being 
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Gothicised,  and  a  great  part  of  the  old  stone  &ciQg  replaced 
with  brickwork.  I  think  the  central  octagon  must  have 
been  somewhat  raised,  as  its  lower  part  shows  a  good  deal 
of  the  old  stooework,  while  the  upper  part  la  entirely  brick. 
In  the  interior  the  original  work  is  less  altered.  The  central 
octagon  is  supported  by  eight  low  round  arches,  of  a  single 
square  order,  perfectly  plam,  the  spring  of  the  arch  being 
marked  by  a  simple  string  or  bracket  under  the  soffit.  In 
some  of  the  arches  this  has  been  cut  away,  and  the  arch 
itself  sUghtly  enlai^;ed.  Above  is  a  large  trlforium,  the 
dimensions  of  its  main  arch  being  about  equal  to  those  of  the 
pier  arch.  This  is  subdivided  into  two  smaller  arches  by  a 
shaft  with  a  plain  cushion  capital  The  vaulting  of  the 
triforium  is  original,  but  evidently  of  late  twelfth  century 
work.  The  corresponding  vault  of  the  aisle  below  is  Gothic, 
and  chiefly  consti-ucted  of  brick,  or  at  least  faced  and  finished 
with  that  material.  Both  the  lower  and  the  triforial  aisle 
ai'o  lighted  by  windows.  The  clerestory  has  at  present  plain 
pointed  windows.  The  dome  appears  to  have  been  destroyed; 
if  it  stiil  exists,  it  is  hidden  by  a  wooden  ceiling,  but  I  Aould 
say  that  the  spring  of  the  original  dome  must  have  been  as 
low  as  the  base  of  the  present  clerestory  range.  There  is 
no  eastern  projecting  apse,  but  to  the  westward  is  a  porch  in 
two  stories,  one  corresponding  with  each  stage  of  Uie  aisle. 
The  lower  part  has  a  round  barrel  roof,  and  exhibits  no 
decided  architectural  features. 

That  the  upper  stages  of  this  church  contain  nothing 
earlier  than  the  twelfth  century  is  very  evident,  but  it  seems 
not  impossible  that  the  lower  part  may  have  some  older 
work.  It  is  true  that  plainness  or  even  rudeness  is  not 
always  a  sign  of  antiquity  ;  but  in  this  case  the  identity  of 
the  plan  with  that  of  the  older  portion  of  the  cathedral  of 
Aix  ta  Chapelle,  also  given  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  which  is  of 
undoubted  antiquity,  almost  seems  to  point  to  some  earlier 
date  than  that  indicated  by  the  triforium.  I  am  supposing 
the  plan  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  to  be  unchanged,  but  I  bave  not 
seen  the  church  very  lately,  and  I  never  paid  much  attention 
to  the  peculiarities  of  its  ground-plan.  That  of  Nimeguen  is 
rather  a  remarkable  one,  and  shows  no  small  artistic  skill  in 
its  design.  The  central  portion,  as  we  have  remarked,  is 
octi^onal ;  the  plan  of  the  aisle  surrounding  it  is  a  regular 
figure  of  sixteen  sides,  each  equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  that  of 
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tbe  octagon,  with  whose  sides  eight  of  the  sides  of  the  aisle 
correspood,  the  others  answering  to  the  angles.  Conse- 
quently each  arch  of  the  central  portion  opens  into  a  rectan- 
gular compartment,  which  is  covered  with  the  ordinary  cross 
Tault,aDd  between  the  angles  of  the  octagon  and  the  remain- 
ing sides  of  the  outer  polygon  triangles  are  left,  which  are 
covered  with  a  vaulting  of  their  own.  I  can  best  explain  tho 
principle  of  the  design  by  a  diagram,  in  which  I  will  represent 
the  piers  and  walls  by  points  and  hnes,  without  taking  into 
consideration  their  thickness.  * 


Let  A  B  represent  one  side  of  the  central  octagon,  a  and  b 
giving  the  position  of  two  of  its  piers,  and  let  o  bo  the  centre 
of  its  circumscribing  circle.  Then  if  we  bisect  A  B  in  D,  and 
draw  the  straight  line  c  d,  and  take  a  straight  line  a  e 
parallel  to  c  d,  and  equal  to  the  radius  A  C,  by  joining  c  and  B 
we  obtain  the  radius  of  a  circle  H  B  F,  which  will  circumscribe 
a  polygon  of  sixteen  sides,  each  of  them  equal  to  a  side  of 
the  octagon  A  B,  with  which  the  side  E  F  corresponds,  form- 
iDg  thft  opposite  side  of  a  rectangular  compartment.  For  if 
A  H  be  drawn  parallel  to  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  adjacent 
side  of  the  octagon,  the  hne  B  u  will  be  the  side  of  the 
polygon  adjacent  to  B  F,  and  corresponding  with  the  angle 
A  of  the  octagon.  If  we  produce  c  a  till  it  meets  b  H  in  o, 
we  Bee  at  once  from  the  similarity  and  equality  of  the 
triangles  o  a  E  and  D  c  a,  that  B  o  is  equal  to  A  d,  and  con-  . 
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soquently  e  h  is  equal  to  A  B,  and  therefore  to  b  f.  And  as 
the  same  construction  applies  to  all  the  other  sides  and  angles 
of  the  octagon,  we  obtain  a  regular  polygon  of  sixteen  sides, 
whicli  will  represent  the  outer  or  aisle  wall  of  the  building. 

The  ratio  between  the  diameters  of  the  outer  and  inner 
circles  may  be  given  in  the  terms  of  a  constant  angle, 
namely  the  fourth  of  a  quadrant,  and  therefore  may  be 
expressed  numerically.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  radius 
of  the  larger  circle  is  a  little  less  than  twice  that  of  the 
smaller  one  ;  or  the  aisle,  according  to  the  diagram,  a  httle 
less  than  half  the  diameter  of  the  central  compartment ;  but, 
since  the  conditions  of  the  problem  may  be  answered  prac- 
tically if  the  points  and  lines  that  are  given  stand  in  any 
part  of  the  section  of  the  piers  and  walls,  the  difference  will 
be  found  to  be  so  small,  that  the  actual  width  of  the  aisle  can 
easily  be  made  equal  to  half  the  diameter  of  the  inner  circle, 
a  proportion  very  commonly  observed  in  circular  churches, 
as  it  was  also  in  the  rectangular  churches  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  where  we  usually  find  the  total  width 
equal  to  about  twice  that  of  the  nave. 

In  the  case  of  the  interesting  polygonal  church  at  Nime- 
guen,  now  under  consideration,  I  made  out  the  total  breadth 
internally  to  be  about  39  feet,  and  that  of  the  inner  octagon, 
18  feet  6  inches,  the  thickness  of  the  piers  being  2  feet  4 
inches,  but  my  measurements  were  taken  very  roughly,  and 
must  not  be  considered  accurate.  This  building  occupies  a 
commanding  position  on  a  high  bank  sloping  to  the  river  (a 
branch  of  the  Rhine),  but  xmfortunately  is  so  suiTounded  by 
trees,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  sketch  of  it  externally, 
unless  in  the  winter.  The  antiqnary  will,  however,  find  it 
in  good  condition,  well  preserved,  and  not  spoiled  by  modem 
restorations.  At  a  short  distance  are  the  remains  of  a 
church  terminating  in  an  apse.  As  Nimeguen  is  within  a 
drive  of  two  hours  from  Amheim,  through  which  a  railroad 
passes  from  Busseldorf  and  Cologne,  this  specimen  is  easily 
visited. 

A  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Soest,  in  Westphalia,  a  town 
through  which  a  railroad  passes,  and  containing  objects  of 
interest  to  the  antiquary,  is  the  small  but  very  curious  chapel  of 
Dru^elte.  (See  cut,  p.  115.)  It  presents  externally  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  polygon  of  twelve  sides,  with  an  eastern  apse  and 
southern  porch.     The  outer  roof  is  of  wood,  of  modern  date, 
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crowDed  lirith  a  cupola  of  the  same  material.  InternaUy  we 
find  a  much  more  complicated  system  of  couatructioa  than 
the  simplicity  of  the  exterior  leads  us  to  expect.  In  the 
central  part  four  unequal  columns 
support,  upon  arches,  a  small  dome. 
These  arches,  however,  do  not,  as  at 
Quimperle,  occupy  the  sides  of  a 
square,  but  are  cut  out  of  a  cylin- 
drical drum,  and  consequently  have  a 
very  considerable  double  curvature, 
and  support  the  dome  without  the 
intervention  of  pendentives.  Two  of 
the  columns  are  very  massive,  and 
have  no  capital,  except  a  plain  impost 
moulding.  The  other  two  are  shghter, 
and  have  rich  capitals  with  the  square 
abacus.  The  space  between  this  inner  circle  and  the  outer 
wall  is  divided  into  two  concentric  rings  by  twelve  very 
slender  columns,  taller  than  the  central  ones,  and  ornamented 
with  rich  and  varied  capitals.  The  roof  connecting  this  with 
the  inner  circle  is  a  round  barrel  vault.  Tlie  arches  between 
the  last-mentioned  columns  rather  encroach  on  this  vault, 
and  being  round-headed,  exhibit  a  double  curvature  in  that 
direction,  but  towards  the  wall  they  occupy  a  plane  surface, 
the  vaulting  being  cellular.  The  whole  plan  is  internally  as 
well  as  externally  a  polygon  of  twelve  sides.  Although  the 
enrichment  presents  much  delicate  work,  the  general  plan  is 
carried  out  with  no  great  regularity.  The  total  width  inter.- 
nally  is  about  32  feet ;  but  my  plan  must  be  taken  as  a 
rough  one.  There  is  no  neighbouring  church  to  which  this 
chapel  could  have  been  attached. 

The  circular  church  at  Fulda,  in  Germany,  stands  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  modern  cathedral,  which  occupies 
the  site  of  an  older  edifice ;  but  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground  there  could  hardly  have  been  any  connection  between 
the  two  buildings,  and  we  must,  I  tbmk,  count  this  roimd 
church  among  those  that  are  independent  of  any  other.  It 
has  been  lately  restored,  and  its  interior  disfigured  by  paint- 
ing ;  but  as  far  as  its  important  features  are  concerned  it 
seems  unaltered.  The  present  building  dates  from  the 
eleventh  century,  but  it  stands  over  a  circular  crypt  of  much 
greater  antiquity,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  very  low,  narrow 
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aud  irregular  passage  (it  can  hardly  be  called  an  aisle)  outside 
the  wall  of  its  central  compartment.    The  raulting  of  this  cen- 
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tral  portion  rests  on  a  low  heavy  column  with  a  sort  of  rude 
imitation  of  an  Ionic  capital.  {See  woodcut.)  The  church  above 
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has  a  circle  of  eight  columns  of  nearly  classical  proportion, 
wth  rich  capitals  and  the  square  abacus.   From  these  spring 
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round  arches  which  havo  a  double  curvature,  the  plan  being 
circular,  and  not  polygonal  Above  is  a  small  triforium  and 
ciweatory.  The  roof  at  present  has  a  vaulting  of  convergent 
cells,  l^is  compartment  is  surrounded  by  an  aisle,  also 
drcular  in  its  plan,  but  having  a  recess  at  the  east  end,  and 
transepts  and  nave,  -which  give  the  building  the  outline  of  a 
cross  church  of  the  usual  form.  To  the  westward  is  a  square 
tower  not  exceeding  in  height  the  round  tower  in  the  centre, 
"  which  latter  is  crowned  vrith  a  lofty  wooden  spire.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  diiference  of  date  between  the 
circular  and  rectangular  portions  of  this  church,  which,  how< 
ever,  probably  replaced  an  older  building  of  a  more  purely 
circuhir  form.  Fulda,  though  evidently  a  town  of  some 
importauce,  does  not  stand  very  near  any  Une  of  railroad. 
I  went  to  it  from  a  station  on  the  line  between  Eisenach  and 
Nuremberg,  and  found  it  a  good  day's  journey,  but  it  may 
perhaps  be  more  conveniently  visited  from  Frankfort,  by  way 
of  Gelnhausen. 

Mr.  Pergusson  haa  shown  the  development  of  the  circular 
church  into  tho  apsidal  termination,  comprising  a  semicir- 
cular or  polygonal  aisle  with  radiating  chapels,  which  became 
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nearly  universal  in  French  cathedrals.    The  instances  ha 
gives  of  a  transitional  state  can  now,  nnfortunately,  be  studied  t  , 
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only  from  draTrings  or  engraYJngs  ;  but  there  still  exists  an 
example  of  a  similar  arrangement  in  the  crypt  beneath  the 
abbey  church  of  Montmajour,  near  Aries.  This  will  be 
better  understood  by  referring  to  the  plan  I  have  made 
out,  -which,  though  not  minutely  exact  in  all  its  measure- 
ments, may  be  depended  upon  as  sufficiently  correct  in  all 
essential  points.  The  chapel  consists  of  a  circular  build- 
ing about  16  feet  in  diameter,  supporting  a  dome.  It  is 
entered  from  the  westward  by  an  arch  about  8  feet  in  spin, ' 
set  in  a  flat  wall,  so  as  to  avoid  any  double  curvature.  This 
of  course  cuts  off  a  considerable  part  of  the  circumference, 
but  leaves  much  more  than  the  mere  semicircle  which  would 
form  an  apse.  An  aisle  about  six  feet  wide  runs  partly 
round,  forming  a  semicircle  round  the  eastern  part,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  westward  in  straight  lines  ;  in  fact  taking  the 
form  of  the  apse  of  the  church  above.  From  this  aisle  branch 
out  five  apsidal  recesses,  namely  to  the  north,  north-east, 
east,  south-east,  and  south.  They  are  lighted  by  small  round- 
headed  windows,  one  at  the  end  of  each  recess.  A  window  or 
arched  opening,  not  reaching  to  the  ground,  in  the  central 
portion,  corresponds  with  each  of  these  apses.  The  outer  wall, 
which  is  externally  polygonal,  is  of  great  thickness,  the  apsidal 
recesses  of  the  aisle  not  forming  any  projection  externally 
beyond  the  surface,  but  the  spaces  between  have  large  arches 
sunk  in  them  to  a  considerable  depth.  To  the  westward  the 
crypt  has  transepts,  beneath  those  of  the  upper  church,  and 
partly  cut  out  in  the  rock ;  these  have  eastern  apses,  a 
passage  also — the  present  entrance  into  the  crypt — runs 
under  the  nave,  sloping  upwards  towards  the  west  end.  The 
original  entrance  seems  to  have  been  through  a  door,  now 
blocked  up,  situated  between  the  eastern  and  south-eastern 
recesses  of  the  apsidal  aisle. 

The  whole  of  this  crypt  is  of  excellent  masonry,  and  built 
with  large  well-squared  stones  ;  but  it  is  perfectly  plain, 
with  no  shafts  or  columns,  and  very  few  mouldings — what 
there  are  being  of  the  simplest  character.  The  aisle  has  a 
barrel  roof  of  semicircular  section,  without  ribs,  but  having 
a  series  of  plain  brackets,  at  rather  wide  intervals,  at  the 
spring,  which  is  not  masked  by  any  important  moulding. 
The  central  dome  is  carried  up  to  some  height  with  not  much 
deflection  from  the  vertical  line,  and  with  smooth  masonry; 
it  is  then  abruptly  flattened,  and  consists  of  courses  of  stone 
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OTerlapping  each  other.  This  is  probably  where  it  is  stopped 
by  the  floor  of  the  church,  and  the  circumstance  must  be 
tateu  into  consideration  if  we  inquire  into  the  relative  dates 
of  the  upper  and  lower  churches,  and  their  connection  with 
each  other.  In  Murray's  Hand-Book  the  crypt  is  said  to 
belong  to  the  eleventh  century,  but  whether  the  supposition 
is  grounded  on  records  or  on  architectural  style,  I  do  not 


know.  It  is  not  unlikely  to  be  correct,  though  there  was 
much  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  building  that  would 
bave  induced  me  to  fix  on  a  later  period,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  circumstances  which  seem  to  point  to  an  early 
date.  I  should  suppose  that  the  church  was  built  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  at  the  first  glance  I  was 
disposed  to  look  upon  the  crypt  as  of  the  same  date,  or  only 
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eai'lier  as  being  necessarily  the  first  part  of  the  deagn, 
including  crypt  and  church,  that  was  carried  out  But,  on 
comparing  my  measurements  together,  I  found  I  had  made 
out  the  apsidal  aisle  of  the  crypt  to  be  wider  by  one  foot 
than  the  apse  of  the  church  abore.  Of  course  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  I  had  been  inaccurate  in  my  measuring,  and 
that  the  walls  would  be  found  to  be  in  the  same  vertic^ 
line,  and  had  I  come  away  without  paying  another  visit  to 
Montmajour,  I  should  hare  thought  no  more  about  it. 

As,  however,  I  had  to  pass  tihe  place  in  another  of  my 
excursions  from  Aries,  I  determined  to  try  ^ain,  and  this 
time  found  the  difference  still  greater  tlian  I  had  made  it 
before,  and  in  favour  of  the  apsidal  aisle.  Consequently  the 
wall  of  the  upper  apse  must  overhang  that  of  the  lower  one 
corresponding  to  it  several  inches.  Now  it  is  true  that  this 
does  not  affect  the  stability  of  the  upper  structure,  for  with 
such  walls  and  such  a  vault  below,  the  architect  might  choose 
his  own  ground,  and  place  the  foundation  of  his  wall  where 
he  pleased ;  still,  if  he  designed  one  wall  as  a  support 
to  another  of  any  size  or  weight,  he  would  surely  take 
care  that  the  upper  wall  should  rest  altogether  upon  the 
lower  one,  unless  a  good  reason  existed  for  altering  the 
dimensions  of  the  areas  by  bracketting.  The  architect, 
finding  such  a  structure  as  this  crypt,  might  unhesitatingly 
build  upon  it  with  but  little  reference  to  the  position 
of  its  walls,  but  if  he  designed  the  whole,  he  would  be 
careful  that  not  even  so  slight  a  discrepancy  should  occur. 
I  need  not  say  that  had  the  upper  apse  been  wider  than 
the  interior  of  the  crypt,  including  its  apsidal  aisle,  the 
difference  would  have  been  in  the  right  direction,  and  it 
is  what  we  should  have  expected.  I  must  confess  this 
apparently  trifling  circumstance  altered  my  views  altogether, 
and  made  me  look  upon  the  design  of  the  crypt  as  indepen- 
dent of  the  present  church  ;  it  may,  however,  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  builders  to  place  a  church  above  it.  The 
arrangement  of  the  central  part  is  altogether  different  Irom 
that  which  is  usual  when  merely  the  floor  above  has  to  be 
supported,  a  range  or  two  of  slender  columns  connected 
by  vaulting  being  generally  employed  for  that  purpose ; 
for  the  apse  above  is  a  wide  one  without  any  aisle,  semi- 
circular within,  but  polygonal  externally,  and,  what  is 
curious,  having  an  angle  instead   of  a  face  in  the  centre 
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of  the  east  end.  It  seems  not  impossible  that  the  dome 
of  the  crypt  was  intended  to  be  of  greater  height,  and 
perhaps  so  completed,  but  reduced  to  its  present  dimen- 
aons  ou  account  of  the  floor  above.  The  whole  church 
and  the  monastic  buildings  connected  with  it  will  repay  a 
careful  examination,  and  they  present  some  curious  features, 
owing  to  the  rocky  and  uneven  nature  of  the  ground. 

I  hope  on  a  future  occasion  to  be  able  to  extend  these 
remarks,  and  to  give  a  fuller  description  of  some  of  the 
examples  to  which  I  have  only  alluded. 


Exlcijor  yisir  ofths  Ciiculiu'  Church  nt  Drtlggslto,  lu  Wotpbolia.    Eco  p. 


The  Central  CommUteo  desire  to  express,  vfiili  much  gratification,  the 
kind  liberality  of  Mr.  Petit,  in  preeentlDg  to  the  Institute  the  illustrationa 
hj  vbich  thiB  Memoir  is  accompanied. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  EDITION  OP  THE  SCRIPTURES  PUB- 
LISHED BY  MILE8  COVEEDALE,  IN  IBM,  AND  Of  A  COPT 
PRESERVED  IN  THE  CATHEDRAL  UBEAEY  AT  GLOUCESTER.' 

Althouqe  among  early  Bibles  the  Corerdale  of  1535  is 
not  one  of  the  rarest,  still  the  inspection  of  the  rolume 
affords  a  fitting  opportunity  for  a  few  passing  reflectiona, 
strictly  within  the  province,  and  illustrative  of  the  objects  of 
Archaeology.  No  wonder  that  some  obscurity  attends  the 
lives  and  history  of  the  English  translators  of  the  Scriptures ! 
As  actors  in  the  mightiest  revolution  which  the  world  had 
ever  witnessed,  their  entire  chance  of  success  rested  on  the 
secrecy  of  their  plans,  until  the  fulness  of  time  for  letting  in 
the  flood  of  light,  which  they  anticipated  from  their  move- 
ment. We  remarked  this,  at  the  meeting  of  our  Society  at 
Bristol,  where  a  curious  copy  of  Tyndale's  Testament  was 
opened  to  us.'  We  feel  it  equally  now,  when  we  ask. :  Who 
was  Coverdalel  and  where  did  his  English  Bible, — his 
"  monumentum  are  perennius," — fresh  from  the  hand  of  the 
Haster,  first  see  the  light  1  History  indeed  marks  him  as 
the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Exeter,  by  imposition  of  whose 
hands,  associated  with  three  others,  the  integrity  of  our 
English  Hierarchy  claims  to  be  maintained  : — but  looking 
to  an  earlier  period  we  are  compelled  to  ask  in  vain,— 
"  TJnde  1  et  quo  natus  1 " — where  did  he  prosecute  his 
studies  1 — where  did  he  lay  the  foundation  of  that  world- 
wide celebrity,  which,  for  all  time  to  come,  deservedly 
attaches  to  him  1 

As  to  the  man  himself, — Milo,  Michael,  or  Miles  Gorer- 
dale  (for  he  signed  his  name  indifferently),'  we  must  be 
content  to  know  but  little ;  but,  as  to  his  great  work,  the 

■  Rettd  at  the  Meeting  of  the  luatituto  1543,   Etill    more    explicitly—"  Michael 

at  Glouceatar,  July,  1S60.  (alias   Milo)  Corerdalc    Anglus."      See 

'  TraQseotionaat theUeetbgatBriatol  KacnuoB  of  Coverdula,    edited  for  the 

in  1851,  p.  S70.  Parker  SocieCy.     In  the  gnuit  of  araa 

'  In  hu  lettera  to  Conrad  Hubert,  he  made  to  him  by  the  Uaralda'  Collie  he 

Bigoe  himself  "UicliaclAnglus;" — and  in  is  more  carroctly  atyled  "MilOi" 
one  mitten  to  Calnn  from   Fntnkfort, 
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subject  is  more  inviting ;  we  will  first  say  a  few  words  on 
the  Bible  before  us,  and  then  a  few  more  on  Coverdale's  Bible 
generally.  If  it  were  not  for  a  fine  copy,  in  possesaion  of  the 
Countess  of  Jersey,  at  Osterley  Park,  this  one  at  Gloucester, 
perfect  in  all  its  parts,  with  the  title-page  of  1 536,  might  be  de- 
scribed as  of  unique  character.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  pre- 
sented by  Alderman  Thomas  Pnry,  who  in  1648  had  itfrom 
Oliver  Cromwell.  The  name  of  a  former  possessor,  James  I. 
of  England,  is  inferred  from  its  being  decorated  with  the  royal 
arms  on  the  cover.  It  is  dedicated  to  King  Henry  VIII., 
and  "his  dearest  just  Wife  and  most  vertuous  Princesse 
Queen  Anne";  and  at  the  end  of  the  volume  we  find  this 
notice: — "Printed  in  1535,  and  finished  the  fourth  day  of 
October," — i.  e.,  nearly  six  months  at  least,  as  the  title 
shews,  before  this  copy  was  issued.  But  we  are  enabled  to 
shew  that  the  title  of  1536  was  not  the  original  title  of  the 
book,  as  it  came  from  the  press :  for  the  copy  in  the  British 
Museum,  identical  with  this  in  every  other  respect,  is  dated 
a  year  earlier,  and  purports  to  have  been  translated  out  of 
"  Douche  and  Latyn," — which  words  are  wanting  in  the  title 
of  the  copy  now  under  consideration. 

The  opening  paragraph  of  the  Dedication  suffices  to  explain 
to  us  the  motive  of  this  seeming  incongruity.  It  iff  dedicated, 
as  we  have  seen,  not  only  to  Henry  VIII.,  but  to  his  dearest 
just  wife.  Queen  Anne.  The  book  was  all  in  type,  and  not 
only  so,  but  issued,  when  the  ill-fated  queen  was  in  the 
zenith  of  her  prosperity.  Great  things  were  expected  from 
her  influence  and  patronage.  But  in  a  few  short  months, 
measured  from  October  4th  to  the  25th  of  April*  following, 
the  scene  changes ; — a  frost,  a  killing  frost,  intervenes,  and 
the  name  of  Anne  Boleyn,  so  far  from  being  a  passport  to 
the  capricious  monarch's  favour,  would  damage  any  cause 
with  which  it  might  be  connected.  What  then  was  to  be 
done  to  meet  the  altered  circumstances?  The  Dedication 
(it  is  true)  might  altogether  have  been  cancelled ; — but 
these  were  the  days  of  dedications,  and  the  whole  success 
of  the  edition  depended  on  the  royal  fiat ;  and  the  sole 
motive  of  the  dedication  hung  on  these  remarkable  words — 
"  I  thought  it  my  duty,  not  only  to  dedicate  this  translation 
unto  your  Highness,  but  wholly  to  commit  it  unto  the  same, 


*  The  (Ift;  on  irbicli  tho  Commission  for  tlio  Que 
VOL.  xvm. 
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to  the  intent  that  it  may  stand  in  your  grace's  hands,  to 
correct  it,  to  amend  it,  to  improve  it,  yea,  and  clean  to  reject 
it,  if  your  godly  wisdom  shall  think  it  necessary."  Words 
like  these  ought  never  to  have  been  written,  but,  once 
deliberately  published,  they  could  not  be  withdrawn. 

But  the  king's  third  marriage  in  a  very  short  time  sug- 
gested a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  sunset  of  Anne's 
espousals  had  indeed  been  dark  and  dismal,  but  the  morning 
of  Queen  Jane's  coronation  had  davraed  at  least  with  pro- 
mise ;  so  the  alteration  of  two  letters  was  deemed  sufficient 
to  meet  the  case.  For  "Anne"was  substituted  "Jane;" 
and  the  type  thus  amended  is  found  in  existing  copies, 
among  which  those  at  Lambeth  and  at  Sion  College  may  be 
cit^  as  the  most  accessible. 

But  did  tliis  alteration  dispose  of  every  difficulty  1  Ob- 
viously, far  from  it,  A  date  upon  the  tiUe  page  is  usually 
understood  to  mark  the  completion  of  the  volume.  Here 
then  was  a  Bible,  completed  in  1535,  but  dedicated  to  a 
queen,  whose  new-born  royalty  dated  only  from  the  year 
following  its  issue.  This  contradiction  therefore  could  only 
be  obviated  by  the  printing  of  a  new  title-page,  in  which 
35  was  changed  to  36.  And  seeing  that  these  changes 
were  all  forced  upon  the  publisher  after  the  commencement 
of  the  issue,  we  need  not  feel  surprised  that  some  confusion 
has  arisen  among  the  two  titles,  the  two  dedications,  and  the 
main  body  of  the  work,  appended  indifferently  to  each, 
perchance  by  the  negligence  of  the  binder. 

As  regards  the  sequence  of  publication,  the  above  is 
the  conclusion  arrived  at,  in  his  "  Annals  of  the  English 
Bible,"  by  the  late  Christopher  Anderson, — an  author  whose 
laborious  research  furnishes  the  best  evidence  of  a  mind 
imbued  with  its  subject.  "  Only  one  other  device,"  he  says, 
"  remained  to  be  tried,  which  was  that  of  a  new  title,  as  if 
it  were  a  different  book ;  changing  the  year  to  the  next,  or 
1536,  and  leaving  out  the  words — '"trandated  out  of  Douche 
and  Latyn,"  (p.  563).  Correct,  however,  on  the  whole,  as 
this  writer  is,  he  has  manifestly  overlooked  one  circumstance, 
which  obUges  us  to  modify  his  conclusion.  For  the  fact 
seems  to  be,  that  the  dedication  to  Queen  Jane  properly 
belongs  to  an  edition  printed  by  Nycolson  of  Southwark,  as 
late  as  1537.  And  ^us  the  amendment  of  the  title  pre- 
ceded the  change  of  dedication,  instead  of  its  being  a  sub- 
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sequent  device,  as  Anderson  had  erroneously  imagined.  The 
only  genuine  titles  now  known  to  exist,  ■whether  of  '35  or 
'36,  are  found  in  combination  with  dedications  to  Anne, 
which  have  for  their  sign  a  Maltese  cross  {•$<).  The  dedi- 
cations to  Jane,  on  the  contrary,  are  signed  with  a  double 
asterisk  (**),  and  are  identical  with  those  of  Nycolson, 
having  moreover  appended  a  list  of  several  errata,  which 
clearly  point  to  Nycolson's  edition  as  the  one  for  which  they 
were  printed.  Thus  it  is  in  the  copy  at  Lambeth,  and  thus 
also  in  that  in  the  Althorp  Library. 

"We  must  not  here  enter  on  the  merits  of  Coverdale's 
version,  as  compared  with  that  of  Tyndale,  important  aiid 
highly  interesting  as  that  question  is  ; — but,  looking  merely 
at  his  typography,  we  observe  that  Iiis  Dedication  and  Pro- 
logue are  printed  in  Church  Text,  whereas  the  Bible  itself 
is  in  a  foreign  typo,  of  more  angular  character.  To  account 
for  this  diflference,  a  belief  was  long  prevalent  that  the 
Dedication  and  Prologue  were  supplied  in  this  kingdom,  after 
the  safe  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the  volume.  But,  a  few  yeara 
ago,  the  discovery  of  a  fine  Coverdalo,  in  the  Holkham 
Library,  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  the 
Prologue  in  the  first  instance  was  printed  in  foreign  Gothic, 
uniformly  with  the  chapters.  A  few  of  its  concluding  para- 
graphs are  all  that  time  has  spared  to  us;  and  these  perhaps 
owe  their  preservation  to  the  circumstance  of  their  occupying 
the  back  of  a  table  of  the  contents  of  Genesis ;  just  as  the 
verBO  of  the  first  title  (1535)  is  filled  with  another  Table  of 
the  "  Bokes "  of  the  Old  Testament,  also  in  the  foreign 
Gothic.  What  was  the  precise  reason  for  replacing  so  much 
matter  as  the  Dedication  and  Prologue  cannot  now  be  conjec- 
tured on  the  evidence  of  a  mere  fragment ;  but  the  fact  of  the 
reprint,  for  some  cause  or  other,  may  be  taken  as  undeniable. 
We  give,  at  the  conclusion  of  tiis  notice,  a  facsimile  of  the 
concluding  lines  of  the  Prologue — first,  as  they  appear  in  the 
Holkham  copy  ;   secondly,  as  they  appear  in  all  subsequent 


Our  glance  at  these  Bibles  may  profitably  be  extended  to 
illustrate  two  malpractices,  which  we  cannot  too  strongly 
reprobate,  whether  of  restoration  or  destruction.  Take,  for 
example,  the  Coverdalo  iu  Sion  College  Library.  We  find 
that  in  1772  it  was  borrowed  by  the  British  Museum,  in 
order  to  supply  mutually  existing  defects  in  each.     Accord- 
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ingly  it  came  back,  with  tiie  woodcuts  of  its  title  page 
supplied  by  "an  ingenious  penman,"  the  style  and  executiou 
of  which  we  will  not  severely  criticise,  seeing  them  to  be  the 
performance  of  probably  a  clever  schoolboy.  But  the  ground 
of  our  objection  is,  that  the  title  thus  inserted  is  the  title  of 
1535,  which  we  hold  to  bo  improperly  prefixed  to  a  Dedi- 
cation inscribed  to  Queen  Jane,  aa  it  invokes  nothing  less 
than  a  manifest  anachronism. 

And,  speaking  as  archaeologists.rwe  cannot  too  strongly 
deprecate  that  sort  of  restoration  to  which  Coverdale  has 
been  subjected.  Nine-tenths  of  the  Coverdales,  which  the 
wreck  of  time  has  spared,  come  down  to  us  without  titles. 
Their  possessors,  in  many  instances,  have  wished  to  do  them 
honour,  after  their  own  fashion,  by  making  good  the  defi- 
ciency ;  but  the  power,  rather  than  the  will,  was  wanting. 
Till  the  discovery  of  the  Holkham  Bible,  no  perfect  title  of 
1.535  was  accessible.  The  British  Museum  copy  had  lost 
all  the  woodcuts  of  its  outer  side  completely ;  but,  as  a 
similar  pattern  had  been  used  in  Matthew's  Bible  of  1539, 
it  was  thought  that  a  skilful  amalgamation  would  well  serve 
the  purpose.  However,  after  all,  it  was  but  the  junction  of 
the  "humanum  caput"  and  the  "cervix  equinus;"  for 
Matthew  had  adopted  Latin  texts  to  illustrate  his  woodcuts, 
but  Coverdale's  were  all  in  EnglisL  To  make  the  matter 
worse,  a  late  eminent  bookseller  prepared  at  some  expense  a 
woodblock  to  perpetuate  the  pretended  facsimile,  which  has 
thus  found  i^  way  into  many  libraries.  Thus  much  for 
restoration  injudiciously  carried  out. 

And  if  we  would  see  destruction,  we  have  only  to  examine 
the  copy  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  There  we  shall 
see  "  specimens  of  the  initial  and  capital  letters  used  in  the 
work  cut  from  another  copy,  and  pasted  on  a  separate  leaf!" 
Truly  in  those  days,  Coverdales  must  have  been  "well  cheap," 
and  easy  of  access; — but  hviug  in  thepresent  century,  weregret 
the  reckless  destruction  of  a  valuable  and  interesting  book. 

A  question  has  been  raised,  in  regard  to  the  probable  press 
at  which  this  Bible  wag  printed.  And  as  many  cities  con- 
tended for  the  birth  of  Homer,  so  for  the  printing  press  of 
Coverdalo  many  places  have  been  claimants ;  Ziiricb,  Prank- 
fort,  Cologne,  Lubec,  and  even  Paris,  without  much  pro- 
bability of  adjusting  their  several. pretensions.  In  offering, 
upon  Uiis  head,  some  concluding  observations,  I  venture  only 
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to  suggest  a  few  reflections  which  have  ai'isen  in  my  own 
mind,  as  between  the  adverae  claims  of  Germany  and  France. 
In  the  first  place,  it  may  well  be  askod,  why  should  Coverdale 
hare  deserted  those  presses  of  Germany,  in  which  Bible 
printing  had  so  long  prospered  1  This  would  have  been  to 
incur  a  serious  risk,  not  only  without  sufficient  motive,  but 
in  the  face  of  much  obvious  discouragement ;  for  the  fires  of 
our  Smithfield,  which  raged  so  furiously  afterwards,  were  but 
the  reflection  of  those  which  were  now  being  kindled  in  the 
Place  de  Gr^ve ;  and  Francis,  when  he  burned  his  holocaust 
of  the  preceding  year,  acted  only  in  obedience  to  a  higher 
moving  power,  for  in  that  dreadful  extremity  the  king 
was  not  alone.  Accompanied  by  cardinals  and  bishops,  in 
the  midst  of  torches  and  banners  and  relics  of  the  saints, — 
"the  whole  machinery  of  the  Papacy," — be  burned  six 
heretics  at  a  single  fire.  And,  although  the  scepticism  of 
Rabelais,  this  very  year,  passed  the  Inquisitor  of  the 
Sorbonne  without  even  a  challenge,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  Apostle  Paul,  and  the  four  Evangelists,  would  have  found 
the  king's  edict  against  printing  too  strong  a  barrier  to  be 
passed  without  a  miracle. 

I  am  aware  that  three  years  afterwards  wo  have  English 
Bibles  and  Testaments  undoubtedly  Parisian,  but  these 
appeared  only  "  cum  gratia  et  privilegio  Regis."  One,  more 
especially,  was  the  fmit  of  a  direct  communication  between 
Henry  and  Francis,  which  resulted  in  permission  given  to 
Grafton  and  Coverdale  to  superintend  the  work.  But  even 
here  the  Inquisition  had  welt  nigh  superseded  the  royal 
mandate.  Hany  of  these  Bibles  were  burned  publicly  in 
open  daylight.  The  rest  of  this  fine  edition  merely  owed 
their  preservation  to  the  provident  zeal  and  activity  whicli 
completed  them  in  England. 

Little  can  be  inferred  from  an  examination  of  the  paper 
on  which  this  Bible  is  printed.  The  paper-mark  of  the  bull's 
head  and  serpent,  which,  singularly  enough  is  found  to  occur 
only  once,  and  that  on  the  same  page,  the  last  folio  of  the 
Pentateuch,  in  a  majority  of  copies,  proves  very  little ; 
because,  though  it  originated  in  Germany,  it  became  a 
universal  mark  in  tbo  sixteenth  century. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  these  remarks  were  brought  to  a 
conclusion  ;  and  wo  do  so  with  a  vain  regret,  that  the  fate 
of  Coverdale,  while   living,  did  but  prefigure  the  destiny 
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which  awaited  his  bones  when  dead.  "Indignum  passus 
sa^pius  exihum  ! "  a  line  inscribed  upon  his  monument  after 
the  fire  "of  Iiondon,  is  descriptive  of  his  hard  lot,  whether  in 
life  or  death.  Surely,  when  exhumed  from  his  resting-place 
in  1840,  by  the  excavator  who  dug  the  foundations  of  the 
Royal  Exchange  of  London,  St.  Paul's  or  Westminster  Abbey 
ought  at  least  to  have  received  him.  But  no  I  an  obscure 
parish  performs  the  duty  of  the  nation;  and  a  humble 
inscription  records  that  the  parishioners  of  St.  Magnus, 
desirous  of  acknowledging  the  mercy  of  God,  and  calling  to 
mind  that  Miles  Coverdale  was  once  rector  of  their  parish, 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory.  "  How  beautifol  are 
the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth 
peace." — Is.  Hi.  7. 

JAMES  LEE  WARNEB. 

Zvm* 


Focdmllo  of  tho  eoncludjug  Umia  of  Frologiui  la  ordinar?  coploa  oT  Cofotdalo'i  Bible. 
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Tbe  following  tabular  view  of  the  condition  of  existing 
copies  of  Coverdale'a  Bible,  1535,  will  be  found  illustrative 
of  tbe  foregoing  memoir.  Of  those  which  have  come  under 
the  author's  observation,  those  marked  b.  have  the  bull's 
head  watermark  on  the  last  leaf  of  the  Pentateuch. 


IK  I'UBUC  LIBRABIES. 


Do.,  QrcntillA  lAhmj 

BapUst  College,  Briitol 

Cunbridge  Unlvenitf 
Library  .  .  .  B. 
D(h,  KiD{fi  College  .  . 
Do.,  St  John'*  Collego 
Do.,  Emmuiuel  Col- 
lege  B. 

Do.,PBmbrokeColl.    a 
Dutiiuii  CathsdnJ   .    . 

Dablin  Univewity    .    , 

Do, 

OUagow  Uoivenit]',  B. 


OloDMOta  Calhedral 
LtmbtUt  FbIow  .     B 


1GS5.— )  foc- 
ilmils    bj 

TableofBokes 
of  0.  T.  OB 

wanting.    >    . 

&CS.  byHaiTu 


wan  ting, 
facumile 


perfect  SigQiftil  Dedicatbn  to  Anne. 


Traats  3  fint  le4TeB.  irbicli  are  mpplied 
in  facaimile  by  Harrii,    Sign  ^  b. 

iranU  DedicntioD  and  Prologue,  vtiicb 
are  supplied  in  facaimilo  by  Harris. 

waali  2  firit  teavea.    Sign  l^  iiiL 

perfect  SJgnijaE   Dedication  to  Anno. 

wanting. 

perfect   Sign^lL  Dedication  to  Anne. 


wanting. 

wanta  all   but  laat  page  of  Prologue 

which  baa  no  Uat  of  errata. 
wants  3  first  leavs^  nbich    ar 

plied  by  facsimUaa.    Sign  ^  bi 
wanting. 
wunla   2  Grat   leaves,  which  ar 

plied  by  facumilea.    Sign  i{«  iij 


perfect  Sign^iL  Dedication  to  Anne. 

from  NycolsoD,  1537.  Sign  **ii.  Dedi- 
cation to  Jane,  with  list  of  Kycolaou's 
errata  on  laat  page  of  Prologue. 

perfect.   Signi^iL  Dedication  to  Anne. 

perfect.  Sign4<u-   Dedication  to  Anne. 

want!  3  flrat  leaves.    Sign  ijf  b, 
perfact    Dedication  to  Anne,  altered 

by  pen  to  Jane.  t 

(irat  4   leaves   from    Nyoolson,    1G3T.  I 

Sign  •  •  li,    Laat  page  of  tbe  Prologue  ( 

original,  therofore  without  the  list  of  | 

Nycolacn's  errata. 
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Eirl  ot  Leio«et«r,  B.    Bolkhun  HkU.   Norfolk.    The  only  perfect  titl«  of  1535, 

and  the  lut  le&f  of  the  Pralo^pie  in  forsign  tjpe. 
CountcM  of  Jeiwy,  Oatertaf  Fark,  Hlddleaei.    Tide  of  11136. 

Bar)  SpsDoar,  B.    Title  from  HjU  and  Reynaldca.    DedJoitioa  from  N7Colaon'a  Ed. 
Enrl  of  ABhtrarDbam.    A  valuable  copy,  formerly  in  Lea  Wilion's  colleatiOD. 
Qoorga  Offor,  Esq.,  Orova  Bouse,  Backnej.    A  remarkable  cop;,  with  aome  leavca 

William  Tit^  Esq.,  ILE,  F.RS.    A  yaloable  copy,  formedj  in  the  poeieiaion  of 

Dr.  Daly.    B. 
Fraads   Fry,  Eaq. ;  to   whom  the  Author  of  thla   IJat  i>  indebted  for  valuable 


Ur.  Ldlly,  Bedford  Street,  CoTenl  Qarden,  London,  baa  two  eopica,  one  of  wbicli, 
unlike  all  othera,  hag  the  buU'e  head  papermark,  not  on  the  loat  leaf,  but  on 
fol.  Inx^i. 

Harqule  of  Northampton,  Caatle  Aahby,  Hartiiamptoniliire. 

Iiord  Lindaay. 

Lord  Sondes,  Hlmham  Hall,  Norfolk.    B. 

Thomas  Botemao,  Esq.,  Lombenlale  Honae,  Tonlgrave,  Derbyahira. 

Beriab  Botfleld,  Esq.,  H.P.,  Norton  Hall,  Daventiy,  Northamptooihire. 

William  Euin^  Eiq.,  Qlasgoir. 

Henr?  Hath,  Eeq.,  Sunex  Place,  Hegenf  a  Park. 

Bev.  Samuel  Lysoiu,  Hempsted  Court,  Olouceater. 

William  Fuller  Haitland.  Esq.,  Storatead  Houae,  Biahop'a  3tortford. 

Algernon  Perkina,  Esq.,  Han  worth  Park. 

Joba  Thomu  Sjmea,  Esq.,  Brighton. 

Hattbow  Wilaon  Eaq.,  E^toa  Hall,  Torkahire. 
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The  Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  a  branch 
of  archasology  which  does  not  demand  any  excuse  to  com- 
mend itself  to  the  notice  of  a  Society  like  the  Institute. 
Every  one  interested  in  the  history  of  the  past  admits  that 
this  division  of  our  study  is  well  deserving  attention,  and 
that  earnest  exertioa  is  required  on  our  part,  lest  the  few 
examples  which  remain  should  suffer  more  from  the  utili- 
tarianisoi  of  modem  days,  than  from  the  wear  and  tear  of 
centuries,  or  be  sacrificed  in  so-called  improvemeuts  by 
persons  alike  unconscious  of  their  value  and  careless  of  their 
preservation. 

It  can  scarcely  be  requisite  to  observe  that  it  is  not  only 
in  the  residences  of  the  higher  order  of  the  people, — the 
convent,  the  castle,  or  the  manor-house, — that  wo  must  look 
for  specimens  of  our  national  architecture.  Each  of  these 
had  its  own  pecuhar  characteristics.  The  first,  devoted 
to  rehgiou,  was  essentially  ecclesiastical ;  the  fortress  was 
marked  by  a  manner  of  architecture  distinctly  indicative  of, 
and  eminently  adapted  to,  the  military  requirements  of  the 
time ;  whilst  the  manorial  residences  were  generally  of  a 
description  which,  though  approximating  to  the  general 
features  of  medisval  dweUingg,  retained  many  of  those 
means  of  security  by  which  the  houses  of  the  more  opulent 
were  so  long  surrounded.  It  seems,  therefore,  desirable  that 
greater  attention  should  be  directed  to  those  long  neglected 
examples  of  mediseval  art, — the  dwellings  of  the  com- 
paratively inferior  classes,  which  doubtless  exist  in  greater 
Sundance  than  may  be  generally  supposed,  and  lilb  their 
pointed  gables  in  picturesque  irregularity  in  many  a  quiet 
village,  and  by  many  a  lonely  road.' 

'  AHiioogh  the  Tolumw  on  Bomeatie  clau,  encli  aa  tbe  Fith  Home  at  Here, 

AKlutactnre,  published  b;  Mr.  Pmrker,  and  one  or  two  priesta*  boiiMiB,  atill  tha 

eaalua  noticea  of  aome  Bx»mples  of  thii  majority  of  Bpedmena  illuatcmwd  in  that 
VOL  inn.  ■  '^l*-' 
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At  the  west  end  of  the  village  of  Colerne,  in  Wiltshire, 
once  a  market-town,  stands  a  small  house,  running  east  and 
west,  with  an  arm  jutting  northward.  With'  the  exception 
of  the  little  octagonal  chimney  on  the  point  of  the  east 
gable,  there  is  nothing  about  the  house  to  attract  attention ; 
there  is  the  usual  complement  of  sash-windows,  and  a  bam 
has  been  annexed  to  the  west  end,  which,  being  of  the  same 
height  and  width,  gires  the  bouse  an  appearance  of  im- 
moderate length.  It  is  only  when  we  proceed  to  examine 
the  internal  arrangemeuts,  and  have  obtained  entrance  to 
the  back  court  and  east  bedroom,  tiiat  we  become  aware  of 
the  ioteresting  character  of  the  little  stnictiire.  The  plan 
of  the  house  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Master's  house  at  St. 
John's  Hospital,  Northampton  (vol.  i.  Parker's  Dom.  Arch.)  ; 
the  principal  chamber  was  on  the  first  floor,  the  original 
height  of  the  ground  story  being  only  a  few  inches  more  than 
6  feet ;  this  is  clearly  visible  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
building,  where  the  floor  and  roof  remain  in  their  original 
position,  the  upper  room  being  approached  by  a  flight  of 
narrow  and  steep  stairs  in  the  thickness  of  the  north  wall ; 
the  steps  themselves  Jire  of  solid  black  oak,  now  cased  with 
deal,  and  the  wall  has  some  projection  which  continues  so  as 
to  serve  as  an  external  chimney-breast  to  the  fireplace  of 
the  lower  room.  The  principal  chamber  occupied  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  length  of  the  house,  its  dimensions 
being  27  feet  by  14  feet.  In  the  east  wall  (see  section)  is 
the  fireplace,  with  a  raised  hearthstone  and  a  projecting  head 
supported  on  corbels,  and  finished  by  a  moulded  capping. 
By  the  side  of  the  fireplace  was  a  small  two-light  window 
with  seats  in  the  jambs,  but,  a  few  years  since,  the  present 
occupier  inserted  a  sash,  and  cut  away  the  seats.  The  roof 
is  simple  but  effective, — arched  principals  with  collar  beams, 
the  chamfer  of  the  arches  continuing  down  wall  posts  to  the 
floor  ;  the  purlins  are  framed  into  principals,  and  the  lower 
divisions  of  the  roof  have  arched  purlin  braces.  The  turret 
chimney  ia  octagonal  externally,  but  the  inside  is  circular ; 

valuable  nork   bave  bseti  taken  tiora  mntoriala,  I  neTertbelem  belisTe  tliit  I17 

dwetlings  of  tlie  arietocrac}'.    ItintlierB-  mora  diligent  iDTeBtigation  maoh  might 

fore  this  dcfioieac;  tliat  1  would  wish  to  be  brougbt  to  liglit,  now  hidden  and  un- 

Bee  supplied  ;  fur,  notwithstanding  that  noticed,  and  much  discovered  that  would 

Ui«  general  custom  amongst  the  humbia  tend  to  elucidate  more  completely  the 

olagaea  was  to  construct  their  houses  of  domestio  architecture  of  bjgoii*  tunea, 

wood     and     comparatiTslj    periahable  in  tbiii  coimtr;. 

.:,  Cookie 
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SetailB  of  l  House  at  Colerna,  Wiltahiia.    D&te  Giteenth  osntiuy. 
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the  Openings  are  square  aad  arched-headed  ;  it  haa  had  a 
battlemented  Btringcourse  at  the  base  of  the  dimiautive 
spire  which  finishes  with  a  finial.  The  external  diameter  is 
not  more  than  15  or  16  inches,  and  the  base  rests  on  the 
tabling  without  interfering  with  the  gablets  of  the  apex- 
stone.*  From  the  principal  chamber  a  doorway  communi- 
cated with  the  solar  or  upper  story  of  the  arm  jutting 
northwards.  In  this  room  a  plain  coUar-beam  roof,  with 
arched  purlin  braces,  and  the  remains  of  an  open  garderobe, 
are  the  only  ancient  features.  The  lower  story  is  completely 
tDodemised. 

Although  there  is  no  evidence  about  the  present  building 
that  would  Induce  me  to  assign  to  it  an  eariier  date  than 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  yet  there  are  points 
which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  an  earlier  foundation  ;  for, 
taking  it  as  granted  that  the  house  is  of  one  date,  of  what 
use  was  the  flight  of  stone  steps  which  ascend  from  the 
back  court  to  Uie  room  at  the  west  end  1  These  steps,  it 
should  be  observed,  were  removed  a  few  years  since  from 
their  original  position  against  the  wall.  The  roof,  moreover, 
over  this  portion  is  of  a  rude'  and  heavy  description,  the 
principal  rafters  being  slightly  hollowed  towards  their  feet, 
forming  a  kind  of  constructional  brace.  Is  it,  therefore,  to 
be  inferred  that  this  end  of  the  building  may  be  of  earlier 
date,  or  that  the  oak  stairs  and  chimney-breast  in  the  north 
vail  are  additions  1  From  an  examination  of  the  building 
I  should  be  inclined  to  accept  the  former  as  the  most 
probable  supposition.' 

EDWARD  WILLIAM  GODWIN. 

'  I  majremuk  that  the  chimnBf  is  rant);  been  luppMedtobeaf  thetiralM 

moat  lOectiie  in  >  practical  point  of  viav,  ceuturf,  from  an  old  fireplace  which  was 

uid  tbatoccapanta  of  theroom  to  trbioU  remoTed  from  the  utting-room  od  the 

It  it  attached  are   aevai;    aoDcjed   by  ground  floor,  and  which,  acoording  lo  the 

aaokb  Till^e  authoriUeo,  had  a  itcns  in  it  dated 

*  I  ma;  add  that  the  home  haa  igoa-  1100. 
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OK  A  BEPEODUCTION  OF  A  PORTION  OF  THE  DOMESDAY  BOOK 
BY  THE  PHOTO-ZIHCOGEAPHIC  PEOCEfiS. 


Thebe  is  DO  occasion  to  dilate  upon  the  interest  that 
attaches  to  the  discovery  of  any  means  for  executing  faith- 
ful fac-similes  of  valuable  MSS.,  and  enabling  them  to  be 
circulated  at  a  very  trifling  expense.  Those  who  take  an 
interest  in  such  matters  'weU  know  how  anxiously  they  have 
been  sought  for,  and  will  appreciate  their  value  and  im- 
portance. Copies  of  interesting  MSS.  increase  rather  than 
diminish  the  attention  which  the  comparatively  unknown 
original  would  otherwise  command. 

But  the  external  aspect  of  a  MS.  is  in  no  way  rendered 
by  a  copy,  for  it  presents  all  documents  precisely  alike,  how- 
ever dissimilar  tiey  may  be  in  character  or  other  outward 
feature. 

Fac-similes  may  be  considered  to  bear  the  same  relation 
to  MSS.  as  casts  do  to  works  of  art.  No  verbal  description 
of  a  MS.,  any  more  than  a  work  of  art,  can  be  compared  to 
a  faithful  representation  of  it,  and,  where  alterations  have 
been  made,  our  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  exact 
appearance  presented  is  increased. 

Fac-similes  of  MSS.  were  executed  to  some  extent  under 
the  directions  of  the  late  Eecord  Commissions,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  their  Reports.  They  were  made  by  means  of 
tracings,  which  were  etched  upon  the  copper-plate  and 
engraved  with  the  graver,  and  then  printed.  Many  of  these 
are  excellent  specimens  of  skill ;  but  in  many  instances  the 
resemblance  to  the  original  writing  is  by  no  means  good,  and 
the  reading  is  sometimes  incorrect.  They  embrace  examples 
of  our  most  valuable  public  documents ;  but  I  need  hardly 
say,  that  their  circulation  was  exceedingly  limited,  and  their 
expense  very  great.' 
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The  discovery  of  a  greasy  kind  of  ink  by  ■which  the 
tracing  could  be  transferred  to  stone  was  the  next  stage  in 
the  making  of  fac-similes  of  MSS.  By  this  means  the  cost 
was  greatly  reduced,  as  the  etching  upon  the  copper-plate, 
the  most  expensive  part  of  the  process,  was  dispensed  with  ; 
and  the  transfer  of  the  actual  tracing  to  the  face  of  the 
stone  is  a  very  simple  operation.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Institute,  when  I  brought  this  subject  before  the  Society, 
I  submitted  for  comparison  a  specimen  of  a  fac-simile  page  of 
the  Domesday  Book,  executed  by  this,  the  lithographic  pro- 
cess. Its  great  superiority  over  the  engraved  examples,  in 
rendering  the  character  of  the  writing  and  peculiarities  in 
the  MS.,  could  not  fail  to  be  at  once  noticed.  The  page  ex- 
hibited on  that  occasion  is  a  portion  for  the  county  of  Kent, 
now  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  ArchEeological  Society 
of  that  county. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  and  moat  important  stage  which 
has  been  reached.  Whatever  may  be  the  skill  of  the  maker 
of  the  fac-simile,  or  his  knowledge  of  the  hand-writing,  the 
work  was  after  all  his  reading  of  the  original.  If  there  was 
any  doubt  about  any  part  of  that  reading,  his  solution  of  it 
actually  seemed  to  settle  the  question.  In  some  instances 
his  reading  would  convey  a  doubt  where  a  skilled  eye  would 
see  no  occasion  for  it.  Therefore,  in  cases  of  difficulty, 
where  a  real  fac-simile  would  be  of  such  essential  service, 
confusion  only  might  be  produced. 

But  where  the  fac-simile  is  made  by  the  document  itself, 
and  all  its  peculiarities  pointed  out  by  itself,  such  cavil  could 
not  hold.  In  several  other  respects,  too,  the  value  of  the 
great  art  of  photography  applied  to  the  making  of  fac- 
similes of  MSS.  has  been  apparent.  Actual  photographs  of 
documents  have  been  seen  by  perhaps  most  of  our  readers. 
Hany  of  these  are  as  good  in  every  respect  as  possible,  and 
their  perfect  re-production  of  the  appearance  of  the  MS. 
defies  comparison  with  the  result  obtained  by  any  other 


To  multiply  photographs  to  any  extent  is,  however,  tedious, 
and,  therefore,  expensive  ;  and  above  all  it  is  attended  with 
great  uncertainty  as  to  their  permanence. 


iioa  wlMtod  mi  the  first  page  oE  the      38  dot»,   7  cootnctionB,  1  ruhrioBtion, 
omitted;  I  wrong  ooot 
lattsr  Dcarcslj  Tiublo. 


pouBtjr  ofSuriOT.  Oneituniiuiigitdoiel;      omitted;  1  wrong  ooDtroctioa,  Mid  OQa 
iU  gmend  atrle  appears  bad,  and   t'         '  "  '      '  " ' 


followiDg  vamUona  hare  been  noted— 
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There  waa  still  wanting  some  raeana  of  combining  the 
wonderful  fidelity  of  the  photc^raph  with  the  permanence, 
facility,  and  consequent  cheapness  of  printing  either  from 
the  stone  or  plate. 

To  the  Director  of  the  Ordnance  Surrey  of  Great  Britain 
{Cot.  Sir  Henry  James,  R.E.)  is  due  the  merit  of  discovering 
a  process  by  which  the  photograph  can  be  taken  from  the 
glass  negative  in  such  a  vehicle  that  it  can  be  at  once  trans- 
ferred for  printing.  The  zinc  plate,  or  stone,  having  been 
previously  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  a  number  of  pages, 
sufficient  to  fill  the  plate,  can  be  put  upon  it,  and  the  whole 
"  pulled  off"  at  once.  It  ia  evident  that  this  must  be  a  veiy 
simple  and  inexpensive  process.  The  intermediate  stage 
consists  of  printing  the  photograph  upon  a  paper  saturated 
with  an  albuminised  compound,  which  hardens  under  the 
light,  so  that  the  ink  with  which  the  whole  is  covered  is 
retained  firmly  where  Uie  image  of  the  MS.  has  been  pre- 
-  sented  to  it,  and  the  other  part  is  washed  off.  For  complete 
particulars  of  the  modus  operandi  I  would  refer  to  the 
pamphlet  published  by  Sir  H.  James.^ 

On  the  occasion,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made, 
when  I  sought  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute  to  the  importance  of  this  discovery,  as  auxiliary  to 
the  purposes  of  the  archseologlst,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting for  their  inspection  two  examples  of  the  results  of 
the  photo-zincographic  process.  The  first  of  these  waa  a 
fac-simile  of  a  leaf,  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  MS.  leaves  dis- 
covered last  year  in  the  bindings  of  Episcopal  Registers 
at  Gloucester,  being  fragments  of  a  metrical  Life  of  St. 
Swythun,  written  about  a.  d.  1000.  A  memoir  on  these 
interesting  reUcs  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  in 
that  city  by  the  Rev.  John  Earle,  late  Anglo-Saxon  Professor 
at  Oxford,  which  he  has  announced  for  pubUcation,  accom- 
panied by  fac-similes  obtained  by  aid  of  photo-zincography,' 
and  of  these  a  specimen  waa  exhibited  by  his  permission. 
The  other  example  was  the  recently  completed  fac-simile  of 
the  Domesday  Survey  for  the  county  of  Cornwall. 

'  Pboto-Ziacogr>pli<^,  bj  Colonel  Sir  photo-Euicoi^pliio  proceia  for  arolino- 

Benry   JunsB,    R.B.,    Director   of  tlia  logical  illuBtmtion,  vill  ba  pnbUihod  b; 

OrdDuice  Surrey,  Soutbaiiiplon;  Forbes  mbscription,  as  tumoanced  in  tbs  lut 

[uid  Beanstt,   High  Straet,  1S60,  pricey  volams  of  Uiis  Jounikl,  pp.   386,  S34. 

eixpence.  Subacriben'  nuau  axe  reoeired  by  the 

'  Tbia  Hemotr,  doublj  iatereitJDg  u  author,  Swanwick  Beotory,  Bath,  or  by 

tha  earliest  proof  of  tbs  value  of  the  the  HcctatarUg  of  the  Inntitule. 
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With  regard  to  the  Domesday  Book  the  pecuUar'mark  of 
emphasis  ti^ere  used  has  presented  a  serious  difficulty,  which 
has  certainly  doubled  the  cost  of  productioD.  In  many 
parts  the  fac-simile  does  not  present  the  letters  quite  so 
clearly  and  sharply  as  in  the  original.  It  is  slightly  blurred 
and  indistinct,  owiog  to  the  nature  of  the  process,  in  which 
however  improvements  will  doubtless  be  made,  but  where 
clear  the  accurate  dehneation  of  every  feature  of  the  MS.  is 
wonderful,  Eveii  this  indistinctness  is  sometimes  owing  to 
corrections  by  erasure  in  the  original,  which  are  by  no 
means  uncommon,  and  which  afford  another  evidence  of  the 
scrupulous  care  with  which  the  record  was  made  up.  Had 
the  weather  at  the  Ume  been  brighter,  so  that  the  negatives 
could  have  been  more  quickly  taken,  the  indistinctness 
apparent  in  places  would  not  have  occurred.  Also,  should  a 
substance  be  discovered  which  will  produce  upon  the  pre- 
pared paper  a  surface  which  shall  not  soften  under  the  effect 
of  iho  bath  necessary  for  removing  the  superfluous  ink,  the 
general  effect  will  be  considerably  improved.  As  it  is, 
where  there  is  no  colour  in  the  MS.  and  the  writing  is  clear 
and  bold,  as  in  the  Saxon  MS.,  a  perfectly  truthful  repre- 
sentation is  produced  by  this  process.  A  copy  of  an  early 
MS.,  equal  to  that  of  the  page  of  the  Life  of  St.  Swythun, 
has  never  yet  been  produced  by  any  other  process  of  making 
a  fac-simile.  There  are  many  portions  of  the  Domesday  copy 
which  deserve  equally  high  praise.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  prevent  too  muck  being  given,  A  small  hole  or  a  slight 
tear  in  the  MS.,  a  modern  blot  or  mark,  will  all  tell  their 
tale,  presenting  themselves  in  the  negative  as  decisively  as 
though  they  had  a  right  there,  and  this  may  influence  the 
reading.  In  the  specimen  of  the  Domesday  before  us  these 
variations  from  the  true  aspect  of  the  original  have  not 
been  dealt  with  in  any  way. 

The  opportunity  for  trying  the  process  of  "  Photo-Zinco- 
graphy "  upon  a  portion  of  the  Domesday  Book  arose  from 
the  revival  of  the  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  re-binding 
the  great  Survey.  On  account  of  the  very  rigid  manner  in 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  bound,  it  has  been  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  examine  every  portion  of  the  MS.  without  disre- 
garding the  old  and  wholesome  rule  of  the  Exchequer  that 
the  hand  should  not  be  placed  upon  the  writing.  There  are 
instances  in  which  the  ends  of  some  lines  which  are  longer 
VOL.  xvm.  T    '^S 
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than  others,  have  been  bound  up  so  closely  that  it  was 
impossible  to  be  certain  that  the  entire  reading  had  been 
obtained.  It  was  not  till  long  after  the  recommendation  of 
its  re-binding  had  been  made,  that  Sir  Henry  James's  pro- 
posal came  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  for  the  information  of  those 
who  are  anxious  for  the  most  zealous  protection  of  so 
important  a  Record,  that  its  safety  was  duly  cared  for  in 
erety  way.  It  was  most  carefully  packed  for  the  journey,— 
the  maiu  building  of  the  Ordnance  Surrey  Office  at  South- 
ampton is  biiilt  on  fire-proof  principles  and  is  under  careful 
guard,T-and  a  "Chubb's"  safe  was  given  to  me  to  keep  it  in 
when  there.  The  portion  operated  upon  was  kept  by  myself 
in  a  portfolio;  the  laying  out  of  the  pages  was  superintended 
by  myself  in  a  part  of  the  building  that  was  giren  up  to  me; 
and  no  portion  of  the  book  was  out  of  my  sight  or  remored 
from  my  charge. 

There  was  no  particular  reason  for  the  county  of  Cornwall 
being  first  taken.  It  was  proposed  to  do  one  county  only, 
and  it  was  left  to  Sir  Henry  James  to  select  which  he  pleased. 
The  fac-simile  of  that  portion  may  now  be  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  production,  accompanied  by  a  short  introductory 
notice  of  Domesday,  and  of  the  application  of  photography 
to  the  reproduction  of  ancient  documents,  with  woodcuts 
also  representing  the  old  Tudor  binding  of  the  book,  and 
the  iron-clamped  cheat  with  triple  locks  in  which  it  was 
formerly  kept.*  Sir  H.  James  states  in  this  introduction 
that,  if  the  publication  of  the  whole  Book  by  the  same  pro- 
cess should  be  ultimately  decided  on,  it  is  intended  to  bring 
it  out  by  counties,  as  Cornwall  has  been,  so  that  any  one 
may  procure  at  a  trifling  cost  an  authentic  copy  of  what 
relates  to  any  part;  of  the  country  in  which  he  is  more 
particularly  interested.  It  is  scarcely  needful  to  observe 
how  valuable  a  boon  to  the  topographer  and  the  archieologist 
such  fac-similes  would  be,  or  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
publication  so  successfully  commenced  may  ultimately  be  ex- 
tended to  the  entire  text  of  the  Domesday  Survey.    It  is  with 


*  The  bc<imil«  of  the  put  reUUng  may  ba  acoeptabls  to  our  naden  to  be 

to  Corowall  form  elevBD  pDgea,  Bmall  informecl  that  thia  iaiereating  publication 

folio,  of  the  same  site  m  the  originalij  may  be  obtaiood  at  tho  Ontnince  U>p 

they  are  accompanied  by  a  short  iutro-  Ageob,  at  the  Bmall  coat  of  1>.  ad. 
dnctloD,  liet  of  names  of  places,  &c.    It 
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gratification  that  I  am  enabled  to  announce  that  inBtructioDS 
have  been  given  to  proceed  with  the  portions  of  the  Survey 
relating  to  Middlesex  and  Hampshire;  and,  whilst  these 
pages  have  been  in  the  press,  the  process  of  preparing  the 
negatives  may  have  actually  been  in  progress  at  Southampton, 
vith  perhaps  even  more  satisfactory  results  than  in  the  case 
of  the  portion  already  achieved. 


jt,Googlc 


mVEKTOEIES  OF  CERTAIN  VALUABLE  EFFECTS  OF  KTKQ 
HENRY  THE  EIGHTH,  IH  THE  PALACE  AT  WE8TMIH8TKE, 
A.D.  1M2. 


The  following  InTentories  hare  been  extracted  from  a  Rojal  Honutudd 
Book,  temp.  Henry  VIIL  &nd  Edward  VI.,  preaerred  amoogut  the  Eecoida 
of  the  Court  of  Augment&tiona,  now  depoeited  at  the  Rolls. 

It  were  needless  to  point  out  to  our  readers  the  value  of  the  eridence 
Bubaidiary  to  History,  and  illiutratiTe  of  ancient  Arts  and  Uanners,  which 
documenia  of  this  nature  present ;  the  curious  facta,  howerer,  poDtained 
in  Wardrobe  Accounts,  Household  Books,  and  Rojal  Inrenlories,  buTe  not 
oblatned  the  attention  which  they  deserve.  The  "  Liber  Qnotidioniis 
Contrarotulatoria  Garderobte,"  28  Edir.  I.,  edited  by  Hr.  Tophom  for  the 
Society  of  Antiquariea,  is  ao  cicellent  example  of  the  documents  of  ita 
clsEs,  of  wluch  numerous  volumes  appertaining  to  other  reigns  exist  im- 
publiabed.  We  are  iodebled  to  the  late  Sir  Kicbolas  H.  I4icoIaa  for  the 
interesting  publications, — The  Privy  Purse  Eipenaea  of  Elisabeth  of  York, 
Queen  of  Henry  VII,,  and  also  thtwe  of  Henry  VIII. ;  a  few  other  materials 
for  History,  of  a  like  nature,  have  been  brought  within  our  reach.  We 
have  been  desirous  to  invite  attention  to  the  volume  from  which  the  follow- 
ing extracts  have  been  made  ;  it  will  be  sufficiently  obvious  to  the  archso- 
logist,  from  this  sample  of  its  curious  contents,  bow  desirable  it  were  that 
the  entire  record,  and  also  any  other  aimilar  documents  which  may  exist, 
should  be  published  with  more  ample  explanatory  notes  and  introduction 
than  would  accord  with  the  limits  of  this  Journal. 

The  portions  now  placed  before  our  readera  consist  of  thoae  aections  of 
the  Inventory  preserved  at  the  Rolls  Office,  in  which  are  enumerated  the 
Mirrors,  the  Musical  Instruments,  the  Clocks,  the  VesselH  of  glass,  ala- 
baster, and  earth,  which  were  found  in  the  custody  of  Anthony  Denny, 
keeper  of  the  palace  at  Westminster,  in  April,  1542,  accordmg  to  the 
following  heading  of  the  voluminous  document  in  question  : — 

"  In  this  booke  datyd  the  xxiiij*^  day  of  Apriell,  the  zixiiij"'  yere  of  our 
reigne,  conteigning  two  hundreth  foureacore  leavis  with  ther  nombers  and 
signed  with  our  sigoe  manuell  in  the  first  leaf  bearing  number  in  this  same, 
ar  particulerly  ezpresaid  all  Euche  our  money,  jueUea,  plate,  utenailea, 
apparell,  guarderobe  atuff,  and  other  our  goodea,  eatallea,  and  thiogea,  as 
Anthony  Denny,  keper  of  our  palloice  at  Weatm'.  shall  stande  chargid 
with,  as  iti  oono  like  booke  subscribed  with  thand  of  the  said  Anthony 
Denny  remayuing  with  us  likewise  apperith." ' 
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The  precious  poasesuooa  enumerated  in  tliie  Invmioiy  ^re  classified 
under  tbe  following  general  arrangement : — Dreea,  Plate,  Hangings  of 
CloUi  of  gold,  &c.,  Clotiies  of  Batata,  CliairB,  Stools,  Cushiona,  Carpets, 
Bedsteads,  Ceelers  and  Teatera,  miscellaneous  Furniture  and  Linen,  Pictures, 
Maps,  Looking  Glasses,  Standiahes  and  Playing  Tables,  Regala  and  other 
Musical  Instrnments,  Targeta  and  Weapons,  Windoir  curtains.  Ornaments 
for  closets.  Clocks,  Glasses  and  sundry  things  of  earth.  Banners,  Andirons, 
Tables,  iic.  Tissues,  Satins  and  Cloths  of  various  kinds,  Closet  atuff, 
Books,  and  Tarious  other  Effects  and  '■  Stuff." 

It  will  be  seen  hoir  replete  with  cariona  information  regarding  the  arts, 
manners,  and  customs,  the  duly  life  and  aumptuoua  obaraoter  of  the  court 
of  Henrj  Till,  such  an  enumeration  of  the  contents  of  the  palace  at  West- 
minster must  be.  We  may  invite  especial  attention  to  the  catalogue  of 
the  Royal  Library  in  1542,  which  extends  to  twenty-siz  folios  of  the  US., 
and  to  that  of  the  pictures  forming  Dot  Icea  than  13i  folios.  We  may 
here  advert  to  the  expectation  that  this  section,  of  such  essential  import- 
ance for  the  History  of  the  Arts  in  this  country,  may  speedily  be  published 
by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  their  Archieologia,  collated  with  the  like 
seeUona  of  ^e  great  Inveutoiy  taken  in  all  the  royal  residences  at  the 
dcathof  Henry  VXII.,  of  which  two  volumes  are  in  the  British  Uuseum, 
Harl.  MSS.  1419,  A.  and  B.,  and  the  other  two  are  in  the  library  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

In  die  sections  which  we  have  now  selected  for  the  gratification  of  tho 
readers  of  this  Jonnial  who  take  an  interest  in  the  special  subjects  which 
they  serve  to  illustrate  in  so  remarkable  a  degree,  many  curious  items  will 
be  found,  such  as  metal  mirrors,  here  described  as  of  steel,  but  probably 
of  a  mixed  metal  suitable  for  tpecuUs,  and  of  which  the  best  were  obtained 
from  Venice.  Frequent  mention  of  "  steel  glasses  "  occurs  at  the  period, 
and  also  of  "  miroirs  d'acier"  in  French  documents,  the  colour  of  the 
metallic  compound  resembling  doubtless  that  of  steel.  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  that  we  here  find  one  mirror  described  as  a"rounde]okingglasse," 
which  had  possibly  belonged  to  Katharine  of  Arrogon  as  indicated  by  the 
heraldic  decorations  of  its  hexagonal  frame  ;  this  mirror  may  have  been  of 
glass.  It  is  certain  that  glass  was  thus  used  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  as  appears  in  the  writings  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais  and  other 
authors.  Uirrors  of  crystal  are  not  unfiequently  mentioned ;  they  were 
also  mode  of  jasper  ;  gold  and  silver  were  likewise  used  as  reflecting  sur- 
faces, the  luxurious  Piers  Qaveston  had  an  enameled  mirror  of  the  latter 
precious  material.  Those  readers  who  may  desire  further  information  on 
the  Buhject  of  ancient  mirrors  may  be  referred  to  the  dissertation  in  Beck- 
niann's  History  of  Inventions,  and  to  Be  Laborde's  valuable  Glossary 
appended  to  his  Notices  of  the  Enamels,  Sic,  in  the  Louvre.  Some  beautiful 
uiirrors  are  figured  in  Mr.  Shaw's  Examples  of  Ancient  Furniture,  and 
in  Willemin's  Uonumens  in^its. 

In  the  next  section  of  tho  Inventory  will  be  found  a  remarkable  enume- 

In  the  7W  previous  to  the  date  of  the  sppToachlng  dssth ;  he  was  one  of  Benin's 

Invento^underooDudsntionberscDlved  executors;    and     lie    accompanied   Sir 

■Dbstautikl  pmofii  of  rojal  fkvour  in  large  William  Herbert  In  the  ohariot  with  the 

gisnts  of  the  lands  of  8b  Albaa'a  Abbe?,  ro^nl  corpee  to  Windsor.    A  short  me- 


id  of  other  diuolved  monutcriel.    Ue      moir  of  Sir  Anthony  la  given  in  the  Bio- 
vu  tha  only  cooTtiar,  as  we  lesm  from      gcaphia  Britaoniea. 
Buniet,  who  dared  to  apprize  the  king  of 
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radon  of  mnaicBt  inttnunenta,  nnder  the  general  heading  of  Regals,  a  kind 
of  portable  orgsna  with  keji,  formedj  much  in  vogue,  but  nitb  these  are 
also  here  to  be  found  Tirginala,  olaTicords,  viols,  gittems,  flutea,  recorders, 
shalms,  iK.  The  limita  of  our  present  purpose  will  not  admit  of  the 
attempt  to  offer  an^  detailed  explanation  of  the  vanous  instruments  here 
described,  with  all  tbeir  sumptuous  decoratiooB  and  accessories,  suleed  to 
the  splendour  and  state  of  such  a  court  as  that  of  the  Tudor  monarch,  of 
whose  BCCompliEhed  taste  for  music  we  have  some  remarkable  evideDces. 
The  singular  portrait  of  Henry  VIII.  playing  on  the  harp,  in  the  Psalter 
which  belonged  to  him,  now  amongst  the  Royal  HSS.  in  the  British  Uuseiun, 
will  not  be  forgotten ;  this  may,  however,  possibly  be  a  capricious  repre- 
sentation of  the  king,  with  Bome  allusion  to,  or  comparison  with,  the  King 
of  Isiael,  The  care  with  which  Beurj  personally  concerned  himself  to 
maintain  the  superiority  of  choral  services  in  his  chapel,  is  evident  from  the 
correspondence  given  by  Sir  H.  ElUa  in  tiie  third  series  of  the  Original 
Letters,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  47,  54.^  We  may  refer  also  to  the  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence, addressed  to  the  Signory  of  Venice  from  the  Court  of  HenryjVUI., 
given  by  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown  in  his  selection  of  the  despalches  of  Sebastian 
Giustinian,  1515-1519.  It  appears  that  the  king  practised  indefatigabty 
on  iho  organ,  harpsichord,  and  lute,  and  sang  from  book  at  sight.  The 
choristers  of  the  Chapel  Royal  ore  also  highly  commended,  as  a  "  superb 
and  noble  descant  choir,"  vol.  i.  pp.  80,  86,  296.  Erasmus  relates  that 
llenry  was  actually  a  composer  of  church  music,°  and  a  song  entitled 
*'  Pastime  and  Good  Company,"  composed  by  him,  is  preserved  in  Add. 
MS.  5665,  firiu  Mus. 

In  Harl.  US.  1419,  A.  f.  200,  may  be  found  a  list  of  the  mnsical 
instruments  at  Westminster  in  the  charge  of  Philip  van  Wilder,  in  the  in- 
ventory of  goods  taken  at  the  different  palaces  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Henry  VIII.  Sir  Henry  Ellis  has  given  an  abstract  of  this  document, 
which  corresponds  in  great  degree  with  the  subjoined  luventory,  and  he  has 
appended  notes  explaining  the  nature  of  the  several  instnimenta.  Orig. 
Letters,  second  series,  vol.  1.  p.  271.  Those  of  our  readers  who  take 
interest  in  the  peculiar  fashion  and  construction  of  medifeval  instmmenls 
of  music  will  scarcely  require  reference  to  the  elaborate  "  Musurgi a  Uni- 
versalis," by  Kircher,  Rome,  1650,  and  the  curious  representations  of 
instruments  which  it  contains  ;  to  the  more  recent  dissertation  by  Boltee 
de  Toulmon,  published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  France,  M^oircs, 
t.  zvii.  i  or  the  essay  by  Paul  Lacroix  in  the  series  entitled — "  Le  Moyen 
Age  et  la  Renaissance,  '  t.  iv.,  accompanied  by  numerous  illustrations  and 
a  detailed  list  of  works  on  music  and  musical  instruments.  The  moat  im- 
portant elucidation  of  this  subject  has  been  given  by  U.  de  CouBsemaker, 
and  may  be  found  in  Didron's  Annales,  tome  iii.,  and  suhsequcnt  volumes. 

In  the  description  of  the  decorations  of  the  instruments  iu  the  foUowing 
extracts,  a  term  occurs  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  not  previously 
been  noticed  in  any  English  document  of  so  early  a  period.  We  allude  to 
"  Rabbosko  worko  " — "  blac  Rabaske  worke  " — with  which  the  pipes  and 
other  parts  of  the  regals  are  described  as  being  ornamented.  This  is 
undoubtedly  from  the  ItaUan  BabescQ  or  Babatco,  Arabesque,  a  type  of 

'  SamsiateresUDgpartieuUra  may  also  Henry's   notioe  Wolfgang  lUckart,  who 

be  found  iu  tlia  eaoond  sarisB,  vol.  i.  p.  had  perfeoted  an  opiu  mtaiaiU. 
271,  in  tLe  notes  to  a  letter  of  William  *  See  also  Sir  John  Hawkina' Bist.  of 

Duke    of    Bavaria,   recommending    to  Uuaic,  vol.  ii.  p.  S33. 
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oniftmeDtation  original]/  used,  bb  it  baa  been  stated,  b/  tbe  Arabs  and  by 
the  Moon  in  Spain,  and  composed  exolasiTely  of  forms  derived  from 
Tegetation,  their  religion  forbidding  representations  of  animals.  In  tbe 
Tocabolario  delta  Cruaca  Sabeiai  is  explained  to  be  "Fhrjgium  opus." 
Cotgrare  gives,  in  French,  "  Art^ietque,  Rebesk  worlce,  a  small  and 
cnrioua  flourisbing."  The  kind  of  ornament  so  described  seems  in  tbe 
Inventory  before  us  to  be  distingnisbed  from  "antique  worke." 

The  description  of  the  clocks  belonging  to  Henry  VIII.  is  not  the  least 
interesting  portion  of  this  curious  Inventory,  Clocks  had  become  a  very 
faToante  article  of  luiurj,  and  appear  not  unfrequently  to  have  bad  very 
complicated  movements,  showing  astronomical  phenomena  ;  we  find  nume- 
rous entries  relating  to  them  in  the  Privy  Purse  Eipeases  of  Henry  VIII., 
1529  to  1532,  edited  by  Sir  Nicholas  H.  Nicolas  ;  amongst  which  may  be 
cited  payments  to  Nicholas  the  Astronomer  for  mending  a  clock;*  to 
Anthony  Anthony  for  a  olocke  in  a  case  of  gold ;  151,  to  a  Frenchman 
called  Dmiardy  for  three  dials  and  a  clock  for  tbe  king's  grace ;  also 
payments  to  Vincent  the  clockmaker  at  Hampton  Court,  ^c.  One  of  tlie 
clocks  in  the  document  before  us  is  described  as  having  the  plummets  of 
gilt  n[ietal  engraved  with  the  King's  and  Queen  Anne's  letters  ;  this  recalls 
the  beantiful  clock  formerly  in  Horace  Walpole's  collection,  and  now  in  the 
pOBsession  of  Her  Majesty  at  Windsor  Castle,  wbicb  has  the  ciphers  of 
Henry  «nd  Anne  Boleyn  upon  the  weights,  but  in  other  details  it  does  not 
appear  to  correspond  with  tfiat  mentioned  in  the  Inventory.  Another,  "  of 
iron  with  sondry  dores  of  copper  graren  showing  howe  tbe  see  dothe  ebbe 
and  £owe,"  claims  notice,  since  it  may  have  been  the  clock  constructed 
and  presented  to  Henry  by  John  Poynet,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  of  whom 
Godwin  relates,  as  follows : — "  Mathematics  rum  porro  scientiarum  ad 
mtracnlom  usque  peritus,  Henrico  octavo  dicitur  horologium  fabricasse, 
quod  Boa  solum  horas  vulgares  ostenderet,  sed  diem  etiam  meosis,  muta- 
tiones  Innares,  et  fluxus  atque  refluxus  maris  tempera."' 

Sir  Anthony  Denny,  to  whose  charge  the  valuable  efTects  enumerated  iu 
tbe  following  inventories  were  entrusted,  as  keeper  of  the  palace  at  West- 
minster in  1542,  appears  to  have  presented  to  Henry  VIII.  a  very  singular 
dock,  as  a  new  year's  gift.  This  was  designed  by  Holbein,  whose  drawing, 
porchased  by  Horace  Wnlpole  at  tbe  sale  of  Horiette's  collection,  was 
eibibited  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  by  Mr.  Graves,  in  1848.  "  It  had 
on  its  enmniit  a  clock  driven  by  wheel-work,  below  which  are  'fore  and 
afternoon  dials  showing  time  by  shadows,  and  beneath  them  is  a  clepsydra 
indicating,  by  means  of  a  fluid,  the  quarters  of  an  hour."  We  are  indebted 
for  tbe  knowledge  of  this  interesting  fact  to  the  valuable  memoir  on  ancient 
clocks  by  Admiral  Smyth,  in  the  Arcbteologia,  vol.  xizii.  p.  15,  to  which, 
and  to  his  supplementary  memoir,  vol.  zziir.  p.  1,  our  readers  may  bo 
referred  for  further  information  on  tbe  curious  details  of  horology  in  olden 
timee.  Amongst  the  illustrations  of  the  second  memoir  will  be  found 
figured  the  beautiful  clock  before  mentioned,  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
sented  by  Henry  to  Anne  Boleyn  on  their  marriage  in  1532.  It  had  also 
formed  the  subject  of  &  charming  plate  in  Mr.  Henry  Shaw's  "Dresses 
and  Decorations."' 

*  This  was  doabtlcHB  Nicholas  Cniteer,  p.  S30,  and  a  detailed  notice  by  Admiral 

a  Bavuion,  "  deviser  of  tbe  kiug'a  bare-  Smyth,  Ardieologui,  toL  xizIu.  p.  14. 
logics,"  of  whom  tee   Original  Lsttcrs,  '  Godwin  de  Pncsul.  Aug].,  p.  SSS. 

edited  bj  Sir  H.  Ellis,  third  aeries,  vol,  L  <  It  U  scarcely  needful  to  refer  to 
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la  the  next  section  of  the  tnveatoty  will  be  foand  a  remftrk&ble  aasem- 
hIageofTCSMlsof  eI&sb,  ofblue,  juperand  other  colaun,  uid  "sondrj  other 
thioges  of  ortho,  Bignifyiog  doubtless  earthen  wue,  the /aioiM  of  those 
fiDer  and  more  ornamental  manufactures  of  Ital;,  Spain,  France,  or  Flan- 
ders, of  vhich  specimens  of  as  early  a  date  as  the  reign  of  Heurj  VIII.  are 
familiar  to  all  who  take  interest  in  the  Ceramic  Arts.  Amonget  the  items 
several  objects  occur,  such  as  flngons,  basins  and  ewers,  cruses,  cups  of 
assaj,  saucers,  trenchers,  ko.,  described  as  "  galle;  fashion,"  or  "  of  ertlie 
gollej  malting."  In  the  Glossarj  appended  to  Hr.  Uarryat's  HiRtory  of 
Fotterj  and  Porcelain,  second  edition,  it  is  stated  that  coloured  tiles  called 
"  galletjle,''  mentioned  by  Bacon,  were  probably  the  axulejos  of  Spain  and 
Portugal ; '  and  that  a  gallipot  was  a  ressel  painted  and  glazed,  so  called, 
according  to  Skinner,  from  the  Dutch  6lej/e,  clay,  or  as  some  snppose, 
from  the  Spanish  ffala.  To  this  wo  may  add  that  Sewell,  in  his  Dutch 
Dictionary,  gives  "Glei-werk,  glaied  work;  Ben  glei  pot,  a  gallipot;" 
and  it  may  be  concluded  that  some  floe  decorated /aience,  the  prototype  of 
the  much  esteemed  wares  of  Delft,  had  been  admitted  even  to  the  sump- 
tuous table  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  is  here  found  amongst  his  most  valued 
chattels,  under  the  designation  "galley  fashion."^  We  have  not  noticed 
elsewhere  so  many  evidences  of  the  use  and  estimation  of  glazed  earthen 
ware,  at  bo  early  a  period,  as  occur  in  the  docnmeat  under  consideration, 

A,  W. 


Among  the  Records  deposited  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  London,  to 
wit,  In  a  Household  Book  of  34  Hen.  VIIL,  amongst  the  Records  of  the 
late  Court  of  Augmentations,  it  is  thus  contained  : 

LOEIHO  GLASaSB,  fo.  60. 

Item  oone  stele  Qlasse  sett  in  crymsen  satlen  alover  enhraudred  with 
damaske  ptrles  and  Venice  golde  gamisshid  with  smalo  peerles  with  also 
Tij.  counterphet  stones  sett  in  collettes  standing  upon  a  fote  of  like  crymeon 
BBtten  likewise  enhraudred  and  garnisshid  with  peerles  with  certeigno 
Antiques  with  vj.  litle  images  of  silver  and  gilt  in  the  middes  of  tlie  aanio 
fote  and  iij.  peerles  and  two  garnettea  sett  in  collettes  in  the  same  fote. 

Item   oona  fyor'  great   Loking  Steele  glasse  sett  in  crymsen   vellat 

merooa  other  work9inwh[cb information  '  Faving  tiles  ooUed  galley  tiles  occur 

may  be  found  regarding  oncieat  clocks,  in  the  list  of  oostom  hoosa  ratea  on  im- 

each  as  Daiaei  Barrington's  Obeervatiana,  porta,  2  James  I. 

Archsaologia,  vol.  v,  p.  41S;  Beckmaon's  '  The  earliest  mention  which  we  have 

Biatory  of  Inventions ;   the  notioas  b;  found  of  a  "  galypot,"  is  in  1465,  in  Sir 

the  late  Sir  S.  Hejriok,  in  Shaw's  Ki-  John  Howard's  Household  Book,  edited 

amples   of  Ancient  Fumitura,   Introd.  for  the  Boiburghe  Club.    It   cost   Zd. 

LI  9  ;  the  chapter  on  Clookwork,  Hand-  Elyot,  in  bia  Dictionary,  15SS,  rendcra 

ok  of  the  Arte  of  the  Middle  Ages,  "  CkcuUuj,  sn  ertben  cuppe,  such  h  the 

ti-anslated  from  the  Preach  of  Jules  La-  galye  ciippes  be."    "  AUmrtUo,  a  gallie 

bsrte,  p.  S76;  the  treatise  "da  I'Horlo-  pot."  _  Florio's  Worlds  of  Worda,  1698. 

Srle,"  by  Pierre  Dubois,  given  in  the  *  Sk,    Pesaibly  thus  written  for  ttir. 

Djen  Ago  et  la  Reaaiwance,  t.  ii.,  with  The  conjecture  that  this  may  have  been 

numerous  U  lustrations,  and  afulllistof  a  burning  glass  seems  learcelyadmiaslble. 

works  on  tba  history  and  inveation  of  De   Laborde  mentions  serecal;   for  in- 

clocks.    The  history  of  the  art  of  watcb-  stance,  in  ICSS,  "  un  grand  mirouer  «^ 

' '      ''      '          '        ■  -      •     --r     ^  ■  ^^^^  excellent    enchassez   on    boya  do 
noyer  ta(on  de  Millan." — Olosaali^  ia  r. 
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lidielj  enbr&odred  with  damaske  p'lrles  with  knottes  of  Wewe  with  oon« 
cnrteDetotbeuuneofblewetaphata  enbraudred  with  Venice  golds  andcor- 
dumtei  of  the  same  golde. 

Item  Done  square  Lokiog  Steele  gUsee  sett  in  crymsen  vellat  alover 
eobraudred  with  damafttce  pirlee  aod  Venice  golde  gamisehid  in  oondry 
pUcei  with  very  imale  gamettea. 

Item  oone  iqaare  Loking  Steele  glatse  Bett  in  white  vellat  alover  enbran- 
dred  with  Venice  golde  and  damaske  pirles  gamiashid  with  ragged  peerlcs  ^ 
10  d  emale  garnettes. 

Item  oooe  square  Loking  Steele  glasse  Belt  in  purple  vellat  with  a 
pUMmBjne'  of  Venice  golde  sett  square  aboute  the  same. 

Item  fonre  square  Loking  stele  glasses  of  oone  fashion  the  borders  being 
ailTerid  with  an^que  heddes  of  copper  and  gilt. 

Item  oone  square  Loking  stele  gloase  sett  in  wodde  gilt  and  paintid 
hanag  a  nakid  woman  with  a  cbllde  in  her  hand  and  in  the  top  therof  the 
Kinges  annes  supportid  hy  his  Graces  bestes. 

Item  oone  square  Loking  steels  glasse  being  broken  sett  In  wodd  of 
w»louttre  colour. 

Item  oone  square  Loking  steole  glasse  sett  in  crinuen  rellat  olover 
enbraudred  with  Venice  golde  and  damaske  pirles. 

Item  two  square  Loking  stele  glasses  sett  in  blewe  vellat  alorer  enbrau* 
dred  with  Venice  golde  and  damaske  pirles. 

Item  oone  square  Loking  Steele  glnsso  sett  In  iron  with  a  cover  of  the 
Mme  pcreell  gilt. 

Item  oone  square  Loking  Steele  glasse  sett  in  lether  corerid  on  thone 
side  with  erjrmsen  vellat  with  oertelgne  bullions  of  copper  and  gilt. 

Hem  oone  square  Loking  Steele  glasse  sett  in  wodd  paintid  blao  the 
Urders  therof  being  sett  with  glasse  and  gilt  undemeth  it. 

Item  oone  square  Loking  Steele  glasse  sett  in  wodde  paintid  and  gilt  in 
the  top  therof  two  pomelles  and  oone  lion  holding  a  scutchion  of  like  wodd 
paintid  and  gilt. 

Item  oone  sqoare  Lokiog  stele  glass  sett  in  wodd  paintid  and  gilt  with 
iij-  pomelles  of  wodde  gilt. 

Item  oone  square  Loking  stele  glasse  sett  in  purple  vellat  alover  enbran- 
dred  with  Venice  silver  and  gamisshid  with  sondr/  smale  gamettes. 

Item  oone  great  square  Loking  stele  glasse  sett  in  walnuttre. 

Item  oone  rounde  stele  glasse  sett  in  alablaster  with  a  foote  of  the  same 
alsblsster  being  broken. 

Item  oone  rounde  Loking  Steele  glasse  sett  In  a  square  frame  of  wodd 
with  ij.  folding  leavis  ptuntid  the  grounde  of  the  same  frame  being  paintid 
nnder  glasse. 

Item  oone  ronode  Loking  glasse  sett  in  a  frame  of  wood  vj.  cornerid 
paintid  nnder  glasse  with  tharmes  of  Ingland  Spayne  and  Castle. 

Item  oone  square  Loking  stele  glasse  sett  in  crimsen  vellat  garnisshid 
with  damaske  gold  and  ulver  with  oone  curtcne  of  grene  sercenet. 

RzoALUS.  fo.  61,  b.' 
Item  oone  peir  of  doble  Regalles  with  two  stoppes  of  pipes  coverid  with 

'  Probably  pearls  of  irregular  form,  '  From  the  French  pautmenl, — lace 

«n  eicresceDc  ea  of  which  hod  not  been  galon. 

"ibbed  down.     The;  were  much  used  in  '  The  fallowing  entry  here  occuis,  on 

Udcnt  Jexelry.  the  margin  of  the  loaf; — "Hemorkcdum  j 

VOL.   IVIII.  V           "8' 
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Crpte  TfiUat  alom  eobniudred  with  Tenioe  golde  and  dRmulce  piriM 
Ting  the  Einges  armu  and  badges  likeiriBe  enbnuidred  standing  apgn 
a  fote  corerid  with  fusUan  of  Ensples  gamisshid  with  rod  rjbond  the  ume 
Cote  htang  the  case  for  the  same  Regalles. 

Item  ixme  peir  of  doble  B«gallea  <S  latten  with  iij.  stoppes  of  pipes  corerid 
with  purple  rellat  cnbrandred  alover  with  damaske  pirles  and  Venice  golde 
and  the  coTor  therof  thinner  parte  corerid  with  ciTmten  vellat  likewise 
enbraudred  with  damaeke  pirles  having  a  Steele  glasse  in  the  same  the 
Einges  armes  and  Quene  Janes  arnics  likewise  enbraudred  with  a 
cover  over  the  pipes  coverid  with  crymBen  and  porple  Tollat  Ukewiso 
enbraudred  having  a  roose  crownyd  upon  the  same  atandiog  upon  a  fote  of 
waynscott  pajntjd  with  Rabboske  worke  wherein  lieth  the  bellowia. 

Item  oone  peir  of  doble  Rogallos  vrith  two  Btoppea  of  pipes  corerid  with 
purple  vellat  alover  enbraudred  with  Venice  golde  and  damoake  pirles 
baring  the  Einges  armes  and  badges  likewise  enbrauderid  standing  upon 
the  case  of  the  same  coverid  with  fusttan  of  Naples. 

Item  oone  peir  of  ungle  Rogalles  with  iij.  steppes  of  pipes  of  wodde 
Temisshid  jellowe  standing  upon  a  frame  of  wodde  with  iiij.  pilloun. 

Item  oone  peir  of  single  Regalles  with  ij.  stoppes  of  pipes  of  wodde  ver- 
niashid  ycllowe  and  paintid  with  blac  Itsbaske  worke  standuig  apon  a  fote 
of  wainacott  with  the  bellowis  Ijeing  in  the  same. 

Item  twoo  peir  of  siagle  Regalles  every  of  them  with  yj.  half  stoppes  of 
brasse  pipes  of  wodd  gilt  and  paintid  and  having  the  Kingea  armes  within 
a  garter  and  badges  paintid  upon  the  bellowis  standing  upon  a  foto  of 
wodd  chest  fashion  paintid  bloc. 

Item  oone  peir  of  doble  Regalles  with  viij.  half  stoppes  and  oone  hoole  atop 
of  pipes  of  wodde  gilt  silverid  and  paintid  with  Rabaske  worke  and  stories 
having  the  Kinges  armes  within  a  garter  supportid  by  his  Graces  bcstes 
paintid  and  gilt  upon  the  trymer  *  of  the  same  standing  upon  &  fote  of 
wodde  being  payntid  wherein  lyeth  the  bellowis. 

Item  sixe  amalc  peir  of  single  Regalles  thre  of  them  being  in  cases  of 
tymber  coverid  with  lether  and  thother  iij.  in  caaea  of  tymber  uncoverid. 

Item  oone  peir  of  doble  Regalles  with  iij.  stoppes  of  pipes  of  wodde 
vemjBshid  yellowe  and  paintid  with  antique  worke  having  the  Einges 
armes  and  Queoe  Jones  armes  with  two  playeing  npoa  a  harpe  and  a  lute 
and  two  singing  paintid  upon  the  same  standing  upon  a  fote  of  waynacott 
paintid  yellowe  with  antique  workes  wherein  lye  the  the  bellowis. 

Item  oone  peir  of  single  Regalles  with  ij.  stoppes  of  pypea  of  tymber 
and  oone  stoppe  of  pipes  of  tyn  of  wodde  paintid  with  bloc  rahaake  worke 
and  Temisshid  standing  upon  a  fote  of  waynscott  wherein  lieth  the  bellowis. 

Item  oone  Inatnimente  with  a  single  Virgioall  and  a  aingle  Recall  with 
a  Btoppe  of  tymber  pipes  of  wodde  vemyBshid  grene  and  red. 

Item  oone  peir  of  sbgle  Regalles  with  iiij.  stoppes  of  pipes  of  wodde 

thit  divets  of  the  Instrumenti  falloiring  '  This  ma;  ingnif;  tbe  mil  of  crcMS- 

werefounde  mimained  intlieir  addicious  pioce  of  tbeframaon  which theinstruniont 

in  this  book*  of  charga  hj  Mr.  Philippe,  wu  plaoed.    A  trimmer  in  corpontrj  i*  a 

at  the  time  of  iBsufng  of  theym  unto  him,  am&li  b«un  into  whinh  the  eods  of  bovo- 

all  which  hadd  their  addlciona  given  bj  ral  joists  are  framed;  a  piece  of  work 

Baton  the  Eingci    Instrument  Maker,  fitted  between  two    others   previoasly 

bung  called  thereto  at  the  tyme  of  the  erecuted  is  mid  to  t>e  trinuned  in  b^ 

charge  of  thejm  in  thia  booke.  tween  them. 
"  H.  Biiatow." 
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Ternjaahid  yeUone  and  piuntid  with  blac  antique  worke  BtaodiDg  upon  a  fote 
of  wainwott  and  the  belloiru  l^eing  in  the  aame. 

Item  oone  peir  of  ungle  Regalias  with  two  stoppes  oF  pipea  corerid  with 
grcne  rellat  gamisahid  on  the  fora  parte  with  a  narrowe  frenge  of  Venice 
golde  standing  npon  a  foto  of  waynsoott  jiuntid  grene  with  the  bellowis 
Ijeing  in  the  same- 
Item  oone  peir  of  single  Regslles  with  vij.  half  stoppes  of  pipea  of  wodde 
Terniaahid  yellowe  and  paintid  with  blac  rabaske  worke  widi  a  fote  of 
waynBCOtt  unpaintid  wherein  Ijeth  the  bellowis. 

Item  oone  Instrument  with  a  doble  BegoU  and  a  doble  Virgenall  with 
iij,  stoppes  of  pipes  of  wodde  puntid  with  grene  rabaske  worke  with  a 
fote  of  wunscott  and  the  bellowis  lycing  in  the  same. 

Item  oone  Instrument  that  goith  with  a  whele  withowte  playeng  upon  of 
wodde  Temisshid  yellowe  and  paintid  blewe  with  tj.  rounde  plates  of  silrer 
pounced  with  antique  (worke)  gamisahid  with  an  edge  of  copper  and  gilC 

Item  two  peir  of  doble  Virgenalles  thone  corerid  frith  blac  lother  and 
the  lid  Ijnod  with  grene  Bridges  satten  and  thother  corend  with  red  lether. 

Item  two  pur  of  single  Virgenalles  thone  having  keys  of  irery  and  thother 
of  boxe  with  two  cases  to  them  of  red  lether  partelygUt  and  lyuedwUh 
blac  vellat. 

Item  oone  peir  of  single  Virgenallea  coTerid  with  red  lether  and  the  1yd 
lyned  wiUi  grene  Bridges  satten. 

Item  oone  peir  of  doble  Virgenalles  corerid  with  blac  lether  partely 
nlrerid  the  Ijd  lyned  with  grene  Bridges  satten. 

Item  oone  peir  of  single  Virgenalles  corerid  with  grene  Bridges  satten 
with  iij.  tilles  in  them. 

Item  two  peir  of  single  Virgenalles  corerid  with  blac  lether. 

Item  two  peir  of  single  Virgenalles  coverid  with  red  lether  thone  being 
bigger  then  thother. 

Item  oone  peir  of  single  Tirgenalles  with  pipes  undemeth  in  ft  case  o 
tjmber  corerid  with  blac  lether. 

Item  oone  peir  of  doble  Virgenalles  of  cipers  in  a  case  of  wainscott. 

Item  oone  peir  of  Claricordes  corerid  with  gilte  lether. 

It«n  oone  peir  of  Claricordes  corerid  with  lether  sUrerid. 

Item  elerin  Vlalles  great  and  amale  with  iij.  cases  of  wodde  corerid  with 
blac  lether  to  the  same. 

Item  four  Gittems  with  iiij,  cases  to  them. 

Item  two  Gittems  pipes  of  irery  tippid  with  stlrer  and  gilt. 

Item  fonrtene  Gittems  pipes  of  wodde  in  a  bagge  of  leSier. 

Item  twenty  and  foure  Lutes  with  xxiiij.  cases  to  them. 

Item  oone  Gitteme  and  oone  Lute  being  in  a  cose  ohest  fashion  of 
tymher  corerid  with  lether. 

Item  siie  cases  with  Flutes  and  in  every  case  iiij.  Flutes. 

Item  oone  other  case  furnisshid  with  xr.  Flntes  in  hit. 

Item  oone  other  case  with  i.  Flutes  in  it. 

Item  oone  case  with  rlj.  Flutes  in  it. 

Item  fyre  Flutes  of  irery  tipped  with  golde  ennamuled  blac  with  ft  case 
of  purple  vellat  gamieshid  at  both  thendes  with  silver  and  gilt. 

Item  fours  Flutea  of  irery  tippid  with  golde  in  a  case  corerid  with  grene 
Tellat. 

Item  two  coses  with  Crumhomes  with  riij.  in  thono  case  and  vij.  in 
ho^er. 
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Item  uze  Recorders  of  ireiy  in  a  cue  of  bl&c  TeliaL 

Item  ooDo  great  base  Recorder  of  wodd  in  a  case  of  wodd. 

Item  fonre  Recorders  of  walnuttre  in  a  ca«e  coverid  with  blao  rellat 

Item  njne  Recorders  of  wodde  in  a  caie  (of)  wodde. 

Item  oone  case  with  tj.  Recorden  of  tmze  in  bit. 

Item  oone  other  cata  with  vij.  Recorders  of  walnuttre  in  hit. 

Item  siztene  Recorders  great  and  smale  in  two  cases  coveryd  with  bloc 
lether  Ijned  with  cloth. 

Item  two  base  Recorders  of  walnuttre  oone  of  them  tippid  with  silrer. 

Item  foure  Recorders  made  of  oken  bowes. 

Item  oone  Pipe  for  a  Taber  in  a  caso  of  blac  lether. 

Item. oone  Saghutt  of  brasse  in  a  case  coverid  with  blac  lether. 

Item  eight  Shalmes  in  thre  cases  corerid  with  lether. 

Item  oone  other  case  with  vij.  Shalmes  in  it. 

Jtem  oone  case  with  a  great  base  Sholme  in  it. 

Item  oone  case  with  a  Shalme  of  boze  (in)  it. 

Item  oone  Bagepipe  with  pipes  of  iverj  and  the  hagg  coreijd  with  purple 
Tellat. 

Clockes,  fo.  69,  b. 

Item  oone  Clocke  of  iron  wiUi  a  case  of  glosse  the  frame  of  the  same 
case  being  iron  gilt  with  iij.  plumettes  of  led  and  two  belles  whiche 
strjketh  the  quarter  and  half  of  an  hower. 

Item  oone  Larum  or  Watch  of  iron  '  the  case  being  likewise  iron  gilt 
with  two  plumettes  of  led. 

Item  oone  Clocke  of  copper  and  gilt  with  a  man  in  the  toppe  of  the  sams 
of  like  copper  holding  the  King  his  armes  sett  in  silver  and  gilt  standing 
upon  a  fote  of  walnuttre  gamisshid  with  xij.  piUours  of  like  wodde. 

Item  oone  Clocke  of  iron  with  a  Larum  to  the  same  with  the  Ebgcs 
armes  crownjd  upon  the  same  with  iij.  counterpojaes  of  copper  two  of  them 
wr^rtben  and  gilt  and  the  iij.^*  plajne  and  nott  gilt  with  iij.  smaller  counter- 
poises of  like  copper  and  gilt. 

Item  oone  Clocke  of  iron  having  dores  of  copper  and  not  gilt  with  iij. 
belles  and  two  men  that  str^keth  the  bower  and  upon  the  top  of  the  bdl 
an  egle  gilt  sett  upon  a  case  of  iron  colourid  red  with  iij.  great  plomettes 
of  copper  and  iij.  smale  plumettes  to  the  same  and  the  same  Clock  having 
the  chainge  of  the  moone  upon  it- 
Item  oone  Clocke  of  copper  and  gilt  with  a  chjme  (o  the  same  showiog 
all  the  daies  of  the  yore  and  the  pianettes  with  iij.  moving  dialles  to  the 
same  oone  of  them  bejng  silver  ennamuled  blewc  and  the  zij.  signes  gilt 
with  ihre  great  counterpoyseB  of  copper  gilt  and  iij.  very  smale  counter- 
pojses  of  like  copper  gilt. 

Item  oone  Clocke  of  iiopper  and  gilt  with  a  chyme  to  the  same  at  the 
half  bower  having  the  chainge  of  the  moone  the  Kinges  armes  graven 

'  Thii  description  may  tbraw  liglit  on  of  tima ;  but  in  the  puaigs  given  sbove, 

tbe  origin  of  the  term  natcb,  usually  ap-  the  earliest  use  of  the  nord  which  we 

plied  to  portaUe  machiues  of  small  liza,  have  fouud,  it  seeiuB  to  be  synonymoua 

which  do  not  sound  the  boun,  wbilat  with  alarum,  denoting  properly  an  in- 

clock  bos  been  properly  confined  to  tbosa  strumeDt  srousing  to  vigilance.    Sbokee- 

which  strike  on  a  bolL    Wateh  is  said  to  peare  uses  the  word  watch,  aignifytng 

be  derived  ttom  ita  being  an  instrumeDt  such  a  portable  instrument  aa  that  now 

by  which  one  could  w*tah  the  prosresa  so  called.    TwelAh  Night,  Act  E  Sc  3. 
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tipon  ibe  ij.  dores  with  iij.  great  ])]iiiiiett€8  of  copper  gilt  eDgraren  nitk 
ttie  Singes  and  Qaene  Anaes  letters  aod  tiro  smale  plumettes  like  Acorns 
gilt  and  the  iij.^  wrethen  all  gilt. 

Item  oone  ronnde  Clocke  of  iron  with  aondr^  dores  of  copper  graven 
Blowing  howe  the  see  dothe  ehbe  and  flowe  trith  a  case  of  glaase  aett  in 
iron  gilt  atandiag  upon  a  footb  or  ooBe  of  wodde  with  iij.  great  counter-* 
pontes  and  two  smale  of  copper  and  the  iij.^  Btnale  oone  being  of  led. 

Item  oone  Clocke  of  iron  with  a  larutn  to  the  same  striking  butt  oone 
stroke  at  the  half  hower  with  a  case  of  glaase  sett  in  iron  gilte  and  payntid 
with  iij.  great  and  iij.  smole  plomettes  of  led. 

Item  oone  Clocke  of  iron  garniashid  with  copper  and  gilt  with  a  George 
upon  iJie  top  of  the  same  which  Clocke  goytb  withowte  any  counterpoise. 

Glasses  and  soNDitr  other  thikobs  op  erthb. 

Item  thre  Bottelles  or  Flagons  of  bleire  glasse  partel;  gilt. 

lt«m  two  Bottelles  or  Flagons  of  glasse  jasper  colour. 

Item  twelve  other  Flagons  or  Bottelles  of  glasse. 

Item  two  Flagons  of  erth  galley  fashion. 

Item  oone  Bason  and  oone  Layer  of  blewe  glasse  parfelj  gilt  the  Layer 
having  the  Kinges  armes  gilt  upon  it.' 

Item  oone  Baaon  and  two  Layers  of  glasse  all  of  diaper  worke. 

Item  twelve  other  Basons  and  xiij.  Ewers  and  Layers  of  glasse. 

Item  oone  Bason  and  oone  Ewer  of  white  marble  partely  gilt. 

Item  oone  Bason  and  oona  Ewer  of  erthe  galley  makyng. 

Item  thre  BoUes  of  glasse  jasper  colour  withowte  covers  two  of  them 
having  feete. 

Item  twelve  Bolles  of  glasse  with  oone  cover  to  them  all  wrought  witli 
diaper  worke  white. 

Item  tfaerty  and  foure  other  Bolles  of  glasse  with  owte  covers. 

Item  two  great  Qlosses  like  Bolles  standing  upon  fete  blewe  and  white 
partely  gilt. 

Item  foure  standing  Cuppes  of  blewe  glasse  with  covers  to  them  paintid 
and  gilt. 

Item  thertye  other  standing  Cuppes  of  glasse  of  sondry  sortes  many  of 
them  lacking  covers. 

Item  fonreteene  other  standing  Cuppes  of  glasse  diaper  worke  of  sondry 
fashions  some  of  them  lacking  covers. 

Item  oone  standing  Cuppe  of  glasse  paintid  white  gallejfaahion  withowte 
ft  cover. 

Item  two  standing  Cuppes  with  covers  of  glasse  jasper  colour. 


*  Wa   find   in   inventcrias   a   venel  for  water,  altar  plate;"  Arcliteo1ogia,voL 

termed  layer,  Leyer,  Ley vre,  Ac.    lotho  x.,  p.  272.  Da  Laborda,  in  hie  Qlosa«7, 

InT.  of  the  Eich.,  edited  by  8ir  F.  Pal-  givea — "Lavnir,  vase  ferm^  rempli  d'eau 

frrare,  vol.  ii.,  p.  29j,  ia  a  list  of  Layers,  cbaude  rSpondant  &  noa  bottlea  et  chauC- 

Bwers,   and    Basons     of    gold,    richly  ferattee ; "  he  citea  documents  in  irbioh 

wTongbt,  set  with  jewels,  and  enameled ;  we  find—"  pelris  eive  baoinue  cum  lava- 

al«>B"layerofbymill«garnyBshedwith  -(orio ;  "— "  un  loBouer,  ii  quarr^,  ii  deui 

golde  and  perie."     A  lajer  appears  to  tuiauU  ot  una  anca ; "— "  chauffrettee  que 

have  been  a  veeeel  with   a   cover;   in  on  nommo  poe  Utvoin;"  *o.    A  layer 

one  inatance  ebaina  are  mentjooed.     lu  pot  is  one  of  the  dhargee  in  the  arms  of 

the  InvBoto^   of  pUta    in   the  Jewel  the  FoundarV  Company  of  London. 
Honse  of  the  Tower,  1649,  occmv-"  layers 
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Item  tiro  litle  standing  Cuppee  with  oovcrs  ohalioe  fuMon  of  gksM  of 
manj  coloars. 

Item  Bixteene  Goblettes  of  glasse  withovte  ooren. 

Item  MTOU  Qiasses  like  pottea  with  oone  handle  oone  of  them  being 
hiewe. 

Item  oone  Olasse  like  a  pott  painttd  and  garnisahid  abonte  the  bryme 
with  ailTer  and  gilt  willi  a  oorer  withoute  garniuhing. 

Item  thre  Qlaasea  like  pottea  with  two  earea  with  covers  to  them. 

Item  thre  great  Qlasses  like  pottea  with  oone  eare  jaaper  colour  wilhowte 
covers. 

Item  oone  Glosse  like  a  pott  with  owte  a  corer  of  man;  colonra  with 
oone  eare. 

Item  oone  Glaeic  like  a  pott  with  two  eares  with  a  cover  of  many  colours. 

Item  oone  Olasse  like  a  pott  tankerd  fashion  with  whopes  with  a  handle 
and  a  corer  to  the  same. 

Item  oone  Cuppe  of  glasse  with  two  ear«s  the  fote  gamisshtd  with  silTer 
and  gilt  with  a  cover  likewise  gamtsshid  having  a  knoppe  of  ulver  and  gilt 
with  Qaene  Annes  sipher  engraven  in  it. 

Item  oone  Cuppe  <a  hlewe  glasse  the  fote  bryme  and  cover  gamisshid 
with  silver  and  gilt  with  a  knop  of  like  silver  and  gilt. 

Item  oone  Cuppe  of  glasse  with  a  cover  the  fote  being  of  silver  and  gilt 
and  viced  on.' 

Item  a  Cuppe  of  glasse  the  fote  being  gamisshid  with  silver  and  gilt. 

Item  twentye  and  fours  Cuppes  of  glasse  of  sondry  sortes  some  being 
partely  gilt  and  some  not  gilt  most  of  them  lacking  covera. 

Item  oone  litle  glasse  Cuppe  with  a  cover  of  blewe  glasse. 

Item  oone  Qlassc  Ju^q  fashion  with  iiij.  eares  with  a  cover. 

Item  twelve  Cnisis  of  glasse  painted  white  galley  fashion  with  zj.  corers 
to  them. 

Item  fyretene  Cruses  of  glaase  with  covm  xiiij.  of  them  being  grene 
and  oone  blewe. 

Item  oone  Cmse  withowte  a  corer  of  glasse  with  many  colours. 

Item  two  Cruses  of  glasse  with  covers  of  jasper  colour. 

Item  oone  Layer  of  glasso  the  fote  handle  and  cover  of  Mirer  and  gilt 
and  the  bryme  therof  likewise  gamisshid  with  silver  and  gilt. 

Item  oone  Layer  with  a  spowte  of  glasse  the  corer  and  joynt  of  the  aamo 
being  silver  and  gilt  with  H  and  A  engraven  upon  the  cover.' 

Item  eight  Leyers  of  colourid  glasso  of  sondry  sortes. 

Item  twelve  Cuppes  of  assay  of  erthe  galley  makyng. 

Item  oone  Qlasse  gamisshid  in  the  top  with  silver  like  a  frame  with  hetles 
of  silver  hanging  in  it. 

Item  oone  ^ike  Olasse  of  chrlstall  with  a  case  of  lether  lyned  willi 
crymsen  rellat. 

Item  foure  Glasses  with  longe  smale  neckes  and  great  bellies. 

Item  oone  Utle  like  Qlaase  rowid  with  white. 

Item  nyne  Spice  plates  of  grene  and  blewe  glasse  great  and  smale  iij.  of 
them  being  partely  gilt. 

Item  seren  Spice  plates  of  glasse  jasper  colour. 

'  Attached  byascreWffrom the Frracli  Henry  and  of  Anne  Bolayne,  described 
Viner,  to  scraw.  bsfora  also  as  engntved  upon  the  weigbta 

■  Thase  were  donbtlets  the  iiuUals  of     of  a  clodc 
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Item  oone  love  Candlesticke  of  gUsse  jaaper  colour. 

Item  tbre  great  bell  C&ndleBtickes  of  glasse. 

Item  foure  lewe  bell  Caadlesticlces  of  glasie  partel;  gilt. 

Item  tbre  Aulter  Candlostickes  of  gluw. 

Item  oone  Salt  with  a  corer  of  erth  galley  makiog. 

Item  sixte  (tic)  Trenchers  of  glasBo. 

Item  BJze  Trenchers  of  erth  galley  makyng. 

Item  foure  Spowne^the  steetes'  being  glaste  the  BpooeB  being  of  melall 
gilt  and  thro  of  them  baring  forkes  of  like  metall  gilt  and  thothcr  having  a 
knop  of  like  metall  gilt  ererj  of  them  garniastud  in  the  middes  with  Uke 
metall  gilt. 

Item  two  Forkea  of  metall  gilt  the  steelis  being  glasse  with  knoppes  and 
garniaBbing  of  like  metall  gilt. 

Item  IzTJ.  Flatera  DiBshes  and  SawcerB  of  glasse. 

It«n  two  Platters  of  erth  galley  making. 

Item  sixe  Sawcera  of  ertbe  galley  making. 

Item  oone  Casting  Botteil  of  blewe  glasse. 

Item  oone  Basket!  of  glasse  with  two  cares  of  diaper  worke. 

Item  two  Pottes  with  coTors  for  conaerris  of  blows  ginsao  partoljr  gilt. 

Item  oone  Hollywater  Stocke  of  glaase  with  a  bayle.' 

Item  difen  Conceytes  for  a  bankett  made  of  ertb. 


*  The  handles,  Aug.  Su.  St«I;  in  an 
inTentoiy  taken  at  Tork  Catliednl,  1618, 
is  foond  "  unDDt  cocMeare  cum  la  Stael 
d«  CoraL"  In  a  poem  on  the  duties  of 
sttondanti  on  s  gnat  lord,  t.  Ben.  VL, 
Slous  M.8l  laae,  U  U  Hid  that  tbe 
psnter  sliauld  lay  the  ball  of  bis  lord's 
knife  inward  ;  "  the  sponj  stele  that  bj 
ichidle  be  layde.* 

■  A  Teasel  for  holj  water  is  lireqaeiitlj 
termed  in  inTentoriea  a  stop  (or  sCoup),  s 
stock,  a  &t  (or  vat),  Slc  At  tiie  cbristcD- 
iog  uf  Hsrgsnt,  daughter  of  HenrjrVlL, 
in  148S,  the  Arcbbithop  of  Csntecbiii7, 


her  god&ther,  gne  "  s  holy  water  stoks 
iry  the  a  sprrngell  of  gold."  Lelsnd  Coll., 
TOL  It.  p.  26i,  The  hsndls  of  a  pail  is 
still  called  a  bail  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
laad.  See  Forby's  Tocabulary  of  East 
Anglia.  In  bd  iaTentorj  of  the  plate, 
&c,,  in  the  Beauchamp  chapel  at  War- 
wick, in  llflS,  mention  ocoura  of  a  "  hali- 
water  itope  of  silver  haTjng  a  b^ll  and 
j.  spring^  thereto  of  silver."  From  a 
certain  resemblance  in  form,  hoops,  serv- 
bear  the  awning  of  a  boat,  were 
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^xottfOinsfi  at  ffitttinsn  of  tlje  ^rctgaeologtcal  SnstituU. 

UuTih  1, 1861. 
OciATins  S.  IfOBflui,  Eiq.,  H.F.,  Vice-Fresident,  ia  the  Cbair. 

Ih  openiDg  the  proceedbga,  Ur.  MOROur  obseired  that  h«  could  oat 
refrain  from  Iha  eipresuoa  of  deep  regret,  in  nhich  all  preaeDt  would 
heartily  sympathise,  ou  occaHon  of  that  ud  event  which  bad  taken  place 
since  the  last  meetiog  of  the  Society, — the  sudden  decease  of  one  of  thar 
Tico-presidents,  Lord  Brajbrooke,  a  nobleman  wboao  amiable  and  excellent 
qualities  had  rendered  bim  beloved  hy  all  who  enjoyed  his  friendsliip,  and 
whose  sealous  participation  in  archieotogicBl  research  had  for  years  past 
eminently  conduced  to  the  encouragement  of  antiquarian  science.  The 
results  of  hie  indefatigable  investigation  of  national  antiquities  were  fre&h 
in  their  recollection  ;  their  lamented  friend  hod  constantly  brought  before 
the  Institute,  and  recorded  in  their  Journal,  the  progress  of  his  welMirected 
explorations  ;  there  were  indeed  few  like  the  noble  patron  whose  untimely 
loss  they  had  now  to  lament ;  his  zealous  and  intelligent  interest  ia  archeo- 
logy was  only  equalled  by  that  remarkable  and  almost  intuitive  sagacity 
which  he  bad  constantly  evinced  in  the  development  of  the  hidden  treasure, 
and  in  the  selection  of  localities  where  stores  of  antiquity  lay  concealed. 
Of  the  ability  and  perseverance  with  which  ha  had  carried  out  his  purpose, 
an  invaluable  and  enduring  memorial  would  be  preserved  in  the  extensive 
museum  of  Essex  and  Cambridgeshire  antiquities  at  Audloy  End,  created 
wholly  through  Lord  Braybrooke  s  personal  exertions. 

Ur.  Q.  FouLBTT  ScROPB,  U.P.,  gave  an  account  of  the  recent  discovery 
of  an  extensive  Roman  dwelling,  with  baths,  hypocausta,  and  various 
appliances  of  luxury,  on  the  estates  of  Lord  Methuea,  at  North  WraxhoU, 
Wilts.  A  shwt  notice  of  the  excavations,  which  were  carried  out  under 
Mr.  Serope's  direction,  was  eommunicated  by  him  on  a  previous  occasion, 
and  boa  been  {pven  in  this  Journal,  vol,  xvii.  p.  160.  A  more  detailed 
description  of  the  remains,  with  a  gronnd  plan,  and  rcprcsentationa  of  the 
principal  anUqnities  which  have  been  brought  to  light,  has  subsequently 
appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Wiltshire  Archaological  Society, 
Amongst  these  relics  were  two  of  very  singular  character,  which  were 
submitted  to  the  meeting  through  Ur.  Serope's  kindness.  One  of  these 
is  a  orescent^haped  ornament,  formed  of  two  large  boars'  tusks,  united  by 
means  of  a  bronEO  mounting,  upon  which  is  embossed  a  representation  of 
a  boar  between  two  hounds  or  wolves.  To  this  metal  mounting  were  attached 
rings,  so  as  to  adapt  this  curious  object  for  suspension  probably  to  the  breast 
of  a  horse.  In  its  perfect  state,  the  crescent  measured  about  8  inches  in 
diameter,  Ur.  Scrope  exhibited  with  this  a  crescent  formed  in  precisely 
similar  manner  of  two  boors'  tusks,  which  he  hod  received  from  Ur. 
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A&erman,  late  secreUrj  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  to  whom  it  had 
been  pruented  by  Mr.  Barker,  son  of  H.B.M.  Consul  at  Beyrout ;  it  hod 
been  obtuoed  by  him  from  an  Arab  chief,  on  the  brout  of  whose  horse  it 
liad  been  worn  as  a  protection  against  the  evil  eye.  Mr.  Pranks,  as  Kr. 
Scrope  obserred,  had  pointed  out  to  him  a  remarkable  passage  io  Calpumlus 
Sicnlus,  (Eclog.  r.  43),  in  which  a  favorite  stag  is  described  as  adorned 
with  a  crescent  of  precisely  simikr  fashion,  formed  of  boars'  tusks. 
Stalius  also  mentions  a  like  pendant  attached  to  the  neck  of  a  horse 
(Book  iz.  686) ;  and  several  examples  of  crescent  ornaments,  resembling 
Ih&t  found  in  the  villa  at  Wrazhall,  may  be  seen  in  the  scnlpturea  on 
Trajan's  oolnmn,  the  imperial  charger  being  represented  as  thus  adorned. 
Another  relic  of  unosual  occurrence  was  likewise  exhibited,  namely  a  funnel 
of  glau  in  perfect  preservation,  of  simple  form,  resembling  those  now  in 
nw ;  ft  glass  funnel  of  somewhat  different  form  was  found  at  Pompeii.' 
Amongst  many  interesting  details  noticed  by  Mr.  Scrope,  may  be  mentioned 
tlie  discovery  of  fragments  of  flat  glass,  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  the 
windows.  He  stated  his  intention  of  presenting  these  curious  antiquities, 
which  he  had  disinterred  in  Wiltshire,  to  the  British  Museum. 

We  are  indeblod  to  Mr.  Yates  for  notices  of  some  other  discoveries  of 
Wra'  tusks,  apparently  intended  to  be  wora  as  amulets.  Withelmi  has 
figured  one  mounted  in  iron,  fonnd  in  an  ancient  German  sepulchre  at 
Sinsheim,  near  Heidelberg,  as  related  in  his  description  of  the  excavations 
mode  there  in  1827.  Round  the  neck  of  the  skeleton  lay  a  ring  of  bronze, 
an  iron  wire  with  blue  glass  beads  and  small  bronze  tub^s  upon  it,  a  bronze 
figure  possibly  intended  for  a  dog,  and  the  tusk.  Wilhelmi  considers  these  as 
amulets  ;  they  are  figured  in  his  work,  and  he  refers  to  several  examples 
of  boars'  tusks  found  under  similar  circumstances,  noticed  by  Kruse,  in  his 
work  on  German  Antiquities.  Another  example  of  the  boar's  tusk  may 
be  seen  in  the  description  of  German  tombs  near  Seh,  by  Lindenschmidt. 
Mr.  Yates,  to  whose  interesting  article  AmuUlum  in  Smith's  Diet.  Antiqu. 
we  may  refer  for  general  information  on  the  subject,  has  also  called  our 
attention  to  passages  in  Fliny,  who  observes  that  the  right  canine  tooth 
of  the  wolf  was  highly  valued  as  an  amulet,  N.H.  lib.  zi.  e.  63  ;  and  that 
a  wolTs  tooth  was  used  as  a  charm  against  the  maladies  of  infancy ;  the 
larger  teeth  also  attached  to  a  horse's  neck  would  preserve  him  from  weari- 
ness ;  lib.  xxviii.  c.  78.  The  first  toeth  shed  by  a  horse  were  appended  to 
Ibe  necks  of  children  as  charms.  Bahr  gives  a  curious  account  of  amulets 
foaod  in  Livonian  graves,  and  now  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  ; 
staongst  these  is  a  bear's  tooth,  which  was  worn  on  the  breast,  appended 
bj  a  chain. 

Hr.  Westvood  then  read  some  interesting  notices  chiefly  relating  to 
Pre-Gothic  Art,  the  results  of  his  observations  during  a  tour  in  the  autumn 
of  1860  in  Belgium,  Westera  Germany,  and  the  north-west  parts  of  France, 
ud  supplementary  to  his  archeological  notes  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
pubhthcd  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  132,  236.  He  exhibited  a  large 
series  of  drawings  of  illuminations,  sculptures  in  ivory,  and  other  remarkable 
einmples  of  art. 

Ur.  Albert  Wat  offered  the  following  observatioDa,  in  reference  to  the 
eiteuuve  assemblage  of  objects  of  brouxe,  of  the  earlier  periods,  brought 

*  See  BmJ  Muaso  Berbonico,  vol.  t.  specimen  of  the  infimdibuhm  hod  pre- 
tar.  IS.     We  ire  not  aware  that  any      Yiouriy  been  found  in  this  oountrj-. 

VOL.    XTUI.  X  ,)Q|c 
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together  for  «ibibHioD  on  this  oecasion  : — "At  the  hut  meeting,  unidit 
remarkable  productiom  of  dusicftt  art  ia  bronie,  and  also  a  amall  serieB  of 
medinval  wurki  in  that  metal,  indading  some  of  the  beat  period  and 
asHgned  to  artists  of  high  reputation,  a  conuderable  coUeotion  of  relics  of 
bronse  was  submitted  to  your  inspection.  Thej  presented  no  attractions 
by  their  artistic  character  or  graceful  forms,  but  are  replete  with  earions 
interest  as  associated  with  subjects  of  ethnological  research,  and  as  materials, 
if  wo  may  bo  designate  tltcm,  for  the  unwritten  history  of  races  by  which 
the  Britidi  islands  and  great  part  of  the  European  continent  were  occupied 
at  a  very  early  period.  The  exemplification  of  the  uses  and  of  the  history 
of  bronse,  which  it  was  onr  special  purpose  to  present  to  your  conrideia- 
tion,  would  have  been  incomplete  had  we  not  endeavoured  to  combine  with 
the  productions  of  Egyptian,  of  Greek,  and  of  Roman  art,  which  prosentcd 
to  our  accomplished  friend  Frofeisor  Westmacott  a  theme  then  treated  by 
him  with  his  accustomed  tosto  and  erudition,  an  instmctiTe  series  of  types 
and  Taricties  of  ancient  tvorksiubronEe,  comparatiTelyofignohle  character, 
such  OB  personal  ornaments,  weapons,  and  implements,  appliances  warlike 
and  mechanical,  of  which  occasionally  the  purpose  and  undefined  uses  are 
so  obscnre,  that  we  seem  almost  to  touch  that  middle  term  of  transition 
between  warfare  and  the  requirements  of  daily  life,  when  the  sword  might 
supply  the  place  of  the  ploughshare,  or  the  spenr  of  the  pnining-hook. 

"  In  presence  of  so  eitensive  an  assemblage  of  such  relics  of  pre-historic 
antiquity,  and  also  of  objecta  of  bronze  of  the  earlier  periods  within  the 
pale  of  history,  composing  the  eei'iea  which,  through  the  kind  liberality  of 
many  friends,  we  bad  succeeded  in  bringing  together,  the  desire  appeared 
to  be  felt  thnt  so  remarkable  a  collection,  the  most  inBtmctire  exemplifica- 
tion perhaps  hitherto  placed  heforo  the  archffioiogist,  should  not  be  suffered 
to  pass  away  as  a  mere  transient  gratification  of  our  curiosity,  witbont 
■ome  notices  of  the  history  and  uses  of  bronse  in  antiquity,  especially  in 
our  own  country,  which  had  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  disconrso  with 
which  we  were  favored  by  Professor  Westmacott.  I  wish  that  the  inresti- 
gation  of  the  so-called  Celtic  relics  of  bronse  had  fallen  into  other  hands, 
but  I  will  readily  eadeavoor  to  offer  a  few  obserratione  on  a  subject  of 
which  the  bearing  in  its  more  ample  details  will  be  found  of  eingular  vatuc 
and  interest  in  etiinological  inquiries. 

"  It  will  not  be  needful  to  adrert  at  length  to  the  uncertain  testimony  of 
ancient  writers,  in  regard  to  tho  Cassiterides,  the  traffic  maintained  hy  the 
Phceaician  traders  many  centuries,  as  it  is  belieTed,  before  the  Christian 
era,  or  the  probability  that  at  that  remote  period  some  of  the  most  cirilised 
nations  may  hare  obtained  from  the  barbarians  of  the  Northern  Ocean  an 
element  essential  to  their  highest  art-productions  and  most  ralued  appliances 
of  war  or  of  daily  life.  The  groat  points  of  a  question,  so  interesting  to  us 
as  British  archie ologists,  hare  been  thus  ably  summed  up  by  Ur.  Latham : 
'  One  of  the  instruments  in  the  reconstrnction  of  the  history  of  early  com- 
merce and  the  early  civilising  influences  of  Britain  is  to  he  found  in  the 
fact  of  ite  being  one  of  the  few  localities  of  a  scantily  diffused  metal — Tin. 
This,  like  tho  amber  of  the  coasts  of  Prussia,  helps  us  by  meana  of 
archeology  to  history.  Yet  it  is  traTersed  by  the  fact  of  the  same  metal 
being  found  in  the  far  East,  in  Banca,  and  the  Malayan  Peninsula. 
Hence,  when  wo  find  amongst  the  antiqitities  of  Assyria  and  Egypt — the 
countries  of  pre-ominent  antiquity — reseels  and  implements  of  bronae,  the 
inference  that  the  tin  of  that  alloy  was  of  British  origin  is  by  no  means 
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indobitabte.  It  is  Btreogthaned  indeed  bjr  our  boowledge  of  an  ftctual 
tnda  between  Phcenloia  and  Cornwall,  but  still  it  is  not  unexceptionable. 
When,  bowerer,  writers  so  earlj  as  Horodotus  describe  tin  ns  a  branch  of 
Pb«enieian  traffic  in  the  fifth  centnrjr  o.  c,  we  may  reasonably  cnrry  its 
origin  to  an  earlier  date,  a  date  which,  wbaterer  ma;  be  the  antiquity  of  the 
Egyptian  aiid  Aosyrian  alloys,  is  still  reasonable.  An  early  British  trade 
is  a  known  het,  an  equally  early  Indian  one  «  probability.  In  round 
nomben  we  may  lay  the  beginning  of  the  Fhcenician  intercourse  with 
Cornwall  at  b.  c.  1000.' '  The  obscurities  in  which  a  question  so  full  of 
interest  to  the  English  antiquary  is  inTohed  may  nerer  bo  satisfactorily 
cleared  away ;  and  I  have  )io  intention  to  venture,  on  the  present  occasion, 
within  the  regions  of  soch  dim  antiquity.  It  may,  howerer,  deserre  con- 
aideratioD  in  connexion  with  the  supposed  supply  of  the  metal  to  the  Egyptians 
or  Assyrians  from  Britain,  where  it  was  undoubtedly  most  abundantly 
found,  that  there  seems  to  be  evidence  of  import  of  tin  from  Egypt  to  the 
Indian  coast  at  an  early  period  ;  it  may  hence  appear  reasonable  to  infer 
that  the  provision  of  this  essential  requisite  for  the  alloy  so  universally 
esteemed  among  the  nations  of  antiquity  was  obtained  from  the  west,  and 
not  from  any  source  in  direction  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  where  it  exists  in 
eomparatirely  small  quantities.  If  we  are  disposed  to  admit  the  probability 
that  the  bronze,  of  which  so  many  remarkable  objects  discovered  iu  Egypt 
are  composed,  may  contain  an  essential  element  obtained  from  the  British 
islands,  it  will  be  doubly  interesting  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  precise  age 
Id  which  any  of  those  relics  may  be  assigned.  In  the  museum  of  Egyptian 
antiqaities  formed  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  at  Alnwick  Castle,  his 
Qrace  pointed  out  carpenters'  tools  of  bronze,  of  the  time  of  Josepli  (b.  c. 
1715),  OB  shown  by  the  cartouche  upon  them;  and  be  informed  me  that 
the  moat  ancient  Egyptian  statue  of  bronze  known  to  him  is  one  in 
the  Hoteum  at  Tnrin,  to  be  assigned  to  the  period  of  tlio  expulsion  of 
of  the  Israelites  (b.  c.  1491).  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  however,  in  his 
Toluable  notes  upon  the  passage  in  Herodotus  in  which  mention  of  the 
Caseiterides  occurs,  and  to  which  1  would  refer  for  much  curious  information 
on  the  subject,  states  that  an  Egyptian  bronze,  apparently  cast,  has  been 
fomid  bearing  the  name  of  Papi,  of  the  sixth  dynasty,  more  than  2000 
yearv  b.  c* 

"  Having  briefly  touched  npon  the  antiquity  of  bronze  amongst  the  most 
civilised  nations  of  tho  Old  World,  I  would  still  more  briefly  allude  to  tho 
quality  or  composition  of  this  remarkable  alloy.  Upon  this  much  has  been 
written ;  I  may  cit«  especially  the  chemical  eiaminalion  of  the  metals 
and  alloys  known  to  the  ancients,  by  Ur.  J.  Arthur  Phillips;  the  memoir 
by  Ur.  Hodgson,  the  historian  of  Northumberland,  in  the  Archtoologia 
^liana,  vol.  ii. ;  the  able  analysis  given  by  Von  Fellenberg,  extending  to 
not  less  than  twenty  specimens  of  ancient  bronze  from  various  localities  in 
Switzerland,  Savoy,  Denmark,  and  Ireland ;  and  Dr.  Pearson's  inquiries 
communicated  to  tho  Royal  Society  in  1796,  and  published  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions.  The  proportions  ascertained  by  these  investiga- 
tions may  be  stated  as  about  ninety  parts  of  copper  to  ten  of  tin,  but  the 
composition  varies  considerably,  although  it  is  evident  that  a  great  degree 

■  DietiimBry  of  Greek  and  Roman  Oao- 
^phy,  by  Dr.  Smith,  uixiar  Bhtauicn 
lusuli,  vol.  i  p.  *M. 
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of  attention  was  at  &d  earl;  period  beatowed  on  the  manofaGture  of  Majt 
for  particular  purpoees,  requiring  a  slinrp  edge,  and  a  metal  of  rer;  hard 
quolitj'.  These  circumstances  claim  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
archffiologist,  not  merely  in  regard  to  the  character  and  nature  of  the 
curious  objects  themselves  to  which  his  attention  is  addressed,  bnt  as  sug- 
gestire  indications  of  the  state  of  arts  and  manufactures,  and  also  of  the 
degree  of  civilisation  or  of  social  progress  in  the  dark  pre-historic  times, 
thereby  shadowed  forth. 

"  Of  the  various  relics  of  hronse  commonlj  designated  Celtic,  which 
appertain,  as  I  believe,  to  that  remote  period  prior  to  the  earliest  historical 
notices,  a  large  series  is  now  submitted  for  examination.  It  will  be 
obvious  to  the  least  experienced  eje  that  these  objects  present  very  great 
rariet;  in  their  forms  and  proportions,  great  perfection  in  their  mann- 
factnre,  to  a  degree  scarcotj  to  be  appreciated  unless  bj  those  who  are 
practicallj  skilled  in  metallurgical  processes,  and  it  will  be  apparent,  on 
closer  examination,  that  in  their  fashion  and  adjustment  scarcely  any  well- 
recognised  analogies  can  be  pointed  out  between  these  relics  of  the  early 
races  by  which  the  British  Islands  were,  in  common  with  all  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe,  occupied,  and  the  types  of  objects  of  similar  use, 
among  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  or  other  nations  of  antiquity.  The 
objects  now  exhibited  consist  of  weapons  and  implements,  swords  and 
other  blade-weapons,  the  heads  of  >pear5,  javelins,  and  arrows,  bridle-bits, 
rings,  and  appliances  of  harness  or  of  dress.  To  these  I  had  hoped  to  have 
added  specimens  of  the  curious  circular  bucklers  of  bronse,  the  only 
objects  of  a  defensive  nature,  as  I  believe,  appertaining  to  the  period  in 
question,*  and  also  of  the  still  more  rare  vocal  horns,  or  trumpets,  which 
have  frequently  been  found  in  Ireland.  Of  relics  of  this  nature  found  in 
England,  I  may  cite  a  remarkable  eiample  of  the  curious  trumpet,  of  which 
the  use  was  prevalent  among  the  Gauls,  and  which  was  dredged  up  from 
the  bed  of  the  river  Wilham  in  Lincolnshire,  near  Tattersall  Ferry,  in  1768. 
It  has  been  figured  in  the  Philos.  Trans.,  1796,  t.  xi.  Of  all  the  varied 
objects  of  bronte,  however,  those  familiarly  designated  celts,  including  the 
peculiar  class  now  distinguished  as  palstaves,  a  term  adopted  from  the 
antiquaries  of  the  north  of  Europe,  form  the  most  extensive  and  remarkable 
class.  Of  these  a  large  series  bos  been  brought  together  on  the  present 
occasion,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Brockstone,  Ur.  Henderson,  Mr.  Fortnum, 
Mr.  Trollope,  and  other  friends,  with  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  gradual 
progression  in  type,  and  of  skill  in  their  manufacture,  from  the  specimens 
apparently  of  the  rudest  antiquity,  to  those  of  the  greatest  perfection  in 
fashion  and  manufacture.'  It  will  be  seen  that  this  curious  exempt ificaljon 
commences  with  a  rudely  wrought  axe-head,  in  its  origin  possibly  an 
imitation  of  the  object  of  flint,  which  had  previously  been  in  use,  and  to 
which  it  bears  a  general  resemblance.  I  will  not  attempt  to  convey  by 
description  a  notion  of  the  successive  modifications  by  which  this  rode 
weapon  or  implement  gradually  became  converted  into  the  so-called  socketed 
celt,  of  which  numerous  varieties  are  here  brought  together.  These  pro- 
gressive changes,  the  flanges  at  the  edges,  the  transverse  projections,  to 

'  Amongst  tba  best  examples  mar  be  bridge  Antiquarian  Society,  voL  it  part  L 

cited   the  bucklers  in  the  FitiwiUiam  '  See  Hr.  Dunoyei's  memoir  no  the 

Ifuseum,  Cambridge,  fauad  near  Elf,  and  classification  of   bronu    oella,   in   tiiis 

Bgured  in  the  publicatlona  of  tho  Cam-  Jourcal,  vol  iv.  p.  I. 
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nliich  the  nnme  of  Btop-ridge  has  been  given,  the  Bide-loops,  and  other 
details,  will  be  beat  understood  by  inspection  of  the  specimena.  There 
•re,  moreorer,  many  curious  questions,  which  have  been  repeatedly  dis- 
ensBed  by  antiquaries  in  all  European  countries,  in  regard  to  the  mode  of 
use,  and  of  affixing  the  baft  to  the  celt,  upon  which  I  cannot  now  Tenture  to 
enter.  It  is  remarkable  that  tho  best  evidence  which  has  been  adduced, 
by  way  of  comparison,  in  regard  to  many  of  these  points  of  detail,  has  been 
derived  from  the  usages  of  the  barbarous  races  of  Polyneiia. 

"There  remain  certain  points  of  interest  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  bronze, 
in  the  so-called  Celtic  age,  to  which  I  would,  however  imperfectly,  advert. 
The  objects  to  which  I  have  alluded  are  found  extensively  diffused  over  the 
northern  ooontries  of  Europe.  In  no  country  are  they  so  abundant  or  so  varied 
io  type  as  in  Ireland,  as  is  amply  shown  in  Mr.  Wilde's  recently  published 
catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  tlio  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Throughout  the 
range  of  the  lands  thus  pervaded  by  these  remarkable  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
race,  it  is  observable  that  although  a  general  conformity  of  character  or 
of  form  exists  in  the  objects  of  each  class  respectively,  in  these  different 
countries,  the  practised  eyo  of  the  arcbieologist  will  not  fail  to  detect 
certain  charactcrislic  distinctions,  by  which  he  may  often  recognise  tho 
country  whence  the  particular  example  submitted  to  him  has  been  obtained. 

"  For  example,  the  bronze  celt  of  East  Anglia  has  for  the  most  part  a 
distinctive  aspect,  when  viewed  in  juxtaposition  with  that  of  Ireland  ; 
whilst  other  specimens  might  be  cited  of  a  peculiar  type,  limited  to  the 
southern  shores  of  Britain  or  the  northern  coasts  of  Gaul.  The  bronze 
weapons  of  Switzerland  may  readily  be  disdnguished  from  those  of  the 
same  particular  class  obtained  in  Scandinavia,  and  so  forth.  There  thus 
exists  in  great  degree  a  distinctive  national  physiognomy,  so  to  speak,  in 
many  of  these  curious  objects.  In  the  next  place,  it  must  be  observed  that 
abundant  evidoncemay  be  adduced  to  show  tlie  actual  manufacture  of  weapons 
or  implements  of  bronze  in  the  countries  where  they  ore  most  extensively 
found.  A  collection  of  facsimiles  of  moulds  of  stone  and  bronze,  adapted 
for  casting  celts,  spears,  and  blades  of  bronze,  are  placed  before  you  in 
proof  of  this  significant  fact ;  they  have  never  before  been  brought  together  to 
the  same  extent,  and  they  present  many  very  curious  details  as  illustrative 
of  the  actual  manufacture  of  objects  of  bronze  in  Britain  and  other  European 
conntries.  No  moulds,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  been  found  for  casting 
the  beaotiful  leaf-shaped  swords  of  which  several  specimens  found  in  the 
Thames,  in  Ireland,  and  other  localities,  are  exhibited  on  ihis  occasion. 
Two  very  curious  stone  moulds  for  casting  the  long  taper  blade-weapons, 
rarely  found  in  England,  but  common  in  the  sister  kingdom,  have  been 
found  in  the  beds  of  clay  at  Bovey  in  Devonshire,  and  of  these  casts  are 
exhibited.  Besides  these  moulds,  of  which  examples  have  occurred  not 
only  in  the  British  islands,  but  in  various  localities  on  the  Continent,  the 
fact  of  the  actual  manufacture  of  weapons  of  bronze  is  substantiated  by  tho 
frequent  discoveries  of  vestiges  of  the  founder's  operations,  or  of  the  site 
where  his  workshop  was  established.  These  consist  of  portions  of  cakes  of 
bronze,  usually  accompanied  by  brolien  celts,  sword-blades,  and  other 
objects  occasionally,  as  it  would  seem,  cast  aside  on  account  of  some  imper- 
fection and  destined  to  be  melted  again.  It  were  needless  to  obsorTe  that 
there  have  been  many  conjectural  theories  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of 
objects  of  bronzo  into  Britain.  We  possess,  indeed,  no  sufficient  data 
whereon  to  ground  any  safe  condasions  regarding  the  degree  of  metalluiv 
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gical  skill  vhich  tke  meet  oocapjing  these  islands  possessed  at  the  period. 
Perhsps  too  muck  Tolue  has  been  attached  to  the  oft-cited  usertioD  of 
Cffisar,  '  ^re  utuntur  imporlato  ; '  the  statement  may  have  been  made 
in  rcfercnoe  to  the  metal  ia  moss,  and  not  to  weapons  or  implements  formed 
of  it,  and  imported,  as  has  been  Tagueljr  surmised,  by  the  FbcenictanB, 
Carthaginians,  or  Greeks,  to  be  used  by  way  of  barter  with  a  barbarian 
race.  These  are  queationB,  howeTer,  stiil  surrounded  with  the  greatest 
doubt  and  difficulty.  Whilst,  on  the  one  hand  it  appears  oertun  that  ncme  of 
the  weapons  of  bronzo  to  which  slIuBion  has  been  mode  can  bo  regarded  as 
of  Roman  origin  or  type,  still  less,  as  I  apprehend,  has  any  conclusive 
evidence  been  addnoed  to  connect  thorn  with  tho  limited  in tereourae  between 
some  parts  of  Britain  and  the  adventurous  traders  of  the  Uediterranean. 
Future  investigations  of  this  curious  subject  of  inquiry  may  possibly  bring 
to  our  aid  fresh  facts,  to  throw  light  on  important  ethnological  qoesdons 
associated  with  the  great  migrations  from  remote  quarters  of  tho  globe,  to 
the  influence  of  which  tho  introduction  of  the  more  ancient  objects  of  bronze, 
and  of  the  metallurgical  operations  of  which  traces  have  been  noticed  in 
the  Britisl)  Islands,  may,  as  I  apprehend,  be  attributed." 

Mr.  WiNSTOM  reported  the  repair  of  the  painted  glass  in  the  east  window 
of  the  chantry,  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  of  ^orth  Moreton  Church, 
Berks,  to  the  very  decayed  state  of  which  he  had  called  tho  attention  of 
the  Society  in  April,  1856,  as  stated  in  this  Journal,  toI.  xiii.  p.  275, 
where  tho  subjects  represented  in  the  window,  and  the  supposed  date  of 
tho  gloss  are  noticed.  In  consequenco  of  what  took  place  on  that  occasion, 
tlie  followiog  subscriptions  were  received  by  Hr.  Winston  ; — Mr.  J.  Eddi- 
Bon,  11.  1$. ;  Tho  Society  of  Antiquaries  (through  the  kind  interest  of  Mr. 
Hawkins),  10/. ;  Mr.  Albert  Way,  U. ;  Mr.  W.  S.  Walford,  10s.  j  smsll 
sums  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  3<.  Qd ;  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  61. ;  sums  received 
by  the  late  Rev.  £.  H.  Holliosed,  Vicar  of  North  Moreton,  111.  Os.  6d.; 
Mr.  Winston,  51.  £>s. — Total,  341.  The  following  payments  were  made  by 
Mr.  Winston.  To  Ur.  Ward,  67,  Frith  Street,  Soho  Square,  January, 
1858,  for  reglazing  the  old  window  of  I4orth  Moreton  Church,  as  per 
estimate,  271- ;  for  galvanised  wire  guanis,  studs,  and  copper  wire  to  tho 
lower  lights,  31.  16i. ;  for  cases,  packing,  and  carriage,  W. — Total, 
31/.  16s.  The  balance  of  the  subscription,  21.  it.,  had  been  paid  by  Mr. 
Winston  to  the  Rev.  Albert  Barff,  who  succeeded  to  the  vicarage  of  North 
Moreton  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Hollinsed  in  1858.  That  small  amount  hod 
been  employed  towards  repairs  of  the  stonework  of  the  window,  and  tho 
expenses  of  rcfizing  the  glass.  Mr.  Winston  had  received  Mr.  Barff's 
ocknowtodgment,  with  an  account  of  the  successful  ro-establiahment  of  the 
glass  in  its  former  position,  and  tho  oipression  of  the  satisfaction  of  him- 
self and  his  parishioners  at  what  had  boea  done. 

Five  coloured  drawings  of  portions  of  the  glosing,  to  tho  full  sise,  were 
exhibited,  the  subjects  being — the  Burial  of  the  Virgin,  the  Conversion  of 
St.  Paul,  tho  Bounty  of  St.  Nicholas  to  the  Nobleman's  Daughters,  and  a 
flaming  star,  which  last  formed  the  ornament  of  one  of  the  tracery  lights. 
In  the  second  subject,  tho  Apostle  is  represented  in  a  knight's  habit,  (tf 
banded  mail,  long  surcoat,  and  pryck  spurs,  and  holding  in  his  right  hand 
a  sealed  writ,  doubtless  "  the  letters  obtained  from  the  High  Priest,  as 
mentioned  in  Acts  ix.  The  head  of  the  figure  is  destroyed,  but,  from  the 
indentation  of  the  lead-work,  it  is  plain  that  the  mail  was  covered  with  a 
brimmed  helmet,  like  those  worn  by  one  of  tho  attendant  knights.     The 
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rMt  of  the  gUaa  cWmB  no  particular  notice  ;  no  yelloir  stain  oceura  in  it ; 
its  date  IB  probably,  as  originally  supposed,  of  ^la  end  of  th«  reign  of 
Edtr.  I.,  or  the  beginning  of  that  of  £diT.  IL 

Mr.  Winiton  obserTed  that  the  small  coat  (considenog  that  each  of  the 
fira  lower  lights  is  10  ft.  10  in.  long,  and  1  ft.  8  in.  wide,  and  that  there  is 
a  corresponding  head  of  tracery)  at  which  the  decay  of  this  interesting 
relic  has  been  happily  arrested,  is  attributable,  in  great  measure,  to  the 
Etrictneea  with  which  the  promise  given  to  the  subBcribers,  that  nothing 
beyond  mere  repair  should  be  attempted,  lias  been  adhered  to.  The  glass 
has  been  simply  releaded,  and,  whore  a  piece  of  the  original  white  or 
coloured  glass  had  been  lost,  a  corresponding  piece  of  white  or  coloured 
glass  has  been  inserted,  simply  dulled  over  for  the  purpose  of  toning  it 
down  somewhat  into  harmony  with  the  ancient  material.  By  this  means 
tlie  glazing  haa  been  rendered  wcathcr-tight,  with  the  least  possible  dis- 
turbance of  the  original  design. 

Mr.  Winston  took  occasion  to  remark  on  the  futility,  as  well  as  iueipo- 
dience,  of  attempting  "  restorations  "  of  ancient  glass,  according  to  the 
usual  signification  of  the  phrase.  Chemical  analysis  Las  abundantly  proved, 
in  corroljonition  of  mere  sense  of  sight,  the  great  difference  that  exists 
between  modern  glass  and  the  material  used  at  any  mediEoval  period.  It 
is  in  comparisons  made  between  the  modern  material  and  that  used  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  seventeenth  century  inclusive,  that  this  difference  Is  most 
palpable  ;  but  it  may  be  observed,  though  in  a  leaser  degree,  in  all  glass 
made  down  to  the  recent  period  when  alkali,  prepared  from  common  salt, 
began  to  be  employed  in  glass-making.  Even  in  the  windows  of  the  Sainte 
Chapelle,  which,  owing  to  the  peculiar  facility  the  French  possess  of  imita- 
tion, are  the  most  successful  instances  of  "restoration"  that  con  be 
adduced,  it  is  easy  for  an  educated  eye  to  pick  out  and  separate  the  modem 
gloss  from  the  old,  even  at  the  moderate  distance  from  which  it  is  possible 
to  view  these  windows :  the  cose  of  detecting  the  forgery  being  (within 
certun  reasonable  limits)  always  increased  by  the  distance  at  which  the 
spectator  is  placed.  It  may,  therefore,  be  pronounced  impossible  to  make 
a  successful  "  restoration  "  of  ancient  glass  at  present ;  nor  is  the  obstacle 
whieh  prevents  this  likely  to  be  speedily  removed.  If,  therefore,  any 
addition  to  the  old  work  must  necessarily  bo  a  blot,  easily  observed,  it 
would  he  wiser  to  trust  to  its  being  leniently  passed  over  as  a  scar,  than  to 
provoke  criticism  by  a  clumsy  attempt  at  deception.  But,  in  addition  to  this 
consideralion,  we  may  apprehend  the  irreparable  damage  likely  to  be  done  to 
a  painted  window  by  "  restoration,"  which,  however  well  intentioned,  might 
bo  more  correctly  termed  wanton  destruction,  the  more  extensive  and 
deplorable  in  its  effect  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  its  promoters.  We 
may  easily  coll  to  mind  three  or  four  windows  in  England,  and  several  on 
the  continent,  which  within  the  last  ten  years  have  been  ruined  for  any 
siathetical  or  antiquarian  purpose  by  "  restoration, "  and  many  others  which 
have  been  in  like  manner  more  or  less  deteriorated.  Only  last  year  tho 
Institute  was  happily  enabled,  at  least  in  part,  to  frustrate  a  scheme  for 
the  "  restorotiou  "  of  the  principal  window  of  oue  of  our  finest  cathedrals, 
a  a  manner  actually  at  variance  with  the  original  design,  as  plainly  indicated 


by  its  existing  remains.  The  timo  may  come  when  the  "  restoration  "  of  a 
painted  window  will  bo  regarded,  not  less  than  the  restoration  of  a  Titian 
or  a  Correggio,  as  a  wanton  act  of  barbarism.  But  in  the  interim,  it  is  the 
duty  of  those  intrusted  with  the  care  of  these  monuments  to  proserve  them 
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unimpaired  id  interest,  by  means  of  unosientstioiu  repairs,  carried  no 
furtber  than  abaolute  neoeasity  demands,  instead  of  pennitting  them  to  be 
irreparably  damaged  bj  a  "restoration,"  too  often  suggested,  as  Mr. 
Winston  observed,  hj  a  foolish  vanity  or  bj  interesled  motires. 

Hr.  W>  3.  Berkhard  Sutk  read  the  following  notice  of  soma  armour 
in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall,  supposed  to  be  of  Milanese  work,  and  sent  for 
exhibition  bj  the  kindness  of  the  Treasurer  and  Masters  of  the  Bench.  "  A 
Gonuderable  qnantitj  of  armour  has  long  been  hanging  up  in  the  Minstrels' 
Gallery  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall,  so  bug,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  record 
of  its  being  first  placed  there  ;  at  least  none  nhich  I  have  been  ftble  to 
trace.  WiUi  the  exception  of  one  holbert,  which  is  of  later  date,  it  is  of  the 
Elizabethan  period  ;  and  I  belieTO  that  I  was  the  first  to  drav  attention  to 
this  fact,  for  nobody  cared  to  take  the  trouble  of  investigating  the  contents 
of  the  dusty  gallery,  which  were  generally  supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of 
the  Great  Rebellion,  and  were  vront  at  the  periodical  ropurs  of  the  Hall  to 
he  duly  covered  with  fresh  layers  of  black  paint.  A  thorough  examination 
of  these  relics  has  recently  taken  place,  and  I  am  enabled,  through  the 
kindness  of  our  present  Treasurer,  James  Anderson,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  to  bring 
before  you  some  of  the  most  remarkable  speeimens.  The  enUre  collection 
consists  of  some  seventeen  sets  of  back  and  breast  pieces,  with  narrow 
rimmed  morions,  or  rather  steel  caps,  of  the  conical  type  bearing  a  recurved 
spike  on  the  top.  The  breastplates  are  mostly  of  the  ■  peoscod '  fashion, 
and  several  have  their  lower  margins  escalloped  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  pike- 
men's  suits  of  the  day,  and  are  rough  from  the  hammer.  There  are  three 
engraved  morions,  on  one  of  which  is  the  subject  of  Mucius  Scsvola  before 
Forsenna  ;  a  pet  dog  is  represented  as  leaping  upon  the  latter.  There  is 
also  a  breast  and  back  plate,  date  about  1575,  which,  with  the  helmet 
belonging  to  the  suit,  are  most  elaborately  and  beautifully  etched  vritfa 
arabesqnes  and  devices,  and  partially  gilded.  These  are  now  exhibited. 
The  helmet  is  covered  with  a  design  formed  by  branches  of  a  briar 
rooted  in  a  heart  supported  by  two  hands  issuant  from  clouds.  The  briar 
blossoms  with  heraldic  roses,  whilst  amongst  its  branches  are  snails,  owls, 
goats  and  monkeys,  crested  serpents,  flies,  and  locusts,  with  a  sun 
appearing  here  and  there.  On  the  upper  portion  of  the  coirasa  are  three 
escutcheons,  charged  respectively  as  follows: — 1,  a  demi  lion  crowned, 
issuant  from  water  ;  2,  a  lion  rampant ;  3,  a  lion  rampant  crowned  ;  the 
latter  is  ensigned  with  a  coronet,  and  above  ie  an  open  dexter  hand,  issuant 
from  a  cloud.  Below,  on  the  centre  of  the  cuirass,  appears  the  allegorical 
figure  of  a  woman  nude  tied  to  a  tree,  her  left  hand  chained  to  a  branch ; 
the  inscription  Beloica  appears  on  a  tablet  under  her  feet.  On  the  dexter 
side  is  seen  a  lios  rampant,  grasping  a  sword,  apparently  rescuing  her  from 
a  sea  monster ;  on  the  sinister  side  is  a  dragon.  Three  steel  circular 
targets  or  rondelles  of  parade,  one  of  whioh  is  exhibited,  have  all  been 
cleared  from  the  incrustation  of  paint  which  concealed  their  ornamentation. 
These  have  been  used  in  processions,  tbelr  enormous  weight  rendering 
them  useless  for  any  other  purpose.  One  bears  the  indentations  of  several 
bullets,  which  have  evidently  been  fired  at  it  in  wantonness.  The  targets 
before  they  were  cleaned  retained  much  of  the  original  lining,  but  it  was 
too  much  decayed  to  allow  of  its  preservation.  It  consisted  of  brown  leather 
in  triangular  pieces,  very  neatly  sewn  together,  so  as  to  form  radii,  and 
it  was  padded  with  tow,  Eaeh  shield  had  two  bracea  of  stout  leather, 
riveted  to  the  metal,  to  receive  the  arm  of  the  bearer.     The  targets  are 
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coTered  with  designs  etched  and  ornamented  with  gilding.  I  eelected  the 
baget  brought  for  examination,  as  still  retaining  the  central  spike,  which 
is  faur-edged,  perforated  transversely,  and  rieea  from  a  rosette  of  acanthus 
lesTes  of  steel,  which  partly  conceal  the  subject  below  them,  a  combat  of 
horse  Bad  foot  on  a  bridge,  probably  the  story  of  Horatius  Cocles.  Around 
lire  trophies  of  mixed  arms,  drums,  flags,  garlands  of  fruits,  &C-  Amongst  the 
farmer  may  be  noticed  an  arquebus,  a  curved  shield  of  Asiatic  form,  and  a 
cnrions  weapon  with  four  barrels,  resembling  one  in  the  Tower  Armory, 
called  Henry  Vlllth's  walking  staff.  Above  is  the  figure  of  a  warrior  bearing 
a  seymetar  and  shield  and  mounted  on  a  bear,  and  below  are  two  cap- 
'  tires  seated,  one  of  them  wearing  a  turban,  with  their  hands  bound  behind 
(heir  backs.  One  of  the  other  targets  has  in  its  centre  the  story  of 
Uacius  Scievola.  The  third  has  a  horseman  in  the  centre,  with  ornaments 
in  the  same  style  as  the  others  ;  Roman,  Turkish,  and  mediaval  arms  form 
the  tropbies.  I  must  now  give  a  short  notice  of  the  offeaaive  arms  preserved 
in  the  ilalL  These  consist  of  two  pikes,  the  shafts  of  which  are  about 
twenty  feet  long,  and  the  blades  small,  square,  and  much  resembling  the 
spiked  shoes  of  Oriental  lances,  also  about  fourteen  matchlock  musketa, 
with  s  few  rests.  The  muskets  are  of  course  very  heavy,  in  common  witli 
all  those  of  the  period  ;  they  have  tubular  back-sights,  which  ore,  however, 
open  at  the  top,  being  split  up  throughout  their  length,  so  ns  to  admit  light 
vertically,  though  not  at  the  sides,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  add  that  the 
noBt  remarkable  specimens  of  the  arms  I  have  eudeavourod  to  describe 
vill  hereafter  be  suitably  arranged  in  the  Hall,  and  will  no  longer  bo 
Bccladed  fronaview  in  their  former  unworthy  position. 

With  regard  to  the  devices  on  the  helmet,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
nhilst  the  Tudor  Rose,  rooted  as  it  were  in  the  heart  of  the  laud,  and 
upiield  by  celestial  hands,  is  clearly  a  complimentary  allusion  to  the  reign- 
>i>g  sovereign,  the  owls  in  suashiue,  the  goats  and  monkeys,  and  the  snails 
snd  insects  amongst  its  branches  may  convey  a  covert  satire  upon  the 
courtiers  of  the  Virgin  Queen.  We  read  how  The  Brave  Lord  Wil- 
lougbby,  in  spite  of  his  great  deservings,  met  with  but  slight  favour  at 
court,  because,  as  he  himself  said,  be  was  none  of  the  reptilta." 

It  was  stated  that  a  report  having  been  received  by  the  Central  Com- 
mittee tliat  it  was  proposed  to  remove  the  old  Guildhall  at  Hereford,  a 
timbered  structure  originally  of  considerable  interest,  a  request  for  infor- 
mation hod  been  addressed  to  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  of  Hereford  ;  his  reply 
vss  communicated  to  the  meeting,  accompanied  hy  two  views,  one  of  them 
Dhowingthe  supposed  aspect  of  the  fabric,  when  completed  in  1575,  the 
other  its  debased  and  unsightly  condition  in  recent  times,  "  The  town- 
boll  (Archdeacon  Freer  observed]  has  been  entirely  demolished  about  three 
ireeka  ago  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  you  could  have  desired  its  preservation. 
It  had  been  ruined  by  modemisers  at,  I  believe,  the  close  of  the  tost  or 
begiaoing  of  the  present  century,  so  that  no  restoration,  except  complete 
FHiongtmction  above  the  open  sub-structure  or  arcade,  could  have  remedied 
the  ovil.  Nothing  could  be  more  hideous  than  the  whole  affair  ;  there  was 
DO  featare  of  interest  within  the  building,  nor  indeed  anything  worthy  of 
peservation  except  the  arcade ;  tliis  I  could  have  desired  to  have  been 
sared,  bat  there  appeared  no  possibility  of  having  it  erected  elsewhere, 
asd  we  can  now  only  regret  the  loss  of  a  remarkable  example  of  timbered 
*wk,  as  it  formerly  existed,  a  loss  which  cannot  fairly  be  attributed  to  the 
pieteot  generation." 

m.  ivm.  rX.OOi^lc 
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flnHquUM  nitt  BBIotM  at  art  Cr^EbUrV. 
Bf  tlie  bind  liberalttj  of  aeTeral  friends  of  the  Institnto,  in  entrustiDg 
for  exhibition  relics  of  brottEe  of  the  earliest  periods  to  irhich  wetpoos  or 
other  objects  of  met&l  msybe  assigned,  an  instructive  series,  uneqnaled  in 
extent  and  Tariet;  of  tjpes  on  any  occasion,  was  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Society.  It  was  found  desirable  to  arrange  sonio  of  these  in  groups, 
combined  in  such  classification  of  their  progressive  forms  as  oould  be  carried 
out  with  advantage.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  groups  vas  the  classified 
series  of  celts,  palstaves,  &c.,  for  which  the  collection  of  Mr.  Brackstone 
supplied  copious  materials,  augmented  by  the  friendly  coulributions  of  Dr. 
Kendrick,  Ur.  Henderson,  Mr.  Trotlope,  Mr.  Fortnnm,  and  other  collectors. 
We  regret  that  the  limits  of  this  record  of  the  periodical  proceedings  render 
it  impracticable  to  describe  in  full  detail  the  numerous  antiquities  of  bronie 
exhibited.  Much  has  been  written  on  "Colts;"  we  may  refer  to  the 
memoirsby  Mr.  Dunoyer  in  this  Journal,  vol.  iv.  pp- 1,  327  ;  by  Mr.  Yatea, 
vol.  vi.  p.  384  ;  by  the  Rev.  T.  Hugo,  Joum.  Brit  Arch.  Ass.  vol.  ix. 
p.  63 ;  the  observations  in  Professor  Wilson's  Archeeology  of  Scotland, 
p.  250  ;  but  especially  to  the  notices  in  Mr.  Wilde's  Catalogue  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  p.  360.  The  general  classification  of 
the  series  exhibited  may  be  thus  briefly  described : — wedge-shaped  celts,  the 
most  simple  type  being  doubtless  a  reproduction  in  metal  of  the  primitive 
axe-liood  of  stone  ;  progressive  varieties,  showing  ridged  margins  at  the 
sides,  at  first  extremely  slight,  but  gradually  forming  flanges  projecting  to  a 
considerable  degree  ;  those  with  transverse  ridges  also  in  the  middle,  on  both 
faces  of  the  celt,  at  first  scarcely  perceptible  and  by  degrees  becoming 
developed  so  as  to  form  the  central"  stop-ridge."  To  this  type  doubtless 
succeeded  the  "winged  celt,"  or  palstave  ;  of  these  an  instructive  progres- 
sive series  was  shown,  illustrating  the  transiticm  to  the  socketed  or  "  pocket- 
celt," — the  adjustment  of  the  celt  to  its  handle  having,  as  it  wonld  appear, 
suggested  increased  prominence  of  the  stop-ridge,  and  modification  of  other 
parts,  until  the  more  convenient  socket  was  adopted.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  although  these  successive  changes  were  doubtless  influenced 
by  the  mode  of  affixing  these  implements  to  their  handles,  the  precise  adjust- 
ment of  celts  to  their  hafts  has  not,  as  it  would  appear,  been  conclusively 
ascertained ;  the  most  probable  conjectures  on  this  perplexing  question 
seem  to  be  those  suggested  hj  comparison  with  the  usages  of  the  most 
uocivilised  races,  scarcely  extinct  at  the  present  time.  Tbe  singular  dis- 
crepancy in  the  dimensions  of  celts  is  not  the  least  curious  feature  of  their 
history  ;  they  are  found  of  large  size,  serviceable  either  for 
warfare  or  mechanical  toil ;  occasionally,  however,  colts  of  very 
diminutive  proportions  may  be  noticed :  one  in  the  Museum  R,  I,  A., 
Wilde's  Cat.  fig.  285,  measures  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length,  the  diameter  of  the  socket,  of  oval  form,  being  as  much; 
but  the  most  curious  miniature  relic  of  its  class,  which  has  come 
under  our  notice,  is  the  small  socketed  celt  here  figured,  found 
k  in  a  barrow  on  the  margin  of  the  Yorkshire  Wolds  near 
Market  Weighton,  as  related  by  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Stillingfleet, 
in  the  Transactions  at  the  York  Meeting  of  the  Institute,  p.  27. 

Besides  tbe  extensive  series   of  celts,  an  instructive  group  of  bronic 
swords,  daggers,  &,e,,  was  ozhibiled  ;  also  a  series  of  bronze  beads  ef 
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spears  and  of  miuile  weapons,  ia  great  Torietj  ;  and  a  rerj  curious  group 
of  bridle  bits  and  horEe~fumiture. 

Bj  the  Ddbb  of  HoRTHnuBERLAKD,  K.G.— Portions  of  two  bronze 
■hielde,  recently  discoTered  in  Northumberland,  in  the  parish  of  Stamford- 
bam,  about  two  miles  north  of  the  Roman  Wall,  They  were  found  lying 
edge-wajs,  about  2  feet  deep,  in  'draining,  and  were  secured  for  his 
Grace's  museuni  at  Alnwick  Castle  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Bigge,  ricar  of 
Stamfordham.  These  shields,  unfortunately  in  ioiperfcct  condiEion,  are 
specimens  of  the  only  objects  of  a  defensive  nature,  which  way  be  referred 
to  the  same  period  as  the  earlier  antiquities  of  bronze.  No  example  had 
been  noticed  in  Northumberland  ;  two  shields  of  this  description  were  found 
in  1 837  at  Yetholm,  in  draining,  close  to  the  boundary  between  that  county 
and  Scotland,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  remarkable  chtun  of  hill- 
fortresses  by  which  the  rich  valley  of  the  river  Beaumont  was  defended. 
The  shields,  of  which  portions  were  exhibited,  may  have  measured,  when 
perfect,  about  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  were  formed  of  thin  bronze  plate, 
with  concentric  circles  hammered  up,  in  one  instance  i  in  the  other  somll 
knobs,  resembling  nail-heads,  are  closely  set  between  the  circles.  Amongst 
the  best  specimens  of  such  defences  may  be  cited  two,  found  in  Coveney 
Fen  near  Ely,  and  figured  in  the  Publications  of  the  Cambridge  Anti- 
quarian Society,  vol.  ii,  no.  jIt.,  where  numerous  other  like  relics  arc 
noticed.  See  also  Skelton's  Illustrations  of  the  Goodrich  Court  Armory, 
pi.  60  ;  notices  in  this  Journal,  vol.  vii.  p.  77,  vol.  xiii.  p.  IS7  ;  Mr.  Roach 
Smith's  Catalogue  of  his  Collection,  p.  SO  ;  Wilson's  ArcliDeology  of  Scot- 
land, p.  267.  Compare  specimens  in  tlie  Copenhagen  Museum,  figured  by 
Worsaac  in  the  Afbildoinger. 

By  Lord  Talbot  db  Malahice. — A  bronze  pabtave  of  very  rare  type, 
formed  with  a  side-loop  on  each  of  its  sides.  It  was  found  in  Ireland,  and 
is  supposed  by  Ur.  Wilde,  Catol.  Uus.  Roy.  I.  A.,  p.  382,  to  have  been 
attadied  to  a  straight  handle  by  double  ligatures,  both  circular  and  longi- 
tudinal. Length  6  inches.  The  only  other  example  hitherto  noticed  is  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Norris,  of  South  Petherton,  Somerset ;  it  was  found 
near  that  place. 


Socketed  celts  were  sometimes  formed  with  two  side-loops,  although,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  no  specimen  has  occurred  in  the  British  Islands  ; 
moulds  for  celts  of  such  a  type  have  beeu  found  in  Anglesea  and  in  Wil^ 
shire,  as  noticed  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xiv.  p.  91,  where  a  bronze  socketed 
celt  found  near  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  is 
also  figured. 

By  Mr.  Foktnijii. — Three  remarkable  relics  of  bronze  found  in  the 
Thames  near  Erith  ; — a  massive  socketed  celt,  each  side  of  which  is  oma- 
ucntcd  with  five  raised  ribs,  terminating  in  little  knobs  resembling  nail- 
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heads  or  atuds ;  1I)!b  example  meftenrea  5  inches  in  length  ;  a  BimiUr  celt, 
fouDd  at  Brough,  Derbyshire,  ia  figured  in  the  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Batemim's 
Museum,  p.  74; — an  unuauailjr  fine  and  well  preserred  aword-blade, 
length  24^  inches,  greatest  width,  1|  inch  ; — $.  tapering  blade,  length 
161  incbea,  of  aimilur  Ijpe  to  that  found  near  Salisbury  and  eihibited  by 
Mr.  Stevens  (described  hereafter),  and  rarely  found  in  this  country  ; 
in  Ireland  they  are  comparatively  common,  and  are  described  by  Mr.  Wilde 
as  "  long  narrow  rapier  swords  ;  "  see  examplea  figured,  Catal.  Mus.  R.  I. 
Acad.,  p.  448  ;— a  broken  aword,  found  in  the  Thamea  at  Runnymede  -, — 
four  copper  {?)"  celts  of  the  most  aimple  form,  maaaire  and  unusnatly  thick, 
found  at  Castletown  Roche,  county  Cork ;  compare  Wilde,  R.  I.  Acad., 
p.  363  ; — two  socketed  celts,  one  of  tliem  found  near  Eilleshin  ; — three 
bronse  apeara  and  an  arrow-head  from  Naples  and  Arezso  ; — also  a  finely 
patinated  celt  of  elegant  form  from  the  Lake  of  Thrasymeno ; — an  iron 
caltbrop  from  Perugia,  of  large  size,  each  of  the  arms  measuring  2  inches 
in  length,  and  terminating  in  a  sharp  barb  like  a  fish-hook,  a  refinement  of 
cruelty  of  which  this  is  beliered  to  be  an  unique  example,  the  tribuliti  having 
been  usually  formed  with  simple  pointed  spikes  without  barbs. 

By  Mr.  Uekdersox,  F.S.A. — Several  bronse  socketed  cells  foaod  in 
the  BriUsh  Islands,  and  including  some  interesting  varieties  of  type. 

By  the  Warringtok  Mdseuu,  through  Br.  Rubson, — A  bronze  spear- 
head of  remarkable  fashion  and  dimcnaiona,  found  at  Winmarley,  near 
Garstang,  in  North  Lancashire,  on  the  property  of  Col.  Wilson  Patten, 
with  other  relics  deposited  in  a  cist  or  box  ;  it  measures  19J  inches  in 
length,  greatest  diameter  of  the  blade  3J  inchea,  diameter  at  the  extremity 
of  the  socket  1|  inch;  there  are  perforations  for  a  rivet;  the  socket 
extends  almost  to  the  point  of  the  apear ;  the  wings  of  the  blade  are  formed 
with  large  lateral  apertures,  reaembliog  in  that  respect  a  apear-head  found 
in  Northumberland,  and  now  in  posBession  of  Lord  Ravensworth,  a  speci- 
men in  the  museum  of  the  Scottiah  Antiquaries,  found  in  the  pariah  of 
Cupar  AnguB,  and  figured  in  Dr.  Wilson 'a  Prehistoric  Annals,  p.  263, 
and  the  curioua  Irish  examples  figured  in  Wilde's  Catal.  Mus,  R.  I.  Acad., 
p.  499. — Also  a  small  spear-head,  length  8J  inches,  and  five  socketed  celts, 
found  with  the  spear  first  mentioned. — A  celt  of  tbc  simplest  form,  damaged 
by  decay,  found  near  the  Dog  and  Dart,  Grappenhall,  Cheshire. — A  pal- 
stave without  any  side-loop,  from  Ackers  Common,  near  Wariington. — A 
Mngular  socketed  celt,  ornamented  with  longitudinal  ribs  terminating  in 
knobs  like  studs,  and  with  raised  diagonal  Tines  intervening,  forming  « 
chevrony  pattern  ;  this  curious  celt,  and  also  the  spear  above  mentioned, 
are  figured  with  other  antiquities  found  at  Winmarley,  Journal  Brit.  Arch- 
Ass.,  1859,  pi.  24,  p.  234.  A  spear-head  with  apertures  in  the  blade 
eiiata  in  Mr.  Batenian'e  Museum, — A  small  leaf-shaped  blade,  described 
as  a  javelin-hcad,  and  found  in  a  barrow  at  Winwick  with  a  atone  hammer 
or  axe-head  pierced  for  a  haft,  these  objects  being  deposited  within  an  urn, 
of  which  a  few  portiona  scored  with  chevrony  ornament  were  preserved. 
The  bronze  relic  measures  4^  iochea  in  length,  by  1^  inch  greateat  width  ; 
it  has  a  thin  tang,  perforated  at  its  extremity  for  a  rivet.  This  blode,  and 
the  atone  axe,«re  figured  in  Dr.  Robson's  Memoir  on  the  Tumuli  at  Winwick, 
Trans.  Hist.  Soc.  Lane,  vol.  xii.  pi.  vii.  p.  189. — A  bronze  box,  pre- 
cisely resembling  thoae  formed  at  Lincoln,  as  noticed  in  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Museum  formed  during  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  in  that  city,  p.  xiz., 
and  stated  to  have  there  occurred  with  Roman  remains  (see  woodcut).     The 
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specimen  exhibited  ia  of  rather  larger  dimenaiona,  diameter,  including  the 
hinge  and  fastening,  3  inches,  height  1  inch  ;  it  nas  found  in  1845  in 
cleaning  out  the  most  at  Bewsej 
Hall,    now   filled  up,    and   was 
presented  to  the  Warrington  mu- 
seum by  Mr.Perrin;  Boraesingular 
BpooU' handles  of  stag's  liorn  were 
also  found  ;    no  trace  of  Roman 
occupation  has  been  noticed  in 
the  locality.    The  lid  of  a  similar 
bronze  box  waq  found  vrith  mis- 
cellaneooH  medlffival  relics,  col- 
lected by  the  Rev.   QreviUo  J.  _  _ 
Chester,  on  the  shore  at  Dun^               b™„  Co..  Lincoln.  Original  .i«. 
wich,  Suflblk,  great  part  of  that  ancient  city  having  been  submerged. 

Bj  Dr.  James  K^sdrick,  M.D. — A  bronze  celt  of  the  simplest  form,  found 
at  Riadon,  near  W^arrington,  ornamented  with  punched  linea  in  very  unusual 
manner.— A  bronze  palstave,  length  6  inches,  without  any  side-loop.  It 
was  found  at  Winwiek  with  a  broad  flat  ring  of  bronze,  diameter  I  f  inch, 
bearing  an  impressed  mark  resembling  an  arrow  head.  Dr.  Kendrick  sup- 
pones  that  the  ring  may  hare  been  attached  to  the  wooden  haft  of  the 
polatare,  as  a  ferrule  to  prerent  its  splitting.  These  objects  are  noticed, 
Jonm.  Arcb.  Aas.  1838,  p.  269,  and  figured  (6.  p.  236,  pi.  24.  In  the 
Britbh  Kuseum  there  is  a  stone  mould  for  flat  rings,  similar  to  that 
exhibited,  and  for  axe-blades. — A  brass  ewer  in  form  of  a  mounted  knight, 
a  remarkable  specimen  of  a  class  of  mediieTal  vessels  used  for  holding 
liquids,  and  sometimes  possibly  as  eoHpiles,  Examples  hare  been  noticed 
in  this  Jpumal,  vol.  vi.  p.  285 ;  vol.  xv,  p.  280  ;  Journal  of  the  Arch, 
Assoc.  1857,  p.  130,  where  that  exhibited  is  fignred ;  and  in  the  Illustrated 
Handbook  of  the  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  396.  It  measures  10  inches 
in  height,  weight  4J  lbs.  In  the  cliest  of  ihv  horse  there  is  a  metal  pipe, 
where  probably  the  liquid  poured  into  it  at  an  aperture  on  the  horse's 
head,  was  drawn  off.  The  costume  is  that  of  ^le  earlier  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  being  armour  of  mail  with  a  head-piece  and  some 
portions  of  plate,  a  surcoat  with  foliated  skirt,  roweied  spurs,  &c.  The 
right  arm  is  upraised,  as  if  the  kniglit  was  in  the  act  of  lifting  up  bis 
visor,  but  probably  the  hand  grasped  a  sword  now  lost. 

By  Mr.  Robert  Stepeexsos,  of  Warrington. — Portions  of  three  bronze 
bridle-bits,  fotmd  with  three  gold  torques  and  part  of  a  bracelet,  in  railway 
enttings,  in  or  near  a  tnmulus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brigg,  Lincolnshire. 
The  whole  of  these  highly  curious  objects  are  figured,  Journ.  Arcb.  Ass. 
1SS9,  p.  225.  The  ornamentation  of  these  remarkable  snaffie-bits  resem- 
bles that  of  the  relics  found  at  Stantrick,  Yorkshire,  and  at  Polden  Hill, 
Somerset.  The  workmanship  is  very  skilful ;  the  rings  aro  cast  upon  iron 
cores,  probably  for  strength.  These  bridle-bits  belong  to  the  remarkable 
class  of  ancient  remains  regarded  b;  Mr.  Franks  as  appertaining  to  the  latest 
period  of  the  Celtic  population  of  Britain,  and  of  which  he  has  described 
certain  striking  eKamples  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
vol.  It.  p.  144. 

By  Mr.  Abtbur  Trollofe, — A  coUectioD  of  bronzo  objects  found, 
December,  1860,  in  the  parish  of  Nettleham,  three  miles  from  Lincoln,  to 
the  H,B„  near  the  road  to  Wragby.    They  lay  in  a  cavity  in  clay,  at  a 
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depth  of  3 J  feet,  and  oonust  of  two  spears,  tiro  socketed  celts  of  a.  rare 
tjpe,  four  palstaves  of  which  three  only  bare  eide-loopa ;  also  a  bronse  tube 
closed  at  its  smaller  extremity,  leogth  8i  iaches,  diameter  firc-eigbthe 
inch  at  top,  half  an  inch  at  the  bottom.  See  woodcuts,  half  the  length  of 
the  originals,  Mr.  Brackstone  exhibited  a  socketed  celt  of  singular  form, 
similar  in  some  degree  to  those  found  at  Lincoln,  but  with  zigzag  oni&- 
menta.  Sec  woodcut,  infra,  p.  162.  Another,  found  in  Norfolk,  was  ex- 
hibited hy  Ur.  Qoddard  Johnson  in  the  museum  during  the  meeting  of  the 
Institute  in  that  city.  A  bronze  tube,  similar  to  that  above  noticed,  aad 
measuring  9|  inchea  in  length,  with  a  rivet-hole  3^  inches  from  the  upper 
end,  was  found  with  four  spears,  nineteen  socketed  celts,  palstaves,  and 
broken  weapons,  in  October,  1860,  at  Nottingham;  an  account  of  the 
discovery  will  be  given  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
Another  example  of  such  a  tube,  found  in  Devon,  was  exhibited  by  Ur.  C. 
Tucker.  The  intention  of  tubes  of  this  description,  which  in  every  inatanec 
are  closed  at  their  smaller  extremities,  has  not  been  explained. 

By  Mr.  B.  T.  Stbtbkb,  of  Salisbury, — A  bronze  weapoa  of  rare  typo 
in  England,  the  long  narrow  blade,  of  which  another  speciniea  has  been 
described  above,  exhibited  by  Ur.  Fortnum.  It  was  found  in  I860  at 
Fisherton  Anger,  near  Salisbury,  in  excavating  foundations,  and  it  lay  at  a 
depth  of  about  4  feet,  resting  on  drift  gravel  covered  by  vegetable  mould  ; 
no  pottery  or  bones  were  found  with  it ;  it  lay  in  a  shallow  basin  or  cavity 
in  the  surface  of  the  bed  of  gravel.  Length  of  the  blade  14]  inches. — 
Several  bronze  spiked  rings,  similar  to  that  figured  infra,  p.  161 ;  one  of 
them  described  as  found  near  Strond,  Gtoucestershire. — A  bronze  object  of 
unknown  use,  probably  found  in  Ireland  ;  it  may  have  been  the  bouterolle 
or  tip  of  a  scabbard. — Also  a  few  mediaeval  relics,  pilgrims'  signs  of  lead, 
found  at  Salisbury  in  1859,  one  of  St.  Cbristepher,  another  represents  an 
angel ;  see  Mr.  Akerman's  notice  of  dgnaevla  found  at  Salisbury,  in  the 
Wilts  Archieol.  Mag.  vol,  iii.  p.  94,  where  several  are  figured. 

By  Mr.  R.  Falener,  of  Devizes.— A  drawing  of  the  bronze  weapon  found 
ot  Fishertou  Anger,  as  above  mentioned  ;  also  another  of  a  bronze  sword 
found  in  a  stone  coffin  at  Bath,  and  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land from  Ur,  Harris,  of  that  place ;  it  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Alnwick 
Castle, — Several  curious  relics  found  in  a  barrow  on  Roundway  Hill,  near 
Devizes,  April,  1855,  as  related  in  the  Wilts  ArchKol.  Mag.  vol.  iii.  p.  185. 
They  consist  of  a  plain  thin  bronze  blade,  10  inches  long,  2\  inches  wide, 
at  the  handle  ;  an  oblong  tablet  of  chlorite  slate,  4g  inchea  long,  I^  wide, 
pierced  with  a  hole  at  each  of  ils  angles ;  it  lay  in  front  of  the  breast ;  a 
small  barbed  arrow-head  of  flint,  and  a  bronze  fragment,  possibly  the  tang 
of  a  knife  or  smnll  weapon  of  which  the  blade  had  wasted  away. — A  large 
iron  key  fouud  with  a  cinerary  interment  in  Millbarrow,  at  Winterboome 
Uonkton,  near  Abury,  Wilts, 

By  Mr.  Chakles  Tdckbb,  F,S,A. — A  large  barbed  spear-head  of  bronte 
found  with  several  others,  in  a  very  decayed  state,  at  a  place  known  aa 
"Bloody  Pool,''  in  the  parish  of  South  Brent,  Devon,  on  the  verge  of 
Dartmoor.  With  the  spears  were  found  pieces  of  bronze  tube,  which  jaay 
have  been  affixed  as  ferrules  to  the  lower  extremities  of  the  shafts.  Similar 
tubes  have  been  found  elsewhere  with  weapons  of  bronze,  as  reeeutly  at 
Nottingham,  and  also  at  Lincoln,  (See  the  notice  of  anUquities  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Trsllope.)  The  spear  here  figured  had  measured,  as  nearly  as  could 
be  ascertained,  14  inches  ;  breadth  of  the  blade,  2|  inches ;  length  of  tbo 
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tobe  about  7  inches  j  each  tube  is  closed  at  the  smaller  eitremitj.  Oae 
of  the  spears  was  not  barbed,  Tbe  riTCts  which  Berred  to  affix  the  head 
to  the  abaft  were  perfect  as  ^own  in  tlie 
woodcut. — Casts  from  two  moulds  for  blade* 
weapons  of  metal,  found  at  Borey  Tracej, 
near  Knighton,  in  the  parish  of  Heonock, 
Deron.  (See  cuts,  next  page.)  Each  mould 
«ns  formed  of  two  pieces  which,  when  found, 
were  placed  togeUier  as  when  adjusted  for 
casting;  the;  separated  when  removed  from 
the  drift-sand  and  gravel  in  which  they  Iny. 
These  unique  moulds  arc  formed  of  a 
etrong  tight  greea  micaceous  schist,  similar 
to  that  found  in  Cornwall,  and  very  heavy. 
The  pair  of  moulds  weigh  about  12  lbs. 
A  more  detailed  account  of  the  discovery 
is  given  in  this  Journal,  vol.  ix.,  p.  185. 
These  moulds  claim  special  attention,  .as 
presenting  evidence  of  the  actual  manu- 
facture in  South  Britain  of  the  metal 
blades,  so  rarely  found  except  in  Ireland, 
sod  described  by  Mr.  Wilde,  Cata!.  Mus. 
itoy.  I.  A.,  p.  548,  as  "  rapier  swords.''  ' 

By  Mr.  J.  £.  Rolls. — A  barbed  bronze 
spear-head,  found  in  1856  in  cutting  a 
draia  in  the  parish  of  Fendoylao,  Gla- 
morganshire. It  lay  embedded  in  sandy 
gravel,  under  peaty  surface  soil.  There 
is  a  small  brook  near  the  spot,  on  tlio 
northern  slope  of  a  volley ;  and  the  site 
was  formerly  wooded,  several  trunks  of 
oaks  being  found  embedded  where  the  spear 
lay.  Length,  including  a  short  socketpicrced  ^\ 
for  a  rivet,  7  inches  ;  breadth  across  the  ^ 
barbs,  3^  inches.  A  few  other  o:iamplc8 
nf  bronze  barbed  spears  have  been  de- 
scribed, and  it  is  remarkable  that  all  the 
relics  of  this  class  have  been  found  in 
localities  suggesting  that  they  may  have 

been  used  as  fish-spears.    Of  the  examples         Btodes  8i«ar  rouud  In  Devon, 
in  question  those  found  at  Bloody  Pool, 

Devon  (here  figured],  are  remarkable  for  their  large  dimensions  ; 
snotber,  found  in  the  hed  of  the  Severn,  near  Worcester,  is  figured  in  this 
Journal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  187  ;  a  spear,  almost  precisely  similar,  and  measuring 
in  length  obout  lOi  inches,  was  found  in  peat  at  Speen,  Berkshire,  and 
is  figured.  Journal  Brit.  Arch.  Ass.  1860,  p.  322. 

By  Mr.  W.  J.  BEBNnABD  SiHTn. — A  fine  bronze  spear-head,  found  in 
the  bank  of  the  Thames  at  Cremorne. — A  bronze  blade  of  a  type  com- 
paratively rare  in  England  ;  aimilar  weapons,  usually  somewhat  curved,  aro 
found  in  Ireland.  It  was  found  in  Shropshire,  nnd  was  presented  to  the 
present  possessor  by  Mr.  Anstice,  of  Madeloy  Wood,  in  thatoounty.  Lengtti, 
121  inches;  greatest  breadth,  31  inches.  (See  woodcut,  next  page.) — A  small  t 
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jiTelin-Iiead,  wHk  Bide  loops,  found  at  Littlemore,  Oxfordshire.- — A  bronze 
•pear,  part  of  the  hoard  discovered  in  1835,  near  barroirB  at  Willow  Moor, 
on  the  S.B.  side  of  the  Wrekin,  as  described  in  Ur.  Hartsfaome's  "  Salopa 
ADtiqaa,"p.  95,  where  specimens  are  figured.  Upwards  of  200  spears  were 
found  with  a  celt  and  some  whetstones, — A  maasiTe  bronze  spear-head  of 


pyramidal  form,  place  of  discorery  nnknown  ;  another  example  of  ordinary 
form  from  Italy  ;  and  two  bronze  arrow-heads,  one  of  which  was  foand  on 
the  track  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  the  other  described  ss 
Sabyloaish. — A  bronze  spiked  maul-bead,  probably  obtained  in  Ireland; 
it  was  formerly  in  Mr.  Doubleday's  collection.  Compare  fig.  361,  p.  493, 
Wilde's  Calal.  Uus.  B.  Irish  Acad. — A  singnlar  penitential  chain,  of  rery 
skilful  workmanship,  and  so  fashioned  as  to  inflict  intolerable  suffering  on 
the  wearer. 

From  tbe  collection  of  the  Ahchaoloqical  Ikstitcte. — A  bronze  spiked 
mace-head,  atated  to  have  been  found  in  a  well  at  Great  fiedwyn,  Wilts. 


Length,  3  inches.     (See  woodcut.)    These  relics  of  bronze,  as  also  the 
spiked  rings,  of  which  a  specimen  found  at  Lidgate,  Suffolk  (original  size). 


is  here  figured,  ore  comporaliTely  rare  in  this  country.     The  mace-heads 
deacribed  by  Ur.  Wilde  as  "  battle -maces,"  occur  in  Ireland.     Catal.  Uus. 
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B.  I.  A.,  fig.  361,  no.  297;  Dublin  Teanj  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  20. 
Examples  are  figured  in  Lindenscbmit,  Alterth.  heldn.  Vorteit,  heft  8, 
t.  2. — BroDEO  blade,  found  in  a  bog  in  the  parish  of  Inchigocia,  co.  Cork ; 
length,  10}  in.  See  woodcut  on  the  prenous  page.  Compare  Catal,  Miu. 
E.  I.  A.,  p.  447. 

By  Mr.  R.  H.  Bb&ckstone. — A  Terj  extensive  series  of  veapODS,  im- 
plementa,  and  personal  omameDta  of  bronze,  chiefly  of  the  earlier  periods, 
including  examples  of  Terjr  rare  and  interesting  character,  and,  with  Bome 
feir  remarkable  exceptions,  they  were  found  in  Ireland.  The;  coDsisted 
of  celts,  palstaves,  socketed  celts,  &c.,  of  every  form,  and  including  some 
rare  and  highly  oruamented  types  ;  swords,  daggers,  bladea  in  great  vanety 
of  dimension  and  fashion ;  rapier  swords,  socketed  blades,  a  rare  weapon 
with  the  handle  open  and  cast  in  the  same  piece  with  the  blade  (compare 
Wilde's  Catal.  Mus.  R.  I.  A.,  pp.  465,  467)  ;  a  remarkable  tapler-blade, 
found  in  the  county  Galway,  and  measurbg  16^  in.  iu  length,  very  similar 
to  that  above  described  from  Fieberton  Anger  ;  numerous  spear,  javelin, 
and  arrow-heada  ;  chisels,  gouges,  and  other  mechanical  implements ; 
spiked  mauls,  bells,  bridle-bits,  amongst  which  were  specimens  of  very 
curious  and  skilful  workmanship  ;  spurs,  stirrups,  scabbard-mounts,  "  ring- 
money,"  and  rings  of  all  kinds,  including  several  of  the  singular  typo 
figured  in  Wilde's  Catalogue,  p.  57$.  Amongst  the  uumerous  celts  of 
unusual  and  interesting  character  was  that  here  figured ;  length,  about  4 


inches. — Also  a  remarkable  socketed  celt  of  unusual  size  and  a  uassire 
bronze  ring  found  with  it  in  ^e  bed  of  the  Thames,  opposite  Somerset 
House.  This  discovery  claims  notice  as  compared  with  that  of  a  similar 
celt  found  near  Tadcaster,  Yorkshire,  to  the  side  loop  of  which  was  attached 
a  bronze  ring  like  an  armlet,  upon  which  was  another  ring  or  bead  of 
jot,  as  figured,  Archaaologia,  vol.  zvi.,  p.  363.     This  scries  of  Irish  an- 


tiquities, unique  in  extent  and  variety  in  this  country,  included  also  a 
multiplicity  of  personal  ornaments,  and  examples  of  most  elaborate  work  in 
metals,  such  as  pins,  rings,  ring-brooches,  ponannular  ornaments,  armlets, 
&c>    The  objecta  first  mentioned  are  figured  in  very  great  variety  in  Ur. 
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Wilde's  Cstd.  Mas,  R.  I.  A.|  pp.  554-566.    The  curious  specimen  here 
giren  from  Hr.  Brackstone'a  Museum  was  found  in  the  count;  WoBtmoatb.  A 


broocb,  here  also  fibred  (original  size),  is  of  tasteful  design,  the  aeus  being 
eSipped  by  two  floral  ornaments,  the  deep  caTJties  having  doubtless  been 
origtnsUj  filled  with  enamel  or  inlaid  metals.  This  curious  brooch  was 
foond  in  a  barrow  at  Skr^ne,  near  Tara,  oountj  Ucatb.     The  bronxo 


bridle-bifg  and  ornaments  of  harness  were  amongst  the  most  interesting 
kIics  in  the  large  collection  entrusted  by  Ur.  Brackstone  with  his  aocn^i 
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tomod  liberality,  to  enricli  the  eeries  formed  on  thepreient  occanon,  and  of 
which  ve  regret  to  he  uoahle  to  giro  a  more  full  deieriptian.  The  snaffie- 
bits  found  in  Ireland  are  often  lingularlf  elegant  in  deugn,  and  finbhod 
with  great  akill.  We  are  enabled  bj  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Shirley  to  place 
before  our  readers  an  unusually  perfect  specimen  in  his  possession,  fonnd 
in  a  fort  at  Lough  Fea,  TJlster>  See  woodcut,  previous  page.  No  other  bridle 
with  a  bit  of  iron  in  perfect  state  has  been,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  dis- 
cOTCred.  Amongst  bronse  stirrups  in  Mr.  Brackstone's  Uuseum,  a  pair 
singular  in  fashion  deserve  mentjon  ;  to  one  side  of  each  is  affixed  a  Hnort 
ithank  and  diminutive  rowel,  so  as  to  combine  a  spnr  with  tbe  atirrup.  A 
pair  of  similar  objects  are  in  possesuon  of  Sir  George  S.  Palmer,  Bart ,  nt 
WanJip  Hall,  Leicestersbire.  They  are  probably  of  no  very  remote  antiquity. 
By  Mr.  Albert  Wat. — A  aeries  of  casts  in  plaster  and  braes,  from 
moulds  found  in  Great  Britain,  proving  the  actual  mannfacturo  of  celts, 
epears,  and  other  weapons  of  hronzo  in  the  British  Islands. — I.  Stone 
mould,  fonnd  1S46,  in  Anglcsea;  it  is  a  moiety  of  a  mould  for  spears,  socketed 
celts,  &c. ;  figured  in  this  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  257. — 2.  Central  portion  of 
a  stone  mould  for  socketed  celts,  found  at  Everly,  Wills ;  figured  in  the 
"JBarrow  Diggers,"  p.  78. — 3,  Moiety  of  a  stone  mould  for  celts,  found  in 
the  parish  of  Milton,  Dorset,  and  now  in  the  Dorchester  Museum  ;  figured 
ibid.  p.  75. — 4.  Bronze  mould  for  celts,  in  Brit.  Mus.  ;  figured  Arcliieo- 
logia,  vol.  V.  pi.  7,  and  in  this  Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  336. — 5.  Bronze  mould 
for  celts,  found  near  Norwich ;  figured  Trans,  of  the  Institute  at  Norwich, 
Mus.  Catal.  p.  ;[XTi. — 6.  Bronze  mould  for  celts  found  in  the  fen  at 
Washingboro',  near  Lincoln  ;  a  very  good  example. — 7.  Two  bronse 
moulds  for  palstaves,  found  1800,  in  Danesfield,  Bangor,  and  fonnei^y  at 
Stowe  ;  at  the  dispersion  of  the  collection  there,  in  I84S,  one  moiety  of 
each  mould,  through  their  being  inadvertently  ill-assorted,  came  into  tfao 
possession  of  the  late  Lord  Braybrooke,  the  other  moieties  being  purchased 
for  the  British  Museum.  One  of  the  latter  is  figured  in  Mr.  Yates'  Memcur 
on  the  Use  of  Bronze  Celts  in  Military  Operations,  in  this  Journal,  toI.  vi. 
p.  385 ;  Archffiol.  Camb.,  vol.  ii.  third  series,  p.  128. — 8.  Casta  of  tiro 
curious  stone  moulds  for  celts,  found  1849,  in  the  parish  of  Rosskeen, 
Ross-shire ;  figured  in  Wilson's  Frohistorio  Annals  of  Scotland,  pp.  223, 
224. — 9.  Large  stone  mould  for  celts  and  certain  objects  of  unknown  use  ; 
found  in  Ayrshire,  1851  ;  figured  Proceedings  Antiqu.  Scot.,  vol.  1.  p.  45  ; 
Catal.  Mus.  Edinburgh  Meeting  Aroh.  Instit.  p.  21.— 10.  Cast  of  a 
bronze  mould  found  at  Th£ville,  Cherbourg.  See  notices  of  other  monlda 
for  celts,  spears,  &c.,  in  the  Memoir  by  Mr.  Dunoyer,  in  this  Jooma], 
vol.  iv.  p.  327 ;  Mr.  Yates'  Memoir  on  Celts,  vol.  vi.  p.  384 ;  Pro- 
ceedings Antiqu.  Scot.,  vol  ii.  p.  34;  Wilde's  Catal.  Mus.  R.  I.  A., 
p.  392.  A  mould  for  socketed  celts  {two  pieces),  found  in  Cleveland 
with  bronze  chisels,  gouges,  &c,  is  in  Mr.  Bateman's  Museum,  and 
also  a  mould  of  Bchistose  stone,  with  three  cavities  for  producing  celts  of 
the  simplest  type  ;  it  was  found  near  Carrickfergus. — Photograph  of  a  fine 
bronze  mould  for  palstaves,  found  with  numerous  antiquities  of  bronze,  on 
the  site  of  a  lake-dwelling  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  near  Merges,  and  now 
in  the  collection  of  M.  Fonl,  of  Merges.  Objects  of  this  class  are  rare  in 
continental  collections  ;  in  the  Museum  at  Clerraont,  in  France,  there  are 
the  two  moieties  of  a  quadruple  stone  mould  for  palstaves  of  three  types, 
and  a  point  or  ferrule ;  it  is  similar  in  form  and  adjustment  to  that  ab6v&> 
mentioned,  found  in  Angtesea.— A  remarkable  bronze  celt,  elaborately 
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striated  With  h&mmered  atrokea  ;  the  sides  shortilj  ridged,  and  oraameutei] 
with  dii^onal  grooves,  produced  apparently  by  the  hammer.  There  is  a 
very  slight  central  ridge.  Celts  thus  oroameoted  with  hammered  or 
engraved  work,  although  rare  in  England,  occur  in  the  southern  counties ; 
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Bionza  enfr*™!  C«lt,  Cnuid  near  Lewaa. 

the  moat  elaborate  specimen  is  that  here  figured,  found  near  Lewos.  Its 
length  is  6^  in. ;  that  exhibited,  closely  similar  in  form,  measures  6  in. ;  it 
was  found  at  Liss,  near  FetersScld.  Celts  thus  ornamented  are  comparatively 
common  in  Ireland. — Bronio  arrow,  or  javclin-hoad,  of  a  rare  type,  found 
near  Clonmcl,  with  a  socket  far  the  shaft  and  a  loop  at  each  aide;     Sco 


woodcut,  original  size.  See  also  Wilde's  Catal.  Mus.  K.  I.  A.,  pp.  379, 390. 
— Fac-eimile  of  a  tuM^nze  spear-head  of  unusual  size  and  rare  type,  found  in 
Horayshire  ;    it  measuring  I9J  in.  iu  length  ;  the  blado  is  unusually  thin. 


and  cast  with  peculiar  skill ;  the  socket  is  not  perforated  for  a  rivet. 
Compare  a  like  spear,  of  smaller  dimensions,  Wilde  s  Catal.  Mus.  R.  I.  A., 
fig.  365,  p.  496. 

By  Mr.  Jaues  Dbardbh,  F.S.A. — A  bronze  headed  collar,  the  most 
remarkable  example,  possibly,  of  the  curious  class  of  ornaments  of  bronie, 
designated  by  Mr.  Birch  "  headed  Torques,"  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Tore  of 
the  Ce]ta,  in  this  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  32.  It  was  found,  about  I83I,  in  » 
quanr  at  Mowroad,  Rochdale,  Lancashire  ;   it  lay  under  the  roots  of  an 
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aged  obIc.  See  Kr.  Whatton'a  notice  of  the  diMorerj,  Arclisologia,  voL 
xxT.  p.  595.  The  beaded  portion  consiata  of  eleren  wreathed  metal  beads. 
BtniDg  upon  an  iron  wire,  and  bearing  a  certain  resemblance  to  those  of 
opaque  glass  attributed  to  an  earlier  period.  Between  the  beads  ars 
introduced  pullej-shaped  rings,  of  which  the  form  m&j  hare  been  copied 
from  Tertebrol  bones  of  fishes.  The  weight  of  this  collar  u  nearly  5  ob, 
A  few  other  specimens  of  "bended  Torques"  hare  occurred  in  Great 
BritJUQ  ;  one,  found  in  1845,  at  Embsaj,  near  Skipton,  Yorkabire,  bas 
been  figured,  Arcbieologia,  rcj.  ziti.  p.  517  ;  a  portion  of  another,  found 
at  Barrow  Cop,  Ferdeswell,  near  Worceater,  is  described  in  this  Journal, 
vol.  iii.  p.  34,  and  figured  Archteologia,  toI.  izi.  p.  554  ;  and  a  third  fine 
specimen  was  brought  before  the  Institute  bj  Mr,  T.  Graj  ;  it  was  found 
in  Lochar  Uoas,  Dumfriesshire,  deposited  in  a  amall  bronie  basin,  which, 
with  the  collar,  ia  now  deposited  in  the  Britiah  Museum.  Several  hronse 
collars  found  in  German;  and  Switierland,  including  two  fonnd  by  Baron 
G.  von  Bonatetten,  and  in  which  tbe  tradition  of  the  beaded  type  is  pre- 
served, are  figured  by  Lindenachmit,  Altcrth,  una.  heidniscben  Vorzeit,  a 
Tcrj  accurate  and  valuable  work  in  which  every  claas  of  anUquities  of  the 
earlier  periods  will  be  found  admirably  illustrated. 

By  the  Rev.  Tullie  Coiuithwaite. — Several  specimens  of  Irish  celta ; 
ft  paiataTe  fonnd  in  eo.  Cavau  ;  several  fiat  bronze  ringa,  about  Hin.  in 
diameter,  "fonnd  in  the  gravo  of  Hial  of  the  nine  hostages;'*  and  ft 
bronze  tripod  caldron  with  two  handles,  found,  1848,  in  the  King's  Hosa, 
CO.  Antrim  ;  diaui.  8  in.,  height,  7  in.  See  in  Wilde's  CaUl.  Mas.  R.  I. 
Acad.,  pp.  528 — 536,  various  types  of  bronze  Teasels  fonnd  in  Ireland, 
both  riveted  and  cast;  and  a  tripod  caldron,  DuhUn  Fenny  Jonmal,  vol.  i. 
p.  84. 

By  the  Yery  Rev.  C&KOH  Roce. — A  bronze  celt  of  the  simplest  form, 
found  in  Ireland,  and  of  unnsuolly  large  dimensions. 

By  Mr.  W.  M.  Wtlib,  F.SjV.— Bronzo  ornaments  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  consisting  of  brooches  of  acypliate  and  other  forms,  curiously  chased 
nnd  partly  gilded  ;  alao  rings,  and  other  relics  of  bronze,  discovered  by 
Mr.  Wjlie,  in  Gloucestershire,  in  1850,  and  described  in  his  account  c^ 
the  ezcnvations,  entitled  "Fairford  Graves." 

By  Mr.  W.  Blaokkore. — An  iron  sword,  closely  resembling  in  form 
the  bronze  leaf-shaped  awords  found  in  the  British  Islands.  It  was  brought 
from  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  was  presented  to  Mr.  Blackmore  by  an 
African  merchant,  who  purchased  it  from  a  native  at  Bonny,  in  Western 
Africa.  This  weapon  was  stated  to  be  "great  j"ju,"  or  very  rare,  and 
obtained  from  the  remote  parts  of  the  continent.  Mr.  Blackmore  hod  been 
informed  that  the  natives  of  the  interior  are  very  superior  to  thoae  dwelling 
on  ihe  coast ;  Ibey  excel  in  skill  in  manufactures,  as  well  as  in  person^ 
appearance,  and  that  they  bear  greater  resemblance  to  the  Caucasian  than 
to  tbe  Negro  tjpe  of  mankind.  The  hilt  of  the  sword  has  a  remarkable 
small  gripe,  it  has  no  cross-guard,  and  is  ornamented  with  strings  of  cowrie 
shells.  The  scabbard  is  of  wood,  covered  with  akin,  cuiioualy  ornamented, 
its  apex  spreading;  out  into  a  lozenge- shaped  termination,  recalling  the 
fashion  of  some  like  objects  of  the  later  Celtic  period. 

By  Mr,  J,  J.  Rooebs,  M.F. — Fortions  of  Roman  pottery,  with  mig- 
celtaneous  relics,  unquestionably  of  Roman  times,  found,  November,  1860, 
at  Carminow,  near  Helston,  Cornwall,  at  a  depth  of  abont  2  feet.  These 
Testiges  of  Roman  occupation  lay  with  ashes,  bones  of  animals,  portions  of 
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ehftKoal,  black  mould,  inc.,  and  a  C0D«derable  qoanUtj  of  largo  etoneB, 
which  although  DOt  heim,  or  in  an;  arraDgement,  ma;  probably  be  remains 
of  BOue  a&cicDt  dtrelling.  The  pottery  was  ia  abunaaDce ;  a  Btnall  bell- 
ebaped  relic  of  bronze  was  found,  formed  with  a  ring  for  BUBpeneioB,  also 
a  thin  perforated  diik  of  the  clay-slate  of  the  diatrtct,  diam.  3  inches, 
similar  to  objects  constantly  noticed  with  Roman  remains.  The  spot  is 
situated  in  a  field  known  as  the  "  Post  Field,''  from  a  rudely  shaped  erect 
stone  baring  stood  there,  apparently  for  no  agricultural  purpose,  and  not 
improbably  a  relic  of  remote  antiquity.  It  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  coast 
of  MoDots  Bay,  and  about  300  yards  from  the  Loe-Bar,  a  bank  of  ihingle 
which  separates  a  email  freshwater  lake,  known  as  the  Loo  Pool,  from  the 
tea.  At  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  are  the  balf-ruined  remaios  of  the 
family  manor-house  of  the  Carminow,  and  traces  of  earthworks  are  to  bo 
seen  near  the  site  where  the  Boman  relics  above  described  wore  disinterred. 

By  Mr.  Schahf,  F.S.A. — Tracings  of  two  portraits  at  Windsor  Castle, 
which  by  permission  of  Her  Majesty  bad  been  exhibited  on  February  21, 
ulC,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  One  of  these  is  an  early 
portruture  of  the  Bmperor  Charles  Y, ;  be  wears  the  order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  ;  in  his  bond  a  sprig  of  rosemary  (?)  ;  the  other  represents  a  royal 
personage  in  theflower  of  youth,  wearing  a  flat  scarlet  bonnet,  with  a  collar 
of  white  and  red  roses,  and  interrcoing  knots,  formed  by  tasselled  cords 
and  pearls  set  trefoil-wise.  Mr.  Scharf  stated  that  there  is  considerable 
reason  to  beliero  that  this  portrait  represents  Prince  Arthur,  son  of 
Henry  VII,  An  oval  enungne,  with  a  figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (?), 
is  attached  to  the  cap  ;  the  dress  is  crimson,  with  brown  fur  ;  tha  features 
bear  much  resemblance  to  those  of  Henry  VIII,  in  portraits  in  early  life  ; 
this  interesting  pointing  appears  to  represent  a  personage  in  more  advanced 
life  than  sixteen,  which  was  Prince  Arthur's  age  at  his  premature  decease. 

By  Kr.  OcTAVins  Moroah,  M.P. — A  clock  of  curious  construction, 
remarkable  for  its  very  diminutive  size.     Date  about  1600. 

HeDLXVAL  Seals. — By  Mr.  J.  Hopkins,  F,S.A. — Impresstous  of  seals 
of  Qreat  Grimsby,  Lincolnshire,  seven  in  number.  The  ancient  matrices, 
Mr.  Hopkins  stated,  bad  been  recently  restored  ;  they  may  bo  assigned  to 
tbo  thirteenth  century;  having  beendiausedabouttbotimo  of  the  Commou- 
wealtbi  they  were  kept  by  the  successive  elmmberlains  of  the  town,  until 
about  forty  years  since,  when  they  were  stolen  or  lost.  Recently,  however, 
in  a  lecture  upon  Havelok  the  Dane,  delivered  in  London,  reference  had 
been  made  to  the  town  seal  of  Grimsby  on  which  he  was  represented,  with 
regret  that  so  curious  a  relic,  as  also  the  old  seal  of  the  mayor,  had  been 
stolen.  By  singular  coincidence  the  person  who  bod  become  possessed  of 
thesa  seals  was  amongst  the  audience ;  on  bis  intimating  to  the  lecturer 
his  willingness  to  restore  them,  information  was  given  to  the  town-clerk  of 
Grimsby,  and  the  two  matrices  were  given  back.  The  common  seal,  diam. 
2  inches,  has  been  figured,  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  xcviii.  it.  p.  401,  and  also  the 
seal  of  the  mayoralty,  with  detailed  descriptions  by  the  Rev.  George  Oliver. 
The  Dane,  Gryme,  appars  on  the  former,  of  gigantic  stature  ;  behind  him 
i*  Havelok,  tus  protdg^,  and  in  front  the  Princess  Goldehurgh,  whom 
Gryme  espoosed.  A  seal  with  this  design  was  figured  in  Shaw's  Topo- 
grapher, vol,  i.  p.  244,  with  an  account  by  Gervase  HoUis,  from  Harl. 
MS,,  6S20  ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  this  representation,  although 
certainly  unartistic  in  execution,  presents  certjun  variations  from  details 
seen  in  the  esisting  seal,  and  in  the  names  introduced  in  the  field,  sufficient 
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to  causo  the  supposition  that  it  nu^  hare  been  from  a  different  matrix. 
The  majoraltj  seal,  much  defaced,  repreBeots  a  man  blowiag  a  horn,  and 
hunting  the  boar ;  this  design  is  reproduced  on  the  seal  now  used,  pro- 
Tided  bjMr.  William  Brookfl,  mayor  in  1869.  The  four  other  seals,  are, — 
a  small  modem  mayoralty  seal,  nith  an  escutcheon  of  the  arms  of  the 
to>rn,  a  cbevron  between  three  boara'  heads  couped  ;  thia  seal  was  disused 
in  1869 ;  — a  pointed-oval  seal  of  unskilful  workmanship,  charged 
with  an  escutcheon  like  the  last,  and  inscribed — noROnoH  of  oniusBT ; — 
another  seal  of  like  form,  with  the  town  arras,  inscribed, — The  seal  of 
the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  aod  Burgesses  of  the  borough  of  Grimsby,  1836; 
this  was  provided  on  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Reform 
Act,  and  is  the  seal  now  used  ; — lastly,  a  rqund  seal  with  the  town  arms, 
being  that  of  the  Gas  Company,  incorporated  1846.' 

Aprils,  1861. 
Professor  DoHAUtsoH  in  the  Chair- 
In  opening  the  proceedings  FrofoEsor  Donaldson  offered  some  ohserratioDB 
on  the  value  of  the  arrangements  for  the  meetings  of  the  Institute,  which 
the  Central  Committee  had  of  late  carried  out  to  the  general  satisfaction 
of  the  members  and  their  friends.  The  proposition  nhicb  had  been  enter- 
tained, to  give  to  these  periodical  gatherings  a  special  and  more  definite 
character,  could  not  fail  to  draw  forUi  evidence  of  high  value,  auxiliary  not 
only  to  the  history  of  the  arts,  hut  of  mankind,  and  to  illustrate  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mind  and  taste  throughout  all  times.  He  rejoiced  to 
hail,  in  the  efforts  of  the  Institute  thus  directed,  an  impulse  which  must 
tend  to  instruct  our  minds,  to  give  an  intelligent  direction  to  our  tastes,  to 
arouse  a  fresh  interest  in  historical  facta,  to  guide  our  inquiries  into  the 
development  of  Art,  and  to  inspire  ua  with  a  deeper  feeling  for  all  that 
concerns  the  Institutions  and  tbo  History  of  our  country,  or  its  social 
progress  through  bygone  ages.  Professor  Donaldson  regretted  that  absence 
from  England,  in  the  discharge  of  duties  entrusted  to  him  by  tbe 
government,  bad  deprived  him  of  the  gratificaUon  presented  in  previous 
special  exhibitions,  especially  that  illustrative  of  ancient  and  mediieval  art 
in  bronKo,  a  subject  full  of  curious  interest. 

Mr.  JosBFH  BuBTT  read  a  memoir  on  the  application  of  photozincography 
to  tbe  reproduction  of  documents,  as  recently  brought  to  perfection  by 
Col.  Sir  Henry  James,  by  whose  courteous  permission  he  exhibited  a 
facsimile  of  the  Domesday  for  Cornwall,  the  first  result  of  tbia  discovery.' 
Thia  memoir  is  printed  at  p.  126,  ante.  Mr.  Burtt  called  attention  also  to 
admirable  facsimiles  produced  by  aid  of  the  photosincographic  process, 
representing  some  leaves  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  MS.  discovered  at  Gloucester. 

>  ni«  curious  tale  of  Eavelok    and  Havelok  from    a  HS.   in  the  HenJd'a 

Qtynia,  the  siipjiOBed  founder  of  Orimsbf,  College.    S«e  also  Dr.  Latham's  memoir 

laaj  be  foDud  in  the  volume  edited  by  on    Qrjme,     Report    of   the    lAncoln 

Sir  F.  Haddeu,  for  the  Boxburghe  club,  DioeeBsn  Arch.  Sec.  16GB. 
entitled  "  Tbe  Lay  of  Havelok ;  '  aubBe-  '  The  Cornwall  Domeadaj  may  now 

quantly  published   also  b;  M.    Michel.  bo  obtained  from  Hr.  Stanford,  Charing 

iSr,   T.   Wright,  in    bis  edition  of  tbe  Croee.    Price  4t.  6A    The  portaona  for 

Anglo-Norman  Chronicle  of  Oaimar,  for  Middles^  and  Hampebire  are  in  pi«{*' 

tbe  Caiton  Society,  has  given  the  Ia;  of  ration. 
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Tfiese  facsiuiles  are  prepared  aa  illustratione  of  a  dissertation  on  the  times 
of  St.  Strythnn,  to  be  published  b;  tbe  Rer.  John  Earle.  Mr.  Burtt  coa< 
daded  hj  placing  before  the  meeting  the  ancient  covers  of  tho  Domesdaj 
Book,  intelj  rebouod.  He  had  been  permitted  bj  the  Moster  of  the  Rolla 
to  bring  for  examiuation  this  venerable  exanipte  of  the  art  of  bookbinding  ; 
it  is,  however,  long  posterior  in  date  to  that  of  the  Survey.  In  1320  pay- 
ments were  made  to  William  the  Boolibinder,  of  London,  for  binding  and 
repairing  the  Book  of  Domeadaj  containing  the  record  for  Essex,  Korfoik, 
and  Su^olk.     The  covers  are  possibly  even  of  a  later  period. 

Professor  Dosaldbon  proposed  a  special  vote  of  acknowledgment  to  the 
Uaster  of  the  Rolls,  aod  also  to  the  Director  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  for 
lua  iimdness  in  permitting  this  early  comuunicatioD  of  an  important  dis- 
covery, of  which  the  credit  is  due  to  Sir  Henry  James'  scientific  skill  and 
peraererance.  He  poioted  out  the  value  of  such  an  auxiliary  to  arch  geo- 
logical science,  especially  in  the  reproduction  of  MSS.  and  docnments 
with  nnerring  fidelity,  attainable  by  no  other  process. 

Mr.  DioBY  Wyatt  then  proceeded  to  discourse  on  the  subject  Bpecially 
telected  for  illustration, — Textile  Manufactures  and  Embroideries,  of  which 
a  remarkable  collection  was  exhibited  on  the  occasion.  He  commenced 
villi  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  weaving  from  the  most  remote 
periods.  The  necessity  of  supplying  some  other  covering  besides  the  skina 
ofaoimals,  the  primitive  garments  used  by  our  first  parents,  must  have 
speedily  suggested  some  contrivance  to  knit  together  strips  of  leather, 
vegetable  fibre,  seaweed,  papyrus,  or  any  other  available  materials,  such 
ai  hare  been  found  employed  amongst  savage  races  until  recent  times. 
Tho  subject  of  such  aboriginal  efforts  hod  been  discussed  by  Professor 
Semper,  in  whoso  dissertation  many  curious  facts  may  be  found.  The  first 
attempts  to  produce  any  ornamental  enrichment  in  textile  works  may 
probably  he  found  amongst  the  Egyptians,  who  from  a  remote  era  were 
celebrated  for  manufactures  of  Imen  and  other  tisanes,  which  were  ex- 
ported to  other  countries.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  has  given  a  very  early 
representation  of  a  loom  of  the  upright  construction,  or  a  haute  lice;  this 
nay,  indeed,  be  a  conventional  representation — in  other  examples  the 
horizontal  loom  appears.  One  of  tlie  earliest  specimens  of  pat  tern- weaving 
■hich  has  been  brought  to  this  country  is  an  Egyptian  girdle,  mentioned 
by  Ur.  Bonomi,  ornamented  with  a  chccquy  pattern.  Mr.  Wyatt  observed 
that  when  we  read  in  the  Scriptures  of  rich  and  costly  raiment,  it  may  ho 
BDpposed  that  these  were  productions  of  the  needle,  not  of  the  loom.  The 
iiibricatioD  of  tissues  was  duubtless  brought  to  perfection  in  India  at  a  very 
early  period  ;  and,  as  the  arts  and  the  appliances  of  manufactures  have 
probably  undergone  little  change  in  that  counti'y,  the  examination  of  the 
looms  and  technical  contrivances  there  still  in  use  may  throw  light  on  the 
history  of  textile  arts.  The  introduction  of  silk  and  the  sonrces  whence  it 
may  have  been  obtained,  present  questions  full  of  difficulty  ;  there  is  some 
evidence  that  silkworms  were  brought  to  India  about  the  time  of  the 
Christian  era,  probably  from  China.  It  is  to  the  Chinese  that  the  earliest 
use  of  silk  may  be  attributed.  From  some  such  origin  doubtless  silk  was 
derived  in  early  times  by  the  Asiatic  nations,  whose  tissues  were  long  in 
high  estimation.  The  Assyrians,  it  is  believed,  were  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  silk ;  the  representations  of  tissues  amongst  sculptures  recently 
hroQght  to  light  prove  their  skill  in  weaving,  and  give  us  examples  of 
patterns  of  complicated  interlaced  or  knotted  designs,  such  as  it  might  t 
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perplex  wearers  of  the  preeent  day  to  reproduce.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  older  irriters  designate  certain  rich  tisBues  as  Babylooian.  Mr.  Wjratt  ad- 
verted to  the  textile  productions  of  cl a Bsical  antiquity,  those  of  the  Greeka  and 
the  Komana,  It  deserves  remark  that  they  appear  to  have  been  plain,  the 
margins  only  being  enriched  with  ornament ;  the  Koniaoa,  however,  in  later 
UmeB  especially,  affected  costume  of  richer  character.  Id  regard  to  the  loom 
and  its  productions  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  sketch  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Yates  is  a  very  welcome  guide  to  the  arcbsologist.* 
Silk  was  much  in  use  amongst  the  Romans  ;  we  Rnd  frequent  mention  of 
holoserica  and  of  suiserica.  The  Roman  ladies  obtained  precious  garments 
from  Cos,  where,  as  there  is  evidence  to  prove,  silk  had  been  brought  from 
the  iaterior  of  Asia  for  the  purposes  of  manufacture  as  early  as  the  fourth 
oentury,  B.C.  It  is,  however,  to  the  Parthian  conquests,  in  the  century  pre- 
ceding the  Chris^an  era,  that  the  transport  tato  Italy  of  the  rich  productions 
of  central  Asia  may  be  attributed.  We  find  Heliogabalus  reproached  with 
excessive  luxury  in  wearing  a  garment  of  silk  enriched  with  gold.  Ur.  Wyatt 
gave  some  details  regarding  the  vague  notions  of  the  origin  of  silk  as 
possessed  by  the  Romans  arid  other  ancient  natious.  It  is  clear  that 
Aristotle  bad  obtained  knowledge  of  the  silkworm,  but  a  prevalent  idea  long 
existed  that  silk  was  a  thin  fleece  found  on  trees.  Its  origin  was  doubtless 
ehrouded  in  mystery  by  the  Chinese.  This  precious  commodity  appears 
to  have  been  very  sparingly  supplied,  and  its  use  waa  restricted  hj  several 
of  the  emperors.  Towards  the  close  of  the  third  centui^  it  became  more 
generaUy  worn,  and  about  the  time  of  Constantino  greater  intercourse  with 
Persia  and  other  Asiatic  countries  caused  increased  demand  for  costly  stuffs. 
Chrysostom  reprobates  the  extravagance  of  a  garment  decorated  with 
3000  figures.  The  best  exemplifications  of  such  vestures  are  t«  be  sought 
in  mosaioB  at  Rome  and  other  places,  representing  imperial  personagea. 
In  the  time  of  Jus^nian,  a.D.  530,  the  supply  of  silk  being  with  difficulty 
obtained,  eggs  of  the  silkworm  were  conveyed  to  Byiantium  by  monks 
from  some  remote  quarter  of  Asia,  concealed  in  a  reed  ;  the  worms  were 
reared,  an  imperial  monopoly  waa  established,  and  great  revenues  accrued 
to  Justinian  and  his  empress  from  this  lucrative  speculation.  From  Greece 
the  silkworms  were  some  centuries  later  transported  into  Sicily  and  the 
South  of  Europe.  The  vestments  produced  at  Byzantium  were  extremely 
rich,  those  of  very  elaborate  design  having  probably  been  worked  with  the 
needle.  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne  tissues  of  sumptuous  description 
were  brought  to  Burope,  being  presents  sent  to  him  by  the  caliphs,  wrought 
probably  at  Pagdad,  Uosul,  in  Syria,  or  other  Eastern  parts,  where  silk 
might  readily  be  obtained  from  China.  The  vestmenta  found  in  his  tomb 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  are  remarkable  specimens ;  their  design  partakes  of  a 
classical  character,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  may  hare  been 
executed  after  patterns  sent  out  to  the  East.  The  moat  interesting  relics 
of  their  class  in  this  country  are  the  vestments  found  in  the  tomb  of  St. 
Culhbert  at  Durham,  and  figured  in  Mr,  Raine's  account  of  the  discovery. 
Some  of  these  may  be  of  the  period  of  the  Saint,  who  died  a.D.  687, 
whilst  on  one  it  is  stated  that  it  was  made  by  order  of  .rifled,  probably  the 
Queen  of  Edward  the  Elder,  living  about  a,b.  910.  H.  Michel,  in  his  work 
on  Textile  Arts,*  points  out  the  analogy  of  some  of  those  restmenls  with 

*  See  the  artiolei  Ttla  and  Sa-iotan,  by  *  Reobarcbei  but   la  Fubrioatioit  im 

Hr.  YatM,  in  Dr.  Smith's  DicUoiuc;  of      iloBaa  de  aeh,  d'or  et  d'argent. 
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the  so-called  Saracenic  atuSs  ;  it  is  indeed  probable  that  tiie;  were  not 
prodaced  in  Britain.  We  know  that  Wilfrid,  Biahop  of  Lindtafarae  in  the 
■erenth  century,  had  brought  rich  vestures  from  Rome,  and  it  ia  recorded 
that  Bumptuooa  atuffa  were  Rent  bj  Charlemagne  as  preseuts  to  one  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  'kiagt.  Mr.  Wjatt  then  referred  to  seTeral  earl;  examples 
preaerved  in  the  treasuries  of  cathedrals  or  in  muaeume  on  the  continent, 
and  described  bj  M.  Michel  or  in  other  works  in  which  much  valuable 
iofomiatton  would  be  found.  The  first  great  extension  of  the  textile  art 
from  Byzantium  occurred  nnder  the  influence  of  the  Norman  dynaaty  in 
Sicily;  Roger  I.,  in  1H6,  introduced  Greek  artificers,  whose  productions 
natarallj  bear  a  strong  similarity  in  design  to  the  tissues  of  the  Eastern 
lottms.  Mr.  Wyatt  referred  to  the  very  curious  tissues  discovered  in  royal 
tombs  of  the  Norman  race  in  the  cathedral  of  Palermo  :'  on  some  of  these 
are  to  be  observed,  as  in  other  examples,  inscriptions  in  Cufic  or  Oriental 
characters,  imitations  doubtless  of  such  as  were  wrought  on  the  stnjb  of 
KamaacuB,  Bagdad,  or  other  places  celebrated  in  Eastern  arts.*  The 
textile  arts  were  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  Saracens  ;  the  manufacture 
of  silk  was  established  thero  about  1250  by  the  Moorish  King  Muhamod  1., 
and  the  products  of  this  industry  were  exported  to  all  Europe  from  Almerio, 
an  the  coast  of  Andalucia.  Mr,  Wyatt  briefly  noticed  some  romarkable 
specimens  of  woven  and  of  embroidered  work,  such  as  the  celebrated 
Bajenx  Tapestry,  worked  with  the  needle  upon  coarse  linen  ;  however 
rndelj  delineated,  there  is  singular  spirit  and  expression  in  the  design.  We 
owe  the  preservation  of  valuable  eiamples  of  mediteval  stuffs  to  their 
having  been  placed  in  illuminated  MSS.  in  order  to  preserve  the  paintings 
&om  injury  ;  a  remarkable  instance  occurred  at  Le  Puy,  in  Fruice,  where 
not  less  than  eighty  portjona  of  superb  tissues,  all  of  them  of  a  date  prior 
to  the  twelfth  century,  had  been  found  thus  preserved.  Of  numerous 
illustrations  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  supplied  by  vestments  and 
appliances  of  a  sacred  cbaracter,  there  was  none  perhaps  which  would  be 
viewed  with  greater  interest  than  the  mitre  traditionally  attributed  to  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  long  preserved  in  the  sacristy  at  Sens  Cathe- 
dra1>  It  is  now  in  the  possession  'of  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
throngh  whose  kindness  it  had  been  entrusted  for  examination  on  the 
present  occasion,  with  the  curious  apparel  of  an  nmice  worn  by  St.  Thomas, 
formerly  at  Sens,  and  sent  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Haigh.  Mr.  Wyatt  took 
occasion  to  allude  to  another  curious  mitre,  at  Bcaovais,  of  linen  damask 
with  embroidered  orpbreys.  The  Institute  hod  been  indebted  to  Ur.  W* 
Burges  for  an  account  and  representation  of  this  interesting  relic  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  given  in  their  Journal,  vol.  xiii.  p.  139.  Specimens  of 
nnmerons  varieties  of  rich  stn^  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Kensington  Huseam 
and  in  many  continental  collecUons  ;  the  most  extensive  display  being  the 
series  at  Cologne,  belonging  to  Dr.  F.  Bock,  the  author  of  an  admirable 
work  OD  the  subject,'  in  which,  and  in  that  by  M.  Michel,  before  mentioned, 

'  See  Begsli  Sepolcri  del  Duomo  da  CuSc   inscription,    stating  thnt   it  was 

Palenno,  Naples,  1764  ;  uid  aMemoirby  wrought  at  Pslermo  ia  113S;  the  tuuioi 

Ur-  W.  Barges  hi  this  Journal,  vol.  liii  bear  data  1181,  as  appears  b;  a  Latin 

p.  113.  ioBCription.    Theseramarksble  vestments 

*  llje  Imperial  Coronntion  robes,  foi^  were  published  in   1T90  at  Kuremburg 

merlyat  Nurembui^  and  now  at  Vienna,  by  M.  D'Ebner. 

have,  as  Mr.  Burgee  remarks,  an  entirel;  '  Dr.  F.  Bock;   QeBchichte  dec  Utur- 

eastern   compoaitiun ;   the  copa  bears  a  giachen  Qewuider  des  Mittelalters ;  Uiia 
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the  archfeoIogiBt  maj  find  abundant  io formation.  To  Hr.  HartBhome  we 
are  indebted  for  an  excellent  manual,  illuBtrattog  the  peculiar  procesBeB  of 
niediByal  needlework,  eHpecially  in  our  own  country,  where  productions 
flliowing  great  skill  are  to  be  found,  of  as  early  date  as  the  times  of  tbe 
Edwards.  Of  these  the  magnificent  cope,  now  exhibited,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  tbe  convent  of  Syon,  might  be  cited  as  one  of  the  moat  curious 
relics  of  art  of  its  period  ;  the  examples  of  most  frequent  occurrence  are 
those  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Mr.  Wyatl  concluded  his  interesting  dis- 
course by  pointiog  out  some  of  the  more  remarkable  eiamples  in  the  collec- 
tion einibited,  offeriug  also  explana^ons  of  the  technical  processes  of 
manufacture,  especially  of  velvet,  of  which  the  sumptuous  cope  from 
Stonyhurst  College,  of  clotb  of  gold  with  raised  velvet  pile,  cut  and  uncut, 
a  production  of  the  loom  attended  with  extreme  difficulty  of  eiecutiou,  and 
aJso  tbe  magnificent  dalmatics  of  crimson  velvet,  froni  the  Escurial,  with 
two  piles  of  different  heights,  were  noticed  by  Mr.  Wyatt  as  finer,  possibly, 
than  any  examples  which  had  come  under  his  notice.  These  lost  had  been 
contributed  by  the  kindness  of  Sir  Pyers  Mostyn,  Bart.  Mr.  Bigby  Wyatt 
closed  his  discourse  with  a  few  notices  of  tapestries,  of  which  that  in  St. 
Mary's  Hall,  Coventry,  surpasses  in  interest  any  now  to  be  found  in  this 
country  ;  he  directed  attention  to  an  admirable  drawing  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Scharf,  giving  a  faithful  notion  of  its  curious  character.  To  these  siogular 
Bemi-gothic  productions  of  the  loom  succeeded  the  grand  artistic  hangings 
from  the  designs  of  Raffaelle,  now  at  Hampton  Court,  the  tapestries  of 
Arras  or  other  looms  in  the  Netherlands,  and  at  a  later  time,  those  woven 
at  Mortlake  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  magnificent  productions  of 
the  Gobelins,  under  the  influence  of  Louis  XtV.  The  quaint  productions 
of  the  needle  exhibited  on  the  present  occasion,  such  as  the  works  in  high 
relief,  set  with  beads  or  other  minor  accessories,  Nell  Gwynne's  mirror,  and 
specimens  shown  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols,  curiously  accurate  in  costume  and 
minutely  detailed,  were  commended  by  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  as  displaying  do 
slight  ingenuity  in  execution,  and  also  some  artistic  skill,  as  compared  with 
contemporary  productions. 

Professor  Donaldson  expressed  to  Mr.  Wyatt  the  thanks  of  tbe  meeting 
for  his  highly  instructive  discourse,  and  observed  that  in  a  recent  journey 
he  had  observed  the  prevalence  in  the  East  of  certain  traditions  of  t&ate  and 
artistic  influence  derived  from  a  distant  period.  The  influence  to  be  traced 
to  the  Byzantine  empire  had  been  widely  extended,  and  it  was  discernible  ia 
every  class  of  art  throughout  Europe. 

Mr,  W.  BtmoES,  to  whom  we  have  been  indebted  on  several  occasions 
for  notices  of  examples  of  Medieval  Art  communicated  to  the  Institute, 
has  kindly  supplied  the  following  account  of  two  relics  of  textile  art,  which 
may  be  acceptable  as  connected  wi(h  Mr.  Wyatt's  observations,  of  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  offer  a  brief  outline.  Mr.  Surges,  in  his  Memoir 
in  this  Journal,  vol.  xiii.  p.  139,  adverted  to  the  fact  that  inscriptions  in 
Cufic  or  Arabic  characters  are  to  he  found  upon  ancient  tissues  produced 
under  Oriental  or  Saracenic  influence.  He  has  unce  favored  us  with  a  note 
and  representation  of  another  example,  being  a  fragment  of  a  vestment  of 
tbe  twelfth  century,  found  at  Bayonne,  in  1853,  in  the  tomb  of  a  bishop 

work,  in  3*o.,  Isrgel;  illustrated  with  esrlj  tisluos  are  figured  by  the  P&ra 
plates  in  colours,  is  in  coarse  of  publica-      llutiii,  in  bis  Helangoi  ArohJologiqueSb 

tiou  at  Buau.    Some  cuiioue  relics  of 
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of  that  place.  Tbia  relic,  here  figured,  U  now  preserved  at  the  Hotel  de 
Clutij,  where  BCTeral  very  curious  specimens  of  raedifeval  tissues  may  be 
ceen ;  a  crosier,  enameled  in  the  style  of  objects  assigned  to  the  work 
of  Limoget,  &nd  some  other  relics  found  in  tlie  tomb,  bare  there  likewise 
been  deposited.  Mr.  Burges  regards  the  tissue  as  of  the  class  calle<1 
Byzantine,  with  designs  in  imitation  of  those  of  Oriental  stuffs.  Mr.  Vaax 
informs  us  that  the  characters  on  tbia  fragment  do  not  compose  a  word  ; 
he  regards  them  as  an  example  of  Arabic  letters  used  simply  as  ornament; 
if  they  formed  part  of  a,  word,  their  style,  as  he  observes,  would  belong  to 
circa  a.d.  1200,  the  period  of  some  of  the  best  buildings  of  the  Al  Hamra  ; 
but  they  are  undoubtedly  only  introduced  here  as  ornamentation.  De 
liaborde,  in  his  Glossary  appended  to  the  Catalogue  of  Enamels,  &c.  in  the 
LooTTc,  explains  "Lettres  de  SarrBiin,"  or  "  de  Damns,"  aa  signifying 
Arabic  inscriptions  in  imitation  of  those  with  which  tissues,  vessels,  &e, 
obtained  from  the  East  were  decorated,  but  copied  with  ao  great  an  igno- 
rsnce  of  the  language  as  to  present  merely  the  forms  and  aspect  of  Arabia 
letters  ;  in  the  Middle  ages  everything  which  had  an  oriental  appearance, 
indading  objects  of  Greek,  now  convent ionally  termed  Byzantine,  character, 
was  designated  Saracenic.  Such  objects  are  sometimes  described  as  "  i 
oDiTBge  d'oultre  mer,"  namely,  in  the  style  of  the  Levant,  as  brought  bock 
by  the  crusaders  and  imitated  by  all  European  nations.  The  second  frag- 
nicDt  of  tissue,  here  figured,  is  a  specimen  of  vestments  found  in  the  tomb 
of  Henry  VI.,  King  of  Sicily,  deceased  a. n.  1196,  and  noticed  by  Mr.  Digby 
Wyatt,  as  before  mentioned,  Ur.  Bulges  observea  that  it  appeared  on 
examination  to  have  originally  been  of  the  colour  termed  diarhodon,  signi- 
fying that  it  dazzled  the  eyes  like  fire.  It  has  now,  howevor,  lost  its 
brilliancy,  and  is  of  the  colour  of  mulberries.  The  inventory  of  the 
Capetla  Reale,  in  1309,  comprises  vestments  ornamented  with  lions,  ante- 
lopes,  peacocks,  parrota,  he. — "Cnppam  deauratam  super  seta  rubea  ad 
Biiculos  et  alia  opera;"  a  description  which  might  apply  to  the  tissue 
found  in  the  sepulchre  of  llcnry  VI.  ;  the  design  of  tlie  animals  on  that 
vestment  is  strikingly  Oriental,  and  similar  to  that  of  the  sculptures  on  the 
ivory  bom  in  the  Treasury  at  Aii-la-Chapelle,  presented  to  Charlemagne, 
according  to  tradition,  by  Uaroun-al  Raschid.' 

Ur.  Smirks  communicated  the  following  observations  on  a  slob 
inscribed  in  Roman  letters,  and  also  in  Oghams,  lately  found  at  Fardel, 
in  the  parish  of  Cornwood,  Devon,  and  now  preserved  in  the  British 
Uuseum. 

"  Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  eihibiting  in  the  temporary  museum, 
formed  during  the  meeting  of  the  Archsological  Institute  at  Gloucester, 
a  drawing  of  a  remarkable  inscribed  stone  found  in  Devonshire,  1  have 
repeated  my  visit  to  the  spot  where  it  was  brought  to  light,  and  have 
thought  it  desirable  to  preserve  a  short  record  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  discovered.* 

"  My  local  inquiries  have  not  enabled  me  to  trace  the  existence  of  the 
stone  beyond  the  period  of  its  employment  for  the  purpose  of  forming  part 

'  A  more  detailed  notice  of  the  por-  '  See  the  Catatogae  of  tbe  Museum 

tioQi  of  tiisue  above  figured  is  given,  h;  formed  at  Gloucester  during  tbe  Ueetiiig 

Ht.    Burgn,  in    the   U^moires    de   la  of  tbe  ArcbnologioU    Institute,   July, 

Socijtd  AcAddmiqiia  du  Dep.  de  I'Oiie,  1S60,  p,  11. 
Tome  ill,  Beauv*is,  1B57,  p.  26S. 
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of  the  covering  of  a  sma)]  rivalet  ulled  Fardel  brook,  on  the  road  pMNQg 
witbm  a  abort  distaace,  perbaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  from  tbe  farmhooM 
of  Fardel.  It  had  been  long  since  noticed  hj  a  gentleman  reuding  at 
Cadleigb,  near  Ivjbridge,  tbe  Rer.  S.  W>  Pearse,  who  ia,  in  my  opinioo, 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  discoverj.  Ue  bad  been  in  tbe  habit  of 
passing  along  this  part  of  tbe  road,  aod  bad  observed  the  letters  on  the 
upper  surface,  forming  tbe  single  irord  BASitANva  or  baqkanvi.  The  under 
surface,  inscribed  with  two  other  words  in  Roman  letters,  and  also 
the  lateral  lines  or  scores  at  right  angles  to  the  edges  of  tbe  stone,  was, 
of  course,  invisible  aa  long  as  tbe  slab  laj  flat  over  the  brook.  I  was 
informed  that  tbe  two  sides  of  tlie  slab  first  became  visible  during  same 
recent  repairs  on  this  part  of  the  road. 

"  Mr.  Pearse  lost  no  time  in  submitting  copies  of  the  letters  and  scores 
to  those  whom  be  thought  likely  to  throw  light  on  tbe  inscriptions,  but 
without  success.  Indeed,  a  mere  transcript  of  tbe  scores,  without  referenoe 
to  the  position  which  thej  occupied  on  each  side  of  the  angular  edges  <f  the 
slab,  coupled  with  tbe  recurring  arrangement  in  groups  of  five  lines,  sug- 
gests to  anj  one  but  an  Irish  antiquary  tbe  idea  of  arithmetical  Dambera 
and  not  of  letters. 

"  I  have  verified  the  drawings  exhibited  in  tbe  museum  at  Glouoester, 
and  made  at  Fardel  by  an  intelligent  person,  and  with  bis  concurrence 
have  introduced  some  modifications,  or  rather  various  readings,  of  the 
letters  and  characters.  But  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  kind  consent  of 
Captain  Pode,  of  Slade,  tbe  owner  of  the  stone,  enables  me  to  announce 
that  the  original  will  be  presented  to  the  British  Museum.  Since  facilities 
will  thus  be  soon  afibrded  to  inspect  the  original,  any  further  description 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

"  With  respect  to  tbe  marginal  characters  which  form  the  most  inter- 
esting  part  of  this  rude  relic,  1  will  not  venture  to  offer  any  interpretation. 
My  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chnrles  Graves,  leads  me  to  hope  that  be  may  bo 
able  'to  give  ef&cient  asaiatanoe  in  tbe  matter,'  and  he  expects  that  be 
shall  be  able  to  show  '  some  connection  between  the  persons  named  on  it 
and  tbe  historical  names  also  found  on  the  bilingual  stone  discovered  in 
Pembrokesbtre.' 

''  On  inspecting  tbe  stone  it  will  be  observed  that  some  cross  lines  of 
doubtful  authority  occur  towards  the  upper  part  of  tbe  oghams  on  the 
margin  and  edge,  to  tbe  left  of  tbe  spectator  who  faces  the  double  line  of 
Roman  letters,  and  the  bevilcd  edge  at  the  top,  on  which  tbe  five  upper 
scores  occur,  makes  it  open  to  question  on  which  side  of  the  medial  line 
those  scores  are  to  be  considered  as  drawn.  I  believe,  too,  that  in  some 
other  parts  of  this  coarse  slab,  accident,  or  rough  usage,  or  the  displace- 
ment of  some  crystals  of  felspar  which  characterise  the  granite  of  thia 
district  of  Dartmoor,  may  have  introduced  irregularities  in  tbe  inscriplioDs ; 
these  are,  of  course,  reproduced  by  rubbings,  and  make  it  difficult  to  rely 
upon  either  a  rubbing  or  a  cast.  That  the  stone,  whatever  may  have  been 
its  past  vicissitudes  or  its  original  site,  is  a  stone  of  the  district,  ia  a  pro- 
position on  which  I  can  speak  with  confidence.  In  other  words,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  monument  is  a  local  one,  and  not  imported  or  adven- 
titious. 

"With  respect  to  tbe  Roman  letters  and  words,  there  is  but  little 
latitude  for  difference  of  opinion.  I  read  the  two  words,  fahohi  uahvibihi, 
though  the  «  may  possibly  be  read  as  a  0.     The  varieties  of  fonu  of  the 
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letter  B  in  early  epigraphy  leare  on  mj  tniod  little  difficulty  in  reading  the 
peDoltimate  syllable  of  the  second  ttord.  With  regard  to  the  single  iriod 
on  ihe  other  aide,  I  am  dispoKd  (if  need  be)  to  read  the  lael  letter  as  an 
a  ;  for  there  is  a  notable  difference,  however  slight,  in  the  flexure  of  it  aa 
compared  with  the  final  letter  I  of  the  two  other  uames. 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  this  name  (or  word)  occurs  in  another  early  monu- 
ment found  at  St.  Dogmael's,  in  South  Wales,  very  lately,'  and  referred  to 
bj  Dr.  0.  Graves,  in  the  letter  already  cited.  On  another  stone,  found  at 
Tamtock,  and  engraved  in  the  Devon  volume  of  Lysoue'  Magna  Britannia, 
a  word  also  occurs  which,  although  given  as  Nepr&ni,  may  prove  on  re- 
eiamiuation  of  the  original  to  be  seobani  ;  such  a  misplacement  or  malfor- 
mation of  the  letter  s  as  is  there  seen  (so  as  to  bear  some  resemblanoe  to 
ao  inverted  k]  being  not  witbont  example  elsewhere. 

"The  stone,  which  is  thesuliject  of  this  notice,  cannot  fail  to  suggest  very 
interesting  trains  of  inquiry  respecting  the  early  identity  or  intennigration 
of  the  occupants  of  the  east  coast  of  Ireland  and  of  the  west  of  England. 
It  is,  1  believe,  the  first  known  instance  of  the  use  of  the  Irish  oghama 
in  this  part  of  England,  the  nearest  approach  to  it  being  the  stone  at 
St.  Dogmael's  already  referred  to.  Wales  and  the  two  western  counties 
of  England  have  already  yielded  to  our  researches  several  instances  of  so- 
called  Romano-British  vertical  inscriptions,  but  ogham  stones  of  the 
character  of  those  at  Fardel  and  St.  Dogmael's  are  familiar  only  in  Ireland, 
though  not  wholly  unknown  in  Scotland. 

"  The  intercourse  between  the  occupants  of  Cornwall  end  the  trans- 
Eiooian  country  on  the  one  side,  and  the  coutemporanoous  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  on  the  other,  seems  to  he  attested  by  traditions  of  long  standing, 
and  by  a  very  perceptible  affinity  between  the  ecclesiastical  dedications  of 
the  churches  in  the  two  districts  ;  nor  have  there  been  wanting  among  us 
intelligent  observers  who  have  found  a  resemblance  between  the  oldest 
veatiges  of  ecclesiastical  structures  in  Cornwall,  such  as  that  of  Perranza- 
biilo  on  the  north  coast,  and  the  extant  remains  of  early  date  in  Ireland. 
It  is  also  by  no  means  improbable  that  if  a  careful  examination  were  made 
of  the  inscribed  stones  of  the  district  already  recorded,  vre  might  detect 
on  some  of  them  other  instances  of  these  mysterious  scores,  hitherto  over- 
looked.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  some  such  experienced  investigator 
as  Ur.  Weatwood  would  collate  and  re-edit  those  monuments  of  pre-Saxon 
history. 

"  In  Cornwall  about  ten  of  these  stones,  of  various  forms  and  ages,  have 
been  recorded  by  Borlase  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  his  work,  and  by 
LysoDs,  Uag.  Brit.,  Cornwall,  p.  ccxxi.  Some  of  them  have  been  defaced 
or  removed.  Two  or  three  have  been  re-discovered  and  ren^opied  by  later 
observers,  as  at  Padstow,  Archeeological  Journal,  vol.  iL'  p.  77,  and  at 
St.  Cleer,  vol.  viit.  p.  205.  Another  stone  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tmro,  in  the  same  county,  is  described  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  77,  78. 

"  In  the  Devonshire  volume  of  the  Magna  Britannia,  p.  cccix.,  wo  have 
three  inscribed  stones,  engraved  from  drawings  by  the  author's  brother,  the 
lale  Hr,  Daniel  Lysons  ;  these  are  examples  at  Bnckland,  Lustleigh,  and 
Tatistock,  the  first  and  last  of  which  I  have  already  referred  to.  A 
fourth  and  fifth,  containing  only  fragments  of  inscriptions,  were  brought 
nnder  the  notice  of  the  Institute  in  November,  1851  (Arch.  Journ.  vol.  viii. 

1  ArcbEoulogia  Cuub.  vol.  vL  Third  S«riea.  p.  ISS.  _, 
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p.  424),  one  of  wbich,  at  Tealmpton,  is  evidently  the  iiiBcriptioD  noticed  by 
Folwhele,  thoogh  differently  read  by  Mr.  Westwood. 

"  Tbe  term  'bilingu&l '  baa  been  occaslunally  applied  to  inscribed  etooei 
bearing  both  Roman  and  either  runes  or  ogham  characters,  but  the  term  is 
Btricily  inapplicable,  except  where  the  Inscription  is  in  two  different 
languages.  I  do  not  understand  that  either  oghamg  or  runea  are  dif- 
ferent languages,  but  only  modes  of  representing  the  same  language  by 
different  alphabets.  A  true  bilingual  writing  addresses  itself  to  tvo  races 
of  people,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  two  different  countries  ;  but  the  pro- 
valence  in  any  country  of  different  sets  of  alphabets,  or  of  different  signs  for 
the  same  vrortl  or  letter,  does  not  in  iteelf  constitute  a  bilingual  people.  If 
this  distinction  be  borne  in  view,  the  St.  Dogmael'a  stone  is  hardly  entilled 
to  be  called  bilingual,  unless  the  substitution  of  the  single  word  maqi  '  for 
JU.I  may  l>e  enough  to  justify  it. 

"  I  hare  already  said  tliat  the  Fardel  stone  was  found  on  the  estate  of 
that  name  in  the  parish  of  Cornwood,  part  of  the  ancient  inheritance  of  a 
branch  of  the  Ralegh  family,  and  which  so  remained  until  a  son  of  llie 
illustrious  Sir  Waiter  alienated  it  to  the  well-known  family  of  Hele,  in  whose 
possession  it  continued  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Fardel  was  the 
caput  mamrii  and  personal  residence  of  the  Raieghs  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  It  is  now  and  has  long  been  a  farmhouse,  vrhere  the  visitor  mny 
still  see  the  remains,  almost  entire,  of  the  spacious  private  chapel  erected 
by  the  widow  of  John  Itotegh,  by  licence  from  Bishop  Lacey,  dated 
10  August,  1433.  For  the  assignment  of  the  exact  date  of  this  building 
I  am  indebted  to  the  meritorious  labours  of  my  Into  lamented  friends,  * 
Pitman  Jones,  of  St.  Loyes,  and  of  his  worthy  coadjutor,  Dr.  Oliver,  whose 
joint  researches  in  the  registers  of  the  diocese  are  familiar  to  those  who 
have  had  occasion  to  consult  the  Monasticon  Dioecesis  Eioniensis." 

Subsequently  to  the  communication  of  these  particulars  regarding  this 
slab,  tbe  only  example  of  oghams  which  has  been  found  in  England,  Mr. 
Sniirke  read  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall  a 
more  detailed  memoir,  which  will  be  published  in  the  transactions  of  that 
society.  This  account  of  the  monument  itself,  and  of  other  ancient  relics  of 
a  similar  class,  is  accompanied  by  some  remarks  on  the  Interesting  question 
of  the  early  settlements  and  relations,  hostile  and  friendly,  hetween  the 
iS'eoti,  or  Irish,  and  the  inhabitants  of  our  western  coasts  in  the  fifth  and 
later  centuries.  Mr.  Smtrke  urges  on  the  archjeologists  of  Cornwall  ond 
Devon  to  examine  carefully  the  inscribed  monuments  in  that  district,  and 
thus  probably  to  throw  light  en  the  ethnography  of  the  British  islands. 
Mr.  Smirke  proposes  to  read  on  one  side  of  the  Fardel'  stone  sagrakts,  or 
perhaps  saqbahvi  ;  and  on  tbe  other  fahoni  maqtibini,  signifying  [the 


'  The  pBtronjrmic  "mu"  seems  to  narvonshire,  Arab.  Camb.  third  iraiM, 
occur  on  tbe  inacribod  stone  at  Buckland,  vol.  viL  p.  iZ,  the  nonis — "Slius  mag- 
engraved  by  LjBonB  ia  the  Davoaahire  lagai "  occur. 

vol.   of  the  Mag,   Brit.  p.   cooii.    The  »  The  name  ii  written  "Pardell,"  by 

word  "Maqui"  (maicc,  ;ati)  ia  found,  u  Ltsous,  "Fardle"  in  the  two  beet  mapa. 

Mr.   Wilda  observes,   Catal.  Mug.  Roy.  "  Fardel  "  b;  the  present  owner,  and  alu 

I.    A.,   p.    130,    in  almOHt    every    Irish  by  Westcote,  who,  however,   sometiinH 

ogham  insoriptioD,    Theie  aoeient  monu-  writes  Fiudell.    Tbe  etjmoQ  is  doubtleu 

mental    inscriptiong    generally    praient  Fardel,  tlie  fourth  part  of  a  virgate  of 

proper  names  in  the  genitive  case.     On  lajid. 
the  remarkable  slab  at  Llanfecban,  Caer- 
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ttooeormonniueiit  of]  Fanon  son  of  Virinus.  Of  the  ogbamB  lie  is  im- 
witling  to  offer  even  a  conjectural  interpretation,  being  content  to  "  look  to 
tbe  antiqaariea  of  Ireland  for  the  elacidatton  of  these  remarkable  crjpto- 
graphg."  We  hope  Uiat,  if  Dr.  Graves  should  defer  eipreasing  sny  opinion 
iiDii]  he  maj  hovo  been  able  to  eiamine  the  original,  or  to  complete  his 
lang-de«Ired  Treatise,  some  other  learned  friend  maj  approach  this  interest- 
ing  Bobjcct — Ur.  Haigh,  possibly,  to  whose  acute  researches  into  early 
epigraphy  we  have  beea  repeatedly  indebted  ;  Mr.  Longuevitle  Jones,  or 
Ur.  Westwood,  to  whose  valuable  monographs  on  inscribed  monuments  in 
Wales  the  Fardel  stone  might  form  aa  appropriate  complement  in  the 
Arcbeologia  Cambrentis.  Whilst,  however,  we  defer  placing  before  our 
leaders  certun  interpretations  suggested  by  friends  skilled  in  palffiography, 
but  requiring  further  study  of  the  original,  now  through  Mr.  Smirke'a  eier- 
tions  accesuble,  wo  may  affirm  the  couTietion  that  the  Fardel  stone,  like 
that  at  St.  Dogmacl's,  will  be  found  to  bear  a  Roman-British  inscription, 
with  a  collateral  tranalation  into  the  occult  oghams.'  We  may  observe 
that  the  inscription  in  one  line,  read  basramus,  may  be  earlier  than  the 
other;  the  slab  may  have  been,  as  Kr.  Westwood  baa  suggested,  a 
"palimpsest,"  or,  rather,  one  used  for  »  secondary  purpose  of  memorial. 

We  have  the  gratification  of  announcing  that,  through  Mr.  Sthirko'e 
mediation,  the  curious  monument,  of  which  the  discovery  was  first  made 
known  by  him  at  our  Qloucester  meeting,  and  excited  at  that  time  no  sUght 
d^ree  of  interest,  has  been  deposited  in  tbe  British  Museum,  where  it 
may  now  bo  examined  by  the  learned  in  ancient  epigraphy,  and  a  satis- 
&ctory  interpretation,  as  we  hope,  will  ere  long  be  elicited.  The  accora- 
panjiDg  woodcuts  have  been  prepared  with  minute  attention  by  Mr.  Uttiug, 
under  Mr.  Franks  'careful  supervision  ;  but  the  surface  of  the  stone,  as  Mr. 
fimirke  has  stated,  is  so  weathered  and  carious,  that  we  can  scarcely  hope 
to  have  succeeded  in  producing  an  unexceptionable  facsimile.  Its  dimen- 
tions  are  aa  follows— height,  6  ft.  3  in.  ;  width,  2  ft.  10  in.  ;  thickness, 
7  in.  We  await  anxiously  the  promised  solution  of  the  enigma  &om  Dr. 
Graves,  to  whom  we  were  formerly  indebted  for  a  discourse  upon  another 
remarkable  monument  hearing  oghams,  namely,  the  slab  found  at  Bi-essay 
in  Shetland,  and  first  made  known  through  Dr.  Charlton,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Institute  at  Newcastle  in  1852.'  These,  with  other  examples  found 
in  Scotland  and  in  Wales,  showing  the  use  of  the  peculiar  system  of  cryptic 
characters,  chiefly  known  in  the  sister  island,  aud  dcdgnated  Oghams,  will 
tlonbtless  ho  included  by  Dr.  Graves  in  his  loog-cTpccted  "  Treatise  on  the 
Ogham  or  Occult  Forms  of  Writing  of  the  ancient  Irish ;  from  a  MS, 
in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,"  announced  by  the  Irish 
ArchKological  and  Celtic  Society.  Meanwhile  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  abstracts  of  his  communications  to  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  vol.   iv.,   pp.    173,   356,   and  from  numerous  papers  in  the 

'  W«  are  not  swars  that    other   in-  in  parallel  columns,  fint  In  Roman  minna. 

ttascCT  bave  been  recorded  of  any  duplex  cules,  aud  sJbo  id   Anglo-Saxon  runee, 

iaicciptioiiB  ia  thU  couotrj,  preaeotiog  being  the  double  record  that  the  monn- 

the  mae  worda  in  different  characters,  ment  was  erected    by  Eomier  to    the 

•ith  the  oioaption  only  of  the  fragment  memory  of  hie  nncle  Hroethberht     3ca 

found  at  FalatoQe,  Northumberland,  Find  the  memoir  by  the  Hev.  D,  H.  Haigh, 

aow  in  the  museum  of  the  Society  of  ArchaoL  .^liana,  N.  S.  vol.  i.  p.  165. 

llewcaatle.  It  is  figured  Archieol.  ^liona,  *  See  Dr.  Ctiorlton's  Memoir,  Archaio- 

O.S.,vol.ip.  1S3.  Itbaaraaninieiiption  logia  ^liana,  vol.  iv.  tta  aeriea,  p.  IfiO.   { 
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TranaoetloDS  of  the  Kilkenny  Arcbteological  Society.  Aa,  howefer, 
Bome  of  our  readers  may  not  be  familiar  with  tliia  curious  ancient  mode 
of  writing,  the  following  Bhort  eipianatign,  given  by  ibe  learned  authority 
ftbove  cited,  may  prore  acceptable.  The  Ogham  alphabet  conBista  of  lineB, 
or  groups  of  lines,  Tariously  arranged  with  reference  to  a  single  Btcm-liDe, 
or  to  an  edge  of  the  Bubstance  on  which  they  are  traced.  Jn  looking  at 
an  upright  ogham  monument  groups  of  incised  strokes  of  four  different 
kinds  will  generally  be  noticed — namely,  lines  to  the  left  and  others  to  the 
right  of  the  edge  ;  longer  etrokes  crossing  it  obliquely,  and  small  notches 
wpon  the  edge  itnelf.  The  letters  indicated  by  these  characters  are  shown 
in  tlie  following  alphabet,  being  that  generally  receiTod  by  these  who  haTO 
gircn  attention  to  these  curious  cryptic  characters  ;  it  is  nearly  identical 
with  the  alphabet  jpTon  by  Sir  James  Ware,  in  hia  Antiquities  of  Ireland, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  20,  and  copied  by  Astle,  History  of  Writing,  pi.  31,  p.  179.  Ogham 
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inscriptions,  as  Br.  Graves  observes,'  generally  begin  from  the  bottom  and 
arc  rend  upwards,  from  left  to  rigbt ;  almost  all  that  liave  been  interprclcd 
present  merely  a  proper  name  with  its  patronymic,  both  in  the  genitive 
case,  such  inscribed  monuments  being  apparently  sepulchral ;  they  may 
also  occasionally  have  been  boundary  stones.  Nearly  150  examples  have 
been  found  ;  the  greater  number  having  occurred  in  the  counties  of  Kerry 
and  Cork.  "We  may  refer  our  readers  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  Wilde's  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  the  R.  I.  Academy,  pp. 
134,  HO,  Transactions  of  the  Kilkenny  Arch.  Soo.,  in  which  numerous 
notices  will  be  found,  and  also  in  the  Ulster  Journal  of  ArcliKology.  Two 
specimens  from  the  county  Kilkenny  have  been  figured  in  this  Journal, 
vol.  xiii.,  p,  312.  We  are  indebted  to  our  brother  antiquaries  of  the 
Cambrian  Association,  especially  to  Mr.  Westwood  and  the  Rev,  &.  L. 
Jones,  for  bringing  to  light  several  ogham  inscriptions  in  Wales,  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  that  society,  such  as  thoBe  found  at  Uorgam, 
Crickbowel,  Llanfechan,  Cilgerran,  &c.,  and  especially  that  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made  by  Ur.  Smirkc,  the  slab  at  St.  Bogmacl's  Abbey, 
Cardiganshire,  the  subject  of  a  valuable  memoir  by  Mr.  Longucville  Jones, 
Archieologia  Cambrensis,  third  scries,  vol.  vi.,  p.  128.  Like  tlie  Fardel 
stone,  this  likewise  had  formerly  served  as  a  bridge  over  a  brook,  and  it 

*  Dr.  Graves  appenrs  to  place  mucli  aiintbesIphfibetgivcnaboTe.tliaoghBn], 
relisnae  on  an  alphnbBt  in  tbe  Boofa  of  representing  j  id  that  publiabed  by  Sir 
Bsllymote,  written  aboat  1370;  In  this,      J.  Wore,  occurs  with  tho  power  —  at. 
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claims  partScalar  notice  not  only  as  presenting  the  same  inscription  In 
Im  dUlinct  clianicteri,  one  being  of  the  Roman-British,  the  other  of  the 
occult  ogham  tjpe,  but  on  account  of  the  curious  fact'  that  the  same  per- 
sonal name,  Sagranos,  appears  both  on  this  and  on  the  monument  found 
in  Devonshire.  The  inscription,  as  represented  from  Mr.  LongueTille 
Jones's  drairing,  reads, — bagrani  fili  gtnotaui  ;  the  oghams,  read  in 
accordance  ^th  Dr.  Graves'  principles  of  interpretation, — sAORAUtii  maqi 
CTSATAUi,  maq  or  mac  being  probably  used  for  the  Latin  ^lius.  Mr. 
Westwood  attributes  this  inscription  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  Dr. 
Grares  has  Tery  appropriately  compared  this  with  the  famous  Rosetta  stone, 
which  gare  a  clue  to  the  elucidation  of  Egyptian  liieroglyphics  ;  the  term 
"  bilingual,"  sometimes  applied  to  it,  appears  less  suitable. 

Baring  adverted  to  examples  of  Oghams  in  Ireland  and  In  Wales,  wo 
cannot  omit  to  mention  those  discovered  in  North  Britain,  and  made  known 
by  our  indefatigable  friend  Mr.  Stuart,  amongst  the  "  Sculptured  Stones  of 
Scotland,"  published  for  tho  Spalding  Club  ;  they  are  four  only  in  number, 
—the  remarkable  monument  at  Newton  in  Garioch,  bearing  oghams  with 
an  unexplained  inscription,  figured  in  Sculp.  Stones,  pi.  1,  Finkerton'S 
Enquiry,  Arch.  Scot,  vol  ii.  p.  314  ;  a  slab  near  the  Newton  stone  at 
Logie;  a  very  curious  slab  at  Golspie,  Sculp,.  Stones,  pi.  2xiiv.  ;  and  the 
Breseay  slab,  ib.  pi.  xciv.  xcv.,  p.  32.  This  last,  already  noticed,  had  pre- 
rioualy  been  described  in  the  Arcbteologia  j£liana,  vol.  iv.,  p.  150,  by  Dr. 
Charlton,  through  whose  kindness  and  the  perraisaion  of  the  Society  of  Auti- 
qnwies  of  Newcastle,  we  are  enabled  to  place  the  accompanying  woodcuts 
before  our  readers.  The  representations  of  the  oghams,  as  wo  believe,  re- 
quire to  be  carefully  compared  with  the  original,  and  corrected  by  the  practised 
eye  of  some  skilful  palteographer,  such  as  Dr.  Graves,  who,  in  a  ^scourse 
dclirered  at  a  meeting  of  our  Society,  May,  1%55,  proposed  tho  following 
interpretation, — CREOa  :  cc  :  HAOTpniDADDa  :  Dattr  :  ank — Tho  cross 
of  Natdodd's  daughter  here  {see  woodcut,  fig.  1)  j  and  —  bbnsres 
iiEq<i{D)DRROi  AKN— Benres  of  the  sons  of  the  Druid  here  (Gg.  2).  Nat- 
dodd,  it  is  said,  was  a  famous  sea-king  living  in  the  Faroo  Islands,  who 
discovered  Iceland,  a.d.  861<  He  had  a  grandson  named  Benir,  who  seems 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  second  inscription,  and  who  had  a  daughter  Hildi- 
gnna,  to  whom,  as  a  witch,  allusion  is  made  in  the  Land-namabok,  a  fact 
which  may  illustrate  her  father's  patronymic,  tneccu-(iro>,  Mac-Druid.  Dr. 
Graves,  we  believe,  considered  the  language  to  be  a  mixture  of  Irish  aud 
Icelandic.'  Our  friend  Dr.  Charlton  is  inclined  to  assign  its  date  to  the 
pwiod  of  mach  intercourse  between  Ireland  and  the  Isles  of  Scotland,  and 
jrior  to  tho  inroads  of  the  Norsemen  in  the  ninth  century.  The  cruciform 
OTDaments  of  interlaced  work  are  here  combined,  as  on  many  sculptured 
tlsbs  in  Scotland,  with  figures  of  animals,  lions,  tho  bear  or  wild  boar,  a 
horseman,  and  ecclesiastics  bearing  the  baculi  or  pastoral  staves  of  the 
type  occnrriDg  in  that  country  and  also  in  Ireland.  An  interesting  notice  of 
this,  the  latest  known  example  of  ogham  monuments,  is  given  by  the  Rev. 
B-  H.  Haigh  in  a  memoir  on  an  inscription  at  Hackneas,  Yorkshire,  and  on 
other  inscriptions  in  cryptic  characters,  Journal  of  tho  Kilkenny  Arch.  Soc. 

'  We   have    aniiously    awaited    Dr.  presented  at  that  time  by  Mr.  Albsrt 

Unrca'  long  promised  dissertation  on  way  to  the  Hojal  Irish  Academy,  and 

UiB  stone,  exhibited  at  the  Meeting  of  impresalonsoftheoghaauin  gutUparchn 

the  laatitnte  at  Newcastle;  a  cut  was  were  likewise  supplied  by  Dr.  Clisrlton.    r 
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Tol.  ii.  new  series,  pp.  170,  186.  The  dimensionB  of  the  Bresuy  sl&b  are 
5  feet  idI  length  by  2  feet  ia  breadtb,  at  the  top,  and  18  inches  Kt  the 
bottom,  thickness  2  Inches. 

«nl{qtiltic<  an»  «9otU  of  9tt  ej^Bbita. 

The  subjects  selected  for  this  meeting,  in  continuation  of  the  series  oi 
Special  lUustntions  of  ancient  Arts  and  Manners,  were^Textile  Fabrics 
and  Embroideries,  irith  BindingH  of  Books,  especinJIy  such  as  are  enriched 
with  artistic  omamenta  irhich  appear  to  hare  originated  in  Italy.  Of  dicee 
last  ft  valuable  collection  was  displayed  ;  the  greater  portion  faaving,  how- 
eTer,  through  the  kindness  of  the  posaessora,  been  retained  until  the  ensuing 
meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  series  of  "  Bibliopegic  "  specimens 
more  complete,  the  notices  of  these  irillbe  girea  hereafter  in  the  Report  of 
the  meeting  in  May.  On  the  present  occasion  tlie  exhibition,  which  opened 
to  the  members  and  their  numerous  Mends  on  April  3,  was,  on  account  of 
the  great  interest  excited  by  its  carioos  and  attraotire  character,  extended 
to  April  13. 

By  permission  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Mabibr  of  the  Rolls,  the  follow> 
ing  Talnable  objects  were  brought  for  exhibition,  throagh  the  kindness  and 
under  the  immediate  cnstody  of  Mr.  Joseph  Burtt  and  Mr.  Nelson,  assistant 
Keepers  of  the  Public  Records. — The  ancient  covera  of  the  Domesday  Book, 
which  has  recently  been  rebound.  They  aro  figured,  and  also  the  iron- 
bound  cheat  in  which  the  Surrey  was  formerly  kept,  in  Sir  Henry  James' 
Introduction  to  the  fac-simile  of  the  portion  of  Domesday  relating  to  Corn- 
wall, recently  reproduced,  by  Her  Majesty's  command,  by  the  pboto-zineo- 
graphic  process. — The  original  Book  of  Indentures  between  Henry  VII. 
and  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  and  others,  for  the  perforniauce  of  serrices 
for  the  king's  soul ;  dated  a.D.  1504. — The  original  Book  of  Penalties  for 
non-performanoB  of  the  coTenants  in  the  Indentures  between  Heniy  VII. 
and  the  Abbot  of  Weatminater  and  others. — The  original  case  in  which  the 
Indentures  exhibited  were  preserved.  To  these  remarkable  documents, 
which  are  snmptuansly  bound  in  crimson  velret,  are  appended  the  seals  of 
the  parties,  inclosed  in  silver  skippets,  on  the  covers  of  which  are  enameled 
and  gilded  ronndels,  displaying  escutcheons  of  arms,  or  the  names  of  the 
several  parties.  Tho  seals  appended  to  the  Book  of  Penalties  are  thoaa  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  of  the  Chapter  of  Canterbuiy ;  of  the 
Birbop  of  Winchester  and  of  the  Chapter  of  Winchester  ;  of  the  Chapter 
of  Westminster  ;  of  the  Free  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  Westminster  ;  of  the 
Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  and  the  common  seal  of  the  City  of  London, 
Of  the  Book  of  Penalties,  the  counterpart  preserved  amongst  the  muni- 
ments of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  was,  with  their  permission, 
eihihitedby  the  Von.  Archdeacon  of  London,  throngh  whose  kindness  it 
was  brought  to  the  meeting  on  this  occasion. 

By  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Wisguak. — The  mitre  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  long  preserved  in  the  treasury  of  Sena  cathedral,  with  the 
chasuble,  alb,  girdle,  stole  and  maniple,  as  having  been  worn  by  the  exiled 
archbishop  during  the  period  of  his  residence  at  Sens,  where  fae  found 
refuge,  a.d.  1166,  tbero  offered  by  Louis  VII.  King  of  France,  when  he 
was  compelled  to  abandon  his  retreat  at  Ponttgny,  through  the  resentment 
of  Henry  II.  In  Novemher,  1170,  a  reconciliation  having  been  seemingly 
effected,  he  returned  to  Cantorbnty,  not  long  before  his  martyrdom.    The 
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Tcalraentn  at  Sena  were  figured  in  Du  Somraerftrd's  Album,  tenth  series, 
pi.  24  ;  the  mitre,  apparels  of  the  amice,  and  the  beautiful  ornament  on  the 
back  of  the  chasuble,  are  figured  in  Mr.  H.  Shaw's  Dresses  and  Decora- 
tions ;  the  mitre  with  ils  infkltB  is  also  figured  in  the  Handbook  of  the 
Arts  of  the  Uiddle  Ages,  translated  from  M.  Labarte's  work,  p.  89.  Tlie 
mitre  and  an  apparel  of  the  amice  were  presented  to  the  CaiMlinal.  The 
former  has  been  described  as  the  milra  auriphrypiata,  formed  of  em- 
broidery and  gold  lace,  without  anj  gems  or  ornaments  of  precious  metnl. 
It  is  of  white  tissue  with  a  rich  gold  pattern  spreading  over  it.  Like  the 
earlj  mitres  it  is  very  loir,  the  apex  forming  a  right  angle  ;  amongst  the 
ornaments  may  be  noticed  the  remarkable  symbol,  often  found  on  vestments 
of  the  Greek  church  and  termed  ganunadion,  which  occura  likonise  on  the 
eBigy  of  Bishop  Edingdon  at  WincheHler  and  on  other  ciaipples. 

By  the  Rev.  Dakiel  H.  Haigh. — The  embroidered  apparel  of  the  amice, 
formerly  preserved  at  Sens  Cathedral  (as  above  related)  and  traditionally 
regarded  as  having  been  worn  by  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  It  has  been 
figured  by  Du  Sommerard,  and  also  in  Mr.  Shaw's  Dresses  and  Decorations 
with  another  highly  enriched  apparel,  which  had  been  preserved  with  the 
archbishop's  vestments  at  Sens."  The  apparel  exhibited  was  presented  by 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman  to  Mr.  Ilaigh. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Browhe. — The  Sjon  Cope,  the  most  remark- 
able existing  specimen  of  English  embroidery,  probably,  which  has  been 
preserved.  It  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  Syon,  founded  at  Isleworth, 
Uiddlesei,  by  Henry  V.  in  1414.  The  nuns  of  Syon,  after  scTerol  migra- 
tions with  the  few  relics  which  they  saved  at  the  Dissolution,  took  refuge 
at  Lisbon,  where  they  received  a  pension  from  Philip  II.  Their  convent 
was  twice  destroyed  by  earthquakes,  and  in  1810  the  small  remnant  of 
this  Bnglish  community  returned  to  this  country  ;  in  1825  they  were  still 
living  in  Staffordshire.  Bugd.  Mnn.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  540.  The  beautiful  vest- 
ment exhibited,  a  work  of  art  attributed  to  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth 
eentury,  was  presented  by  the  refugee  nuns  to  their  benefactor,  the  late 
Ear!  of  Shrewsbury.  The  Very  Eev.  Conon  Rock  has  most  truly  designated 
it  aa  "  quite  a  storied  vestment.  On  the  higher  part  of  the  back  is  the 
assnmption  or  crowning  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  beneath  which  is  the 
Croeifiiion  ;  and  lower  down  still,  the  Archangel  St.  Michael  overcoming 
the  dragon  ;  then  high  up  on  the  right,  the  death  of  the  B.  V.  M.,  St. 
Thomas  putting  his  finger  to  the  wound  in  our  Lord's  side,  St.  Jameq 
the  Less  holding  a  club,  another  Apostle  with  a  book  and  spear,  S{. 
Paul,  St.  James  (he  Greater,  the  burial  of  the  B.  V.  M.  ;  high  up  on 
the  left,  St,  Mary  Magdalen  and  our  Lord— the  touch  me  not — St.  Philip 
holding  three  loaves  and  a  book,  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Andrew,  and  tea 
cherubim,  winged  and  standing  on  wheels,  besides  two  figures,  seemingly 
religious  men,  holding  scrolls.  The  hood,  which  was  hung  by  three  loops,  is 
unfortunately  lost ;  theorphreys  are  two  broad  bandsof  shields  charged  with 
the  armorial  hearings  of  some  of  onr  most  illustrions  English  families  ;  and 
running  all  about  the  edge  at  bottom  is  a  narrow  band  of  emblazoned 
shields  ;  but  this,  as  well  as  the  orphreys,  is  not  so  old  as  the  body  of  the 
cope,  which  by  its  style  seems  to  have  been  worked  towards  the  second 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  before  the  end  of  our  third  Henry's 
reign."     Church  of  our  Tathers,  vol.   ii.,  p.  278.     This  sumptuous  vest- 

'  See  also  Arcb.  Journal,  vol.  1.  p.  286. 
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ment  measures  when  eitended  10  feet  bjr  i  feet  8  inches.  The  figures 
Appear  to  be  worked  with  the  needle  in  silkB  of  various  hues,  now  much 
faded  ;  the  heraldic  porlionB  eeem  to  have  been  woven.  These,  about  €0 
in  number,  with  some  eiceptionH  tnaj  be  regarded  as  capricious  or  imitotiTo 
charges,  not  strictlj  conformable  to  anj  heraldic  precedent.  They  are 
introduced  on  lozenges,  in  compartments  alternately  red  and  green  ;  a  few 
of  the  eacutcheona,  however,  are  of  circular  form.  Amongst  the  bearings 
maj  be  noticed  the  rojal  coat  of  England;  Coatile  and  Leon  quarterly; 
az.  aod  or  a  chevron  erm.,  Newburgh  ;  Le  Desponser,  Mortimer,  Fiti 
Alan,  Jeneville,  also  several  which  appear  to  be  cnpricious  variations  of  the 
hearing  of  Ferrers,  amongst  which,  vair^  or  and  gu.  on  a  border  ae.  8 
horse  shoes  arg.,  occurs  repeatedly.  Also  ae.  a  lion  rampant  or  on  a 
bordure  ffu.,  8  waterbougets  arg.  ;  cheeky  or  and  gv.,  on  a  bend  az.  4 
horse  shoes  org. ;  cheeky  ax,  and  arg.  on  a  bend  gn,  3  escallops  or  ; 
arra.  on  a  croos  ga.  5  lioncels  passant  ;  ^u.  a  lion  rampant  or  ;  at.  a  bend 
between  6  martlets  or;  ax.  t,  bend  between  6  escallops  or  ;  paly  oa.  and 
arg.  on  a  bend  ^u.  3  escallops  or ;  gu.  3  lucies  and  an  orle  of  cross 
crossletB  or  ;  and  several  others.  The  figures  of  "  religious  men,"  above 
mentioned,  in  suppliant  attitude,  are  accompanied  by  scrolls  inscribed — 
DATR  :  PETS  :  DE  ;  .  ,  .  .  A  crimson  velvet  chasuble,  with  a  cmcifonu 
orpbrey  on  the  front,  probably  of  Flemish  work  ;  date,  sixteenth  century. 
Upon  the  orpbrey  is  represeuted  a  crucifix  attached  to  a  cross  in  form  of  a 
tree  raguly  ;  at  the  feet  are  seen  tbe  B.  Y.  Uary  and  St.  John.  There 
are  two  loienge- shaped  escutcheons  appended  to  the  arms  of  the  orpbrey, 
that  on  the  dexter  side  violet,  charged  with  a  ram  ;  sinister  side  ^u,  a  fess 
humetty  {n'g.  and  as.,  in  chief  two  estoiles. — A  fine  hood  of  a  cope,  repre- 
senting the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  ;  date,  sixteenth  century. — A  cope  for 
A  boy-bishop  («f>ucopu«tnnocen((Htn)i  it  is  of  white  silken  tissue  embroidered 
in  fiosB  silks,  with  birds,  fiowers,  itc,  possibly  of  oriental  work. 

By  Mr.  J.  Bow? bb Nichols,  F.S.A. — A  very  curious  chasuble  of  green 
relvet,  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver  thread,  be.,  formerly  in  possession 
of  David  Wells,  Esq.,  of  Burbach,  Leicestershire,  F.S.A.,  and  presented  by 
his  nephew,  Ambrose  Salisbury,  Esq.,  to  the  late  John  Nichols,  Esq., 
F.S.A.  It  is  described,  Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  Ivi.,  pp.  298,  473,  584.  in  a 
correspondence  reprinted  in  Schnebbelies'  Antiquaries  Musenm,  and  illus- 
trated by  plates.  It  was  supposed  by  Mr.  Brooke,  Somerset  Herald,  to  have 
belonged  to  Margaret  de  Clare,  wife  of  Edmund  Pkntagenet,  Earl  of  Corn- 
wall ;  four  costs  of  arms  being  worked  on  a  maniple,  which  with  a  stole 
belonged  to  the  same  set  of  vestments  as  the  chasuble,  but  these  never 
came  into  Mr  Nichols'  posseBsion.  The  arms  were  those  of  the  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  who  died  1300  ;  of  England,  in  allusion  to  his  royal  descent ; 
of  Margaret's  father,  Richard  de  Clare,  Barl  of  Gloucester,  and  those  of  her 
maternal  graudfnther,  John  ds  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln.  The  Countesa  of 
Cornwall  was  divorced  from  her  husband  in  1394,  and,  as  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  work  perpetuating  her  connection  with  the  Barl  would  be  execnted 
after  that  period,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  wrought  before  that  date. 
Titers  is  no  cross  on  the  hack,  which  shows  its  antiquity  ;  on  the  front,  in 
pale,  are  worked  four  compartments  representing  the  Crucifixion,  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen. 
The  ground,  which  is  now  blue,  was  probably  originally  green. 

By  Mr.  A.  W,  Franes,  Dir.  S.  A.— A  piece  of  very  curious  needle- 
work, representing  Our  Lord  addressing  the  Apostles  in  the  Gaideo  of 
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Oethsemane,  and  the  Betrajal.  It  maj  have  been  executed  in  England  ; 
dale,  late  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  the  field  of  the  subjects  is  wrought 
with  gold,  diapered  with  eagles  displajed,  and  gryphons. 

By  Lord  Willodghby  De  Bbokb,  through  Mr.  Evelyn  P.  Shirley,  U.P. 
— A  Btole,  embroidered  with  heraldic  decorations,  of  nhich  we  are  enabled 
by  Mr.  Shirley's  kindness  to  give  the  following  description.  The  escutcheons 
are  worked  in  coloured  silks  and  gold,  on  compartments  alternately  green 
and  pink.  The  stole  measures  about  10  feet  in  length,  by  3  inches  in 
breadth  ;  the  middle  is  marked  by  a  cross  crosslet,  indicating  the  part  of 
the  stole  which  passed  over  the  neck,  so  that  a  moiety  of  the  band  was 
worn  pendent  on  each  side.  On  one  side  are  the  following  coats : — I. 
Ax.  a  chevron  or  between  3  besants.  2.  Gu.  lliree  cinqfoils  pierced  or. 
3.  Party  per  pale  and  fess  indented  or  and  an.  ;  Perot  t  4.  Gu.  a  fess 
between  3  birds  or ;  Beauchamp  1  5,  Az.  3  bars  or  in  chief  3  bezants. 
6.  Gu.  3  waterbougeU  or  ;  Ros  ?  7.  Ae.  2  chevrons  nr  ;  Chaworth  ?  8. 
Gu.  a  fess  between  3  mullets  of  eight  points  <u.  pierced  or.  9.  Ae.  a  fees 
fusily  or.  10.  Gu.  3  covered  cups  or  ;  Argentine  ?  II.  Paly  of  seven 
as.  and  or  on  a  bend  ^.  3  thistles  (?)  arg.  12.  Ga.  3  fermails  or.  13. 
Gjronny  of  eight  or  and  ae.  ;  Bassingboume.  14.  Ou.  3  mullets  or 
pierced  as.  15.  Vaire  or  and  ae. ;  Beauchamp  ?  16.  6u.  3  escallops  or  ; 
Dacre  ?  17.  Barry  wavy  of  six  or  and  as. ;  Blount  *  18.  Gu.  3  fleurs 
de  lys  or,  19.  As.  a  lion  rampant  or  ;  Neyville  ?  On  the  other  moiety 
are  the  following : — 20.  Quarterly  or  and  ^u.  a  bend  to. ;  Fiti  Roger,  or 
Clavering?  21.  Paly  of  seven  az.  and  or;  Gumey  ?  22.  Gu.  a  fess 
dancett^  between  7  billets  or.  23.  As.  a  cross  between  4  cross  crosslets 
or.  24.  Gn.  a  chevron  between  3  fleurs  de  lys  or.  25.  Ae.  a  cross 
between  4  spades?  or.  26.  Gu.  a  chevron  between  3  waterbougets  or.  27. 
Barry  of  six  or  and  as.  a  chief  party  dancett^  arg.  and  gu.  28.  Gu.  a 
cross  flory  or  ;  Latimer  ?  29.  As.  a  chevron  between  3  mullets  or  pierced 
go.  ;  Gbetwynd?  30.  Gu.  a  fess  between  3  fleurs  de  lys  or.  31.  At. 
an  eagle  displayed  or.  32.  Gu.  3  fermails  or.  33.  As.  a  chevron  between 
3  spades  ?  or,  34.  Gu,  a  fess  between  3  escallops  or ;  Chamberlain  ? 
Z5.  Az.  a  fess  fusily  or.  36.  Gu.  a  chevron  between  3  cross  crosslels  or, 
37.  Ae.  3  cinqfoils  or  ;  Bardolf.  38.  Gu.  a  bend  between  6  martlets  or  ; 
Mounteny  ?  With  this  hoe  been  preserved  at  Compton  Vemey  a  band, 
9  feet  in  length,  3  inches  in  breadth;  at  each  end  is  an  escutcheon,  or  a 
cross  ta.,  and  one  in  the  centre— or  a  lion  rampant  jiurpure;  the  coat  of 
Lacy  Earl  of  IJncoln;  there  is  also  on  inscription  in  large  capitals, — lh  hor^ 
1I0RTI8  BVCGVRRB  sOBia  DOUIHB,  Each  letter  is  placed  in  a  separate  quatre- 
foi^  on  a  gold  ground,  and  so  arranged  as  to  read  honzoutally,  the  band 
having  been  probably  part  of  a  funeral  pall.  On  the  reverse  is  another  in- 
Bcriptioa  which  commemorates  the  lady  by  whose  skilful  hand  the  work  was 
executed — ikiii'ka  johanha  se  beverlei  uonaca  he  fecit.  Itis  probable 
that  the  escutcheons  on  these  and  other  vestments  decorated  in  like  manner, 
are,  with  some  exceptions,  to  be  considered  as  capricious  decorations  assimi- 
lated to  heraldic  charges,  but  not  properly  lieral<Iic  bearings.  The  stole  and 
maniple,  however,  and  also  the  orphreys  of  vestments,  were  occasionally 
ornamented  with  heraldic  coats,  of  which  a  remarkable  example  is  an  effigy 
of  an  ecclesiastic  in  Beverley  Minster,  supposed  lo  pourtray  one  of  the 
Percy  family.  It  has  been  figured  in  Gough's  Sep.  Mon.  voL  ii.  pi.  cxiv., 
and  Gent.  Mag.  1830,  p.  209. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  TicKBU.. — A  crimson  velvet  cope  embi-oidered  in  gold  ; 
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ft  B])eciinen  of  Hnglish  work  in  the  enrllcr  part  of  the  fourteenth  centnry, 
of  remarkable  bc&utj  and  skitful  eTecution.  The  eubjects  are  introduced 
in  com  part  m  en  tB,  surrounded  by  twining  brancbes  of  the  oak,  &c.,  with 
tabernacle  work,  and  other  rich  omameuts  apread  over  the  surface  of  the 
Teatment.  Amonget  the  Bubjects  are,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the 
Coronation  of  the  B.  V.  Hary,  St.  Edmund,  St.  Edward  the  Confeaeor, 
and  other  Baints  ;  also  seraphim  holding  flaming  stara. 

By  H.  E.  the  Marquis  d'Azbolio. — Two  specimens  of  old  Italian  work 
of  singular  interest.  One,  an  example  of  most  delicately  finiabed  pictorial 
tissue,  represents  St.  Veronica,  holding  the  Vemacle,  or  true  image  of  Our 
Lord'a  face  impressed  on  a  linen  cloth.  This  relic,  preserved  at  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  is  mentioned,  in  1143,  by  Matthew  of  Westniinater,  and 
also  by  other  ancient  writers.  A  copy  was  presented  by  Urban  IV.  to  the 
Cistercian  Nunnery  at  Montreuil.  Around  is  a  beautiful  bordure  or  frame- 
work of  flowers,  goldfinches,  and  other  birda.  Thia  skilful  prodactioa  of 
the  loom  in  the  fifteenth  century  had  recently  been  obtained  at  Torquay  ; 
it  may  have  been  formerly  amongst  decorations  of  the  conventual  church  of 
Torr  Abbey.  The  other  eiample  of  Italian  Art  exhibited  was  a  piece  of 
needlework,  representing  probably  the  meeting  of  Jephthah  and  hia  daughter 
at  the  gates  of  Miipeh  ;  in  the  background  is  seen  her  sacrifice.  This 
most  artistic  production  hoe  been  regarded  as  possibly  from  a  design  by 
Mantegna. 

By  the  Rector  of  Stohthubst  Colleoe. — A  magnificent  cope  of  cloth 
of  gold,  with  crimson  ornaments,  red  and  white  roses  and  pcrtcullisaes, 
badges  of  Henry  YII.,  for  whom,  doubtlesa,  this  sumptuous  vestment  was 
woven  in  Italy.  The  border  is  formed  with  collars  of  SS.  and  portouUisaea 
at  intervals.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Edmund  Waterton  for  pointing  oot 
that  thia  may  have  been  one  of  the  vestments  mentioned  in  the  will  of 
Henry  VII.,  printed  by  Astle,  and  in  which  the  king  bequeaths  "coopiea  of 
cloth  of  gold  with  our  own  badges  of  red  and  white  roses,  bought  at  onr 
own  proper  cost  at  Florence  in  Italic."  This  cope  belonged  to  the  Society 
of  Jesus  at  St.  Omer ;  thence  it  was  taken  to  the  English  College  at 
Liege;  it  was  brought  to  Stonyhuret  from  that  place  in  1794.  It  is 
supposed  that  these  vestments  were  destined  for  the  chapel  founded  at 
WestrainBter  in  1502.  —  A  chasuble  of  crimson  velvet  decorated  with 
figures  of  saints,  the  very  perfection  of  pictorial  needlework  ;  the  aoftneas 
and  delicacy  of  the  work,  the  expressive  finish  also  of  the  heads,  resembling 
the  ciioicett  illuminations,  pog^esa  all  the  refinement  and  freedom  of  ft 
Flemish  pencil.  There  are  three  roTs  of  figures  in  tabernacle  work,  the 
central  row  of  later  date  perhaps  than  the  rest,  probably  early  in  the  GfteeQth 
centnry  ;  they  are  St.  Philip,  St.  Paul,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  St. 
Bartholomew.  The  subjects  at  the  aides,  which  may  be  assigned  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  are  from  legendary  history  and  seem  to  pertain  to  Canter- 
bury. In  the  upper  compartment  on  the  left  is  St.  Bungtan  aeiEing  the 
demon  by  the  nose  ;  below  this  is  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Blaise  ;  he  is 
naked,  excepting  his  mitre,  and  tied  to  a  pillar.  The  body  of  St.  Blaise 
was  one  of  the  relics  at  Canterbury.  Below  is  seen  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Elphcge.  On  the  other  side,  a  bishop  appears  adminiatering  the 
euoharist  to  two  ecclesiastics  who  kneel  at  the  side  of  the  altar  j  an 
attendant  stands  behind  and  bolda  a  mitre  ;  under  this  is  a  subject  of 
several  figures,  also  a  shrine  resembling  that  of  St.  Thomas  at  Canterbury; 
on  the  left  stands  a  king  with  his  courtiers,  on  the  right  a  bishop  prcaenta 
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B  bone,  «  relic  of  the  saint,  to  b  kneeling  youth  irhoae  diseaBCil  flesh  is 
eorercd  with  epoti ;  under  tliis  subject  a  bisliop  appears  Tested  in  a  cope, 
holding  a  chrismatorf  ;  behind  is  an  attendant  btaring  his  crosier,  and  ia 
front  are  a  man  and  woman  kneeling,  with  a  dead  infant  placed  on  a  cloth. — 
Two  other  chaBublea,  one  of  them  of  cloth  of  gold,  date  aixtcenth  century. 

By  Mr.  A.  Beresford  Hope. — A  magnificent  crimson  velvet  chasuble, 
with  floe  decorations  in  needlework,  date  about  1520,  probably  of  Flemish 
art,  the  aubjecta  are  the  Crucifixion,  St.  John,  SL  Andrew  and  other 
•poetlee. 

By  Sir  Edward  Blodnt,  Bart, — An  interesting  chasuble  of  English 
work,  date  about  1450,  with  stole,  maniple,  burse  and  veil,  of  the  same 
suit.  The  material  is  erimson  velvet ;  the  vestment  is  embroidered  with 
double-h ended  eagles,  seraphim,  and  bells.  According  to  a  note  attached, 
**  this  vestment  was  made  use  of  in  the  parish  church  of  Mamble  "  (Wor- 
cestershire).— A  chasnble,  stole,  and  maniple,  of  blue  velvet;  the  vest- 
ment is  embroidered  with  flowers,  spangles,  &o.  On  the  forepart  is  aa 
orphrey  of  red  cloth  of  gold.     Date,  about  HdO. 

By  Sir  Ftbrb  Mostth,  Bart. — A  chasuble  of  white  satin,  date  about 
1550  ;  and  a  pair  of  dalmatics,  of  superb  crimson  velvet,  of  the  same 
period.  The  magniSoent  vestments,  last  mentioned,  were  purchased  about 
1840,  by  the  late  Sir  Edward  Mostyn,  Bart.,  from  Mr.  Redfern,  of  War- 
wick, who  stated  that  they  were  brought  from  the  Escurial,  and  sold  by 
direction  of  Queen  Christina,  with  some  fine  chalices  enriched  with  enamel, 
and  a  large  cross  of  rock  crystal.  The  orphreys  of  the  dalmatics  are  em- 
broidered with  figures  ;  on  one  of  them  are  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  St. 
Uatthew,  holding  an  axe  ;  St.  James  the  Less,  or  St.  Simon,  holding  a 
club  ;  St.  Mnry  Magdalene,  and  a  female  saint  holding  tongs  ;  on  the 
oUier  appear  the  Virgin  ;  St,  Barbara,  with  a  tower  ;  a  saint  in  episcopal 
vestments,  with  a  scourge  (St.  Boniface  ?) ;  a  saint  with  bow  and  arrowa 
(St.  Sebastian  }]  ;  and  two  others,  not  identified. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Canoh  Rock. — A  chasuble  of  crimson  damask,  from 
which  the  centre-piece  had  unfortunately  been  abstracted.  The  figures 
reoiainiag  upon  it  are  very  singular  specimens  of  sketching  in  needlework  ; 
each  thread  serves,  and  shows  as  an  outline  ;  the  clear  and  bold  manner 
in  which  the  drawing  of  the  naked  limbs  is  expressed,  is  remarkable.  The 
subject  appears  to  have  been  the  La^t  Judgment. — Eleven  npccimcns  of 
ancient  tissues  and  needlework,  mostly  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies.— Two  embroidered  coverings  for  the  chalice,  one  of  them  with  a 
figure  of  St.  George. 

By  Mr.  Alexander  Nesbitt. — An  altar  cloth  of  very  fine  linen, 
7  ft.  4  in.  in  length  by  2  ft.  4}  in.  in  breadth,  ornamented  with  embroidery 
in  silk  of  various  colours  and  white  thread.  In  the  centre,  within  a  circla 
of  foliage  and  flowers,  7  inches  in  diameter,  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St, 
Joseph  are  represented  adoring  the  infant  Christ,  who  is  seated  ou  the 
ground  and  supported  by  an  angel  kneeling  behind  him.  This  composition 
strongly  recalls  the  small  circular  pictures  of  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  and  other 
painters  of  the  Tuscan  School  of  the  close  of  the  fiftecnlh  century.  Near 
each  end  are  five  standing  figures  surrounded  by  very  elegant  ornament  of 
the  character  called  by  the  Italians  "grotteeco,"  i.e.,  branches  ending 
sometimes  in  fruit,  flowers  or  leaves,  sometimes  in  animals  or  their  heads  ; 
originally  imitated  by  the  Italian  artists  of  the  fifteenth  century  from  the 
decorations  of  Roman  sepulchres  or  other  "grotU."     In  this  instance  .the 
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heads  of  animals  appear  to  be  intended  for  those  of  dolphins.  The  6gureB 
at  one  end  are  a  saint  holding  a  book  and  a  covered  cup,  this  figure  i« 
beardless  with  long  hair  ;  St.  John  the  Erongelist ;  St.  Paul  ;  St.  Luke. 
and  St.  Margaret ;  at  the  other  a  young  female  saint  crowned  and  holding 
a  palm  ;  St.  Uark  ;  St.  Peter  ;  St.  Matthew  ;  St.  Barbara.  The  cloth  is 
surrounded  by  a  border  about  an  inch  vide,  chiefij  composed  of  cornucopias 
and  ftdiage  ending  in  dolphins'  beads.  Crescents  are  iatroduced  id  a  con- 
spicuous manner  in  several  places  ;  and,  as  the  clotb  vaa  brought  from 
Sienna,  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  was  a  donation  from  some  member  of 
the  great  Siennese  family  of  Ficcolomiui,  in  whose  arms  crescents  are  the 
principal  charge. 

By  Mr.  Maskell. — An  embroidery,  highly  and  very  artistically  wroaght ; 
Italian  work  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  represents  the  legend  of  St. 
Clara  of  Asslsi,  who  repulsed  the  Saracens  by  presenting  at  the  conTent 
gates,  monstrance  containing  the  sacred  host.  This  subjectoccurs  like- 
wise amongst  the  paintings  on  the  screen  in  Trimmingham  Chnrch, 
Norfolk. 

By  Mr.  Webb. — St.  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata  ;  Italian  worfc,  com- 
panion to  that  eihibUed  by  Mr.  Maskell. — A  fine  specimen  of  embroidery  on 
clotb  of  gold,  representing  a  bishop  enthroned;  an  angel  kneels  at  each  side, 
supporting  the  throne;  the  bishop's  right  hand  is  upraised  in  benediction,  the 
left  holds  a  crosier.  On  his  knoe,  under  the  left  arm,  is  a  closed  book,  on 
which  are  several  objects  resembling  large  bosses  affixed  to  the  binding  ; 
they  may  represent  the  loaves  placed  on  a  book,  the  symbol  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Spangles,  imitative  jewels,  /m.,  are  profusely  intermixed  with  the  needle- 
work, probably  Flemish,  date  about  1520. — Specimens  of  mediieval  tissues, 
of  various  periods  and  countries,  Italian,  French,  Flemish,  ho. 

By  Mr.  Oeokoe  Moblund. — A  gibedire,  or  pouch  of  crimson  velvet, 
embroidered  with,  on  one  side,  the  face  of  a  monstrous  animal  having 
twisted  boms,  and  an  escallop  jessant  from  the  jaws  ;  on  the  other,  k 
satyr's  head  ;  the  mount  or  mouth-piece  of  the  pouch  is  of  st«el,  delicately 
chased  and  damascened  ;  a  choice  specimen  of  Italian  work,  about  153U. 
See  notices  of  the  mediiSTal  pouch  worn  appended  to  the  girdle,  in  De 
Laborde's  Glossary  t.  AUouyere,  Aiitmoraere,  ond  Qibeciere ;  also  Mr. 
Syer  Cuming's  treatise  on  Purses,  Journal  Brit.  Arch.  Ass.  1858,  p.  131. 

By  the  Lady  Nohth. — A  sumptuous  embroidered  hawking  poueh, 
hawking  glove,  and  lure;  date  about  1600.  The  first  is  attached  to  & 
mount,  with  a  book  on  a  swivel,  of  silver  gilt,  exquisitely  decorated  with 
enameled  flowers  and  blackberries  ;  within  are  numerous  little  pockets  for 
the  jesses,  lures  and  tyrets,  the  hood,  creanee,  the  bewits,  and  the  sonorous 
hawks'  bells  of  Milan  or  Dordrecht,  with  other  requisites  formerly  used  in 
falconry.  The  lure  was  originally  furnished  with  tufts  of  feathers,  so  as 
to  represent  a  pair  of  wings.  The  design,  both  of  the  embroidered  pouch 
and  the  cuff  of  the  glove,  and  also  of  the  enameled  ornament,  consists  of  a 
trail,  or  branching  pattern,  formed  of  the  blackberry  in  flower  and  fruit, 
and  the  mistletoe,  possibly  symbolical  of  the  autumnal  season  in  which 
the  disport  of  hawking  was  most  in  vogue.  These  beautiful  examples  of 
Bngliah  taste  and  fashions,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  have  been 
preserved  at  Wroxton  Abbey,  Oxfordshire,  as  family  relics.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  they  had  been  used  by  Dudley  North,  who  succeeded  sa 
third  Baron  North  in  1600,  and  who  was,  as  Camden  relates,  a  person  full 
of  spirit  and  flame  ;  yet  after  he  had  consumed  the  greater  part  of  his  estate 
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ID  the  gallantrieB  of  the  court  of  King  James,  or  rather  of  his  son  Prince 
Henry,  retired  and  lired  more  houorably  in  tbe  countrj  than  he  ever  had 
done  before.  These  rich  appliances  of  falconry  aro  in  most  perfect  pre- 
■erration  ;  they  are  of  ouch  rarity  and  beauty  that  we  need  plead  no 
excuse  for  placing  again  before  our  readers  the  accompanying  engravingH, 
beautifutly  executed  by  Mr.  H.  Shaw.  A  representation  of  the  Icatlicr 
hawking  glove  may  be  seen  in  this  Journal,  vol.  x>  p.  86.  A  similar 
poach  and  Inre  appear  in  the  portraiture  of  James  VI.  (king  of  Scots) 
with  his  courtiers  engaged  in  hanking,  to  be  found  in  the  "  Jewell  for 
Gentrie,"  1614,  and  copied  in  Strutt's  Horda,  vol.  lii.  pi.  lii. — The 
Chancellor's  Purse  for  the  Great  Seal ;  the  ofGcial  insignia  of  Francis 
North,  who,  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  in  1 682,  was  sppointeil 
hy  Charles  II.  lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  created  in  the  following 
jear  Baron  Guildford.  The  life  of  tliia  eminent  lawyer  was  written  by 
Boger  North,  bis  joangeat  brother.  Ur.  Foss  has  given  in  Notes  and  Queries, 
Tol.  X.  p.  278,  some  account  of  the  Chancellor's  Purse  at  various  periods  ; 
and  various  particulars  relating  to  the  same  subject  have  been  collected  by 
Mr.  Syer  Cuming,  Journal  Brit.  Arch.  Ass.  1858,  p.  343. 

Bj  the  Rev.  J.  Fuller  RosaELL,  F.S.A. — An  embroidered  hood  of  a 
cope,  &  remarkably  well  preserved  ezamplo  of  French  or  Flemish  work, 
earlj  in  the  sixteenth  century. — A  pair  of  gloves  of  thin  leather,  embroidered. 
They  were  worn,  according  to  tradition,  by  James  I.,  and  were  in  the 
tnoseam  of  Ralph  Thoresby,  and  subsequently  at  Strawberry  Hill,  as 
mentioned  in  Walpole's  Description,  p.  75,  and  in  his  Letters,  vol.  ii. 
p.  429  (May,  1769). — A  purse  worked  with  beads,  formerly  beloDging  to 
Charles  I. ;  it  bad  been  in  possession  of  Gen.  Elpbinstone  with  a  number  of 
letters  in  cypher  relating  to  the  king's  attempt  to  escape  from  Carisbrooke. 
It  is  inscribed  thus,— th  otipt  of  a  friend.     1623. 

By  Mr.  Octatids  Mokoah.  M.P. — A  curious  specimen  of  worsted-work, 
executed  in  lent  stitch,  ond  representing  the  wife  and  mother  of  Darius  at 
the  feet  of  Alexander.  Date,  about  1730. — A  kerchief  of  white  lawn 
embroidered  in  silks  with  flowers,  and  edged  with  gold  passament ;  probably 
EDj^lisb  work  of  the  seventeenth  century. — A  collar  of  Flemish  point  lace, 
as  worn  by  gentlemen  in  the  reign  of  James  I. — Two  purses,  one  of  them 
of  tisane  of  gold  with  representations  of  Venus,  Fndymioti,  &c.,  the  other  of 
^een  silk,  woven  in  like  manner  as  a  stocking,  and  enriched  with  gold  and 
ailrer. — A  letter  book,  covered  with  white  satin  and  embroidered  with  silk 
and  Bpangles,  about  1775,  by  the  late  Lady  Morgan,  of  Tredegar. 

By  Mr.  John  Godqh  Nichols,  F.S.A. — A  piece  of  Swiss  embroidery 
upon  crimson  silk,  probably  part  of  the  valance  of  a  bed  or  of  a  dais  ; 
leD^h,  6  ft.  8in.,  depth,  10^  in.     In  the  centre  are  two  escutcheons: — 

1.  Zilly  ;  Ae.  two  human-faced  moons  addorsed  or;  crest,  on  a  coronated 
helmet  a  wing  charged  as  tbe  arms  ;    accompanied  by  the  initials  I.  Z. 

2.  ZoUicofer  ;  Or,  a  quarter  or  canton  sinister  as ;  crest,  on  a  coronated 
helmet  the  bust  of  a.man,  clothed  or,  crined  az.,  with  the  initials  A.  Z.  or 
R.  Z.  The  arms  of  the  Swiss  families  of  these  names  are  thus  given  by 
Spener,  pars  gen.  pp.  181,  271  ;  and  their  crests  in  Wap.  vol.  i.  pp. 
201,  202.  Below  are  in  larger  characters  the  initials  £.  S.  with  the  date 
1599.  The  other  subjects  seem  partly  allegorical,  or  poaaibly  from  fables 
and  ifnpreie,  or  capricious  devices.  These  are, — part  of  a  bed,  an  angel 
driviog  a  demon,  a  female  with  a  candle  (?)  coming  to  two  persons  in  bed, 
hontin^  tbe  hare  and  deer,  an  angel  visiting  an  old  man  and  woman  seated 
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in  chairs,  a  gnrdener,  a  cow  waiting  for  milking,  a  pedlar,  two  carcaeea  of 
deer  auBpended,  and -a  forester  bringing  a  third. — A  piece  of  needlework  of 
the  time  of  Charles  I.,  20  in.  wide  and  1 4  in.  high.  The  aubject  appears 
to  be  the  meeting  of  a  cavoher  and  his  affianced  bride,  to  whom  he  baa 
brought  two  silTcr  Tessela,  placed  on  the  ground  before  them.  She  is 
attended  bj  two  ladiea,  and  t"o  hordes  with  side-saddlea  atand  near  them  ; 
with  the  gallant  are  two  geotlemen,  wearing  swords,  like  himself,  and 
carrying  walking-Bticks  ;  one  is  dressed  in  fur,  represented  by  wool.  A 
horse  which  stood  before  them  (being  worked  separate  from  the  surface) 
has  been  lost ;  in  the  foreground  are  two  miniature  grooms  holding  the 
horses  ;  in  the  background  apparently  a  church.  The  sun  is  seen  in  the 
centre  of  tho  upper  margin,  and  the  rest  of  the  picture  is  eurrounded  with 
flowers,  fruit,  insects,  birds  and  beasts,  all  very  elaborately  worked.  In 
front  are  these  anna  : — Arg.  a  chevron  between  three  conies  ta.,  Co- 
ningsby,  impaling,  gu.  three  pallets,  arg. — Two  pieces,  the  first  measur- 
ing 15  in.  wide  by  9  in.  high,  representing  a  city,  with  towers  and  spires ; 
the  windows  are  inlaid  with  talc  ;  a  gate  in  front,  and  embankmeuls 
worked  in  wool.  On  either  side  is  introduced  a  fruit-tree  and  a  Urge  bird 
perched  on  it. — The  other  piece,  of  the  same  width  by  6  in.  high,  repre- 
sents a  fountain,  with  fish  in  its  basin,  placed  between  rock-work  studded 
with  pieces  of  cut-glass.  At  the  aides  are  a  lion  and  a  spotted  panther, 
and  above  them  flowers  of  woollen  work. — The  covers  of  a  hook,  \2\  in. 
by  7\  in.  ;  one  of  them  is  in  highly-raised  work,  displaying  Spring  and 
Summer,  represented  by  two  ladies  ;  their  necklaces  are  formed  of  small 
pearls.  The  other  is  in  flat  work  ;  Autumn  and  Winter— the  former  as  a 
gardener,  the  latter  an  old  man  at  a  Are. — A  piece  of  the  same  age,  but 
less  highly  finished  ;  HJ  in.  wide  and  9  in.  high.  The  subject  is  Joseph 
and  Potiphar's  wife. — A  gentleman  and  lady,  being  two  figures  cut  out  of 
&  larger  piece  of  work  ;  height,  in  their  present  state,  i  in, — Also  a  white 
silk  aprou,  embroidered  in  eolonred  silks  and  gold  ;  and  another  worked  in 
white  and  silver. 

By  Mr.  S.  Rau. — Oval  portrait  of  Charles  I.,  an  admirable  production  of 
the  needle,  in  delicately  shaded  silks,  with  the  high  finish  aud  ezpressioa 
of  a  painting,  Two  other  miniatures  of  the  same  type  were  exhibited,  one 
by  the  Hon.  Robert  Ourzon,  jun.,  the  other  by  Mr.  Graves.  Dimensions, 
5^  inches  by  SJ. 

By  the  Hon.  Robert  Curzoh,  jun, — A  marriage  casket,  with  folding 
doors,  drawers,  kc,  the  whole  covered  with  elaborate  needle-work  in  relief 
of  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  representing  a  king  and  queen,  gallants  with 
ladies,  Abraham's  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  the  Judgment  of  Solomon,  Susannah 
and  the  Elders,  the  five  senses,  animals,  birds,  •lie. — Small  oval  portrait 
of  Charles  I.,  in  a  black  dress,  with  the  blue  riband,  of  the  same  type  of 
portraiture  as  those  eiliihited  by  Mr,  Ram  and  Mr.  Graves,  and  worked  in 
like  manner  in  floss  silk. — Life-size  portrait  of  Lady  Anne  Luttrell, 
daughter  of  Simon,  Earl  Carhampton,  widow  of  Christopher  Hortoo,  of 
Catton  Hall,  county  Derby.  She  married,  in  1771,  Henry  Frederick,  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  brother  of  George  III.  In  consequence  of  this  alliance 
the  Royal  Marriage  Act  was  passed.  She  died  in  1803.  This  effective  spe- 
cimen of  needlework  is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  by  Miss  Linwood. 

By  Mr.  Graves. — Oval  portrait  of  Charles  I.,  three  quarters  to  right, 
delicately  finished  needlework  of  the  period  ;  the  king  is  represented  b  a 
black  satin  drese,  with  the  blue  riband.     Dimensions  31  ins.  by  2|  ins. 
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Bj  Mr.  Charles  Hassisq. — A  piece  of  embroidery  on  satin,  date, 
seTenteentli  century  ;  the  £Te  Beeses,  worked  in  floss  silk  and  chenille. 

By  Mr.  Henht  Catt. — Portrait  of  Henry  IV.,  king  of  France,  in 
uraour ;  the  face  is  curiously  worked  up  in  relief,  probably  over  moulded 
vu  or  some  composition,  tbe  bair  is  represented  by  floss  siik  ;  French 
needlevork  of  the  period. — Portraits  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Elisabeth  ; 
sbo  the  New  Testament  and  Book  of  Psalms,  163),  in  a  binding  orna- 
mented with  needlework,  stated  to  hare  been  worked  hy  the  ladies  of 
Nieholas  Ferrer's  family,  at  Little  Oidding,  Hunts  ;  date  about  1650. — 
Speeimens  of  needlework  in  relief,  temp.  Charles  I.,  representing  the 
coartship  of  a  loviog  coapte  in  elaborate  costume  ;  a  leopard,  stag  and  other 
animals,  also  flowers,  inseots,  &c. — Nell  Gwynne's  Mirror  ;  the  frame  is 
curiously  decorated  with  work  in  high  relief,  formed  with  moulded  wax, 
beads,  silk  embroidery,  lie. 

By  Mr.  DoDD. — A  small  circular  portrait  of  the  President  de  Thou  ; 
needlework  in  silk  ;  he  is  represented  wearing  a  furred  gown,  a  small  ruff, 
ind  a  hat.     It  is  signed — 0.  Genevelli. 

By  Mr.  J.  E.  W.  Rolls. — A  piece  of  needle-work,  date  about  1625, 
representing  the  Judgment  of  Paris.— A  toilel-glass  of  tbe  same  period, 
with  folding  shutters  decorated  with  embroidery  in  relief. — A  portrait  of 
Camden  the  antiquary,  cut  with  sclsaors  in  paper.  He  is  represented  in 
bis  tabard,  aa  Clarencieux,  king  at  arms ;  heraldic  with  other  ornaments 
are  introduced  in  the  surrounding  spaces. 

By  Mr.  Hekderson,  F.S.A. — Tunisian  tissues  and  embroideriea  brought 
toBogland  in  1752  by  the  grandmother  of  the  present  possessor;  she 
was  born  at  Tunis,  and  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Hudson,  Consul 
there  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century,  and  a  sister  of  Sir  Chaties 
G.  Hudson,  of  Wanlip  Hall.  Amongst  the  rich  specimens  of  tissues  was 
a  kerchief,  probably  worked  at  Constantinople,  and  presented  to  Hr. 
Hudson  by  the  ladies  of  the  harem  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis. — A  letter  case  of 
crimson  velvet,  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  dated  1752. — Abo 
KTsral  specimens  of  embroideries  and  beautiful  tissues,  one  of  which  is 
decorated  with  flowers  formed  of  conToz  spangles,  and  beetles'  wing-cases  of 
brilliant  green  colour.  This  was  the  wrapper  of  a  letter  addressed  by  the 
Bey  to  Her  Majenty  Queen  Charlotte. — A  figure  of  a  Tunisian  lady,  showing 
in  the  most  minute  detail  the  dresses,  bangles,  jewels,  &c.,  and  displaying 
specimens  of  several  splendid  works  of  the  loom  and  the  needle.  The  nails 
of  the  feet  and  bands  are  stained  with  benn&h,  and  all  tbe  fashions  of  the 
emintry  are  perfectly  reproduced  in  miniature. — A  purse  of  gold  and  silver 
Ussue,  with  royal  devices,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Queen  Elizabeth  ; 
a  pair  or  ruffles  of  fine  point  lace,  and  some  other  specimens. 

By  Mr.  J.  G.  Fahshawe. — A  lady's  court  dress,  a  rich  specimeu  of 
foshions  and  of  rich  silk  tissues,  dat«  about  1 750. 

By  Mrs.  DiOBf  Wtait. — A  christening  wrapper  of  white  silk,  em- 
broidered with  gold ;  used  for  the  last  four  generations  in  the  Nicholls 
family,  in  Glamorganshire.     A  fine  specimen  of  English  brocade. 

By  Mrs.  Mabtinead. — Embroideries  of  the  time  ^f  Queen  Anne  or 
George  I„  probably  English  work ;  aprons  of  white  silk,  worked  with  gold 
and  coloured  silks;  two  superb  stomachers,  date  about  1700;  an  old 
English  darning  on  net ;  a  finely  embroidered  flounce,  probably  Norwioh 
*ork,  about  the  same  date  ;  and  an  elaborate  sampler. 
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The  Tftluable  results  of  the  procees  of  Photozincography,  for  which  the 
archsologist  is  greatlj  iadebted  to  the  director  oF  the  Ordnance  Surrej, 
Sir  Henrj  James,  hsTS  repeatedly  beeo  noticed,  and  especially  in  Mr. 
Burtt'a  Memoir  on  the  reproduction  of  Domesday  Book,  ia  this  volume,  p. 
126.  Considerable  improvements  have  been  effected  since  the  publication 
of  the  part  relating  to  Corn<rall,  which  was  submitted  to  the  inspection  of 
our  Society  at  the  April  meeting.  It  is  sattsfactoiy  to  learn  that  not  leas 
than  350  copies  of  that  firat  portion  bare  already  been  sold.  Authentic 
fac-similes  of  tbe  survey  relating  to  each  county  must  be  generally  inte- 
resting, and  especially  to  the  topographer  and  the  antiquary ;  it  cannot, 
we  apprehend,  be  expected  that  Government  should  proceed  with  the  publi- 
cation of  so  Tolnminous  a  work  without  some  practical  assurance  that  it  is 
desired  by  the  public.  Some  gentlemen  of  Cheshire,  we  are  informed, 
desirous  of  obtaining  tbe  portion  relating  to  their  county,  have  proposed  to 
guarantee  the  purchase  of  fifty  copies,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  10<.  a  copy. 
A  similar  guarantee  is  likewise  proposed  in  Sussex ;  the  example  will 
doubtless  be  speedily  foUowed  in  other  counties,  particularly  in  localities 
where  active  Archieological  Societies  are  in  operation.  We  have  also  been 
informed  that  a  member  of  the  Institute,  distinguished  for  his  investigations 
of  family  history,  the  descent  of  property,  and  of  the  antiquities  more 
especially  of  Warwickshire,  has  with  prompt  liberality  tendered  the  required 
guarantee  to  ensure  the  publication  of  the  Record  for  that  county.  It  may 
be  hoped  that  very  shortly  there  may  no  longer  bo  ony  question  in  regard 
to  completing  the  reproduction  of  the  entire  Survey.  We  are  assured  that 
any  persons  or  any  local  Society,  desirous  of  securing  fac-similes  of  «  county, 
may  forthwith  communicate  with  Sir  H.  James,  at  Southampton.  The 
publication,  il  is  understood,  will  proceed  in  the  order  in  which  guarantees 
are  received. 

A  series  of  Illustrations  of  the  Architecture  and  Antiquities  of  Worcester- 
shire and  its  Borders  is  in  preparation,  to  be  published  in  quarto  parts,  of 
which  the  first  will  forthwith  be  issued.  Each  will  consist  of  fi^een 
to  twenty  pages  of  anastatic  illustrations,  with  descriptive  letterpress,  by 
Mr.  J.  Severn  Walker,  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Diocesan  Architectural  Society 
of  Worcester,  by  whom  subscribers'  names  are  received.  Price  of  each 
part  (to  subscribers),  St.  These  architectural  sketches,  ecclesiastical, 
secular,  and  domestic,  will  doubtless  bring  under  observation  remarkable 
examples,  hitherto  unnoticed  ;  and  they  will  form  a  welcome  guide  to  the 
members  of  our  Society  who  propose  to  participate  in  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Institute,  to  be  held  in  the  ensuing  year  at  Worcester. 

It  has  beeo  determined  to  bring  together,  on  occasion  of  the  InteraatioDal 
Exhibition  of  1862,  a  special  collection  of  works  of  Medieval  Art,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Eensinglon,  with  the 
Tiew  of  displaying  the  finest  specimens  in  this  country.  The  following 
objects  may  be  specified  : — Decorative  works  in  metal  ;  gold  and  sQver 
plate  ;  bronzes  ;  arms  and  armour  :  jewelry;  enamels  ;  earthenware  and 
porcelain  ;  sculptures  in  ivory  ;  miniatures  ;  furniture,  &c.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Kobinson,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Art  Collections,  Is  charged  with  the 
direction  of  this  project. 

We  may  allude  with  pleasure  to  the  recent  publication  of  the  History  of 
Exeter,  the  latest  result  of  the  laborious  researches  of  our  late  venerable 
friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Oliver.  This  desirable  supplement  to  his  Annals  of 
the  See  of  Bxeter  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs,  Longman. 
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OS  THE  FOUNDATION  AND  EAIILT  FASTI  OF  PETERBOROTJQH.' 

Bv  m  BEV.  fflLUAU  ST0BB3,  Vietr  of  HamtoDk. 

Febhaps  one  of  the  most  important  offices  of  the  archsS' 
ologist  ia  to  aid  the  critical  study  of  history,  by  clearing 
away  the  false  and  forged  from  the  true  and  genuine 
romaina  of  past  ages,  and  by  eUtninating  the  false  and  mis- 
leading expressions  that  are  found  in  records  whose  facts 
and  principles  are  true.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  greatly 
the  knowledge  of  our  early  history  has  been  retarded  by  the 
pseudo-Ingulf ;  how  many  learned  disquisitions  are  utterly 
valueless,  and  how  many  standard  works  must  be  regarded 
with  suspicion,  because  their  arguments  or  statements  rest 
on  the  contents  of  that  unlucky  book." 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  so  much  of  our  early 
ecclesiastical  history  is  mystified,  partly  by  the  real,  partly 
by  the  suspected  existence  of  such  fabrications.  The  extra- 
ordinary clearness  and  brightness,  and  the  indisputable 
genuineness  of  Bede's  narrative,  throw  into  deep  gloom  the 
twilight  glimpses  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle ; — if  we 
turn  from  them  to  the  lives  of  the  saints  and  the  monastic 
histories,  the  mixture  of  feble  throws  a  general  incredibility 
into  what  very  possibly  is  true  in  the  main ;  and  if  we  go 
to  charters  we  know  that  every  step  of  our  investigation 
must  be  tried  by  diplomatic  tests,  before  we  can  safely 
tread. 

The  history  of  the  Fen  Monasteries,  Peterborough  and 

■  Conuniinicated    to    tiie    Hiitoriod      at  Peterborough,  Julj  29, 1861. 
^cclioa  ti  the  Heetiog  of  the  Institute  *  Lappeoberg,  Maitluid. 
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Croyland  most  especially,  disappomte  our  hopes  in  pro- 
portion as  the  apparent  abundance  of  mateiMs  has  raised 
them.  There  seems  to  be  no  lack.  Besides  Ingulf  we  b&ve 
the  goodly  volume  of  Chronicles  edited  by  Sparke,  the 
Peterborough  History  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  Stapleton  for 
the  Camden  Society,  the  Peterborough  copy  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle,  invaluable  chartularies,  'we  can  refer  for 
supplementary  aids  to  the  Chronicles  of  Ramsey  and  Ely. 
But  what  is  to  be  said  when  we  find  the  fuUest  Peter- 
borough History  copying  its  most  interesting  portions 
straight  from  Ingulf,'  and  the  Peterborough  copy  of  the 
Chronicle  owing  its  local  importance  to  misused  and  fabri- 
cated charters, — in  fact,  only  a  few  glimpses  of  truth  in  a 
whole  library  of  inventions.  Not  that  I  would  be  equally 
severe  on  aU  fabricators ;  a  forged  charter  may  be  true  in 
every  point  but  its  form :  it  may,  e.  g.,  be  a  record  of  a 
donation,  drawn  up  long  after  the  donation  itself  was  mad^ 
the  donation  having  been  made  in  days  when  records  were 
not  deemed  necessary,  the  record  being  framed  to  satisfy  a 
necessity  younger  than  the  donation  it  records.'  Or  it  may 
have  been  drawn  up  to  supply  the  place  of  a  lost  original, 
and  so  contain,  among  words  and  forms  that  did  not  exist  in 
that  original,  no  statement  that  is  not  true,  these  forms 
being  got  rid  of :  and  in  general  I  should  require,  for  the 
unhesitating  cashiering  of  a  cluuler,  proof  of  two  points,' — ■ 
1st,  of  the  existence  of  an  interest  or  probable  interest  in  a 
iiraud :  2nd,  a  diplomatic  anachronism.'  I  mention  this, 
though  the  principle  is  doubtless  familiar  to  many  of  my 
readers,  because  in  the  remarks  I  have  to  make  I  shall  have 
to  refer  to  spurious,  doubtful,  and  genuine  charters,  and  I 
wish  that  there  should  be  no  misapprehension  of  my  notion 
as  to  their  respective  values. 

The  country  of  the  Gyrvii  seems  to  have  been,  when  we 
first  read  of  it,  a  sort  of  debateable  ground  between  Mercia 


<  On  ezuninmg  the  MS.  of  Jolin  of  ■  As  v«  ms;  bo  pretty  Bore  that  no 

PetertKvough,  Claudius  A.  E,  I  find  thst  ODenooeMful  forgar?  of  k  chtrter  would 

tn  tb«  original  there  ww  from  SflS  toSSO  ba  preserred — tha  occorreiioe  in  >  chac> 

a  blank  left,  which  nu  filled  op  in  tlia  ter  of  ■  claim  to  lands  oc  rights  bj  » 

IQth  or  17th  oontnry  with  extnuiti  from  particular  house  or  psrson,  not  known 

loKolr.  from  other  sounws  ever  to  have  had  aach 

*  S.  g.,  charters  of  fonndation,  which  lands  or  rights,  is  primi  facie  eiideaee  of 

(genuine)  or*  eztremelT  rare— eren  to  the  genuinaQesa  oracharter.'iiotMit  ia 

latotinMa.  sometimea  taken,  of  the  w 
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and  East  Anglia.*  It  extended  south  and  north  from 
the  river  Granta  to  the  sea ;  east  and  west  from  the 
boundary  of  the  lale  of  Ely  to  the  borders  of  Northampton- 
-  shire.'  It  was  in  point  of  fact  the  fen  country,  and  the 
Gyrvii  were  the  dwellers  in  the  many  wooded  islands  that 
rose  above  the  level  of  the  marshes.  The  northern  G-yrrii 
must  have  held  south  Lincolnshire,  and  parts  of  north 
Cambridgeshire  and  Northamptonshire :  the  south  Gyrvii, 
as  ve  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  S.  Etheldreda,  the 
widow  of  their  prince  Tonberht,  settled  in  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
must  have  occupied  South  Cambridgeshire.*  Each  division 
contained  600  hides,  according  to  the  "  Numerus  Hyda- 
rum."  *  The  Isle  of  Ely,  which  contained  the  same  number 
of  hides,  was,  according  to  Bede,'  a  province  of  East 
Anglia.  The  pohtic^  affinities  of  the  tribe  were,  like  the 
physical  affinities  of  their  country,  rather  with  East  Anglia 
than  with  Mercia:*  possibly  their  independence  lasted 
longer  than  that  of  the  other  tribes  that  contributed  to  the 


'  Ojrvii  vQismtnr  hii  qui  jnxta  p*lu- 
dem  Tel  infra  paludem  habitant.  Nam 
^.AnKlice,  Latins  profunda  polue  dici- 
tnr.    H.  Cuid.  p.  2. 

'  Felix,  y.  8.  OutbUc.  p,  S60. 

*  Bode  IT.  IB. 


4  Qale  T4S. 

'  Bede  IV.  18. 

'  Tbia  may  ba  Bean  io  tha  following 
descent  of  tbe  liingdom  of  East  AogLia 
Mid  of  thai  of  Uercik  :— 


Anno,  635—954- 


.£theUieie,  S£l— flSS. 


.£t^eIirold, 
65E— fifli 


SeiWh, 
m.  Eroonbcrht, 
k  Kent. 
Znd  Abbcra 
of  Elf. 


.£thelburh, 

Abbeaaof 
Bria. 


Etheldreda, 
m.  1.  Tnnberiit, 
P,  of  Qjrwaa, 

2.   Ecgfrith.tof 
Northumber- 
land :  d.  670, 
23  June. 
latAbb-ofEly. 

Penda. 


Enliwulf, 


Eadburb, 

Abb. 
Beptou. 


Peada,    Wulfhers,    Cjoe-      Cjneburh,  HereifuliI,  Merchelm.  Wilburh,  .^thelred, 


ISeS.      CB9-61S.     Boitha,      m.  Ealh-  S.  of  Panda, 


Burgh 
CMtle. 


S.Wer- 


i.Frithfr   975-70*. 

wald,  I 

i,  Surrey.  Ceolred. 
I         709-716. 
S.  Osftb.    m.  Wet- 


.  Wer-  Beorht- 

boih,    wald. 
Abbeaa  at 
Cheater. 


Mildly,  UilUirb,  HUdgyth. 
2ud  Abb.      S.  at 
MiMter.  Wealock. 
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late  formation  of  the  Mercian  Hogdom.-  We  can  indeed 
only  guess  at  this  from  the  little  we  know  of  their  history, 
but  the  guess  gains  some  probability  frctm  a  glance  at  their 
early  ecclesiastical  organisation.  Botolph,  the  founder  of 
Boston,  is  spoken  of  in  close  connection  with  Anna,  king  of 
the  Bast  Angles.^  S.  Etheldreda  was  a  daughter  of  Anna : 
Ely,  aa  we  have  just  seen,  ia  placed  by  Bede  in  East  Anglia. 
Felix  dedicates  his  life  of  S.  GuUilac  to  Ethelwald,  or  Elf- 
wald,  king  of  Bast  Anglia  ;•  and  Ethelbald,  the  royal  exile  of 
Mercia,  takes  refuge  in  the  marshes  of  Croyland  from  the 
pursuit  of  Cenred  and  Ceolred,  choosing  this  retreat,  not  only 
as  inaccessible,  but  because  it  was  outside  of  the  immediate 
jurisdiction  of  Mercia.  Florence  of  Worcester  says  that 
Cambridgeshire  was  a  part  of  the  East  Anglian  kingdom ' — 
a  statement  which  is  copied  by  William  of  Malmesbury,*  and 
may  very  probably  have  been  copied  by  Florence  from  an 
earlier  record. 

To  the  fact  that  the  Gyrvii  were  so  far  East  Anglian  we 
may  attribute  their  being  Christianised  much  earlier  than 
their  Mercian  neighbours :  for  Thomas,  the  second  native 
Englishman  who  was  consecrated  a  bishop,  was  a  native  of 
this  province.*  He  was  appointed  to  succeed  S.  Felix  of 
Dunwich,  in  647,  five  or  six  years  before  the  conversion  of 
the  Middle  Angles  began  under  Peada. 

Mercia,  late  in  its  formation  as  a  kingdom,  sprang  at  once 
into  a  great  state  imder  Fenda :  late  in  its  adoption  of 
Christianity,  it  seems  from  the  period  of  its  conversion  to 
have  taken  a  prominent  place  at  once  among  the  Christian 
powers.  The  Chronicle  places  the  conversion  in  655,  and  a 
very  few  years  saw  it  the  best  governed  and  best  organised 
province  of  the  Church.  In  less  than  thirty  years  it  was 
divided  into  five  dioceses,  amongst  which  the  place  of  the 
Fen  country  is  more  clearly  definable.  The  bishopric  of 
Lindsey  occupied  the  noHh  of  Lincolnshire,  reaching  to  the 
Witham :  a  line  drawn  from  the  south  point  of  Nottingham- 
shire to  the  Cam  would  probably  represent  the  western 
border  of  the  Gyrvii :   the  border  of  Cambridgeshire  was 

'  Cbr.  Sax.  85i.  ib!  episcoput  oujua  »«Aet  eat  n.pad  He]*. 

•  Vita  a  QuUiko,  MS.  Collon.  Naro.  P.  W.  L  273.  Mark  the  baring  of  tbii 
E.  I.  Mab.  Acta,  SSL  Ord.  Bened.  lU.  on  Uia  antiquit;  of  Cambridge.  Cf. 
2ee.  Sigebertit'a  Schooli,  Bede  UL  It. 

*  Beges  Oriental iiim  Anglonim  domi-  *  Hslroe.  O.  R.  1  lOG. 
nabantur  in  pago  anuit«brigeiiai;  et  est  *  Bede  III.  20. 
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the  boundary  of  the  dioceses  of  Elmham  and  Duavich. 
The  Fen  country  thus  falls  into  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
great  Lichfield  dloceso,  which  for  a  few  years  after  680  had 
its  own  bishop  at  Leicester,  but  was  not  finally  separated 
from  the  mother  see  until  737.  From  the  time  of  the  con- 
version of  Mercia  the  northern  fens  were  certainly  Mercian : 
Bede's  placing  Ely  in  East  Anglia  is  conclusive  for  that 
portion.^  It  is  Bishop  Hedda  of  Lichfield  who  ordains 
S.  Gnthlac  at  Croyland.^  The  connection  between  Ely  and 
East  Anglia  lasted  long.*  The  abbots  before  the  Conquest 
were  blessed  by  the  bishops  of  Elmham,  although  the  islo 
and  the  county  of  Cambridge  were  both  in  the  limits  of  the 
diocese  of  Dorchester  and  Lincoln.  This  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  claims  of  exemption  made  by  the  monastery  from 
episcopal  jurisdiction  ;  they  would  not  receive  benediction 
from  Dorchester — they  must  have  it,  and  sought  it,  from  the 
nearest  bishop,  who  could  not  turn  it  into  a  right  of  juris- 
diction.* 

That  the  Fen  country  presented  charms  enough  to  the 
monastic  minds  of  later  ages  is  plain,  from  the  praises 
lavished  upon  it  by  the  writers  of  the  time  of  the  Conquest.* 

>  de 

WeBt3azoiiBp.Ucdd&ofDoTchMUr,670  pUua  dod   BolDm  funem  pellimt  led  «t 

— 706,   but   thii  is  almoat  impouiblB.  satiBtateiii  expleant.    Malmab.  0.  P.  IV. 

ViU  8.  Oath.  p.  2T0.  p.  1811. 

'  lib.  Eliens. ;  Ang.  S.  L  608.  Bartih  tbto  in  regiooe  Gjivlonim  est 

*  When  ths  diocese  of  Ely  was  created,  fimdatus,  qnis  ibi  incipit  eadem  poliui  in 
the  Bishop  ol  lincola  receiTed  the  tttwn  orientali  parte  quce  per  milliaria  lexa- 
of  Spoldnick,  or  Spddiiig,  as  companaa-  gintn  vel  ampliua  darat.  Est  autem 
tion  for  his  rights  over  ths  ieU  and  county  eadem  palus  hominibuB  permazime  ds- 
of  Cambridge.  Ang.  Sac.  I.  61 6 ;  Malmeb.  ceawria,  quia  ibi  occlpinatiir  ligna  et  ati- 
O.  F.  Lib.  IV.  p.  1S12.  pulaadigaemeC  fcenum  ad  pabuU  jamen- 

*  Eat  autem  palus  ills  de  qualoquimur  torum  et  coopertoiium  ad  domoB  ooope- 
latiaaiiiia,  et  Tiaa  deoora,  mnltda  fluviis  riendas,  etc  etc. ,  eatque  ez  omni  parte 
dccurrentibus  irrtgata,  mulUa  lacubus  formosus,  etc.  H.  Cud.  p.  2. 
magnis  et  parvia  depiota,  uultis  etiam  Thoraeia — Paradiai  aimulacmm  qnod 
silvis  et  inaulia  florida ;  iotra  quam  auat  amcBnitate  jam  coJoB  ipsos  imsginetur,  in 
eecleeia  Helieoali,  abbatin  Bomamenus,  ipaiapalLtdibuBarboruiiifeiBi  quaa  enodl 
abbatia  Chataric,  abbatia  Thoroeia,  abba-  procaritaCe  luctautui  ad  iidero,  nquorea 
tia  Cnilande,  sedjuxta  eamsnnt  abbatla  planitiea  herbarum  viridantibus  comia 
BunenstB,  Abbatia  Spaldinge,  ecoleua  oculosadrocat ;  cumsntibuE  percampum 
S.  iVonia  >up«t  Uaain  flavium  Hunten-  huUdb  oSeuBioni  dator  loans.  Nulla  ibi 
donio^  eecleida  S.  Epdii  auper  Orenlatn  TeleiiguateiTmportioTacat;liiciDpomi- 
fiuTiam  CantabrigiB],  eccleaia  R  TrinitatiB  ferss  arborea  terra  se  subigit ;  hio  pns- 
in  Tedfordia.    H.  Hunt.  p.  747.  teiitui  ager  vineis  qute  Tel  per  terrain 

Hell  stagnantium  inBuIarum  maxima  repunt  yd  per  bajulos  palo*  in  celnun 

ab  angaiUamm  copia  ita  dicta ;—deiiique  aurgunt.    UllmBb.  0.  P.  IT.  ISIS. 

illommet omneBpen^aranicorumpisGium  Ex  Inundatione  val  ez  superflnitioDe 

generis   tanta  est  copis,  ut  ait  adveois  smDiom  stans  aqua  inEB<iuaIi  terra  pro- 

ninicDlO)  indif;eiuB  pro  illomm  admira-  fnndaoi  paludem  effldt,  itaque  inbabita. 

tione  luiUbrio.     Nee  minor  aquaticamm  bllem  rt^dlt  pmtei  qundam  loco  altiora 
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They  laud  it  especially  for  its  wide  extent^  beautiful 
prospects,  streams  aod  lakes,  woods  and  islands :  its 
abundant  fisheries,  plenty  of  wood,  hay  for  cattle,  straw  for 
thatching,  &c.,  the  quantity  of  game  and  waterfowl ;  it  is 
altogether  beautiful,  says  Hugo  Candidas.  The  eels  are  so 
plentiful  in  Bly,  that  the  unrestrained  astonishment  of 
visitors  provokes  the  phlegmatic  natives  to  laughter.  Water- 
fowl are  so  cheap  that  five  men  may  dine  luxuriously  for  a 
penny.  Thomey  is  a  reduced  copy  of  paradise ;  its  straight, 
smooth,  knotless  trees  reach  the  stars ;  its  level  plains  are 
like  the  sea  in  extent  and  verdure.  All  the  land  is  covered 
with  cultivation ;  here  are  apple-trees,  there  vineyards, 
managed  (the  historian  carefully  tells  us)  in  both  methods 
of  vine  culture,  both  on  the  ground  and  on  trellised  poles. 
Kamsey  also  is  praised  in  hardly  less  enthusiastic  language.^ 
But  it  was  not  with  a  view  to  such  advantages  as  these 
that  this  district  was  originally  chosen  as  the  garden  of 
English  monasticism ;  rather  these  very  beauties  were  to 
be  ascribed  in  some  measure  to  the  effects  of  monastic  occu- 
pancy. The  earlier  writers  describe  things  much  less 
pleasantly.  Croyland  was  a  place  full  of  horrors — a  cloudy, 
remote,  and  desolate  wilderness;  desolate  with  unknown 
monsters  and  diverse  shapes  of  terrors — devils  in  the  forms 
of  wild  beasts,  hoars,  wolves,  horses,  cows,  crows,  and 
Britons.*  Bede  had  nothing  better  to  say  of  Ely  than  that 
it  abounded  in  eels.^  But  in  truth  the  country  was  well 
suited  to  the  then  stage' of  English  monastic  life.  It  was 
convenient  both  for  the  missionary  and  for  the  anachoretic 
life.  It  was  secluded,  and  yet  near  to  the  centres  of  popu- 
lation :  it  was  politically  possessed  of  a  sort  of  quasi  inde- 
pendence that  afiorded  security  to  the  missionaries  sent 
from  Christian  Gyrvia  into  half-converted  Mei-cia.  A  very 
slight  acquaintance  with  English  church  history  shows  us 
that  these  were  great  points.  Medeshamstede  might  be  to 
the  Middle  Angles  what  Glastonbury  was  to  Wessex  and 

qun  oredo  qaod  ad  hoe  Dranlmu  ill» 
extulit,  lit  babiUcoln  flsrent  Barvarum 
Dbi,  qui  ibi  habitare  elegisasnt.  H.  Cand. 
p.  2. 

SMiaaej — Eatautvm  looue  diretM  ubo- 
ram  genera  taltuoiua,  in  quodam  udu  ano 
feoundB  oeapltia  grat«m  babeuBpIamUeiD, 

s  Bede"lV^  liT  *"  '™ 
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the  British  country,  and  here  a  Mercian  Cuthbert  might  find 
his  Fame  and  Lindis&me  close  together. 

Medeahamstede,  founded  on  the  edge  of  the  Marsh,  was 
then  principally  a  missionarj  station,  though  with  great 
facilities  for  retreat  Croyland,  founded  nearly  a  century 
later,  was  a  purely  anachoretic  one.  The  two  lives  were  indeed 
the  complements  of  one  another  ■}  the  divorce  between  the 
two,  in  the  case  of  Croyland,  marks  a  period  of  change  con- 
sequent on  the  completion  of  the  conversion  of  the  country. 
Thinking  of  the  earlier  anchorites,  we  might  for  a  moment 
look  on  the  change  with  allowance  and  sympathy  :  knowing, 
as  we  do,  from  S.  Boniface  and  Bede,  the  real  history  of  the 
monasteries  of  the  age,  we  view  it  only  as  a  sign  of  declen- 
sion— decline  into  a  condition  in  which  hospitality  and 
mannal  industry  seem  to  have  been  the  only  redeeming 
virtues  of  an  epoch  of  worldliness  and  self-indulgence. 

Both  the  anachoretic  and  the  missdonary  spirit  were 
strong  in  the  family  of  Fenda ;  the  former  chiefly  among 
the  women,  the  1a4;ter  among  the  men  of  the  house :  nearly 
all  his  children  and  grandchildren  died  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity ;  not  a  few  among  them  were  canonised  by  the 
gratitude  of  the  people  they  blessed.  The  Peterborough 
historians  ascribe  the  foundation  of  Medesharastede  to  the 
true  missionary  Feada  ;  and  its  increase  and  enrichment  to 
Wulfhere  and  jEthelred,  prompted  by  their  sisters  Cyne- 
Bwitha  and  Cyneburga,  abbess  of  Burgh  Castle.  The  account 
given  in  the  Peterborough  copy  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  is 
unfortunately  so  irreconcileable  with  historical  dates  as  to 
be  quite  devoid  of  authority.  Bede,  omitting  all  mention  of 
the  royal  family,  ascribes  the  foundation  to  Saxulf,  the  first 
abbot :  ,*  still  I  think  we  must  not  begrudge  the  princes 
their  share  in  the  act,  though  we  may  not  believe  the  cir- 
cumstantial account  given  by  the  chronicler  of  the  ceremony 
of  consecration,  or  the  speeches  made  on  the  occasion  ;  and 
though  we  may  incUne  to  the  belief  that  the  boundaries  of 
the  endowment  lands  belong  rather  to  the  age  of  Edgar 
than  that  of  Wulfhere, — still,  knowing  the  character  of  the 
Mercian  princes  and  the  uniformity  of  the  tradition,  we  may 
conclude  that  Saxulf  was  not  without  their  aid  in  his  good 


■  Cf:PottrojrttL  For  Croyland  roo1iuea,T.Bn)mton,7S2. 
*  Bede  IV.  8. 
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work.  The  portion  of  the  Chronicle  wliich  professes  to  give 
the  history  of  this  event  is  of  as  late  date  as  1 1 22 ;  we  have 
an  earUer  account,  certainlv  not  later  than  the  age  of  Ethel- 
wold  (963),  but  which  profeaaes  to  be  the  relation  of  Hedda, 
the  last  abbot  before  the  destruction  by  the  Danes  in  870, 
and  which  we  may  suppose  was  preserved  as  one  of  the 
documents  concealed  in  the  wall  by  him  before  the  sacking 
and  discovered  on  the  restoration  under  Et^ar.  This  is  set 
down  by  Sparke  as  a  forgery  ;  but,  forgery  or  not,  it  is  an 
earUer  history  of  the  traditional  foundation  than  is  elsewhere 
extant.  It  is  found  in  the  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  LX.,  in  Hugo 
Candidus,  and  elsewhere.*  If  it  is  a  foi^ery  it  is  one  of  the 
age  of  Edgar.  According  to  this,  Peada,  having  been  bap- 
tized by  Finan,  under  the  persuasion  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Ealhirid,  began  the  evangelizing  of  Middle  AngUa,  with  the 
aid  of  the  four  missionaries  and  of  Saxulf,  a  tiiane  of  great 
riches  and  reputation,  who  founded  Medeshamstede,  and 
dedicated  it  to  S.  Peter  as  the  firstfruits  of  the  Mercian 
church.  The  foundation  was  favoured  by  Oswy,  Wulfhere, 
and  ^thelred  :  daughter  monasteries  sprang  up  around  it ; 
Saxulf,  Uke  the  wise  Simon  the  Maccabee,  strengthened  his 
stakes  and  lengthened  his  cords.  In  this  account,  as  in 
Bede,  Saxulf  is  the  principal  figure  ;  according  to  this  rela- 
tion the  date  of  foundation  falls  in  the  pontificate  of  Deus- 
dodit,  655—664. 

We  may  then  accept  the  date  of  the  Chronicle,  655.  In 
657  Peada  died,  and,  after  a  short  occupation  by  Oswy, 
Wulfhere  succeeded  :  to  him  the  endowment  of  the  abbey 
by  charter  is  attributed.  A  priori,  we  feel  inclined  to 
reject  charters  of  foundation  :  this  charter  of  Wulfhere  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  calling  a  forgery.  There  are  two 
editions  of  it,  besides  the  abstract  given  in  the  Chronicle. 
The  more  ancient  of  these,  which  agrees  in  most  points 
with  the  abstract,  is  found  in  the  Chartulary  MS.  Soc.  Ant 
LX.  The  later  edition  is  printed  by  Kemble  from  several 
MSS.^  Both  are  spurious :  the  more  modern  fabrication  is  of 
later  date  than  the  Conquest,  probably  later  than  1122  :  it 
contains  a  grant, — I.,  of  lands  about  Peterborough  ;  II.,  of 
divers  lands  in  other  counties.     Of  this  second  class  of 
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posBesaionB  the  genuine  original  grants  have  come  down  to 
us ;  they  are  iJJ  later  than  WuKhere's  time,  and  some  of 
them  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  As  to 
the  first  class,  the  boundaries  of  the  Peterborough  lands 
are  the  same  in  the  three  authorities,  but  they  are  appa- 
rently taken  from  the  charter  of  restoration  by  Edgar,* 
which  charter,  though  marked  spurious  by  Kemble,  does  not 
bear  any  decisiye  marks  of  forgery.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  original  forgery  of  Wulfhere's  charter  was  of  the 
same  date.  Appended  to  this  last  is  a  confirmation  by 
Pope  Vitalian,  which  has  no  pretension  to  genuineness. 
The  record  of  the  dedication  must  also  be  rejected,  as  con- 
taining many  improbabihties,  and  resting  on  no  authority. 

In  675,  Saxulf  was  made  bishop  of  Lichfield,"  and  the 
same  year  Wulfhere  died,  and  jEthelred  succeeded  to  the 
crown.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  names  Cuthbald  as 
SasulFs  successor  in  the  abbacy,^  whether  rightly  or  not 
admits  of  question.  Certainly  one  Cuthbald  governed  the 
raonaatery  at  Ouodle,  when  Wilfrid  died  there  in  709,*  and 
the  connection  of  Oundle  with  Medeshamstede  is  rendered 
the  more  probable  by  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  two 
places,  and  by  the  fact  that  in  later  times  we  find  Oundle 
dependent  on  Peterborough.  Of  the  acta  of  Cuthbald  we 
have  no  record  ;  of  those  of  .^thelred  and  Saxidf  during  his 
supposed  pontificate  we  have  a  good  deal.  It  seems  not 
improbable,  considering  the  active  part  that  Saxulf  took  in 
the  management  of  the  abbey,  after  he  was  made  bishop, 
and  even  during  the  short  period  in  which  it  was  cut 
ofi"  from  his  ordinary  jurisdiction  by  the  episcopate  of  Cuth- 
win  at  Leicester,  tix&t  he  may  have  retained  the  abbacy  in 
his  own  hands,  as  Wilfrid  tried  to  do  at  Hexham  and 
RipoQ,  Aldhelm  at  Malmesbury,  and  S.  Ecgwin  at  Evesham. 
Very  possibly  the  name  of  Cuthbald  is  a  hap-hazard 
introduction  into  the  list,  founded  on  Bede's  mention  of 
Mm. 

'  For  euunpls,  Fuoutan  (temp.  B.  erer  m»d«  or  sapposed  {&om  nuoBed 

Edw.   Conf.    CD.   806).      Eeterios  (T.  cliirton)  to  have  been  made  to  Peter- 

Badiri,  CD.  413).  borough  down  to  a  l»te  epocli. 

Brednn,  Hrepiogoi,    Cedeiuto  (temp,  '  Saiulfi    foundation    of    Tborney, 

Ethelredi  Hero.).  Ancarig,  extreme!;  dubious.    H.  Caadi- 

Pejkirk:    temp.    Bdmand   Atbeling  dua,  p.  6,  &c 

(C.a  726),  ka.  »  Chr,  S.  857. 

The  grant  ii  indeed  ao  drawn  np  aa  to  ^  Bade,  T.  10. 
includeall  benefaotiotii  real  and  auppoied, 
TOL.   XTIII, 
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In  the  first  place  we  hare  a  charter,*  the  genuineness  of 
which  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  although  Kemble  has  not 
printed  it  in  the  Codex  Diplomaticus,  being  stated  in  the 
form  of  record,  not  of  a  direct  donation.  In  this  (Monasti- 
con  I.  345)  jEthelred,  the  glorious  King  of  Mercia,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  to  Medeshamstede,  gave  to  the  brethren 
he  found  there  thirty  manentes  at  Leugtricdun,  and  con- 
firmed the  gift  by  placing  on  the  Gospels'  Book  a  sod  taken 
from  the  place.  The  act  was  witnessed  by  Bishop  SasiJf ; 
Berhthun  and  Wecca,  monks ;  Osthrytha,  Uie  queen  ;  Here- 
frith  and  Badferth,  ealdorraen.  This  is  from  the  MS.  LX. 
Soc.  Ant.  From  the  same  source  we  have  the  foUovring 
curious  account  of  the  affiliation  of  a  monastery  at  Bredun.^ 
Friduric,  the  ealdorman,  was  the  most  religious  of  all  the 
princes  of  iEthelred.  The  name  is  strange  to  us,  save  frvm 
this  place ;  but  one  Friodored  was  an  ealdorman  of  Mercia 
in  704,  and  is,  probably,  the  person  meant.'  He  was  a 
man  full  of  the  missionary  spirit,  and,  desiring  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  the  faith  and  the  gifts  of  the  sacraments, 
founded  a  church  at  Bredon,  for  which  he  desired  the  monks 
of  Medeshamstede  to  find  an  abbot.  They  appointed  Hedda, 
who  was,  however,  directed  to  consider  himself  still  a  monk 
of  Medeshamstede.  He  did  his  work  so  well  that  Friduric 
afterwards  gave  him,  in  addition  to  Bredon,  twenty-six  ma^ 
nentes  in  Hrepinges,  and,  riches  increasing,  enabled  him  to 
buy  of  Ring  jEthelred  fifteen  manentes  at  Cedenan&c,  for 
a  variety  of  presents  to  the  value  of  500  shillings ;  they  are 
thus  enumerated :  the  furniture  of  twelve  beds,  pillows  of 
feathers  adorned  with  embroidery,  linen  sheets  and  British 
coverlets,  a  man-servant  and  maid,  a  golden  fibula  with  four 
golden  bosses  (massiuncvla)  of  fine  work,  and  two  horses, 
with  two  "  cannis,"  whatever  they  were.  The  bargain  was 
ratified  at  Tonitun,*  in  the  king's  chamber,  by  joining  of 
hands,  and  by  placing  a  sod  from  Cedenante  on  the  Glospels* 
Book,  in  the  presence  of  Bishop  Saxulf. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  What  Bredon  is  this  t  The 
best  known  place  of  the  name  is  Breodun,  or  firiudun,  in 

1  H8.  Soc  AnL  LX  f.  3fl.   Kon.  Aug.  Ao.  701.— Fritborio,  ibid,  ch.  S9  Mid  68, 

I.  Sis.  Ao.   719.    Hu    relics   are   mt    Bradon 

'  M3.SM.Anl.LX.,f.!8b.,40.    This  Hugh  Cnnd.  p.  8. 

document  trill  he  found  appeaded  to  this  *  PowibI;  Tonitan,  th«  apital  of  the 

memoir.  Totueti,  or  Homtan,  t.  e.,  NoTthampton. 
'  fVIodopad,    Kemble,    CD.  Ch.   C2. 
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the  Hwiccae,  from  which  Archbishop  Tatwin  came,'  and 
which  was  subsequently  absorbed  into  the  cathedral  monas- 
tery of  Worcester  ;  but  this  seems  too  remote  to  be  a  colony 
from  Jtfedeshamatede, — nor  is  our  Bredon,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  ever  spelled  Breodun  or  Briudun.  Tanner  supposes 
it  to  he  Bradden,  in  I^orthamptonshii'e,  and  Kemble,  in  his 
Index,  &To\irs  the  guess.  I  am  incUned  rather  to  Bredon,  in 
Leicestershire,  by  the  occurrence  of  Hrepinges  as  a  neigh- 
bouring estate,  probably  in  the  Hundred  of  Repington. 
Cedenan^  may  be  found  possibly  in  Chamwood  Forest; 
certainly  it  cannot  be  Cadney,  in  Lincolnshire,  as  supposed 
by  the  translators  of  the  Chronicle. 

I  may  mention,  apropos  of  Bredon,  that  there  are  two  char- 
ters—or, rather,  two  forms  of  the  same  charter, — executed  by 
Berhtulf,  King  of  Mercia,  in  848,  granting  certain  immuni- 
ties to  the  House  and  to  Eanmund  the  Abbot."  One  of 
these,  the  spurious  form,  occurs  in  the  Worcester  Chartu- 
laries,  the  authentic  one  in  the  Peterborough  Chartulary  j  the 
same  question  arises  about  both.  The  probability  is  that 
it  properly  belongs  to  the  Worcestershire  Bredon,  and  fell 
into  the  bands  of  the  Peterborough  collectors  at  the  resto- 
ration, the  spurious  charter  being  fabricated  to  supply  its 
place.     But  I  cannot  speak  with  any  confidence  on  the 


The  Peterborough  chroniclers,  feeling,  perhaps,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  fabrication  of  Vitalian's  privilege,  attempted 
their  highest  flight  in  forgery  in  the  pretended  bull  of 
Pope  Agatho.^  This  exists  in  two  forms  :  a  mild  abstract 
in  the  Chronicle,  a  lengthy  Latin  effusion  in  the  Chartularies. 
By  it  the  Abbot  of  Medesbamstede  is  constituted  legate  of 
B«me  all  over  England,  the  monastery  is  exempted  from  all 
taxes,  it  is  made  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  equal  in  pardons, 
ix.,  to  Rome  herself.  On  the  reception  of  it  the  king  is 
represented  as  ordering  it  to  be  read  at  the  synod  of  Heath- 
field,  and  taking  the  opportunity  to  confirm  the  grants  of 
Wulfhere.     It  is  a  most  shameless  forgery. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  Cuthbald  was  the 
successor  of  Saxulf ;  if  he  was,  he  probably  was  identical 
with  Wilfrid's  friend.     No  more  is  known  of  bim.     His 
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sueceBBor  is  stated  to  hare  been  Egbald.  He  is  inTolved  in 
tliicker  darkness  than  Cuthbald,  for  his  name  only  occurs  in 
a  grant  by  Ceadwala,  confirmed  by  the  kings  of  Kent,  uid 
by  iEthelred  and  Saxulf,  of  land  at  Hogh,  in  Heburheage  in 
Kent,  made  to  Abbot  Egbald,  and  confirmed  at  Medesham- 
stede.'  This  grant  (which  contains  an  anachronism  sufficient 
to  invalidate  it,  were  it  not  that  it  has  certainly  suffered 
in  transcription,  and  is  not  now  in  its  original  form,  viz., 
making  Saxulf,  who  died  in  691,  contemporary  with  Wihtred, 
who  began  to  reign  in  694)  is  of  course  no  proof  that  either 
Egbald  or  Hogh  ever  belonged  to  Medeshamstede. 

Saxulf  died  in  691  or  692,  in  possession  of  both  the  sees, 
liichfield  and  Leicester ;'  at  Lichfield  he  was  succeeded  by 
Hedda,  probably  the  same  as  the  Abbot  of  Bredon ;  at 
Leicester  by  S.  Wilfred,  the  exiled  Bishop  of  Northumbria, 
who  found  a  wise  friend  and  supporter  in  jEthelred.'  He 
was  not  without  other  friends  in  jfercia  :  S.  Etheldreda  had 
been  his  favourite  pupil ;'  Beorhtwald,  the  son  of  Wulfhere, 
had  been  his  beue^ctor  in  the  utmost  need.*  The  few  years 
he  spent  at  Leicester  were  probably  the  most  quiet  of  his 
life.  To  this  period  we  may  safely  ascribe  the  foundation 
of  the  monastery  at  Oundle,  where  he  died.  He  was  restored 
to  his  beloved  Hexham  in  705,  after  several  years'  litigation, 
and  Medeshamstede,  with  the  rest  of  the  diocese  of  Leicester, 
was  restored  to  Lichfield  until  737. 

From  this  point  the  fasti  of  Medeshamstede  are  blank  for 
many  years.  The  Chartulary  tries  to  fill  up  the  space  with 
a  privilege  of  Pope  Constantine  granted  to  two  monasteries 
dedicated  to  S.  Peter,  at  Bermondsey  and  Woking  in  Surrey, 
under  the  government  of  au  Abbot  Hedda.*  Hugo  Candidus 
was  acquainted  with  this  document,  as  with  the  whole  con- 
tents of  this  part  of  the  Chartulary,*  and  tries  to  account  for 
the  connexion  by  supposing  that  cells,  or  affiliated  abbeys  to 
Medeshamstede,  had  been  founded  at  Thorney,  Bricklesworth, 
Bermondsey,  Woking,  and  Hreping,  as  well  as  at  Bredon. 
Later  antiqiiaries  have  endeavoured  to  identify  Bermondsey 
with  Wermington,  and  Woking  with  Wicken ;'  but  the  privi- 
lege of  Constantino  places  both  in  Wessex  ;  of  their  identity 

*  Edd.  p.  71. 

'  MS.  Soo.  ALt.  LX.  h,  SO,  b.   tinted 
it  the  aloae  of  this  momoir. 
'  Hugh  C  p.  e. 
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there  is  no  doubt.  This  document,  whether  genuine  or  not, 
is  very  curious  ;  and  I  am  not  incUned  to  doubt  its  authenti- 
city, as  we  have  so  few  monuments  of  the  same  age  to  com- 
pare it  with,'  and  it  is  impossible  to  guess  what  could  be  the 
object  of  such  a  forgery.  No  monastery  is  from  other 
sources  known  to  have  existed  at  Berraondsey  before  the 
conquest,  and  the  existence  of  one  at  Woking  is  only  proved 
by  another  document  in  the  same  collection." 

The  privilege  is  to  the  following  effect.  Constantine,  after 
saluting  Abbat  Hedda,  and  stating  the  duty  of  encouraging  the 
persevering  profession  of  monachism  by  immunities,  grants  to 
these  two  houses  exemption  from  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  tem- 
porals. They  are  to  elect  their  own  clergy  and  their  own 
abbots,  who  are  to  be  ordained  and  blessed  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  after  careful  examination  ;  he  is,  also,  to  have  a 
right  of  examining  into  moral  abuses,  but  the  administration 
of  the  property  of  the  monasteries  is  to  be  managed  without 
any  interference  from  any  one.  In  a  word,  Qie  bishop  is  to 
have  the  right  of  inquiring  into  matters  canonical,  the  abbot 
is  not  to  be  interfered  with  in  the  man^ement  of  the  pro- 
perty. It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  and  the  companion 
charter  ever  got  to  Medeshamstede.  Perhaps  the  common 
dedication  to  S.  Peter  was  the  link  of  connexion  ;  possibly 
Bermondaey  was  a  colony  of  Medeshamstede  ;  possibly  the 
occurrence  of  the  name  of  Hedda,  so  prominent  in  all  these 
documents,  may  have  caused  it  to  be  brought  to  Medesham- 
stede, when  the  name  of  S.  Peter  at  Bermondsey  was  for- 
gotten, and  the  burgh  of  S.  Peter  was  residuary  legatee 
to  all  the  effects  of  defunct  houses  of  that  dedication.  The 
other  grant  I  refer  to  is  printed  by  Kemble,  C.  D.  168  ;  it  is 
a  grant  of  immunity  by  Offa  to  Fusa,  abbot  of  Woking  ;  its 
date  is  between  786  and  796.  It  contains  no  reference  to 
Medeshamstede.  It  is,  tlierefore,  a  mere  invention  of 
the  chroniclers  to  make  Pusa  tlie  fourth  abbot  here  f 
we  shall  see  that  at  this  time  the  seat  was  otherwise 
fiUed. 

Bothwin  appears  to  have  been  abbot  from  758  to  789. 
He  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  local  historians,  but  his 

'  CXBolLiofCoDstaotinelaEvwlwm,         '  Hon.  Angl.  L  380.    Kembl^  CJ). 
Wilkin*,  Cone.  I-  7i,  mi  Hon.  Angl.  U.      168. 
It    Speln>«n  1. 312-  '  Chroo.  3.  777.    H.  Candidoi,  p.  18. 
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character  and  place  are  clearly  marked  by  a  charter  in  the 
Textus  Koffensis — Eemble,  CD.  113.  In  it  Ofia  cocfirmsa 
grant  made  to  Bardulf,  Bidiop  of  Rochester,  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Medyshaemstede,  under  the  presidency  of  Abbot 
Bothwin ;  Bothwin  hiraself  subscribes  as  witnees  to  this  and 
very  many  charters  of  Offa.  We  lose  sight  of  him  at  the 
synod  of  Cealchjthe,  in  789.  He  was  a  correspondent  of 
Lullus,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  wrote  the  82nd  Epistie 
among  those  of  Boniface.'  He  must  not,  I  think,  be  con- 
founded with  Bothwin,  Abbot  of  Ripon,  who  died  in  786  ;' 
for  although  it  is  possible  that  there  was  a  close  connexion 
between  the  two  abbeys  of  S.  Peter,  it  is  hardly  Ukely  that 
they  were  under  the  same  abbot.  Habillon  does  indeed 
make  Cuthbald  Abbot  of  Ripon,  but  wrongly,'  for  Tatberht 
succeeded  Wilfred  there.*  The  only  &ct  that  seems  to 
favour  the  notion  is  that  Hugo  Candidus,  in  his  list  of  relics, 
enumerates  among  those  of  Peterborough  the  remains  of 
Wilfrid,  Botwin,  Sigfrid,  and  Tadberht,  all  abbots  of 
Ripon. 

If  Botwin  died  or  resigned  in  the  synod  of  Cealchythe  in 
789,  his  successor  was  immediately  appointed.  This  was 
Beonna,  who  signs  Mercian  charters  down  to  805.  One  act 
of  his  abbacy  surviTes.  He  granted  to  Cuthbert,  the  ealdor- 
man,  ten  manentes  at  Swineshead  for  1000  shilhngs  and  one 
night's  feorm  iultum  every  year  for  two  generations.'  This 
is  between  789  and  796. 

In  803  Abbot  Beonna  attended  the  great  coimcil  of 
Clofesho,  with  the  other  abbots  of  the  diocese,  under  We- 
renberht.  Bishop  of  Leicester.^  He  signs  the  act  passed 
against  secular  interference  with  monasteries,  second  among 
the  abbots  of  Werenberbt.  Soon  after  this  his  name  dis- 
appears from  the  charters,  nor  do  we  find  a  successor  for 
some  years.  Possibly  this  Beonna  is  the  same  who  was 
made  Bishop  of  Hereford  in  823,  and  died  in  830.  The 
relics  of  Abbot  Beonna,  according  to  Hugo  Candidus,  lie  at 
Bi-edon.' 

Abbot  Ceolred  is  also  an  historical  person ;  he  executed  a 


I  Epp.  Bonif.  Ed.  Senr,  p.  116.  '  Chron.  S.  777.    US.  Soo.  Ant  LX. 

s  Chron.  8.  785.  to.  88.    Kemble,  CD.  IM. 

1  UabilloD,  Acta  SS.  Bened.  III.  p.  eS7.  •  Eemble,  CD.  1034. 

t  H.  Caod.  p.  Se.    Hon.  Angl.  II.  ISl.  '  U.  Cana.  p.  36. 
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grant  of  land  at  Sempingham  in  852  to  Wulfred.'  This 
is  extant  in  Anglo<Saxon,  and  is  signed  bj  Ceolred  abbud, 
Aldberht  prBBpositus  (or  prior),  Alcheard,  Eanred,  Wilheard, 
Cenferth,  Cyneweald,  Eadwald,  priests ;  Hiunberht  and  Ecg- 
berht,  deacons  ;  and  two  others,  -who  may  have  been  simple 
monks. 

The  last  name  on  our  list  is  that  of  Abbot  Hedda.  We 
most  not  suppose  that,  because  he  is  mentioned  by  Ingulf, 
he  b  necessarily  a  myth  ;  we  may  conclude  from  tKe  men- 
tion of  him  in  the  Chronicle  at  963,  that  he  was,  traditionally, 
the  last  Abbot  of  Medeshamstede.  In  his  name  is  drawn 
up  the  relation  of  the  founding  of  the  abbey  to  which  I  hare 
referred ;  and  he  hid  in  the  walls  the  title-deeds  of  Me- 
deshamstede, which  were  said  to  be  discovered  in  963,  but 
many  of  which  were  fabricated  after  the  restoration. 

I  have  reviewed  most  of  these  supposed  recovered  deeds  ; 
some  of  them,  as  the  Swineshead  and  Sempingham  charters, 
are  real  Medeshamstede  relics  j  others,  like  the  Woking  and 
Bredon  charters,  are  genuine  documents,  but  with  only  a 
conjectural  connexion  with  this  house,  and  may  have  been 
picked  up  by  some  ignorant  or  designing  collector  anxious 
for  the  glory  of  Peterborough. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  make  any  sweeping  assertion 
about  these  last ;  we  know  that  the  title  to  an  estate  of 
b^cland  was  sometimes  conveyed  by  the  transfer  of  the 
deeds  (libri,  or  hbelli)  without  a  formal  record  of  the 
transfer.  Bermondsey  and  Woking  may,  at  some  unknown 
point  of  time,  have  belonged  to  Medeshamstede,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  about  it ;  and  a  mere  presumption  on  such 
grounds,  such  as  that  of  making  Pusa  Abbot  of  Medesham- 
stede, is  quite  inadmissible. 

Before  we  go  on  to  the  destruction  of  the  Fen  monas- 
teries by  the  Danes,  I  will  say  a  few  words  on  the  fiisti 
of  Croyland. 

Guthlac,  an  Iceling,  of  the  royal  house  of  Mercia,  retired  to 
the  marshes  of  Croyland  about  700,  and  lived  there  as  a 
hermit  until  716.*  He  had  been  a  pupil  of  Abbess  Blfthrytha, 
at  Repandune,  and  was  a  friend  of  Ethelbald,   King  of 


'  Chron.  9.  SG2.    Eemble,  CD.  267.         which  doM  not  oonUln  the  &a>l  par«- 
'  VLU  8.  Oathlac,  Uab.  Acta  SS.  Ord,      fcnph   ""  the  foundation  of  Crojbnd 
^ned.  Ill,  and  Ua  Cotton.  Nero  K.  6,      Abboy. 
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Mercia,  when  in  exile.  Ha  was  ordained  bj  Hedda  of 
Lichfield,  between  705  and  716,  in  which  year  he  died. 
Hia  sister,  Fega,  liyed  at  Feykirk.  Ecgburga,  an  abbess, 
daughter  of  Aldwulf,  of  East  Anglia,  sent  him  his  coffin. 
So  much  we  know  from  his  biographer  Felix.  From  Or- 
dericus  we  know  that  Ethelbald  gratefully  founded  an  abbey 
on  the  site  of  Guthlac's  hermiti^e,  and  made  Kenul^  a 
monk  of  Evesham,  the  first  abbot.'  To  him,  according  to 
the  pseudo-Ingulf,  an  abbot  named  Patrick  succeeded.^  Sin- 
gularly enough,  there  is  a  document  extant  in  which  an 
Abbot  Patrick  occurs  :  it  is  printed  in  Wllkins'  Concilia  ;'  it 
is  a  letter  from  Pope  Paul  to  Egberht,  Archbishop  of  York, 
remonstrating  with  him  for  having  taken  away  three  monas- 
teries, Donamuth,'*  Coxwold,  and  Stanengrave,  from  Abbot 
Porthred,  and  giving  them  to  hia  brother,  Patrick  Moll. 
Forthred  was  a  Mercian  abbot,  and  a  friend  of  Alcuin  ;*  he 
aigna  the  acts  of  Clofesho  next  after  Beonna :  possibly 
Croyland  may  have  been  his  abbey,  and  Patrick  (if,  indeed, 
the  name  is  not  merely  the  Latin  for  ealdorman)  may  have 
been  an  interloper.  Of  Siward,  his  successor,  and  Theodore, 
the  last  abbot,  we  know  nothing,  except  from  Ingulf.  The 
names  may  be  traditional  —  they  look  hke  fabrications. 
The  whole  hiatory  is,  in  fact,  so  much  adulterated^  that,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  direct  teatimony  of  Ordericus  and  W. 
Malmeabury,  we  should  doubt  the  existence  of  an  abbey  at 
Croyland  altogether.  Alfrida,  the  betrothed  of  Ethelberlit 
and  daughter  of  Offa,  found  a  hermitage  there,  and  so,  ac- 
cording to  Malmesbury,  did  S.  Neot. 

In  870  the  Danes,  under  Ingwar  and  Hubba»  devastated 
East  Angha  and  Mercia ;  then  fell  Ely,  Medeshamstede,  and 
Croyland.  I  should  gladly  believe  the  interesting  account 
given  in  Ingulf  to  be  more  than  a  romance  -^  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  circumstances  so 


■    '  Orderio.  Tit.  IV.  17.  WarBmouth.     Thia  racoid  shorn    that 

.  *  In  the  US.  Vesp.  R  XI.,  which  con-  tliere  wai  &  bouee  of  this  name. 

taini  the  livei  of  the  Abbots  of  Cro;-  '  Alcuin,  Eu.  160.    Ed.  Frobeu. 

land  down  to  1427,  there  ia  no  naaiB  be-  ■   Qt  CrouUn,  founded  by  S.  Datid. 

tween   KenuU  and  Tharkytel,  no   de-  Qir.  Cambr.  Aog.  3.  IL  632. 

itruction  b;  the  Danes,  and  no  chancel-  '  According  to  Ingulf,  the  deaolation  of 

lorahip.  the  monasteries  was  completed  hj  Beor- 

•  Wilk.  Cono.  L  \Ai.  red,  king  of  Mercia,  who  conSscated  all 

*  Danatanth:  r.  Sim.  Duo:  H.  Hant.  the  monastic  lands  in  his  dominiont  ba- 
and  Chr.  3.  at  724,  where  Donemnth  is  lonj^ng  to  HedesbamBtede,  Pefki^ 
aaid  to  be  a  mistake  for  Thone  muth—  Croyland,  and  Bardney. 
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detailed,  either  by  Orderic  or  Malmesbury,  or  by  the  indus- 
trioua  later  compilers,  is,  in  my  opinion,  fatal.  Malmesbury 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that,  by  the  intercession  of  S. 
Guthlac  and  S.  Neot,  Croyland  had  never  suifered  grief 
or  loss. 

The  companion  houses  lay  desolate,  according  to  the  his- 
torians, for  100  years,  at  the  termination  of  -which  time 
Croyland  was  restored  by  Thurkytel.  This  man,  ■whom 
Ingulf  has  exalted  into  a  saint  and  statesman  of  the  first 
rank,  -  is  known  only  to  historical  students  as  a  turbulent 
priest,  a  kinsman  of  the  Archbishop  Oskytel,  of  York,  and  of 
the  Danish  royal  family  of  East  Anglia  {for  it  is  obvious  that 
his  connexion  with  the  house  of  Cerdic  ia  a  fable).  At  one 
time  he  was  Abbot  of  Bedford,  then  turned  out  of  Bedford, 
and  buying  a  canonry  at  S.  Paul's.  In  another  chronicle  he 
appears  as  Abbot  of  Ramsey,  but  this  is  possibly  a  mistake 
for  Croyiand,  of  which  he  was  undoubtedly  proprietor  and 
benefactor. 

Perhaps  owing  to  his  example  S.  Ethelwold  restored 
Ely,  Thomey,  and  Medeshamstede,  and  Archbishop  Oswald 
founded  Ramsey. 

I  hare  now  brought  the  subject  and  period  I  have  under- 
taken to  a  close.  The  details  are  meagre — very  little,  I 
fear,  in  exchange  for  the  abundant  information  which  we 
are  forced  to  decline  from  the  pseudo-Ingulfand  his  copyist ; 
hut  much  more  satisfactory,  as  I  believe  every  step  to  be 
carefully  tested,  and  nothing  admitted  that  is  not  witnessed 
to  by  most  probable  evidence.  If  we  have  built  up  but 
little,  we  may  console  ourselves  with  having  cleared  tho 
ground  of  much  very  had  building  material. 


ExTBACia  FROM  THE  BlaCK  BoOK  OP  PETEBBOROttOH. 

Tin  folloviog  documenta  are  taken  from  tlie  Register  ia  the  Library  of 
the  Society  of  Antiqaariea  of  London  (MSS.  No.  60).  entitled—"  Iste  Liber 
TMntm-  Niger  Liber,  Anglice,  the  BUk  Bowke."  It  is  the  more 
nncient  of  two  Peterborough  Registera  proaentod  to  the  Society  by  tho 
Earl  of  Exeter  in  1778,  and  of  which  full  Indesea  have  been  published  in 
the  new  edition  of  Dogdale'a  Monaaticon,  vol.  i.  pp.  372—375.  It  has 
appeared  deeirable  to  print  the  documents  here  given,  to  which  reference 
baa  boen  made  in  the  foregoing  Memoir,  being  the  only  portions  of  the 
ctnitenta  of  the  older  part  of  the  Black  Book  which  have  not  already  been 
printed,  either  in  tho  Monasticon,  in  Kemble'a  Codex  Diptomaticua,  or  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Chronicon  Petroborgenae,  edited  by  the  late  Mr. 

VOL.  xvni.  o  »       ',^1'-' 
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SUpIeton  for  the  Camden  Society.  TEie  first  portion  of  the  Niger  Ubcr 
{fe.  1—20  b)  irill  be  found  in  that  rolamo,  commenaing  at  p.  157> 
Carta  ^dilredi  Regis  Herein  de  Bredan,  Niger  Liber,  fo.  39  b. 
In  nomine  Domini  Jobd  Chiitli  no«tri  sftlratoris ;  Fridnrieus  religi»- 
sisBimuB  priocipum  ^dilredi  Regis  Hercie  gentia,  crescente  ao  multiplicant« 
per  spatift  insula  Brittannin  numero  Christian orum,  familin  S.  Petri 
priocipis  Apostolonim  Christi  in  monoaterio  MedeshamBtede  commoranti 
terram  oui  vocabulnm  est  Bredun  xi>  manientium  [tic)  onro  omntbiu  ad  earn 
pertinentibns  juris,'  prrasentibus  atqne  oonientientibtu  Tenerando  Stunlfo 
ejusdem  gentis  episcopo et  prefato  Bege'^dilredo,  perpetoali  largitate  pro 
remedio  animie  snto  GdelisBima  derotione  dcdit,  quatiuus  monasterium 
et  Deo  deserrientium  monachonnn  oratoriuni  in  eadem  priefata  ten-a 
fundare  deberent,  necnon  etiam  et  propter  reddenda  baptismatis  gratia  ct 
raUone  oTangelicie  doctrina  populo  sibi  oredito,  aliqaun  probabilis  ritm  et 
booi  testimonii  preBbjtenim  conBtituerent ;  cumqne  de  hoe  aliqaamdin 
inter  fratrea  pranominati  monasterii  qurastio  haberi  visa  est,  videntcs  so 
nc^naquam  posse  deolinare  petitionem  Christian!  prucipis,  nnura  ex  semet- 
ipsiB  nomino  Hedda,  presbiternm  mirabiii  sapientia  in  omni  Tirtutam 
gonere  praditum,  aumma  libramine  elegemnt,  eumqne  in  loco  prtelato 
Abbatem  conBtituerunt,  ea  tamen  condicione  interpouto  ut  se  unum  de 
corum  fratemitatis  membris  esse  noverit.  Hanc  quoque  prnseDtem  car- 
tulam  propriis  descriptam  manibus  atquo  Bubscriptionibus  roboratam  finna- 
tamque  coram  multis  ^stibua,  quorum  infra  nomina  inserta  repperinntur,  oh 
testimonium  et  confirmationem  hnjus  dooationis,  dederunt.' 

Item  quoque  isdem  religiosus.  princeps  Friduricus,  cnm  cognovisect 
venerabilem  Abbatem  Heddam  iu  omnibus  populo  sibi  commisso  pabulum 
divins  prndicationia  Bumma  diligentia  distribuentem,  in  tantmn  grains 
existero  dignatuB  est,  ut  bonum  factum  bene  faeiendo  in  melius  augere 
coiiaretur,  ita  ut  eidem  abbati  prtedicto  Hedda xixi.  manientium  terram  qu£c 
vutgo  Tocitatur  Hrepmgas  pro  amore  Titra  ajtcmrn  perpetualiter  dare  dig- 
natusest.  Cujus  etiam  donatioais  ita  testimonium  firmavit,  ut  regemUercite 
gentis^dilredum  una  cum  Saiulfo  epiacopo*  ejusdem  gentis  inritaverat,  ut 
suas  manibus  illiua  jungentes  cespitiunculamquecommuuiterprsedictfe  terra) 
sacrosancto  evangeliorum  codico  simul  omnes  coram  multitudine  popnli 
impoBuenint,  propriis  quoque  suis  manibus  hanc  testimonii  scedulam  sub- 
scribendo  firmarerunt.     Hi  sunt  testes  hujos  donatioois. 

Post  hieo  rero  bonorabilis  Abbas  Hedda,  atque  pater  monasterii  Bredan, 
aliam  iv.  manicntes  habentcm  terram  cui  nomen  est  Cedenan  •(Co  hujus* 
modi  ratione  optinuit  a  rege  j£dilredo,  ut  ei  qutngentos  solidos,  id  est,  xii. 
lectorum  strameata,  utpote  culcita  plumacia,  omata  capitalia,  eimul  cum 
sindonibus  et  lenis,  queinadmodum  in  Brittannia  habere  moB  est,  necnon 
serTum  cum  ancilla,  fibulom  aurcam  cum  iiii.  ex  auro  massiunculia  arte 
aurificis  compositis,  et  duos  caballos  cum  canntB  duabus,  pro  prefata  ten* 
pretium  dedit.  His  ita  peracUs  Rex  ipse  ^dilredus  in  enbiculo  pn>- 
prii  vici  qui   norainatur  Tomtun'  suis   manibus  prrafatn  terra  oooeptam 

'  Written  iurii,  poaiibl;  for  juriiM  ;  »  Eegl,  Ma 

the  word  might,  botrerer,  be  re»A  viria,  '  Ths  aamea  are  not  girM  In  th*  M3. 

bqt  this  nppBBTB  iDconiUtent  with  the  *  Gpbcopum,  IIS. 

contMt,  since  mantnta,  in  thste  docu-  »  Tbui  omme  may  possibly  bo    read 

meote  ioYwiably  written  moninlei,  aig-      Tonitum ;  the  pkoo  has  not  been  sstif 
niFr  InhabiUots,  coloni.  futorily  identified. 
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glebnnculom,  tnm  slcoul  ragins  necnon  etiam  et  venerandi  Sazulfi  epii- 
copi  manibus  oonjuDctiB,  propter  roborandi  oonfirmatioDem  testimonii, 
coram  multis  testibiu  sancto  volumine  evaogeliorum  superimposuit,  ut  nullua 
iQ  perpetuo  hoic  donation!  contra  ire  ansu  temerario  prteeumeret,  qui  sibi 
donnm  dirias  retributionia  ad  fnturmn  optoret. 

Bulla  Constantini  Papte  [a.  d.  708—715],  Ibid.  fo.  50  b. 
Constantinna  episcopua,  serrua  Bervonim  Dei,  Hedda  religioBo  Abbati  et 
presbjtero  monaateriomm  duoram  in  nomine  fieati  Petri  Apoaloli  funda- 
lomm,  utrorum  positonim  in  prorincia  West  SaioDum  in  locia  qui  Vermun- 
desei  et  Wocchingas  Tocantur,'  ejuBque  congregation! •  Sicut  religiosai 
Titn  profeasionem  aumentea  id  quod  Deo  salulfiter  proStentur  cupimus  ut 
optima  conTereando  perficiant,  ita  et  pro  immunitato  eorum,  ne  a  quoqnam 
oppreasi  a  divini  miDisterii  aTocentur  atudio,  summa  sednlitate  procuramns 
cogitare.  Et,  qnum  Buprascripta  venerabilia  monasteria  quia  in  nomine 
Bcati  Petri  apostolorum  principis  fundata  sunt  in  locis  qaie  Vermunde&ei  vel 
Wocchingas  rocantur,  sub  dicione  bujoB  Apostolicie  Christ!  Gccleaiie  a  nunc 
et  in  perpetuum  esse  atque  persifltere  popoeciat!,  subque  pri?ilegio*  Apoatolicaj 
Bcdis  pmrnuniri  optaati,  TOtis  religionia  tnra  faventea,  ita  poatificalra 
cenauTffi  libramen  adlijbemue,  ut  et  epiacopus  loci  qui  e  propinquo  eorum  est, 
qufeqno  aunt  secundum  aacroa  oanones  inquirenda  non  ncglegat,  et  mona- 
cbica  modeatia  ac  monaaterialia  cenaua  iDconcuaaus  atque  indiminutus 
eiiatat.  Ideoque,  auctoritate  Beati  Petri  Apoatolorum  principis,  ciijua  noa 
divina  dignatio  fico  et  miuiaterio  fungi  dispoeuit,  atatuinius  atque  decern- 
imus,  juxta  veatrn  religionia  votum,  sub  privilegio  liujus  Apoatolicra 
Clirisli  Gcclesiic  idem'  venerabilia  monaateria,  donee  Deo  jubente  peratice- 
rint,  pennanere.  Loci  vero  opiscopns  qui  e  Ticino  monaateriia  eisdem  con- 
jungitur,  ordinandi  preabjterum  Tel  diaaonem,*  quem  videlicet  congregatio 
eervomm  Dei  ibidem  conatituta  delegerit  atque  poposcerit,  facuUatem  tanlum- 
modo  habeat;  ut  congregatio  quidem  eligat  quem  habitura  est  aacerdotcm, 
Deo  amabilia  autem  epiaoopua  qusque  aint  Deo'  canonice  perquirendo, 
tanquam  Deo  de  hoc  rationem  redditurus,  exquirat.  Similiter,  ei  Abbatem 
de  hoc  Bteculo  migrare  contigerit,  idem  vicinus  opiacopus  atium  pro  eo 
ordinet  quem  ndeUcet  congregatio  de  corpora  auo  delegerint,  et  non  extra- 
nenm  cia  nolentibua  auperinferre  audoat :  aed  ct  si  culpas,  quod  absit, 
quaa  aacri  canones  abdicant  eoa  perpetraase  cognoverit,  ut  eccleaiaaticus 
prsaul  commoueat  et  increpare  non  difierat,  cetcrura  in  rebus  Tel  diapen- 
aatioue  remm  monaal«rii,  nnlli  epiacoporum,  preabjrterorum,  Tcl  diaco- 
norum,  Tel  cujualibct  eccleeiaaticn  ordinia  licentiam  damua  inquirere  vel 
cognoacere,  vel  pro  hoc  eis  insolentias  aliquaa  irrogare.  lit,  ut  aummatiin 
noBlri  dccreti  designetur  inteutio,  quie  ad  canonicam  pertinent  curam  epia* 
copua  loci  procuret  inquirere,  qun  ad  rem  et  diapenaationem  mouaaterii 
pertinent,  religioBus  Abba*  qui  pro  tempore  fnerit  cum  pnepoaito  suo  et 
prioribus  congregation ia,  ut  proTideriut,  expedire  diaponatur,  acienlea  quod 
ai  quiaquam  auau  temerario  contra  hujua  noatri  priTilegialis  dccreti  cen- 
Buramt  quod  cum  auctoritate  Benti  Petri  Apoatolorum  principia  promul- 
gaTimus,'  in  toto  Tel  in  parte  conTcllere  temptaTerit,  canonicis  animad- 
Tersionibus  aubjaceblt.     Bene  raleto. 

'  Vocatnr,  MS.  la  other  parte  of  these  documenti,  whore 

'  PriTilegii,  US.  Dtooixait.  The  >eQae,howeTir,app«an 

'  Sic,  for  aodwn  1  here  to  require  de  eo. 

'  Sic.    Thii  word  is  in  precisely  the  *  Sic 

■ame  contracted  form  as  found  repeatedly  '  Sk.                                   /'"'             T 
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AKCHAEOLOGICAL  NOTES  MADE  DURINO  A  TOUR  IK  BELGIUM, 
WESTEILN  GERMAHT,  AND  FRANCE. 

Bt  J.  O.  TVEBTWOOD,  M.A,,  F.LJ,,  4c. 

I  BEG  leave  to  offer  to  the  members  of  the  Archseological 
Institute  the  following  memoranda,  chiefly  relative  to  pre- 
gothic  art,  made  in  the  autumn  of  1860,  in  Belgium,  Western 
Germany,  and  the  north-east  of  France.  They  may  be 
considered  as  supplemental  to  my  Archseological  Notes 
made  in  Denmark,  Prussia,  and  Holland,  already  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Institute.' 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  circumstance 
proving  the  great  degree  of  interest  taken  at  the  present 
day  in  arch^ological  matters,  that,  in  almost  all  the  cities 
and  towns  visited  in  my  journey,  the  cathedrals  and  princi- 
pal churches,  the  museums  and  hfiteU  de  ville,  are  at  the 
present  time  undergoing,  or  have  recently  undergone,  exten- 
sive renovations.  The  east  end  of  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Gudule,  the  Hotel  de  ViUe  and  the  Museum  at  Brussels,  the 
Cathedral  at  Bruges,  the  Church  of  St.  Jacques  and  the 
Bishop's  Palace  at  Liege,  the  eastern  part  of  the  Cathedral 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  western  choir  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Mayence  and  the  Museum  at  that  city,  the  Cathedrals  at 
Strasburg,  Metz,  and  Treves,  the  Basihca  'at  the  latter  city, 
the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  and  the  nave  of 
the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Germain  des  Pr^,  Paris,  with 
numerous  buildings  of  minor  importance,  may  be  mentioned 
as  affording  instances  of  this  zeal  for  restoration.  How  far, 
however,  much  that  has  already  been  done,  and  is  nov?  in 
progress,  is  in  the  right  direction,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
determine. 

The  Library  at  Brussels  did  not  prove  so  rich  in  early 
illuminated  MSS.  as  I  had  hoped  to  have  found  it,  from  the 
great  fame  of  the  Burgundian  library  which  it  possesses.  Fae- 
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Bimilea  made  by  Count  Horace  de  Vielcastel  from  several 
of  the  6ne8t  MSS.  have  been  published  by  MM.  La  Croix 
and  Sere,  in  the  Moyen  Age  et  la  Renaissance.  The 
followii^,  however,  deserve  especial  mention. 

No.  18,725  is  a  4to.  Evangelistiarium,  probably  of  the 
eighth  century.  The  first  page  is  of  purple  vellum,  with  a 
figure  of  one  of  the  Evangelists,  seated,  writing  his  gospel; 
it  ia  rather  rudely  drawn,  and  painted  in  thick  body-colours. 
Opposite  to  this  is  a  page  containing  figures  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  with  their  symbolical  emblems  ;  these  figures  are 
of  small  size,  but  drawn  with  wonderful  spirit  and  in  an 
excellent  classical  style.  Unfortunately  a  portion  is  much 
defaced.  I  much  regret  not  to  have  been  able  to  copy  this 
page,  but  ag  my  visit  was  made  during  vacation  in  September, 
it  was  only  by  the  courtesy  of  the  cliief  librarian  that  I  was 
able  to  inspect  the  MSS.  even  for  a  short  time.  The  same 
cause  also  in  other  places  rendered  my  journey  less  success- 
ful than  it  would  have  been  at  any  other  period  of  the  year. 
This  hint  may  be  of  service  to  future  tourists. 

No.  9428  is  another  copy  of  the  Gospels  written  in  tho 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  with  part  of  the  leaves  stained 
purple ;  there  are  many  small  golden  capitals,  slightly 
foliated  in  the  German  style  of  the  MSS.  of  St.  Udalrich. 
This  MS.  contains  a  number  of  interesting  miniatures, 
measuring  about  Sin.  by  4in.,  not,  however,  well  drawn,  and 
rather  coarsely  colored  iii  thick  body-colorg.  In  the  illumi- 
nation representing  the  Crucifixion,  the  Saviour  appears 
young  and  beardless,  the  feet  are  separately  attached  to  the 
cross,  and  the  garments  reach  to  the  feet,  which  rest  upon 
the  sacramental  chalice.  The  cross  itself  bears  the  unusual 
inscription — "  Fodeinint  manus  meas  et  pedes  meos  denume- 
raverunt"  The  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  John  stand  at  the 
sides,  and  sol  and  luna  as  busts,  with  drapery  drawn  over 
their  faces  to  indicate  weeping,  form  circular  medallions 
above  the  arms  of  the  cross. 

Another  copy  of  the  Gospels,  of  which  I  did  not  take  the 
number,  contfuns  miniatures  of  the  Evangelists  seated,  and 
writing  their  Gospels ;  the  architecture  is  in  the  Romanesque 
style,  and  the  borders  are  formed  of  interlaced  riband 
patterns  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  rather  the  Franco-Saxon, 
manner. 

The  Burgundian  Psalter,  No.  9222,  a  MS.  of  the  thifteenth 
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century,  is  ornamented  viith  miDiatures,  6  in.  in  height ;  the 
figures  are  drawa  with  great  freedom,  and  occupy  nearly  the 
whole  height  of  the  drawing.  The  miniature  representing 
the  increduhty  of  St.  Thomas  is  remarkably  well  designed ; 
the  countenances  are  marked  by  great  individuality  of  ex- 
pression, especially  those  of  the  Doubter  and  St.  Peter, 
whilst  the  attitude  of  the  Saviour  is  remarkably  fine.  The 
Temptation  occupies  a  single  miniature  in  three  divisions. 

A  copy  of  the  Decalogues  of  Pope  Grr^ory,  a  MS.  of  the 
twelfth  century,  contains  an  interesting  miniature  of  the  saint ; 
the  Holy  Spirit,  inform  of  a  dove,  appears  seated  on  his  shoul- 
der, and  whispering  in  his  ear.  The  mitre  is  low.  The  scribe 
seated  in  front,  holds  his  tablets  in  his  left  hand,  whilst  with 
the  right  he  extends  a  long  pointed  style  towards  St.  Gregory. 

The  MSS.  629,  and  330  d.  contain  a  Latin  poem,  of  which 
only  the  first  840  Unes  remain,  with  the  title — "De  bello 
Normannico  seu  de  ncquisitione  AnglisB  per  Gulielmum 
Ducem  Normanniae  " — attributed  to  Wide,  or  Guide,  Bishop 
of  Amiens  from  1059  to  1075.  It  has  been  printed  in  the 
Monum.  Hiat.  Brit.  p.  856 ;  by  Michel,  Chroniques  Angl. 
Norm.  tom.  iii.,  and  by  Dr.  Giles,  for  the  Caxton  Society. 
The  preface  or  prcemium,  in  which  the  names  indicated  by 
initials  have  been  supplied  as  here  given,  commences  thus — 

Quem  probitoa  celebrat,  gapi«utia  munit  et  ornat, 
Krigct  et  decorat,  L(anrraacum)  W(ido)  a&lutat. 

I  was  unfortunately  unable  to  see  a  very  interesting  copy 
of  the  Gospels  written  for  the  German  Emperor  Otho  III,, 
a  great  patron  of  religious  art,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  now  in  the  library  of  the  BoUandist 
Fathers  at  Brussels.  The  commencement  of  each  Gospel 
in  this  beautiful  MS.  is  highly  decorated,  occupying  an  entire 
page ;  that  of  St.  John,  for  instance,  is  inscribed  within 
a  foUated  framework  of  Eromanesque  design,  each  of  the 
four  sides  bearing  a  square  medallion  ;  in  these  medallions 
are  the  emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists ;  the  great  In  (at 
the  commencement  of  the  first  chapter)  occupying  the  centre 
compartment,  with  a  central  medaUion  bearing  the  Agnus 
Dei.  As  a  well  authenticated  example,  with  a  fixed  date, 
this  MS.  merits  careful  examination,  affording  the  means  of 
compaiTBon  with  other  productions  of  early  German  art. 


The  Museum  of  Paintiiigs  at  Brussels  has  beeu  re-arranged, 
and  now  occupies  the  whole  of  the  three  sides  of  the  build- 
ing in  which  it  is  placed.  I  was  arch:eologicatly  Interested 
in  the  small  paiuting  No.  388,  representing  the  symbols  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  upper  part  of  the  picture  bears 
the  inscription — (Tota)  pulchra  es  et  arnica  mea  (et  macula 
non  est  in  te)  ;  beneath  are  the  sun  and  moon.  The  sym- 
bols are  as  follows — 1,  Electa  ut  sol ;  2,  Pulchrior  luna  (the 
latter  ordinarily  is  written  pulchra  ut  luna) ;  3,  Stella  Maris  ; 
i.  Porta  ccbH — sometimes  inscribed  Porta  clausa ;  5,  Plantatio 
rose  ;  6,  Aculeata  cedrus — more  properly,  Eialtata  cedrus ; 
"  exalted  as  a  cedar  in  Lebanon ; "  7,  Puteus  aquas  Tiventis ; 
8,  (H)ortus  conclusus ;  9,  Lilium  inter  spinas ;  1 0,  Jesse  rirga ; 
11,  Turris  David;  12,  Speculum  sine  macula;  13,  Civitas 
Dei;  14,  Fona  {h)ortor{um)  ;  15,  Floreat  oliva  (1)  speciosa 
in  capit(e) ;  each  attribute  being  represented  by  a  figure  of 
its  respectire  emblem.  The  Temple  of  Solomon,  the  far- 
spreading  plantaiD,  the  cypress  pointing  to  heaTen,  and  the 
sealed  book,  are  the  only  other  symbols  of  the  Virgin  which 
are  not  introduced  in  this  interesting  picture.  An  ivory 
carving  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  collection  of  the  Rev. 
Walter  Sneyd,  contains  representations  of  the  various  symbols 
almost  identical  with  those  in  this  picture  at  Brussels. 

The  Archaeological  Museum,  which  was  until  lately  kept 
in  the  Gallery  of  Paintings,  has  been  removed  to  the  Armoury 
in  the  Porte  de  Hal,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  city. 
It  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  contains  a  highly  interesting 
and  instructive  collection  of  objects.  Here  is  a  brass  font 
from  Tirlemont,  of  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century ;  the  bowl 
measures  about  20  in.  in  height,  and  26  in  diameter,  at  the 
upper  edge ;  it  is  rounded  at  the  bottom,  and  rests  upon 
hoB^  on  which  angels  are  riding.  Around  the  top  is  an 
arcade  of  rounded  arches,  about  9  in.  high,  the  columns 
being  represented  as  spirally  twisted.  Beneath  the  arches 
are  represented  the  following  subjects  in  considerable  relief : 
the  Baptism  of  Christ,  who  appears  as  a  child  half  immersed 
in  the  water,  the  Baptist  standing  at  the  right  side,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  a  dove  occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  space 
beneath  the  arch  ;  the  Agnus  Dei,  with  an  Angel  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  arch  ;  the  Saviour  seated  in  glory,  with  the 
Bymbola  of  the  Evangelists  at  the  sides ;  the  Crucifixion, 
vrith  the  soldiers  bearing  the  sponge  and  spear  at  the  sides  ; 
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St.  Peter ;  St.  Paul ;  a  bishop,  supposed  to  be  St.  Germanus, 
and  St.  Andrew.  The  foUowiog  inscription  gives  ihe  year 
1149  as  the  date  of  this  interesting  font :— anno  domihice 

IKCAENATIONIS  M"  C'  QUADKAQESIMO  NOHO  EEQNANTB  CONBADO 


BPISCOPO  HENEICO  II.  DE  DIONANTE  MAECHIONE  BEPTENNI 
QODBFBIDO.  On  the  lip  or  margin  of  the  bowl, —  +  CEISTUS 
FONS  VITB  FOHTEM  SIC  CONDIDIT  ISTVM  +  TT  NISI  PEE  MEDEUH 

{sic)  MiSBEi  EEDBAMC3  AD  IPSVM.  The  lowsr  part  of  the 
font,  resembling  a  bowl,  is  slightly  ornamented  with  a  waved 
branching  pattern,  and  bears  the  following  inscription  on 
the  band  running  beneath  the  arcade — verbo  accedente  ad 
ELEMBNTTM  FiDBi  8ACRAMENTUM.  It  is  probable,  from  the 
inscription  accompanying  the  date,  that  this  remarkable  font 
was  cast  at  Dinant  {pionante),  the  great  emporium  of  metal- 
work  in  the  Middle  ages.  The  inscriptions  are  in  uncial 
characters,  the  letters  being  often  conjoined  together.  They 
are  here  printed  in  estenso ;  in  the  original  seTcral  words  are 
contracted.    The  figures  are  rudely  designed.' 

■  Thla  foot  la  6giired    ia  Sehaepkeo's      pi.  23,  pp.  19, 20 ;  and  it  ig  describtd  in 
••Ti4tot  de  I'lirt  anden    eu  Belgiquo,"      Uidron'i  Ann&les,  torn.  xix.  p.  18^  1859; 


.  ,Coot^lc 


There  are  some  interesting  ivory  earrings  in  this  Museum, 
including  a  small  oblong  chdsse  or  reliquary  of  the  twelfth 
century,  in  shape  of  a  Romanesque  church,  Tvith  two  towers 
at  each  end.  The  sides  are  occupied  by  aisles  with  rounded 
arches,  and  beneath  these  six  apostles,  figures  of  small  size, 
are  represented  on  each  side  ;  whilst  at  one  end  the  Virgin 
and  Child  with  two  saints  of  much  larger  proportions,  and,  at 
the  other  end,  the  Saviour  seated  in  glory  with  the  Evangelistic 
symbols,  ai-e  carved  in  full  relief  Here  is  also  an  octagonal 
irory  cup  of  the  same  date,  with  full-length  figures  of  saints, 
in  a  style  apparently  not  uncommon  on  the  banks  of  tbe 
Rhine.  There  are  also  several  small  ivory  plaques  with  reli- 
gious subjects,  of  the  Grothic  period,  but  of  no  pecuUar  merit, 
and  there  are  two  very  fine  cups  of  the  Kenaisaance  period. 

Amongst  the  fibulae  of  the  early  historic  period  are 
some  of  considerable  interest,  from  their  resemblance  to 
Anglo-Saxon  relics  of  the  same  kind  ;  amongst  these  No. 
312,  with  spiral  ornaments,  and  No.  318,  resembling  circular 
brooches  found  in  Kent,  may  be  especially  mentioned. 

At  Liege,  in  consequence  of  my  visit 
occurring  in  vacation,  I  was  unable  to 
see  any  of  the  fine  MSS.  preserved  in 
the  University  Library.  The  Romanesque 
church  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  this  city 
possesses  a  bronze  font  of  great  interest, 
and  of  far  higher  artistic  merit  than  that 
in  the  Brussels  Museum  ;  it  is  also  con- 
siderably larger.  It  is  cylindrical,  resting 
on  a  base  surrounded  by  twelve  bulls, 
symbolising,  as  appears  by  the  inscription 
accompanying  them,  the  twelve  apostles. 
There  is  doubtless  an  allusion  to  the  sea 
of  brass  in  the  court  of  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple. Around  the  outside  are  sculptured 
in  very  high  relief,  and  in  a  very  masterly 
style,  the  five  following  scenes  :  Th.»idi«c™wi«8t. 

1.  St.  John  the  Baptist  preaching  to  Joiinth»B»pfl«. 
the  publicans  and  the  soldiers;  there  are  ^™"'^'' «''"*>■  Datanu. 
four  figures,  of  which  one,  a  young  soldier,  is  very  beau- 
tifully designed ;  the  accompanying  woodcut  is  from  a 
sh'ght  sketch  of  this  figure.  This  subject  is  thus  inscribed — ■ 
Facite  ergo  fiructus  dignos  peniteutie. 

TOL.  xviii.  n  iCiOQi^lc 
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2.  St.  John  baptifiiog  two  Jewa  in  the  River  Jordan. — 
Ego  TOs  baptizo  in  aqua,  venit  autem  fortlor  me  post  me. 

3.  The  baptism  of  Christ.  The  Saviour  is  represented  of 
small  size,  half  immersed  in  the  River  Jordan,  which  rises  in 
the  centre  of  the  composition  like  a  small  mountain  ;  the 
Baptist  stands  on  the  left  side,  and  the  '*  Augeli  ministran- 
tea,"  as  designated  by  the  inscription,  on  the  right.  The 
Eternal  Father  is  represented  above  looking  down,  as  if  from 
a  rainbow,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  descends  as  a  dove  on  the 
head  of  the  Saviour. — Ego  a  te  debeo  haptizari  et  tu  venis 
ad  me. 

4.  The  baptism  of  Cornelius  the  csnturion  by  St.  Peter, — 
Cecidit  Spiritus  Sanctus  super  omnes  qui  audiebant  verbum. 

5.  The  baptism  of  the  Philosopher  Craton  at  Ephesus,  by 
St.  John.  On  an  open  book  in  the  hand  of  the  Evangelist  is 
inscribed — Ego  te  baptizo  in  nomine  Patrifi,  et  Filii,  et  Spiri- 
tus Sancti,  Amen. 

In  the  kst  two  groups  each  of  the  figures  is  immersed  to  the 
breast  in  a  circular  font,  and  the  blessing  of  God  is  represented 
by  a  hand  issuing  from  a  rainbow  above,  with  the  fingers 
extended  according  to  the  Roman  mode  of  benediction,  and 
with  a  triple  ray  of  light  emanating  from  the  out-stretched 
hand.  Fortunately  the  period  and  place  of  the  execution  of 
this  font,  as  well  as  the  artist's  name,  are  exactly  known ;  it 
was  wrought  at  Dinant  by  Lambert  Patras,  in  the  year  1112. 
.  It  is  very  desirable  that  a  cast  of  so  important  a  monument 
of  art  should  be  obtained  for  our  National  Museum  at  South 
Kensington.  A  detailed  account,  with  engravings  of  some 
of  the  groups,  is  given  by  Didron  in  his  Annales  Arch^lo- 
giques,  tome  v.,  p.  21,  as  well  as  by  Cahier  and  Martin  in  the 
Melanges  Arch6ologiques,  vol.  iv.,  io  which  other  portions 
are  figured ;  the  woodcuts  in  the  latter  work  are,  however, 
not  satisfactory. 

The  Cathedral  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  is  a  perfect  museum  of 
mediaeval  art,  and  |}erhaps  nowhere  can  a  collection  of  the 
same  extent  be  found,  with  so  many  excellent  examples  of 
good  workmanship.  "  In  the  year  796  "  (according  to  the 
old  chronicler  Eginhard)  "  our  lord  Charles  built  in  the  palace 
of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  a  wondrous  fair  minster.  He  enriched  it 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  ornamented  it  with  doors  and 
balustrades  of  bronze.  He  ordered  pillars  and  marble  to  be 
brought  from  Ravenna  and  Rome  for  its  construction."    The 
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building  was  completed  in  804,  but  it  waa  plundered  by  the 
Normans  in  881,  and,  although  restored  by  that  great  patron 
of  art,  Otho  III.,  portions  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1146, 
and  it  suffered  from  a  like  calamity  three  times  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Frederick  Barbarossa  was  another  munificent 
donor  to  the  church  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  central  or  octagonal  portion  of  the  church,  with  a  double 
tier  of  arches  supported  by  heautiftd  granite  and  marble 
pillars  originally  brought  from  Rarenna,  is  the  work  of 
Charlemagne,  whose  tomb  was  exactly  in  the  centre,  as  indi- 
cated at  the  present  time  by  a  large  slab  of  black  marble 
bearing  the  simple  inscription — casolo  uaqno  ;  within  the 
vault  beneath  tbjs  slab  the  great  emperor  was  found,  seated 
on  a  marble  throne,  clothed  in  imperial  robrai,  and 
wearing  imperial  insignia.  A  book  of  the  Gospels  lay 
open  on  his  knees,  and  a  pendant  ornament  with  a  piece 
of  the  true  cross,  which  he  had  always  worn,  was  on  his 
breast. 

The  marble  throne  found  in  the  tomb  is  now  preserred  in 
the  middle  of  the  gallery,  which  extends  around  the  octagonal 
part  of  the  church  ;  it  is  placed  at  the  west  end,  looking  int 
the  choir.  It  is  a  massive  seat,  with  rectangular  panels, 
destitute  of  ornament,  and  is  elevated  on  several  step.  It 
is  said  that  when  discovered  it  was  covered  with  plates  of 
gold,  which  are  now  kept  in  the  sacristy,  and  form  the  back- 
ground of  the  closet  in  which  the  great  silver  gilt  reliquary 
of  Frederick  II.  is  preserved.  These  plates,  with  which 
subsequently  the  marble  chair  was  covered  on  occasion  of  the 
coronations  of  the  emperors,  are,  with  one  exception,  of  rec- 
tangular form,  about  9  inches  by  7,  and  are  elaborately 
wrought  with  scenes  of  the  Passion.  In  the  upper  row  are 
represented,  1,  Christ  riding  into  Jerusalem ;  Zaccheus  in  the 
sycamore  tree,  which  is  generally  introduced  in  this  scene,  is 
here  omitted ;  2,  the  last  supper,  Judas  dipping  his  hand 
■ffiththat  of  Christ  in  the  cop  (not  a  dish);  3,  Christ  washing 
the  feet  of  the  disciples  ;  4,  Christ  praying  in  the  garden  and 
awakening  his  three  disciples.  In  the  middle  row  appear, 
5,  Peter  cutting  off  the  ear  of  the  high  priest's  servant,  and 
Jadas  kissing  the  Saviour,  with  a  multitude  bearing  torches 
and  staves  ;  and,  6,  the  Flagellation.  In  the  lower  row  are 
represented,  7,  Christ  seated,  and  three  Jews  oflFering  him 
mock  homage ;  8,  Christ  led  away  by  two  Jews,  his  hands 
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tied  by  a  rope  ;  9,  the  CrucifixioD,  witii  Longinns  and  the 
sponge  bearer  at  the  sides  of  the  cross,  and  busts,  represent- 
ing sol  and  luna,  weeping,  over  the  arms ;  10,  the  ttco  Marys 
at  the  sepulchre ;  the  angel  appears  seated  on  the  door,  which 
is  placed  in  a  slanting  position  ;  the  sepulchre  is  in  form  of  a 
Byzantine  churcb  with  a  rounded  cupola  ;  the  soldiers  appear 
on  the  ground  to  the  left.  The  central  plate  is  larger  than 
the  others,  and  oval ;  upon  this  is  seen  the  Saviour  enthroned 
in  gloiy,  young  and  beardless  (although  in  the  preceding 
scenes  he  appears  aged,  with  a  short  beard),  the  Virgin  on 
one  side,  and  St.  Michael  Tanquishing  the  dr^on  on  the 
other;  the  Evangelistic  symbols  form  four  circular  medallioDS 
at  the  sides.*  If  tbese  plates  he  really  of  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, they  are  doubtless  of  the  highest  importance  as  early 
works  of  art.  I  should  rather,  however,  be  inclined  to  refer 
them  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  They  evidently 
exhibit  a  considerable  share  of  Byzantine  influence  in  the 
designs  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  group  of  the  Apostles  in  the 
fifth  scene,  where  the  heads  only  are  seen,  being  ranged 
above  one  another,  as  in  Greek  miniatures.  The  figures  are 
generally  short  and  thick  in  their  forms  ;  they  all  exhibit  a 
classical  feeling,  and  are  destitute  of  those  exaggerations 
visible  in  early  French  or  English  designs  of  such  subjects. 

The  feet  of  the  emperor  when  the  tomb  was  opened  are  said 
to  have  rested  on  a  splendid  sarcophagus  of  Parian  marble, 
now  preserved  in  a  chamber  adjoining  the  organ  gallery,  and 
stated  to  have  been  the  tomb  in  which  the  remains  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus  had  been  deposited  It  was  given  to 
Charlemagne  by  Pope  Leo  III.,  and  is  finely  sculptured  with 
a  bas-relief  of  the  Rape  of  Proserpine.  On  the  right  side  of 
the  sculpture  Proserpine  is  seen  carried  off  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horses,  whilst  on  the  left  side  winged  dragons 
attack  a  group  of  females.  The  Book  of  the  GMpels  found 
on  the  knees  of  Charlemagne  waa  written  on  purple  vellum 
with  golden  letters,  of  which  a  specimen  was  given  by 
Wanley,  Cat  MSS.  reg.  pi.  xii.  1.  The  rich  cover  displayed  a 
figure  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  centre,  with  the  Evange- 
listic symbols  at  the  angles.  It  is  now  preserved  with  some 
of  the  other  imperial  relics  at  Vienna.    Some,  however,  still 
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remain  at  AU-la-Chapelle.  The  ivory  huntiDg  born  at  Aix, 
said  to  have  been  presented  to  Charlemagne  by  Haroun  al 
Easchid,  ia  large  and  heavy.  It  is  but  slightly  ornamented, 
having  two  narrow  sculptured  bands  near  the  mouthpiece  ; 
the  other  extremity  has  a  broad  band  of  arabesque  scroll-'work, 
within  which  are  rudely  represented  three  or  four  quadru- 
peds of  large  size,  carved  in  very  low  relief.  The  couteau 
de  chasse  of  the  emperor  is  also  here  preserved,  enclosed  in 
an  embossed  leather  case  ;  the  designs  are  composed  of 
fohated  arabesques,  not  inelegantly  designed,  with  beasts  and 
birds  interspersed  in  the  scrolls  of  the  ornament.  Some  of 
the  ornaments  are  several  times  repeated,  and  probably  they 
were  impressed  by  means  of  a  stamp.  It  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion in  letters  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  form h  bybhtsige  hec 

FICIT. 

The  pulpit,  placed  on  the  south  side  at  the  entrance  of  the 
choir,  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  objects  in  the  Cathedral. 
It  is  of  silver  gilt,  and  was  presented,  as  stated  in  an  inscrip- 
tion round  the  upper  and  lower  edges,  by  the  Emperor 
Henry  II.,  in  1002.  It  is  ornamented  with  crystals,  gema, 
enamels,  &c.,  arranged  in  three  series  of  square  compart- 
ments. In  the  centre  is  a  figure  of  Charlemagne  in  high 
rehef,  holding  a  model  of  the  church  ;  on  either  side  is  a 
large  agate  cup  and  saucer  inserted  in  two  of  the  side  com- 
partments. In  an  oval  medalUon  in  the  middle  compart- 
ment of  the  lower  row  is  a  figure  of  the  Saviour  enthroned 
in  glory,  holding  the  book  of  the  Gospels.  But  the  most 
remarkable  parts  of  the  pulpit  are  six  carved  ivories  of  the 
classical  period,  about  nine  inches  high  by  six  wide.  These 
represent, — 1,  an  emperor  on  horseback  in  classical  costume, 
the  body  cased  in  armour,  and  the  thighs  covered  with  the 
skirt  of  ornamented  pendants,  frequently  seen  attached  to 
the  lorica ;  he  is  engaged  in  spearing  a  panther,  which  is 
also  attacked  by  a  dog ;  two  angels  in  the  upper  part  support 
a  crown ;  3,  a  lull-length  figure  of  the  same  emperor,  with 
genii  above,  and  a  dog  and  a  cock  at  his  feet ;  3,  a  fiilly 
draped  female  standing  figure,  with  small  genii,  resembling 
satyrs,  at  the  sides;  in  her  right  hand  she  holds  the  model  of 
a  ship,  and  in  her  left  the  model  of  a  temple,  resting  on  the 
top  of  a  cornucopia ;  4,  a  naked  seated  female  figure,  with 
sea  gods  and  attendant  nymphs  ;  5  and  6,  two  full-length 
naked  male  figures  of  Bacchus  [?]  surrounded  by  arabesques 
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of  viae  branches,  and  bunches  of  grapes,  amongst  which 
animals  and  genii  are  sporting.  These  ivories  are  doubtless 
the  most  ancient  reUcs  preserred  in  the  cathedral,  and, 
although  not  equal  in  merit  to  the  fine  female  figure  in  the 
Hotel  de  Cluny,  are  certainly  yery  important  memorials  of 
classic  Art.  I  was  not  able  to  procure  casts  of  them  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  ;  M.  Didron,  however,  possesses  an  excellent  set 
of  plaster  copies.  MM.  Cahier  and  Martin  have  given  an 
elaborate  account  of  these  ivories,  in  the  Metat^es  Archeo- 
logiques,  vol.  iv.,  and  have  endeavoured  to  explain  their 
object.    The  whole  are  carefully  represented  by  Weerth. 

A  small  pectoral  cross,  preserved  in  the  Treasury  at  Aix, 
and  measuring  2^  inches  long,  is  stated  to  have  been  pre- 
sented by  Pope  Leo  III.  to  Charlemagne,  and  to  have  been 
constantly  worn  by  the  emperor,  having  been  found  upon 
his  breast  in  his  tomb.  It  bears  on  one  side  a  figure  of  the 
Crucifixion ;  the  other  is  ornamented  with  three  diamonds 
and  four  pearls,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  piece  of  the  true 
cross.  An  account  of  this  cross  is  given  by  Cahier  and 
Martin,  Melanges  Arch.  vol.  i.,  where  it  is  figured. 

A  more  important  cross  is  that  stated  to  have  been  g^ven 
to  the  church  by  Lothaire  I.  at  his  coronation  in  a.d.  817. 
It  is  figured  by  Cahior  and  Martin,  as  well  as  by  Weerth, 
and  is  beautifully  wrought,  about  two  feet  high,  decorated 
with  many  precious  stones,  and  has  in  the  centre,  on  one  side, 
a  large  cameo  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  The  actual 
matrix  of  the  seal  of  Lothaire  is  fixed  on  the  lower  part ; 
it  is  an  oval  intagtlo,  an  imperial  laureated  head,  with  the  in- 
scription, +  XPE  ADiYVA  HLOTHABIVM  EEQ.^    On  the  Other  sido 

^  This  mn*rk*b]«  teal  of  Lolhairo  (as  TheiotagUoatUched  tothecroeiatAixit 
■ppareDtlr  OD  ciyttal  j  the  head  to  tbo 
right ;  it  ii  Bet  in  &  rim  of  metal  on 
nhich  it  the  inscription.  The  head,  m 
on  the  CarloTingian  eeala  of  the  earlj 
Eoriee,  ma^  be  r^tirded  es  ui  Imitation 
of  an  antique  imperi&l  bait,  not  a  por* 
Eldments  de  Paldographie,  bf  N.  da  trait  of  the  persoiiafe  by  whom  the  seal 
W^lly,  torn,  ii.,  pi.  A.,  nhere  ma;  be  aeen  was  used.  See  Sir  F.  IJadden's  remark 
the  Baals  of  Charlemagne,  Louie  le  Dd-  on  aeali  set  with  gema  of  this  antiqna 
bonnaire,  father  of  Lothaire,  and  the  t;pe.  Arch.  Jount.  toI.  zl  p.  260. 
aeal  of  Lothaire  hiniEeir,  as  emperor.  Lothaire  was  associated  in  the  imperial 
An  impression  of  a  seal  used  by  him  na  dignil;  with  bis  father  in  8 1 7 ;  he  b«eatiN 
king,  and  bearing  the  same  insoription  king  of  Lombardy  S20 ;  king  in  part  of 
aa  that  given  above,  is  appended  to  a  Franca  840,  when  he  succeeded  hia 
document  at  Aii :  it  ia  desuribed  by  Dr.  father.  Acoording  to  the  Art  de  Vdrif. 
Itoomer-BOchner,  in  Die  Siegel  der  voL  ii  part  2,  p.  9i,  he  was  crowned  bf 
deutachenEaiser,p.l3.  ThUaealhaa  the  Fuscal  I.  on  Eaater-day,  8S3.  (A.W.) 
head  laureated,  beardless,  profile  to  right. 
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is  represented  the  crucified  Saviour  ;  the  figure  of  Our  Lord 
is  very  tall  and  slender,  the  head  is  seen  sideways  faHing  upon 
the  breast,  bearded,  with  long  hair,  destitute  of  nimbus  ;  the 
arms  are  long  and  straight ;  the  body  draped  from  the 
middle  to  below  the  knees ;  the  feet,  nailed  separately,  rest 
on  the  scaieBum ;  above  the  head  is  the  inscription — hic 
EST  Hio  NAZABBNVS  BEX  IVDEOBTM — followed  by  a  semi- 
colon,  and  three  dots  in  a  triangle  ;  the  two  letters  H  have 
the  transverse  bar  extending  to  the  left  beyond  the  first 
upright  stroke.  The  name  of  the  Saviour  is  singularly  con- 
tracted— ^Hic — .  Above  the .  inscription  the  hand  of  God, 
holding  a  circular  wreath,  is  extended  from  a  crescent ;  a 
dove,  with  closed  wings,  being  represented  within  the  wreath. 
A  serpent  is  entvrined  round  the  cross  beneath  the  scabelium. 
At  the  end  of  the  left  arm  of  the  cross  is  a  figure  of  sol 
draped,  with  a  circular  fibula  on  the  right  shoulder,  and 
veiling  his  face  with  his  cloak,  which  is  spotted  with  stars 
and  dots  arranged  in  triangles,  the  head  surmounted  ■with 
waved  flames.  At  the  end  of  the  right  arm  is  a  similar 
%ure  of  luna,  weeping,  the  head  covered  with  a  crescent. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross  is  treated  in  the  same  conventional  manner  as  on  the 
gold  plates  above  described. 

Two  of  the  MSS.  preserved  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Cathe- 
dral are  of  great  interest.  Both  are  copies  of  the  Gospels. 
One,  written  in  the  eighth  century,  contains  an  illumina- 
tion, in  which  are  represented  the  four  Evangelists,  drawn 
in  a  most  spirited  manner  and  colored  in  thick  body-colors, 
enUrely  in  the  Homan  style  ;  the  other  is  a  MS.  of  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century,  and  contains  several  illuminations,  of 
which  tbe  most  important  is  the  apotheosis  of  Otho  III.,  who 
died  in  the  year  1002.  A  copy  of  this  is  given  by  Heftier, 
Trachten,  Ist  divis.  pi.  48.  It  is  there  stated  that  the  MS. 
bad  been  given  to  the  Cathedral  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  by  that 
emperor,  and  was  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Canon 
d'Orsbach.  It  appears,  however,  from  a  statement  by  MM. 
Cahier  and  Martin,'  that  this  MS.  had  been  seen  by  the  two 
Benedictines  at  Epternach,  near  Treves,  and  that  it  then  bore 
on  its  cover  an  ivory  plaque  with  figures  of  Otho  II.  and 
his  queen  Theophania.^    This  plague  is  now  at  the  Hdtel  de 
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Cluny  at  Paris,  and  it  has  been  accurately  figured  in  Les 
Arts  Somptuaires.  As,  however,  the  figure  of  the  emperor 
in  the  illumioation  differs  from  that  upon  the  plaque,  and 
agrees  with  that  in  the  MS.,  No.  38,  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Munich,^  in  which  are  allegorical  representations  inscribed 

— BOHA,  6ALLIA,    QIBHANIA    (sic),    and    SLATONIA,    the    last- 

named  country  having  been  conquered  by  Otho  ITL,  MM. 
Cahier  and  Martin  consider  that  the  illuminations,  both  in 
the  Aix<la-Chapelle  Gospels  and  the  Munich  MS.,  No.  38, 
represent  Otho  III.,  not  Otho  II.  The  former  of  these 
MSS.  contains  another  interesting  illumination  facing  that  of 
the  apotheosis  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  and  representing  the 
scribe   Liutharius   offeriug  his   work,   and    inscribed — hoc 

AUQUSTE  LIBBO  TIBI  COB  DS  INDUAT  OTTO  ;  QDEH  DE  LltTTHABIO 

TE  scsoBFiSBB  HEHENTO.'  Both  theso  MSS.  are  enclosed 
in  silver-gilt  covers,  splendidly  ornamented  with  precious 
stones.  One  of  them  also  bears  on  its  fhint  side  a  Byzantine 
ivory  carving,  with  a  half-length  figure  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  surrounded  by  chased  silver-gilt  plates,  representing 
the  Birth,  Death,  Eesurrection,  and  Ascension  of  the  Saviour, 
evidently  contemporary  with  the  large  plates  used  for  cover- 
ing the  coronation  throne  of  the  emperors,  described  above, 
the  third  of  these  scenes  being  almost  identical  in  design  in 
both  monuments.  The  other  side  is  ornamented  with 
another  Byzantine  ivory  carving,  containing  the  busts  of 
four  saints,  surmounted  with  chasings  of  the  four  Evangelists, 
seated  and  writing. 

An  ivory  sittda,  or  vessel  for  holy  water,  apparently  of 
the  eleventh  century,  is  used  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  as  the 
support  of  a  silver-^t  book-stand,  bearing  a  figure  of  St. 
Matthew  in  the  Byzantine  manner.  The  cup  is  decorated 
with  about  seventy  precious  stones  ;  it  is  about  eight  inches 
high,  octagonal  in  form,  and  displays  two  rows  of  figures, 
separated  by  a  band  of  precious  stones,  those  in  the  upper 
row  consisting  of  a  king  seated,  holding  the  globe  and 
sceptre ;  two  prelates  seated,  each  with  the  right  hand 
raised  in  the  gesture  of  benediction ;  and  five  bishops 
standing,  holding  pastoral  staves.  In  the  lower  row  are 
eight  warriors  armed  with  spears  and  shields,  each  standing 

foctoril^  repreieiit«d  by  Focnter. 
'  ThiH  drawiDR  is  aho  copied  by  Haf- 

ner,  pi.  i7. 
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before  aa  open  door  of  a  castle  or  of  the  building  Trhich  is 
seen  in  the  upper  part  aboye  their  heads.  The  rim  of  the 
vessel  is  ornamented  with  a  row  of  small  arabesques  and 
grotesques,  and  with  two  large  human  beads,  to  which  the 
handle  was  doubtless  attached.  A  figure  of  this  curious 
binitier  has  been  given  by  Didron,  Annales  Arch^ologiques, 
tome  xjx.  pp.  78,  103,  by  whom  the  figures  have  been  sup- 
posed to  represent  an  imperial  or  oecumenic  council  A 
more  elaborate  representation  has  also  been  published  by 
Weerth,  tab.  xxxiii. 

The  two  leaves  of  an  ivory  diptych  are  also  here  pre- 
served, measuring  12  inches  by  5  inches,  each  containing  three 
scenes  of  the  life  of  Christ,  including  the  Last  Supper,  the 
incredulity  of  St.  Thomas,  and  Christ  blessing  his  disciples. 
The  proportions  of  these  figures  are  very  short  and  robust, 
and  the  treatment  very  inartistic.  Each  scene  is  surrounded 
by  a  foliated  border,  as  usufd  in  German  ivory  carvings 
previous  to  the  twelflh  century.^ 

The  great  corona  suspended  over  the  grave  of  Charlemagne 
was  presented  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  and 
Beatrix,  his  wife,  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Vii^n,  in  1165. 
It  is  of  gilt  copper,  highly  ornamented  with  enamels,  chased 
work,  engravings  of  very  curious  character,  and  inscriptions, 
which  merit  a  careful  examination,  both  from  their  beautiftd 
execution  and  well  authenticated  date.  These,  as  well  as 
the  two  great  silver  gilt  reliquaries,  have  been  very  elaborately 
engraved  in  detail  by  Cahier  and  Martin,  and  also  by 
Weerth. 

I  regret  that  I  was  not  able  satisfactorily  to  examine  one  of 
the  large  silver  gilt  reliquaries,  measuring  2^  feet  in  height, 
containing,  in  a  polished  crystal  vase,  the  so-called  leathern 
girdle  of  our  Lord,  both  ends  of  which  are  brought  together 
in  the  seal  of  Constantino  the  Great.  On  one  of  the  cameoB 
is  the  portrait  of  St,  Helena,  and  on  the  other  are  those  of 
Gonstantine  and  his  empre^. 

'  Hsu  J  of  the  pr«ci)tia  *  objectB  pre-  vcr;  well  figured  In  the  floe  voric  by 

UTTedatAix-I(i-CIiapelIe,incluiliDgi]e*r1y  Braat  Aua'U.  Weerth,  Eutut-denkniater 

the  nhole  of  those  sliave  described,  have,  dw    ChrUtlichen    Uittelnltera    in    dsn 

■Ince    these   notes   were   written,  been  RheinlMideii. 
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fnm  the  Bouth'Saat. 
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Bt  QBOIiaE  FETRIE,  Cout.  Mai.  B.  A.  Son, 

Thb  very  remarkable  ruin  now  to  be  described  stands  in 
the  churchyard  of  the  parish  of  Orphir,  Orkney,  immedi- 
ately opposite  to,  and  within  a  few  feet  of,  the  door  of  the 
present  parish  church.  Its  peculiar  appearance  attracted 
my  attention  sereral  years  ago,  and  at  that  time  I  made 
a  sketch  and  moasurements  of  the  ruins,  and  forwarded 
copies  to  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart.,  who  on  a  subsequent 
occasion  accompanied  me  to  Orphir,  and  measured  the  ruios 
with  me. 

The  churchyard  is  near  to  the  sea-shore,  and  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  abounded  with  numerous  traces  of 
ancient  buildings,  which  are  beUeved  to  be  the  remains  of 
the  palace  of  Jarl  Paul,  who  lired  at  Orphir  in  the  twelfth 
century.  During  some  excavations,  which  were  made  about 
1859,  close  to  the  outside  of  the  churchyard  wall,  great 
quantities  of  bones  of  rarious  domestic  animals  were  found, 
and  amongst  them  were  jawbones  of  dogs  and  cats  in  great 
abundance.  The  farmer  who  is  tenant  of  the  farm  adjoining 
the  churchyard,  and  his  servants,  who  had  made  the  exca- 
vations, informed  me  that  they  had  found  some  hundred  or 
more  jawbones  of  dogs  and  cats,  and  I  can  readily  believe 
it,  for,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  place,  two  years  ago,  with 
Dr.  George  W.  Daaent,  author  of  "  Burnt  Njal,"  I  picked  up 
in  a  few  minutes  several  amongst  the  rubbish. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ruins  are  those  of  a  cir- 
cular church,  with  a  semi-circidar  apse.'     A  gentleman  who 
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had  seen  the  present  church  in  the  course  of  erection,  in 
1829,  assured  me  that  the  remains  of  the  wall  attached  to  the 
apse  were  circular,  and  extended  beneath  the  foundations  of 
the  parish  church ;  and  even  now  they  can  be  traced  up  to 
its  side  walla,  beneath  which  they  disappear. 

In  the  old  Statistical  Account  of  the  parish  of  Orphir,  there 
is  the  following  account  of  the  ruins  : — 

"  In  the  churchyard  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  build- 
ing, called  the  Girth  House,  to  which  great  antiquity  is 


Tha  Qlrtli  E0UH4  Orkney.    OrDUDd-planof  thsTulna,  with  tlie  Hutetn  ApH. 

ascribed.  It  is  a  rotundo  18  ft.  in  diameter,  and  20  fl.  high, 
open  at  top,  and  on  the  east  side  ia  a  vaulted  concavity, 
where  probably  the  altar  stood,  with  a  sht  in  the  wall  to 

circular  pl(U),  without  r«c«MeB,  eicept  tbia  Notioc,  that  in  Irelsnd,  aooordiDg 

an  apae  or  porch,  and  giyea  a  ground-  to  Dr.  Petria,  no  church  of  circular  or  of 

plan  of  the  chapel   at  Altenfurt,  near  octagonal    form    appcaia  to  hare  bean 

Muremborg,  which  is  precisel;  aimilar  anciently  ereotsd.      Ecolea.  ArohH.  of 

to  that  of  the  cliurch  at  Orphir.    See  p.  Ireland,  Easy  on  the  Orlgiii  of  Bound 

in«    .;.       Tf    niny   doaerre  notioe,   ia  Tovrtn,  to.,  p.  1&), 
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admit  the  light ;  two-thirds  of  it  hare  been  taken  down  to 
repair  the  parish  church.  The  waHs  are  thick,  and  consist 
of  stones  strongly  cemented  with  lime."'* 

The  measurements  trhich  I  have  taken  so  far  rerifj  those 
given  in  tlie  old  Statistical  Account,  for  I  make  the  diameter 
to  be  about  18  ft.  10  in.  The  walls  have  certainly  been 
biiilt  with  very  strong  mortar. 

The  remains  of  the  circular  wall  of  the  church  are 
3ft.  10  in.  thick.  They  extend  only  to  about  8  ft.  on  each 
side  of  the  apse,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  door  or 
window.  The  wall  of  the  apse  is  2  ft  9  in.  thick.  The 
internal  measurement  of  the  apse  is  as  follows : — width  in 
front,  7  ft.  1  in. ;  height,  7^  ft. ;  depth,  backwards  to  the 
window,  7  ft.   1  in.    The  sole  of  the  window  is  1  ft.  6  in. 


luttiiDTDt  the  Apw,u>lBW*d  torn  Uu  door  of  UMprtaant  Puiab  Chncch. 

above  the  present  level  of  the  ground  inside  the  apse.  The 
opening  of  the  window  is  3  ft.  high  and  1  ft.  wide.  The 
frame  for  the  glass  has  been  1  ft.  from  the  outside,  and  the 
splay  of  the  window  gives  a  width  of  1  ft.  6^  in.  on  the  out- 
side, and  1  ft.  7^  in.  on  the  inside.  The  height  of  the 
window,  including  the  splay,  is,  on  the  inside,  3  ft.  7  in.,  and 
on  the  outside  3  ft.  6  in.  The  distance  from  the  ground  to 
the  spring  of  the  arch  of  the  apse  is  4  ft.  6  in.  on  one  side, 
and  4  ft.  3  in.  on  the  other.  The  window  is  a  few  inches 
towards  the  north  side  from  the  centre  of  the  wall  of  the 
aiwe,  and  looks  eastward.    The  whole  height  of  the  apse, 

*  SinoUir'a  St«t.  Aoo.  toI.  lix.  p.  il7.  ,-,  , 
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meaBuring  &om  the  lerel  of  the  ground  on  tbe  inside  to  the 
top  of  the  ruin  outside,  is  about  1 1  ft 

The  church  has,  evidently,  from  the  name  which  it  still 
bears,  been  the  "Gjrth,"  or  sanctuary  for  the  district  in 
former  days. ' 

Kirbtta,  July,  1881. 

■  Qfrth,   u    usad    b^   old    Sootljtli  were  pftrdoaed  on  eonditiou  of  Mnii; 

writen,  signified  proteotion,  in  it  geaenl  in  Beliol'a  txmj,  tnd  ihey  were  oiled 

Benea;  ilio  a  nnctiurj  or  ujlum,  u  in  Qrith-meo.      Outh  tiao  deaoted,  u  il 

Btat.  Sob.  II.     Thfl  word  hu  been  ds-  hu  been  stated,  tbe  circle  of  itonas  ni^ 

rived  ftom  A.  S.  gird,  an  endoture ;  or  rounding  an  andent  place  of  jodgnitiit. 

from    erith,     peace,    security.      When  Ses  Skene  and  Jamieson,  in  n.     uirtlial 

Edward  IIL  tbreatened  an  tandon,  per-  occura  in  tha  same  signifioatiai)  t»  girtb. 
eona  who  had  taken  refnge  in  SMictnuiea 
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NOTES  ON  SOME  OF  THE  CHTJBCHES  IN  THE  DEANERIES  OF 
KERRIER  AND  KEN  WITH,  CORNWALL. 

Is  continuation  of  the  notes  on  the  Church  Architecture 
of  Cornwall,  printed  in  a  former  volume  of  the  Archaeolo- 
gical Journal,'  I  have  been  induced  to  bring  together  the 
following  notices  and  sketches  of  churches  in  the  deaneries 
of  Kerrier  and  Kenwith,  which  have  lately  come  under  my 
observation,  and  which,  happening  to  be  situate  in  the  wilder 
and  outlying  districts  of  the  county,  are  still  unfortunately 
httle  known  to  the  Archaeologist, — -I  say  unfortunately, 
becausel  feel  assured  that,  had  these  churches  been  happily  so 
placed  as  to  have  come  under  the  observation  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical student,  I  should  have  been  spared  the  unpleasant  task 
of  having  to  report  the  deplorably  disgraceful  condition  in 
which  many  of  them  are  suffered  to  remain. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  I  think  no  one  can 
fail  to  o^erve  the  decided  family  hkeness  which  exists  in 
this  group  of  buildings ;  for  not  only  is  the  root  the  same,  but 
there  is  a  marked  assimilation  in  the  manner  of  growth. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  referring  to  Mr.  Haslam's  memoir  on  the 
Ancient  Oratories  of  Cornwall,  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Journal,  that  the  usual  plan  of  these  early  efforts  in 
Church  building  was  invariably  that  of  a  double  square, 
continuous  and  uninterrupted  by  any  break  in  roof  or  wall. 
I  am  aware  that  the  example  at  St.  Gwythian's  is  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule,  so  far  as  general  appearances  go.  From 
careful  examination  and  admeasurement  I  am,  however, 
induced  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  chancel  as  part  of  the 
original  design,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  indeed  the 
entire  building  is  not  of  later  construction  than  its  supposed 
contemporaries.  However  this  may  be,  no  one  can  deny  the 
interest  which  attaches  to  these  early  Christian  monuments  ; 
an  interest  which  deepens  and  becomes  all  the  more  vivid  if 

1  EumplM  of  Church  Arcbi(«oture  ia  Cornwall,  voL  z.,  p.  317. 
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we  view  them  as  tbe  tjpes  of  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  churches  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter ;  for  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  great  characteriatic  feature  of  the  Cornish 
and  Devon  churches,  namely,  the  absence  of  constructional 
distinction  between  nave  and  chaucel,  is  traceable  to  the 
primitive  arrangement  of  the  old  Comubian  oratory. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  the  accompanying  series  of 
ground  plans,  that  there  are  two  distinct  forms  of  plan — 
the  transeptal  and  the  continuous;  but  examination  of  the 
buildings  themselves  show  what  is  far  from  evident  by  the 
plan,  namely,  that  tbe  transeptal  churches  are  constmc- 
tiooally  continuous,  inasmuch  as  the  wall-plates  of  nave  and 
chancel  are  in  most  cases  uninterrupted,  and  simply  propped 
up  by  granite  posts  roughly  hewn  into  an  octagonal  form. 
The  history  of  these  churches  may  be  easily  worked  out,  as 
shown  in  the  more  detailed  plans  given  hereafter.  There 
are,  however,  two  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  observations, 
— the  Chancel-Arch  Church  of  Towednack,  and  the  Cross- 
Church  of  Grade.  I  will  take  the  descriptions  of  these 
exceptional  examples  first,  in  order  to  get  them  out  of  our 
way. 

Towednack. — Nave,  chancel,  south  aisle  continuing  as  a 
south  chapel  to  chancel,  south  porch,  and  tower  at  west 
end.  The  south  aisle  and  porch  are  additions  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  The  view  of  the  north  side  shows  that  even 
here  the  idea  of  continuity  was  not  lost  sight  of.  All  the 
windows,  with  the  exception  of  the  belfry  lights,  are  modem. 
There  is  a  rudely  couatructed  north  doorway,  the  head  seg- 
mental cut  out  of  one  stone.  The  belfry  lights  are  square 
headed  and  chamfered  ;  below  the  citl  of  the  east  window  is 
a  bold  stringcourse.  The  parapet  has  been  filled  in  on  the 
west  and  east  sides,  but  is  still  battlemented  on  the  north  and 
south.  The  cornice  and  stringcourse  are  bold,  and  though 
plain,  are  very  effective,  and  in  harmony  with  the  rugged 
desolation  of  the  spot.  Indeed  there  are  few  churches  which 
maintain  this  principle  better  than  the  little  church  of  Tow- 
ednack; and  herein  it  is  an  admirable  lesson  to  modern 
architects,  who  are  often  too  apt  to  design  not  churches  only, 
but  every  class  of  building,  without  paying  sufficient  attention 
to  the  natural  characteristics  of  the  site.  Internally  the 
church,  like  most  I  shall  have  to  notice,  is  disappointing, 
owing  to  the  churchwardenish  application  of  plaster  and 
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white  lime.  The  roof  is  concealed  by  a  segmeotal  pointed 
ceiling  which  cuta  off  the  apex  of  the  chancel-arch :  this 
latter,  as  will  be  seen  irom  the  woodcut,  is  of  two  chamfered 


orders,  cootinuous  and  corbelled.  The  tower-arch  was  origi- 
nally of  one  plain  soffit ;  a  late  pair  of  responds  and  an  inner 
chamfered  order  have  been  added  ;  a  portion  of  the  old  impost 
moulding  remains,  of  which  I  give  a  flection.  The  tower- 
stairs  are  of  a  rather  unusual  plan,  no  newel  or  winders 
being  used,  and  the  entrance  being  direct  from  the  nave. 


The  old  square-headed  doorways  remain,  but  the  old  floor 
has  been  remoTod,  and  a  later  one  substituted  at  a  higher 
level. 

In  the  nave  are  two  bench  ends  with  very  Spanish  looking 
medallion  beads,  moustached,  bearded,  and  with  hats  ;  they 
are  dated  1633 — one  bears  the  name  of  "  James  Trewhela, 
warden " — the  other  "  Master  Mathew  Reneth,  warden," 
Of  the  same  age  is  the  remnant  of  the  chancel-screen.  In 
the  porch  is  a  block  of  granite  forming  the  eastern  seat,  7  fti ', 
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loug,  10  in.  wide,  and  1  ft.  6  in.  high.  It  is  inscribed  with 
a  cross  of  a  simple  although  rather  singular  form.  The  old 
sextoness  told  me  it  was  the  stem  of  a  cross,  the  plinth  of 
which,  with  mortice  12  in.  x  7-^  in.,  remains  at  the  church- 
yard stile. 

Gbadb. — Upon  the  high  table-land  of  that  promontory  of 
the  Lizard  stands  the  condemned  church  of  St  Grada. 
Exposed  to  every  wind  that  blows,  and  sheltered  by  nothing 
sare  the  accumulated  earth  and  weeds  of  one  of  the  most 
neglected  churchyards  I  hare  ever  seen,  uncared  for  to  that 
degree  that,  when  I  first  saw  it,  the  ivy  was  growing  within 
the  chancel  roof,  and  green  slime  trailed  along  the  sacrarium 
floor, — in  such  a  condition  it  is  little  wonder  that  when 
called  upon  professionally,  I  found  it  impossible  to  repair, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  parishioners  found  it  equally 
impossible  to  restore.  The  building  is  now  unfit  for  service, 
and  soon  nothing  will  remain  to  tell  where  the  old  church 
stood,  save  the  tower,  the  font,  and  the  entrance  doorway. 

Geographically  speaking.  Grade  church  is  the  very  oppo- 
site of  Towednack.  The  former  is  the  most  southern  but  one, 
and  the  latter  the  most  uorthem  but  one,  in  the  two  deane- 
ries ;  but  the  difference  geographically  is  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  difference  architecturally:  in  a  word,  the  two  churches 
may  be  regarded  as  the  two  extremes  of  a  line  occupied  by 
the  remainder  of  the  group  ;  for  it  will  be  found  that  in  every 
case  there  is  a  leaning  towards  one  or  other  of  these  two 
plans,  either  to  the  ship  plan  of  Towednack,  the  earlier 
church  founded  too  upon  the  still  earlier  oratory,  or  to  the 
crosa-church  of  St.  Grada,  which  belongs  to  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

The  church  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  north  and  south 
transepts,  north  chapel,'  west  tower,  and  south  porch  :  the 
north  chapel  is  obviously  an  addition  of  the  debased  period. 
It  has  a   depressed  three-light   east  window,  a  two-light 


•  AgaiiiBt  the  notUt  wkll  of  obapel, 
occupying  the  greater  put  o(  tlie  ipaca 
betireeD  tha  two  windows  outude,  is  ft 
moDumeDtal  lUb  to  the  memoT;  of  a 
Mr.  Hugh  MaaoQ,  dated  18T1.  Tha  _  _ 
witaph  U  ourioiu  hi  its  allusioDB  : —  To  bt  the  cbaroli  and  atarre  U 

Wh;lier«I  Whjnott  It'aalloDsground,      Tbongh  noUung now  of  ma  b«  ae 
And  here  none  will  idj  dual  confonnd ;        I  hop«  m;  oaiue  and  bed  ia  greei 
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pointed  window,  and  a  two-light  square-headed  window ;  the 
latter  with  hood  moulding  set  the  wrong  way.  The  gable 
windows  of  the  chancel  and  north  transept,  the  tower  windows, 
and  for  want  of  a  better  name  what  I  shall  always  call  the 
low-side  window,  are  the  only  remaining  windows  that  have 
not  been  modernised.  The  two  gable  windows  are  aUke  of 
three  lights,  small,  and  low ;  the  transept  window  is  the 
shortest,  its  outer  cill  being  kept  8  ft.  above 
the  floor,  or  3  ft.  10  in.  above  the  inner  citl ; 
the  tracery  has  a  Decorated  character,  and 
as  we  shall  meet  with  it  in  other  churches,  I  , 
annex  a  diagram  of  it  for  reference.  The 
form  was  a  favourite  one  with  the  church 
builders  of  this  di8tri6t>.pnd  invariably  indicates  late  work  : 
the  shaded  portions  in  the  diagram  are  sometimes  pierced 
and  sometimes  left  solid ;  in  either  case  they  look  both 
awkward  and  ugly.  The  porch  is  a  modem  rebuild- 
iag.  There  is  a  shallow  and  elegantly  trefoiled  niche  in 
the  east  wall  in  the  usual  position  of  the  stoup  :  the 
inner  doorway  is  small,  and,  like  the  gable  windows,  is 
inclined  to  the  Decorated  style  in  its  jamb  section.'  The 
tower  is  oblong  in  plan,  very  bold,  very  plain,  very  Per- 
pendicular :  the  walls  are  strongly  built,  in  courses  of  large 
serpentine  blocks,  with  granite  dressings  and  strings,  the 
belfry  stage  being  relieved  by  a  couple  of  granite  bands  at 
the  springing  and  cill  of  the  windows.  The  condition  of  the 
tower  is  such  as  to  warrant  its  maintenance ;  and  the  irregu- 
larity of  its  plan,  with  the  bands  of  granite,  affords  some  relief 
to  the  cold  formality  and  ill-proportioned  plan  of  the  old 
church,  faults  which  are  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  extra- 
vagant length  of  the  transepts,  the  low  pitch  of  the  roof, 
and  the  monotony  of  an  unbroken  ridge. 

The  interior  is  almost  as  uninteresting  as  the  exterior. 
The  arrangement  of  piers  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
chancel  is  a  common  feature  in  all  the  churches  in  this 
district ;  the  only  point  of  interest  in  this  example  being 
that  it  combines  both  the  aisle  arrangement,  as  at  Ruan 
Major  and  Mallion,  with  the  transeptal  arrangement,  as  at 
Landewednack,  Cury,  and  Mawgan.  The  construction 
would  seem  to  show  that  at  least  one  object  the  builders  had 
in  view  was  to  obtain  an  uninterrupted  passage  from  just 
within  the  chancel  screen  into  the  south  transept  or  souih 
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aisle,  without  entering  the  nare  ;  upon  the  ttorth  side,  how- 
ever, the  opening  could  never  hare  been  intended,  for  a 
passage,  as  solid  masonry  connects  the  large  and  small  piers 
to  the  height  of  about  3  ft.  6  in.  from  the  floor.  At  Grade 
this  north  opening  is  only  1  ft.  10  in.  'wide  and  3  ft  3  in. 
high.  The  angle  piers  are  different  in  plan,  that  on  the 
south  side  being  square  or  rectangular  towards  the  chancel, 
and  chamfered  into  a  semi-octagonal  section  upon  the  other 
side ;  the  north  pier  is  of  the  usual  Perpendicular  section, 
three-quarter  rounds,  hollows,  and  fillets,  1  ft.  7  in.  diameter ; 
its  small  companion  shaft  is  10  in.  diameter,  octagonal  section, 
with  the  cardinal  sides  stopped  and  treated  as  chamfers. 
The  position  of  this  shaft  has  been  most  carelessly  fixed, 
and  indeed  the  work  generally  is  of  such  a  character  that  it 
is  somewhat  astonishing  it  should  hare  lasted  so  long. 

In  vol.  zi.  of  this  Journal  a  description  of  the  low-side 
windows  at  Grade,  Mawgan,  Cury,  &c.,  has  been  given  by 
Mr.  Rogers,  and  I  shall  therefore  offer  only  one  or  two 
remarks  upon  such  points  as  seem  to  have  escaped  his  obser- 
vation. Thus,  the  window  at  Grade  was  originally  of  two  lights, 
each  6-  in.  wide,  divided  by  a  4-in.  mullion,  extreme  narrow- 
ness of  aperture  being  apparently  designed  with  some  end  in 
view  ;  the  height  of  the  cill  from  the  ground  is  very  little, 
owing  entirely  to  the  grave-diggers  of  the  last  century.  From 
what  might  be  assumed  as  the  average  level,  the  windows 
are  all  decidedly  too  high  for  any  one  to  kneel  at.     The 
roofs  are  of  the  form  known  as  barrel  or  waggon  shaped ;  the 
principal  limbers  are  covered   by  very  elaborate    carving, 
designed  evidently  with  a  view  to  quantity 
rather  than  quality.  One  of  the  wall-plates,  how- 
ever, has  the  nail-head  ornament,  and  is  ioter- 
esting  as  showing  even  in  this  late  use  of  it  how 
preferable  the  earlier  forms  of  enrichment  are. 
An  inscription  on  the  wall-plate  in  the  chancel 
informs  us  that  John  Holy  caused  the  roof  to 
be  put  up  in  1486.     The  principal  or  diagonal 
rafters  at  the  intersection  of  the  transepts  and 
nave  are  very  hold,  and  spring  from   rudely 
carved  heads,  which  also  serve  as  stops  to  the 
wall-plates.    There  are  some  traces  of  colour  upon  the  prin- 
cipals.   The  entrance  from  the  north  transept  to  the  cUapel 
is  singularly  bad  in  contrivance  ajs  well  as  appearance  ;  a 
Cxvik 
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beam  is  the  real  support  of  the  transept  roof,  but  this  is  con- 
cealed by  a  very  depressed  lath-and-plaster  arch.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  chapel  has  been  added  since  John  Holy's  time, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  James  Erisey  and  Margaret 
his  Trife  may  have  taken  some  part  iu  enlarging  the  church, 
as  there  is  rather  a  handsome  brass  to  their  memory,  dated 
1525.  The  font  is  cylindrical,  with  angle  shails,  and  shallow 
traceries  on  the  bowl. 

I  shall  noTT  proceed  to  notice  the  remaining  churches,  in 
the  order  of  their  growth,  or  plan-development 

RuAN  MiNOB, — Restored  by  the  present  rector,  the  Rev.  P. 
C.  Jackson,  with  but  few  alterations.  This  church  consists  of 
nave  and  chancel.  Debased  north  arch  and  tower,  and  modem 
south  porch.  The  font  and  piscina  are  Korraan.  In  the  south 


wall  are  two  Decorated  trefoliated  lancets,  and  a  Debased 
three-light  window.  The  old  east  window,  which  has  been 
removed  to  the  west  end  of  the  aisle,  is  a  good  bold  specimen 
of  a  two-light  geometrical  window  ;  the  tracery  is  singularly 
worked,  as  the  woodcuts  vrill  show  (see  next  p^e),  although  if 
the  central  stone  over  the  mullion  were  turned  inside  out  the 
whole  design  would  appear  right,  but  I  am  assured  by  the 
rector  that  it  is  placed  exactly  as  he  found  it.  I  give  a 
section  of  the  arch  mouldings,  the  purity  of  which  is  rather 
a  rarity  in  this  district.  The  roof  is  of  no  vei-y  great  pitch, 
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but  appears '  to  have  been  of  the  same  date  as  the  windows, 
segmental  arched,  braced  to  rafters  of  large  scantlings.  The 
piers  at  the  east  end  haye  been  altered,  Uie  screen  pier  was 
originally  arranged  with  a  smaller  pier  eastward,  as  at  Kuan 


Before  the  alterations  the  south  door  retained  the 
upper  stone  socket  for  a  hinge  4^  in.  inner  diameter. 

Ruan  Minor  was  once  a  chapelry  to  Ruan  Major,  and  this 
may  partly  account  for  its  smallness  and  simplicity  of  plan. 

Landbwednack. — Nave,  chancel,  south  transept,  with 
porch  attached,  west  tower,  and  north  aisle.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  this  plan  and  that  last  described,  is  the 
addition  of  a  transept  with  its  angle  passage  ;  mer  the  screen 
pier  is  a  square  opening  to  afford  commimication  from  tbo 
rood-loft  to  the  turret  stairs  in  the  north  aisle.  Roofs  of 
nave  and  transept  intersect,  and  are  of  post-Reformation  date. 
There  are  piscinae  to  the  three  eastern  walls,  but  the  basins 
have  been  destroyed.  The  remains  of  a  very  decidedly 
Renaissance  screen  existed  until  lately.  The  font  is  of  the 
same  shape  and  character  as  that  at  Grade,  but  of  a  some- 
what later  date.  The  windows  of  the  nave,  chancel,  and 
transept  are  of  the  same  peculiar  character  as  those  at 
Grade  ;  the  two-light  windows  have  the  flanks  of  the  tracery 
pierced,  which  are  almost  invariably  solid  in  the  three-light 
windows.     These  windows  look  more  Decorated  than  any 


bat  Viadow.  Hkva  mndow. 

of  the  same  sort  I  have  seen,  the  sections  of  the  hood 
mouldings  particularly,  so  that  I  should  not  venture  to  be 
positive  as  to  date. 

'  I  belisTo  most  of  thii  roof  to  be  modsru  imitation.  _, 
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But  by  far  the  most  interesting  portion  of  tliis  church  is 
the  groined  porch  and  Norman  doorway.  The  porch  is  late 
Decorated,  the  outer  entrance  is  segmental  arched,  in  its  outer 
order,  the  inner  order  dying  into  jambs,  which  are  widely 
splayed  inside  and  out.  The  vault  ruua  north  and  south, 
and  the  diagonal  ribs  follow  its  curve,  there  being  no  side 
arches  ;  the  ribs  are  bold  and  deeply  chamfered,  meeting  in 
a  large  keystone,  carved  as  an  angel  bearing  a  scroll.  The 
diagonal  and  end  nbs  are  supported  by  angels  bearing 
shields,  and  the  cross  ribs  have  elegantly  proportioned  swell 
cfaamfefcd  corbels,  which  moulding  occurs  also  on  the  corbels 
to  the  transept  tabling.  The  inner  doorway  of  the  porch  is  of 
two  distinct  styles  ;  the  principal  portion  is  Norman,  of  lofty 
proportions,  beneath  the  tympanum  of  which  is  inserted  a 
Perpendicular  doorway,  with  drop  arch,  square-head  traceried 
spaodrils,  and  a  well  moulded  jamb.  The  accompanying 
woodcut  will  explain  the  character  of  the  Norman  work. 

The  angle  passage  in  the  transept  is  well  preserved.  The 
window  is  of  two  Tights,  square-headed  and  widely  splayed 
towards  the  chancel  as  at  Grade ;  the  lights  are  only 
6  inches  wide,  the  cill  is  5  feet  6  inches  from  ground,  but 
there  is  a  rough  stone  immediately  below,  built  partly  into 
the  wall,  and  projecting  about  9  inches,  affording  just  suf- 
ficient room  for  one  person  to  stand  on  and  look  into  the 
church  There  appears  to  have  been  no  provision  for 
opening  the  window.  The  north  aisle  is  Debased  and  unin- 
teresting. 

The  tower  is  Perpendicular,  of  the  usual  type,  of  two 
stages  imbuttressed,  with  stairs  in  the  thickness  of  the  north 
wall ;  a  west  door,  blocked  ;  immediately  above  it  a  three- 
light  window  with  massive  granite  dressings,  a  plain  soffited 
tower  arch,  two  light  belfry  windows,  with  soHd  flanks  and 
coarse  square  boodmoulds,  overhanging  battlement,  and 
roughly  crocketed  pinnacles.  There  are  three  bells,  inscribed 
as  follows — 

lamtE  Inna  ota  pa  imtiiB. 
lanrtt  JSicjiata  m  fxa  nabis. 
Mantra  JQaglitltDe  gtrit  tompono  mkiit. 

At  the  commencement  of  each  of  these  inscriptions  is 
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introduced  a  cross  flory,  and  aa  escutcheon ;  on  the  first 
and  third  the  escutcheon  is  charged  with  a  Tau  and  a  bell, 
resembling  the  sjmbol  usually  aligned  to  St.  Anthony  ;  on 
the  second  it  is  charged  with  three  lions  passant. 

As  at  Grade,  the  eastern  wall  of  the  porch  is  attached  to 
the  transept. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  present  rector,  the  Rer. 
Philip  Vyryan  Kobinsou,  is  effecting  decided  improvements 
in  the  interior.  The  chancel  has  been  cleared  of  its  unsightly 
pews ;  a  new  polished  serpentine  pulpit  has  been  put  up ; 
the  tower  arch  opened,  &c. ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Uie 
example  set  by  him  and  the  rector  of  Kuan  Minor,  the  Bev. 
F.  C.  Jackson  (from  both  of  whom  I  have  received  much 
kindness  and  assistance),  will  speedily  be  followed  in  those 
churches  of  the  deanery  which  I  shaJl  hereafler  notice.  I 
would  take  this  opportunity  of  especially  thanking  the  Rev. 
F,  C.  Jackson,  iu  his  capacity  of  rural  dean,  and  John  J. 
Rogers,  Esq.,  M.P,,  of  Penrose,  for  many  interesting  memo- 
randa, and  for  affording  me  every  facility  in  their  power 
towards  furthering  the  object  of  this  memoir. 

CuET. — Of  precisely  the  same  plan  as  Landewednack  aa 
far  as  arrangement,  the  only  difference  being  in  points  of 
detail.  Thus,  this  church  is  one  bay  longer  and  about  8  feet 
wider.    The  hagioscopic  passage  is  in  the  same  position. 


with  a  window  looking  in  the  same  direction,  but  much 
smaller.  The  object  of  the  circular  projection  is  not  quite 
apparent. 
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The  inner  doorway  of  the  porch  is  Norman,  much  smaller 
than  tbat  at  Ziandewednack,  and  of  a  totally  different 
character;  the  inner  jamb  and  square  head  of  the  tympanum 
is  enriched  with  zigzag  aa  at  Mylor  (Arch.  Journ.,  vol.  x., 
p.  318),  with  nail  head  instead  of  additional  moulding;  the 
tympanum  is  incised  with  a  series  of  intersecting  circles ; 
tie  inclosing  arch  is  decorated  with  the  lozenge  and  the 
pellet  on  the  hoodmould ;  the  outer  jamb  embattled ;  cushion 
capitals,  which,  with  the  rest  of  the  doorway,  are  choked 
with  whitewash.  The  chancel  has  been  modernised.  The 
porch  is  new.  The  transept  is  of  fourteenth  century  cha- 
racter, but  may  possibly  be  an  imitation  of  later  date. 
The  gable  window  is  of  three  lights,  with  hood  termination 
of  early  character.  The  east  window  is  square- 
headed  with  reticulated  tracery,  and  of  rather  large 
proportions.  The  font  has  been  restored  ;  as  it  is  an 
interesting  example  of  the  shafled  form  met  with  at 
Grade  and  Landewednack,  I  give  a  representation 
of  it  with  the  old  base  and  pedestal  shafts  here 
substituted  in  the  place  of  the  present  serpentine  pillars.   The 
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east  face  is  decorated  with  a  quatrefoliated  circle,  and  the 
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south  side  has  a  traceried  circle,  similar  to  that  on  the 
western  face.  The  diameter  of  the  bo^l  at  top  is  2  feet, 
and  the  base  is  2  ft.  4  io.  square. 

The  tower  of  Cury  church  is  the  most  picturesque  in  the 
deanery,  and,  as  its  pleasing  outline  is  effected  by  very 
simple  means,  I  have  given  a  sketch  of  that  portion  from 
which  it  derives  its  peculiar  character.  The  tower  itself  is 
of  two  stages ;    the  west  belfry  window  is  very  small  and 


without  tracery ;  the  north  and  south  belfry  windows  have 
quatrefoils  in  the  head ;  there  are  rudely  carved  heads  to 
the  hoodmoulds  of  the  west  window  and  doorway.  The  roofe 
are  concealed  by  lath-and-plaster. 

Manaccan. — Same  plan  as  at  Cury,  of  rather  smaller  pro- 
portions, and  the  hagioscopic  passage  destroyed 

The  tower  is  of  the  usual  type,  but  its  battlements  and 
pinnacles  are  remarkably  good  in  comparison  with  its 
neighbours.  The  west  window  is  of  two  lights,  which  is 
unusual.  The  porch  is  modem,  but  the  inner  doorway,  as 
at  Cury  and  Landewednack,  is  Norman ;  the  small  pro- 
portions are  rendered  more  apparent  by  its  triple-recessed 
jambs  and  arch.  The  two  outer  orders  of  the  arch  &re 
enriched  with  angular  flutings ;  the  chamfer  of  the  inner 
order  terminates  close  above  the  abacus.  The  form  of  the 
arch  is  depressed,  and  assumes  a  three-centred  appearance. 

e\.. 
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The  transept  and  chancel  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  Early 
English  ;  the  latter  is  decidedly  so  ;  but  the  lancet  window 
in   the  east  wall  of  the  transept  may  possibly  have  been 
moved  from  its  original  site  :  the 
rest  of  the  transept  is  Perpen- 
dicular, of  about  the  same  age 
as  the  tower.    In  the  angle  of 
the  chancel  and  transept,  where 
the  usual  hagioscopic  projection 
is    found,   the    walls   appear  to 
have    been   rebuilt.     Internally 
there  is  a  chamfered  angle  and 
certain  irregularities  in  the  plas- 
tering, which  show  clearly  enough 
that  the  walls  havebeen  disturbed. 
A  plain  piscina  with  a  shelf  re- 
mains  in  the  east  wall  of  the  transept.     The  chancel  has 
a  triple  lancet  in  the  east  wall,  inclosed  within  a  slightly 
segmental  arch  ;  the  centre  light  is  1  ft.  3  in.  wide,  side  hghts 
1  ft.  2  in.     In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  are  two  single 
light  windows  ;  the  westernmost  being  a  plain  lancet  of  the 
same  width  (li  in.)  and  character  as  the  east  window  of 
the  transept;  the  other,  a  trefoliated  O.G.  lancet  of  later 
date.     Over  the  two  arches  on  the  north  side  of      , 
the  chancel,  which  open  into  a  Debased  north  aisle,  yv— 
are    six  corbels,    cut   with  Tarious  devices,  in-  '^S 
eluding  a  quatrefoliated  circle,  heart,  Latin  and 

St.  Andrew's  crosses  and  a  Greek  cross  with  St.       

Andrew's  cross  intersecting.  sidaorcorbei. 

I  am  sorry  to  add  that  the  old  font  was  removed  by  the 
late  rector,  and  it  now  serves  as  a  flower-pot  in  the  rectory 
garden. 

Mawqan. — This  is  the  largest  of  the  south-transept 
churches,  and  one  of  the  best  and  most  interesting  in  the 
west  of  Cornwall ;  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  illustrate 
it  as  freely  as  I  should  wish.  External  measurements  are 
altogether  out  of  the  question,  for  the  churchyard,  eastward 
and  northward,  is  not  merely  overgrown  with  weeds,  but  is  a 
perfect  jungle  of  nettles.  The  plan  of  the  church  proper  is 
the  same  as  the  last,  except  that  the  north  aisle  has  an 
additional  bay.  A  small  Debased  transeptal  projection  to  the 
north  aisle,  used  as  a  pew  by  the  Vyvyan  family,  together 
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with  a  modern  mausoleum  at  the  west  end  of  the  same  aisle, 
and  a  modern  vestty  on  the  east  side  of  the  south  transept, 
may  be  regarded  equally  as  excresceDces ;  for  although  the 
transeptal  projection  is  of  the  same  style  as  the  north  aisle, 
and  is  a  feature  which  we  shcLU  meet  with  again  at  Germoe 
and  Sancreed,  it  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  form  a 
distinct  class  of  church-plan,  or  to  make  the  churches  in 
which  it  occurs  exceptions  to  the  single-transeptal  deTelop- 
ment.  The  transept  and  chancel  are  decidedly  flowing 
Decorated,  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  gable  window 
of  the  former  is  of  three  lights,  trefoliated,  with  reticulated 
tracery,  the  horizontal  cusps  being  particularly  small ;  the 
hoodmoulding  is  chamfered  both  ways  and  returned.  There 
are  small  flat  buttresses  of  one  stage  against  the  gable  wall, 
more  Norman  than  Decorated  in  their  proportions ;  but  this 
shallowness  of  projection  is  not  so  noticeable  in  a  district 
where  buttresses  are  quite  a  rarity.  The  east  window  of 
the  chancel  is  also  of  three  lights,  with  reticulated  tracery  ; 
but  the  tracery  bars  are  of  two  orders,  and  the  cusps  are 
longer,  and  the  arch  sharper.  The  hoodmoulding  is  returned, 
but  is  of  a  somewhat  better  section. 


On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  an  old  wooden  eaves- 
gutter  of  large  dimensions,  supported  on  iron  brackets.    AH 


the  windows  of  the  church,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
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above  mentioned,  are  of  the  lowest  class  of  Debased  work. 
The  porch  has  been  rebuilt,  and,  as  at  Landei^'ednack  and 
Cury,  adjoins  the  transept ;  there  are,  however,  no  Tisible 
remains  of  Norman  work.  The  tower  -is  perhaps  the  finest 
in  this  part  of  Cornwall ;  it  is  of  three  stages,  with  remark- 
ably rich  pinnacles,  clustered,  crocketed,  and  finialed,  and 
partly  resting  on  carved  corbels,  an  angel,  &c.,  which  also  act 
as  stops  to  the  cornice.  The  turret  staircase,  as  la  usual  in 
this  district,  is  confined  within  the  wall  at  the  north-west 
angle.  The  belfry  windows  are  of  three  lights,  the  west 
window  of  three  lights,  an  abbot  or  bishop  with  a  crosier  in 
his  left  hand,  over  the  apex ;  shields  on  each  side  of  the 
springing  of  window  and  door  arches.    Over  the  apex  of  the 


door  the  sacred  monogram  appears,  and  in  the  jambs  carving 
of  foliage,  which  springs  at  its  base  from  behind  busts  of  a 
king  and  queen. 

The  inner  doorway  of  the  porch  is  four-?entered,  and  by 
its  side  is  a  blocked  up  henatura. 

There  is  an  elaborately  carved  waggon  roof  to  the  north 
aisle,  full  length  angels  bearing  books,  and  some  bold  Renais- 
sance scrollwork.  The  chief  points  of  interest,  however,  in 
the  interior  are  two  recumbent  effigies  in  the  south  transept, 
and  the  angle  or  hagioscopic  passage.  Although  this  ia  by 
far  the  finest  example  of  one  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the 
churches  of  the  Lizard,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to 


inHigloKop*. 
Cii^Ul  of  OcUKDaal  Shift. 

describe  it,  as  Mr.  Rogers  has  rendered  it  full  justice  in  his 
memoir  and  illustrations  in  vol.  xi.  of  this  Journal,    The  base 
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of  the  small  octt^nal  shall  is,  however,  so  interesting,  as  a 
specimen  of  what  can  be  done  by  simple  chamfering,  that  I 
am  induced  to  gire  a  plan  of  it  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale 
than  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Rogers. 

The  effigies  in  the  south  transept  were  removed  to  this 
church  from  a  small  chapel  in  the  parish,  now  in  ruins, 
belonging  to  the  Carminow  family.  They  are  of  the  reign 
of  the  first  Edward,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  they  belong 
to  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  spurs  are 
broken  off.  The  feet  of  the  lady  rest  on  a  griffin.  White- 
wash has  been  liberally  applied  to  both  figures,  which,  con- 
sidering the  changes  and  risks  to  which  they  have  been  ex- 
posed, hare  not  suffered  so  much  from  the  lapse  of  time  as 
might  have  been  anticipated.  The  knight  and  hia  lady  might 
indeed  be  accommodated  better ;  as  it  is,  they  call  for  resto- 
ration, not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  the  building  which 
their  grandchildren  might  have  helped  to  build. 

Gbbmob. — Of  precisely  the  same  general  arrangement  as 
the  church  last  described,  but  ruder  in  construction,  and 
possessing  one  or  two  interesting  points  of  difference.  The 
transeptal  projection  to  the  north  aisle  is  shallower,  the 
chancel  and  north  aisle  are  one  bay  shorter,  the  porch  is 
eleven  feet  westward  of  the  south  transept,  and  the  hagioscopic 
passage  is  wanting.  'The  tower,  as  usual,  is  Perpendicular,  of 
three  stages,  the  north  aisle  Debased,  and  the  rest  of  the 
masonry  Decorated.  The  chancel  having  been  rebuilt  since 
my  first  visit  in  1852, 1  shall  describe  it  as  it  then  existed. 
The  east  window  is  an  insertion  of  late  date ;  the  south  wall 
contains  a  simple  trefoliated  O.Gr.  headed  lancet,  within  two 
feet  of  the  transept  wall,  and  a  blocked-up  priests'  doorway. 
The  transept  has  an  eastern  two-light  trefoiled-headed 
window,  and  a  three-light  trefoliated  0.G-.  headed  window 
in  the  gable.  Externally,  this  window  has  a  square  hood- 
moulding,  returned  and  raised  considerably  above  the  heads 
of  the  lights ;  *  internally,  there  is  a  lofty  scoinson  arch,  and 
a  large  blank  whitewashed  space  where  the  tracery  ought  to 
be.  In  one  of  the  cills  of  the  Debased  windows  of  the  north 
aisle  may  be  seen  a  fragment  of  Decorated  tracery,  which  I 
have  little  doubt  belonged  to  the  window  in  question.  Between 

■    t      (       *  Thj«  hoodmoulding  la  poMibl  J  oiigiinil,  ftnd  inclosed  Bqnaro-kMieJ 
^^*-A  twwry,  w  in  nave  window.  ,  -  i 
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the  transept  and  porch  occurs  another  three-light  window, 
with  trefoliatcd  O.G.  heads  and  rude  quatrefohated  spaces 
between  the  mulliona  and  the  lintel.  The  porch  is  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  Decorated  work  in  the  west  of  Corn- 
wall :  its  inner  and  outer  doorway  are  deeply  moulded  and 
continuous  ;  the  inner  one  still  retains  the  stone  socket  for 
the  upper  hinge,  the  hole  being  no  less  than  5  inches  in 
diameter. 


I  would  call  attention  to  the  central  moulding  in  the 
section  of  the  inner  entrance,  as  indicating  considerable 
thought  in  the  designer  ;  its  diameter  is  3  inches,  while  the 
outer  one  is  only  2|  inches,  and  the  inner  one  is  only  2^ 
inches ;  this,  however,  was  not  sufficient,  for  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  tangent  of  the  central  moulding  is  in  advance  of  the 
main  diagonal  of  the  jamb,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  at 
A  !n  the  section.  The  sculpture  on  the  corbels  to  the  gable 
and  the  crucifix  are  semi-incised  and  sunk,  produced  by  very 
simple  means,  but  powerful  in  effect,  and  might  be  suggestive 
to  modem  architects  in  cases  where  money  happened  to  be 
scarce  (see  cuts,  next  page).  Of  course  I  am  not  desirous 
to  see  long-tailed  monkeys  upon  our  porches,  or  the  rules  of 
perspective  illustrated  aa  in  the  animals  at  a,  but  a  few 
leaves  or  some  natural  forms,  and  especially  birds,  might  be 
most  inexpensively  portrayed  by  the  same  simple  and  easy 
method  as  this  old  thirteenth  century  carver  adopted.  The 
three  monkeys  keeping  watch  round  the  corners  are  ex- 
pressive even  in  their  present  worn  condition. 

The  construction  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  south  tran- 
sept and  chancel  differs  from  all  the  other  churches  of  this 
plan  already  noticed.  Externally  there  are  no  signs  of  any 
passage  having  existed  within  the  angle,  internally  it  is  still 
more  evident  that  no  such  arrangement  was  ever  planned. 
The  mouldings,  therefore,  which  occupy  this  angle,  if  in  situ, 
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and  I  see  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  it,  would  be  iadicative 
of  an  uncommon  scheme  of  some  sort,  which  I  confess  I  am 
unable  to  explain,  but  upon  which  possibly  some  archaeology 


OcnuM.— CnidAi  on  Uio  Apci  of  the  OMe,  tc. 

may  be  able  to  throw  light.     I  give  a  careful  section  of  this 
moulded  angle,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  of  the  same  character 
as  the  external  doorway  of  the  porch,  indeed  the  whole  of 
the    south    side    of    the    church 
appears  to  be  of  the  same  date, — 
probably  about  1340.    The  mould- 
'  inga  stop  at  about  7  feet  from  the 
floor,  and  then  start  diagonally  in 
an    arched   or   curved    form   for 
about  12  or  13  inches  in  length, 
where  they  appear  in  a  rough  and 
uneven  state,  as  if  portions  had 
been  broken  away.     My  first  im- 
pression was  that  it  formed  the 
springer  of  the  diagonal  rib  of  a 
groined  roof,  which  might  have  existed  before  the  north 
aisle  was  added,  and  that  the  church  was  designed  as  a 

..Cookie 
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Decorated  cross  church,  with  an  intersecting  stone  roof  at 
the  crossing.  To  this  it  may  he  objected  that  it  is  improha- 
ble  such  a  roof  would  he  constructed  in  a  district  so  far 
removed  from  good  masons,  and  in  a  church  of  such  small 
dimensions  and  unimportant  character.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, forget  that  St.  Michael's  Mount  is  close  at  hand  (within 
5  miles)  and  that  the  porch  bears  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
some  one  a  little  higher  than  the  ordinary  class  of  country 
builders.  A  stronger  objection  would  be  that  the  walls  were 
insufficient  for  this  purpose,heing  but  of  the  ordinary  thickness, 
and  built  of  rubble.  I  could  find  no  sign  of  a  similar  treatment 
at  the  other  angle  of  the  transept,  and  it  occurred  to  me 
that  it  might  have  had  to  support  some  beam  or  loft  belong- 
ing to  some  ritual  arrangement,  wherein  the  high  altar  and 
transeptal-chapel  altar  were  both  concerned;  in  other  words, 
that  the  passage  existed  as  in  the  examples  referred  to  above, 
although  neither  projecting,  nor  on  the  ground,  nor  hagio- 
scopic.  In  the  middle  of  the  west  wall  of  the  transept  is  a 
small  stone  corbel  lower  than  any  of  the  present  roof-timbers  ; 
the  sunk  portion  at  the  top  shows  its 
purpose  to  some  extent,  and  it  may  __ 

possibly  indicate  the  original  spring- 
ing of  the  first  roof    All  the  existing 
roofe  are  of  the  usual  barrel  shape 
and  ceiled.     The  font  is  of  singular      "'      J 
design,  the  bowl  very  rudely  orna-  '^^ 

mented  with  three  heads  carved  in  relief,  as  here  shown  in 
the  woodcut. 


A  fragment  of  an  old  Norman  font  lies  close  hy;  its 

.:,COOt^lC 
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extreme  diameter  appears  to  be  not  more  than  1  ft.  10  in 
The  whole  of  the  church  fittings  require  instant  dismisal, 
aod  with  the  exception  of  the  chancel  the  buildiDg  demands 
a  thorough  reparation,  the  older  portions  and  wrought  stone 
work  being  in  a  deplorable  state  of  dilapidation. 

In  the  north-east  angle  of  the  churchyard  is  a  singular 
little  structure  commonly  known  as  St.  Germoe's  chair. 
Mr.  Rogers  suggests  that  it  might  have  formed  part  of 
sedilia  or  an  aumbiy ;  but  the  form,  detail,  and  dimensions  are 
so  thoroughly  those  of  the  Holy  Well  often  to  be  met  with  in 
this  county,  that  I  have  little  doubt  it  is  an  original  example 
of  relics  of  that  class ;  but  whether  in  siltt,  or  removed  from 
some  other  place,  I  cannot  determine.  There  is  nothing 
about  it  in  common  with  the  church,  and  I  shall  therefore 
reserve  it  for  a  future  paper  on  the  Holy  Wells  of  Cornwall 
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CONTEIBUnOHS  TO  THE  AHCIEST  GEOQEAPHT  OF  THE  TEOAD, 
ON  THE  SITE  AND  REUAINS  OF  LAB.I8A. 

Bt  FBAHK  CAIiTEBT,  Hon.  ContapandlDg  Htmbtr  of  Ui*  lichuolagio^  laiUtnt*. 

The  Larisa  ■which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir 
vas  one  of  the  ancient  towns  situated  between  Alexandria 
Troas  and  Cape  Lectum,  and  according  to  Strabo  was  con- 
tiguous to  Oolonse  and  the  Acheum'  near  Hamaxitus,  and  in 
sight  of  Ilium,  from  which  place  it  was  distant  about  200 
stadia  This  author  tells  us  that  there  were  many  places 
of  the  name  of  Larisa  in  the  Troad,  but  that  in  his  opinion 
the  Larisa  in  question  was  not  the  Pelasgic  settlement  men- 
tioned by  Homer,'  and  in  support  of  this  view  quotes  the 
Iliad  (ii.  840), 

Twc,  ot  Adpunrav  ipi^tiXaxa  vaitriaa-Kov. 

Strabo  further  observes  that,  when  Hippothous,  the  son  of  the 
Pela^an  Lethus,  was  killed  by  Ajax,  he  is  described  as 
haviog  fallen  T^A'  &iro  Aopftr^r.     (Iliad  xvii.  301.) 

Strabo  therefore  assumes  that  the  Larisa  near  Cyme, 
distant  about  1000  stadia  from  Ilium,  was  more  probably 
alluded  to  by  the  poet,  the  Larisa  near  Cape  Lectum  being 
too  close,  since  Hippothous  could  not  then  be  said  consistently 
to  have  fallen  far  from  home  in  the  contest  oyer  the  body  of 
Patroclus. 

The  inhabitants  of  Larisa  were  transferred  by  Antigonus 
to  Alexandria  Troas  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  Colonse 
and  other  towns  and  strongholds  of  the  Troad.' 

In  Pliny's  time  Larisa,  like  Colonie,  had  disappeared.* 

Amongst  modem  writers,  in  Webb  we  find  that  Athenseus 
makes  mention  of  the  hot  mineral  springs  near  Larisa  in  the 

■  'Hr  S)  TV  AxkCv  mirixh'  4  "  AJfura       with  two. 

ol  KM«H<,  Btrabo,  Ou.  004.  ■  Stnbo,  Cuwib.  410,  COS,  604,  020. 

■  Stnbo,   820.     Btr»bo   (pell*  Ltrin  •  Flmy,  1.  G,  o.  32. 
vith  one  <r.  Homer  and  olb«r  authors 
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Troad,  and  Pococke  in  consequence  places  tbat  town  at  tidgia 
Hammam  (Ilidgia"),  or  at  the  hot  springs  near  Alexandria 
Troas  ;  and  Walpole  adopts  the  same  opinion.  Yet  Athenseus 
mentions  that  these  hot  springs  were  near  Tragesse,  or  in  the 
country  near  the  Trojan  Larisa  (irtpi  TpayiWos  ras  iv  rp  Tpaiii^i, 
AapCa-o-a),  and  not  at  Larisa  itself.  In  fact,  Strabo  mentions 
that  these  Tragese  salines,  where  the  salt  crystallised 
naturally  in  the  season  of  the  Etesian  winds,  were  near 
Hamaxitus.  Now  TragessQ  was  not  at  Lidgia  Hammam,  but 
at  a  place  called  Touzia,  where  these  hot  saline  springs  still 
exist,  and  continue  to  furnish  abundant  supplies  of  salt. 

Thus  far  I  agree  entirely  with  Webb.  He  proceeds  how- 
ever  to  say  that  half-way  between  Touzia  Chai  (or  the  "  salt 
river,"  into  which  these  springs  empty  themselves)  and 
Alexandria  Troas,  six  hours  distant  apart,  is  the  village  of 
Nesrahkeni,  which  he  is  inclined  to  identify  with  the  Mte  of 
Larisa.  Ko  place  of  that  name  exists  ;  but,  by  reference  to 
the  map  which  accompanies  his  work,  the  village  of  Kiosse- 
deresi  is  evidently  intended.  This  place  is  distant  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  coast,  and  Webb  observes  in  support  of  his 
hypothesis  that  Strabo's  meaning  appears  to  be  tliat  Larisa 
and  Colona3  were  not  on  the  sea  when  he  mentions  Cbrysa 
in  conjunction  with  them,  describing  it  alone  as  situated  on 
a  rocky  promontory  overlooking  the  sea.  Webb  appears  to 
have  formed  his  conjecture  on  an  erroneous  interpretation  of 
this  passage,  which  does  not  apparently  convey  the  meaning 
he  would  attach  to  it.* 

In  Xenophon  we  find  it  unequivocally  stated  tliat  Larisa 
was  not  an  inland  town,  but  situated  on  the  coast ;  for  in 
mentioning  the  death  of  Xenis,  a  Greek  of  Dardanus,  who 
was  appointed  by  Fharnazabus  the  satrap  of  the  kingdom  of 
Priam,  he  states  that  Xenis'  widow  Mania,  succeeding  him, 
raised  a  body  of  Greek  mercenaries,  and  took  the  maritime 
towns  of  Larisa,  Hamaxitus,  and  Colons  ;  ^  and  again  in  the 
first  Peloponneaiao  war  the  admiral,  Mindarus,  on  leaving 
Eresus  for  Abydos,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Athenians,  steered 
along  the  Asian  coast  towards  the  Hellespont,  and  sailed  by 
Lectos,  liarisa,  and  Hamaxitus.® 

'  HantioDsd  in  tha  memoir  on  ColoDEB,  '  Xen. 

Archuol.  Joum.  toL  ivii.  p.  SGS.  '  ThucydideB,  viii  101:  mpoirA 

*  Oaservuiont     inlorDO,      Ac.,    TAgro  A/(T9r  ml  At(pir«tttKai 'A^iottTir. 
Trojuio,  pp.  TO,  TS. 
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Prom  the  testimony  of  these  ancient  authorities  I  waa 
fiiily  convinced  that  the  site  of  Larisa  -was  to  be  found  on 
the  sea  coast,  and,  with  that  idea,  and  from  its  known 
proximity  to  Colonae,  I  sought  for  it  along  the  shore,  pro- 
ceeding in  a  southerly  direction  from  that  ancient  town. 
At  die  distance  of  about  six  miles  from  ColonsB  and  twenty- 
one  from  Ilium  Novum  (nearly  the  exact  distance  given  by 
Strabo),  I  came  accordingly  upon  an  ancient  site  occupying 
the  low  hill  called  Liman  tepeh  (Harbour  Mound).  This 
hillock,  situated  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  beach,  and 
bearing  about  W.N.W.  from  Tenedos,  is  flat  topped  and 
partly  artificial,  and  is  comprised  in  the  narrow  belt  of 
oolitic  formation  which  fringes  almost  the  entire  length  of 
the  Hellespont,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  as  well  as  the  jEgean  Sea 
down  to  near  Cape  Lectum.  This  Liman  tepeh  was  con- 
jectured by  Sir  William  Gell  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient 
ColonjB,  an  opinion  in  which  Hobhouse  concurred.* 

Some  foundations  of  buildings  and  the  usual  fragments  of 
black  glazed  pottery  are  the  only  remains  that  mark  the 
Bite  of  Larisa,  whose  proximity  to  the  modern  village  of 
Kiossederesi  has  conduced,  as  in  too  niany  similar  instances, 
to  their  annihilation.  The  town  appears  to  have  been  but 
of  small  extent,  occupying  the  summit  of  the  hilt,  which 
measures  about  320  paces  by  3.50,  extending  from  its 
base  towards  the  north,  as  far  as  the  bay  or  harbour  from 
which  the  site  takes  its  modern  name,  aud  in  a  south  and 
south-easterly  direction.  The  harbour  is  still  used  at  the 
present  day  as  a  place  for  shipping  the  produce  brought 
down  from  the  interior. 

The  necropolis  was  most  probably  situated  towards  the 
north-east ;  for  some  peasants  belonging  to  the  neighbourhood 
uiformed  me  that  several  stone  coffins  had  been  dug  up  in 
that  direction. 

*  Oell'i  Topograpb;  of  Troy,  p.  19;  Holihauu's  Traveli,  p.  684. 
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THE  WILL  OF  HENRY  DESE,  AECHBIBHOP  OF  CAHTEEBOllY, 
DEOEASED  15  FEBRUAET,  1602—3. 

Communlatod  by  (he  Bar.  JOHN  B&TBDBET  DBUtE,  U.A^  T.S.A. 

EiHO  Hbkht  Vll.,  aB  it  has  been  observed  bj  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon, 
"  was  not  afraid  of  &d  able  man,  u  Lewis  the  eleventh  wsb  ;  bat  contrari- 
wise, he  was  Ber?ed  by  the  ablest  men  that  were  to  be  found,  withoDt 
which  hia  affaira  could  not  have  prospered  as  thej  did.  For  war,  Bed- 
ford, Oxford,  Surrey,  D'Aubignj,  Brooke,  Poyniega  ;  for  other  affairs, 
Morton,  Foi,  Bray,  the  Prior  of  Lanthony,  Warham,  Urawick,  Huasey, 
Frowick,  and  others." 

The  Prior  of  Lanthony,  thus  eommended  by  so  distinguished  an  bistorian, 
wa«  Henry  Dene,*  who  successively  became  Chancellor  and  Juatinary  d 
Ireland,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  from  which  see  he  was  speedily  translated  to 
that  of  Salisbury,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  Archbiahop  of 
Canterbury.  The  merit  which  caused  his  elevation  to  such  high  dignities, 
must  baye  been,  as  recognised  by  Lord  Bacon,  of  no  ordinary  character; 
we  do  not  find  that,  either  by  birth  or  connecttons,  he  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  family  interest.  He  was  probably  a  native  of  Qloucestei^ire, 
bom  about  1430,  and,  according  to  tradition,  as  stated  in  the  Athenn 
Oxonienses,  near  Gloucester,'  an  obscure  member,  it  may  be  supposed,  of 
the  ancient  family  of  Dene,  of  Dene  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  settled  near 
St.  Briavels'  Castle  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  or  of  that  branch 
which,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  was  seated  at  Yatton  in  Herefordshire. 

He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  as  stated  by  M.  Parker,  Godwin  and  other 
writers; '  it  has  been  asserted  that  he  was  of  New  College,'  and  took  his 

'  Sometimes  written  Deane,  or  Denoj.  publishing,  in  more  ample  rorm,  then 

In  the  eepulchral  ioecripttan  given  by  oontribntioiu  to  the  hiatory  of  the  an- 

Weerer,  the  nuiie  is  Dene,  ss  likewise  cient    &mily    of   Dene,    inolnding    the 

in  Pari.  Writs  and  other  records.      In  Biography    of  tlie    Archbishop,    and    a 

Pst.  Edw.  IV.  regarding  the  uDion  of  the  Memoir  of  Sic  Anthony  Deane,  Chief 

two  Laathonys,  it  is  written  Deen.  Commissioner  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  the 

'  This   tmdition   appears   to    be  sup-  reign    of    Cbnrles    II.,    whose    Treatise 

ported  by  numerous  details   connected  on  Mavsl  Architecture,  in  the  Pepysian 

with  the  history  of  Henry   Dene,  and  Library,  would  form  a  deainble  Ml<&Cian 

which  were  brought  before  the  Institute  to  such  avolume  of  Parmtalia. 

in  the  Hemoin  commuuicsted   by  the  *  Tlie  Epistle  to  the  Uoivenoty,  rated 

Rev.  J.  Batburst  Deane  to  the  Historical  by  Anthony  a  Wood,  AthenES  Oxon.  ed. 

Section  at  the  Meeting  in  Gloucester,  Bliss,  vol.  iL  p.  690,  as  from  Archl^ahop 

July,    ISeO.      The    collateral    eTi<<«nce  Dene,  and  containing  an  allnaion  to  Oi- 

tcDding  to  show  that  the  Archbishop  ford  ss  his  "  beni^issfma  tnaler,"  will  bs 

rosy  confidently  be  numbered  amongst  found  appended  tn/m. 

OloaccBtersbire  Worthies  was  then  fully  *  This  supposition  appears  to  rest  only 

staled.     We  hopo   that  Mr.    Bathurst  on  the  statement  of  Oodwin,  Do  Pros.  p. 

Deane  may  hereafter  fulfil  bie  purpose  of  1S2;   "in  CoU^o  Novo   Oxoniis  edn- 
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doctor's  degree  there  i  hU  name  baa  not  been  found,  boweTer,  in  the 
Register*  of  Winchester  College.  In  1  Edward  IV.,  1461,  he  becADie 
Prior  of  Lanthony  near  Qloucester,  at  that  period  desigDated  Lanthonia 
Secwnda,  being  a  cell  to  the  Friorj  of  Canons  of  St.  Austin  at 
IjADthonj  in  HonmouthBhire ;  MibBequentlj  it  became  the  principal  house, 
tho  two  Lantboniea  baving  been  nnited,  21  Edward  IV.,  1481.  The 
r«eeotia  aasigned  by  the  king  for  that  nieaaure  were  the  eiposure  of 
LaniMonia  Magna,  &om  its  being  in  the  M&rchea,  to  the  incursiona 
of  tho  Welsh,  bj  which  it  had  become  ao  wasted  and  ruined,  that 
diTioe  worahip  and  the  regular  ohserTance  of  the  order  bad  ceased ; 
the  accnatomed  hospitality  and  alms  were  altogether  neglected  :  also, 
that  John  Adams,  Prior  of  the  said  Lantbon;  in  Honniouthshire,  had 
wftsted  the  reTenues,  and  daily  did  more  waste  and  destroy  the  same, 
faaring  moreover  in  the  said  Priory  not  more  than  four  canons — "  minus 
religioee  riveates,"  These  facta  baring  come  to  the  Icing's  knowledge,  and 
also  that  by  the  prudent  government  of  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Lanthony 
near  Gtoucesler,  divine  worship  and  regular  observances  were  there  duly 
performed  with  great  honur  and  decency,  M  far  as  their  rotenues  sufficed, 
the  right  of  patronage,  advowson  of  the  priory  or  conventual  church,  with 
all  tlie  possesions  of  Lanthony  prima,  in  Wales,  were  granted  by 
Edarard  IV.  to  Henry  Dene,  Prior,  and  to  the  Convent  of  Lanthony 
tecxinda,  and  to  their  successors,  in  consideration  of  three  hundred  marks 
paid  into  the  king's  hands.'  It  is  probable  that  considerable  works  were 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Prior  Dene  at  Lanthony  near  Qloucester ; 
the  gateway  still  exbting,  and  on  which  an  escutcheon  of  his  arms,  a 
eliOTFOn  between  three  birds,  may  be  seen,  was  doubtless  built  by  him.' 
These  birds,  sometimes  blaioned  as  Cornish  choughs,  may  be  regarded  sa 
the  Danish  ravens,  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  Dene.'  Such  an  allusion,' it 
may  be  remembwed,  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  former  volume  of  this 
Joomal.  in  a  valuable  memoir  on  an  heraldic  window  in  York  Cathedral, 
associated  with  the  name  of  Peter  de  Deue,  a  canon  of  that  church  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  as  the  donor." 

The  abilities  of  the  Prior  of  Laatbony,  as  Bishop  Godwin  remarks, 
were  recognised  b;  Heniy  VII,,  as  we  have  seen  that  they  bad  been  by 
his  predecessor  Edward  IV.     The  interest,  through  which  his  advance- 

eatam  testatnr  in  Ecclc^astioa  hbtorta  in  his  Beroldio  Koticei  of  CanUrburr 

UarpfeldioB,   utcnoqne    CantabrieimseB  Catbadial,  p.  157,  asformsrlyexistiug  la 

a(improaaoT«Ddiceut."  Ko such circam-  tbe  Ball  of  tlia  arcbiepisou|Hl  palnce, 

stance  ia  slated  bj  Uarp^fBld,  wbo  sijs  aro — Arg.  on  a  cbevroa  ^u.  inter  S  birds 

that   Warham  (not  Dene)  wu  of  Kew  ta.  as  aaaj  croaierd  of  tbe  field.     In 

College.     Arcbbisbop  Dane  is  admitted  US.  Lambsth,  G£5,  oited  b;  Mr.  Kiland, 

into   Cooper's  Athmn   CtnUbrigieuaes,  in  the  "BIftzoa  of  Episcupscy,"  p.  i,  tbe 

pp.    a,   bi-O,   but  the  rasearcbes  of  the  croeiers  ore  blasoned  or,  iaetead  of  ai9«n<. 

eompilcrs  of  that  valuable  work  do  Dot  Tbe;  ma;  havs  been  added  in  ■lluaioi) 

appear  to  bave  found   any  evidence  in  to  tbe  Archbishap's  triple  prefermeat, 

rapport  of  his  supposed  conneetioa  with  Bangor,  Salisbury,  and  Canterbury.    The 

Cambridge.  Arohbisbop's  arms  oconrred  "  on  painted 

•  Fat.  21  Edw.  IV.,  10  May,  H81.  briclu,"  probably  paving  tiles,  at  the 
Honaat.  AngL  new  edit  Tol.  vi.  p.  ISB.  Black   Frkirs,  Qlouceater,  to  which  he 

*  TtUs  ratenay  forms  tbe  subject  of  may  bave  been  a  benefactor.  Budge, 
a  beautiful  etching  by  Coney,  in  the  Hiit.  Olouc.  p.  316.  Such  tiles  were  also 
Uooaiticon,  ut  tapra.  in  tbe  Lsd;  Cbapal  at  Oloucester  Catbe- 

I  The  srms  >ttfibuted  to  Henry  Dene,      dral. 
KhniArchbisbop,andgivenby  Willement  *  Arcbaeol.  Journal,  voL  tvil.  p.  28. 
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ment  ma;  hiLve  been  promoted,  has  not  been  recorded.  It  hu  been  sU[«d 
thAthe  was  indebted  to  Cardinal  Morton  forprefarment  i  in  September,  1495, 
he  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  where  the  cause  of  Perkin  Warbeck 
had  frum  the  first  been  espoused  by  numerous  adherents  to  the  Houee  of 
York,  and  where  under  the  nominal  goTemmcnt  of  the  joung  Prince  Renrj, 
Duke  of  York,  with  Sir  Edward  Puynings  as  Deputy,  «  conciliatory  pidic;, 
fraught  with  diffioullies,  had  been  adopted.  The  return  of  the  Pretender, 
who  had  been  cordially  received  by  Margaret,  Dowager  Ducheu  of 
Burgundy,  was  a  serioae  cause  of  apprehension.  Through  the  t«lents  aud 
energy  of  the  Deputy  and  the  Chancellor,  who  is  desigliated  by  the  chronicler 
Hall — "a  man  of  great  wyt  and  diligence,"  the  disaffected  itobles  were 
braught  to  obedience,  the  Irish  Parliament  was  prerailed  upon  to  pau 
the  memorable  statute  known  as  the  Poynings  Act,  which  estahll^ed  tiie 
aatliority  of  the  English  government  in  Ireland,  and  tranquillity  was  fully 
restored,  so  that  when  Warbeck  appeared  at  Cork  in  the  following  year, 
the  Irisli  refused  to  venture  their  lives  in  his  cause.  Henry  was  doubtless 
well  pleased  with  the  mission  ;  the  first  mark  of  his  faror  occurred  ou 
the  death  of  Richard  Kdnam,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  probably  towards  the 
close  of  1495,  when  Prior  Dene  was  preferred  to  that  see  ;*  on  January  29 
following,  the  king,  fully  confiding  iu  the  fidelity  and  prudent  sagacity  of 
Henry,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  constituted  him,  on  the  reoall  of  Sir  Edward 
Poynings,  Deputy  and  Justiciary  of  Ireland.' 

The  see  of  Bangor  was  at  that  period  iU  a  very  neglected  condition,  and 
its  cathedral  ruinous  ;  Godwin  relates  the  evils  which  had  arisen  from  per- 
petual dissensions  between  the  Welsh  and  the  English,  non-residence  of 
previous  bishops,  and  the  cupidity  of  the  neighbouring  nobles  who  had 
possessed  themselves  of  its  property.  Bishop  Dene  addressed  himself 
with  energy  to  rethedy  these  evils.  Amongst  the  ancient  possessions  of 
Bangor  there  was  an  Island,  situated  off  the  northern  eitreniity  of  Angleies, 
and  called  the  "Isle  of  Seals,"  in  Welsh, — Tnys  y  Uoel  Rhoniaid,  now 
known  as  the  Skerries.  It  is  thus  described  by  Matthew  Parker,  in  his 
Life  of  Archbishop  Dene  : — "  Est  ad  septentrJoneni  insuin  Monn,  quam 
Angleseiam  jam  nuncupaut,  inter  promontoria  Corneti  ejusque  quod  Caput 
Sanctum  dieitur,  interposita  insula  qnam  veteri  Bjitannico  vocabulo  Ynys, 
siveMoyI,  Rhoniad,  i.e.  phooaruni  seu  alitum  inaulam,  vocant,  quia  eamsrioa 
aninialia  magno  ibidem  numero  verno  et  autumnali  tempore  singulis  anuis 
capiuntur."  De  Antiqu.  Brit.  Bccl.  ed.  Drake,  p.  451.  It  appears  by  the 
Record  of  Caernarvon,  which  gives — "  partem  W.  Gru£Bth  in  insula  Foca- 
rum,"  that  many  persons  had  acquired  rights  iu  the  island,  and  by  a  list  of 
"Corte facte  super  Insulam  Focarumper  diversos,"  ibid,  p.253,  we  leam  that 
great  part  of  the  shares,  or  "gwelys,"  had  been  bought  up  from  various 
owners  by  William  Griffith  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  It  further  appears  by 
a  document  amongst  the  archives  of  Bangor  Cathedral,  printed  by  Browne 
Willis  in  the  Survey  of  that  church.  Appendix,  p.  244,  that  the  ancient  right 
of  fishing  in  that  isle,  appertaining  to  the  Bishop  and  the  church  of  Bangor, 
having  been  some  time  disused.  Bishop  Deue  in  person  went  thither,  by  auent 


•  Pat  13  Hen.  VII.     The  temporali-  Fasti,  ed.  Hardy,  toL  1.  p.  103. 

tisaof  thesae  of  Buigor  do  not  appear  ■  11    Hen,   VII.,  "apud  WmUil  die 

to  hnve  been  rettorad  to  hiia  until  Oct.  Jan,  29."    Idiwl  USS.  ToL  xliv.  p.  31- 
6,  UM;  13  Hen.  VU.    See  Le  Kevu's 
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of  all  his  tenontB  of  the  lordship  of  Cornewylan,  Sir  William  Griffitli, 
of  FeorhjrD,  excepted,  and  that  the  bishop's  servants  toolc,  on  7 
October,  1498,  '*  Wentj-eight  fishes  called  Grapas."  Sir  William 
Griffith  sent  his  son  with  men  ia  arms,  and  seized  the  fish  bj  force. 
Bishop  Dene,  howerer,  compelled  him  to  make  restitution,  and  established 
hie  right  as  lord  of  the  Bsberies  of  the  island.'  According  to  another 
seeouDt  of  this  characteristic  transaction,  a  number  of  Irish  had  efieeied  a 
Beitlemeat  there,  and  refused  to  recognise  the  superiority  of  the  Bishop  of 
BaDgor,  or  to  pay  anj  rent.  Bishop  Dene  took  vigorous  measures  ;  baring 
obtained  a  decision  or  formal  declaration  as  to  the  legality  of  the  claim, 
he  proceeded  in  person  with  an  armed  force  to  the  island,  end  speedily 
reduced  the  intruders  to  submission.*  The  otithcdral  and  episcopal  palaoe 
he  found  in  a  ruinous  condition,  never  having  been  restored  since  their 
destruction  by  Owen  Gtendower,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. :  he  rebuilt  the 
choir,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  works  of  restoration,  when,  in  1499i,  he 
was  translated  to  Salisbury.*  On  the  death  of  Cardinal  Morton,  Lord 
Chsnoellor,  15  September,  1500,  Henry  Vll,  made  choice  of  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  as  his  successor  ;  and  on  13  Ootober  following  he  delivered 
the  Great  Seal  to  him  at  Woodstock,  but  with  the  title  of  Lord  Keeper 
only.'  It  is  remarkable  that  hitherto  he  had  been  permitted  to  retain  hia 
earliest  preferment,  that  of  Prior  of  Laothoiiy,  in  commendam,' 

This  mark  of  royal  favor  was  only  the  preliminary  to  the  highest  dis- 
tinction which  could  he  conferred  upon  him.  The  Bee  of  Canterbury 
having  shortly  after  become  vacant,  by  the  death  of  Thomas  Langton,  elected 
as  succeseor  of  Cardinal  Morton,  but  before  his  translation  had  been  per- 
fected, Henry  Dene,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  elected  26.  April,  1501  ;  the 
temporalities  were  restored  7  Aogust  following  ;'  and  the  pall  was  sent  by  the 
eloquent  Hadrian  Costellauus,  the  Pope's  Secretary,  and  Legate  to  Scotland, 
but  it  was  delivered  by  the  Bishop  of  Coventry.  The  ceremonial  on  this 
occasion  is  given  by  Bishop  Godwin.  It  is  remarkable  that,  an  has  been 
recorded,  be  never  was  installed.  In  the  same  year  he  was  constituted  by 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  Legate  of  the  Apostolio  See.  Rymer,  torn,  xii, 
p.  791. 

In  the  following  year  the  Archbishop,  feeling  doubtless  the  increasing 
infirmities  of  age,  resigned  the  Great  Seal  on  27  July,  1502,  devoting  himself 
wholly  to  the  duties  of  his  high  station  in  the  Church.  No  parliament  had 
been  held  during  the  period  that  he  had  been  Lord  Keeper.     He  rebuilt 

'Willb'sBuigor,  pp.tl5,3i4jPornant'»  it  ia  called  "  Sejut  Dsnyel'a  Isle,"  doubt- 

WtlcB,  vol.  ii.  p.  27<.    See  alsu  Godwin,  l«aa  from  Daniel,  firat  bishop  of  Bangor, 

p.  132;  HiBt.  of  Angleaea,  p.  39.  *  He  succeededjohn  Blvths.wlio  died 

'  WMver,  Fun,  Mod.  p.  231,  describes  23  Aug.,  14n9 ;  the  cuatodf  of  the  tarn- 

this  iaiaud  ms  situated  betweeo  Holyhead  poralities  was  grsnted  T  Dec,  and  pleoury 

Ud  Acgleaea,  and  called  ■'  Moilr  homicit,"  restontion  made  22  March  following, 

the  laluid  of  Seals ;  it  U,  however,  the  '  Claus.  16  Hen.  VII. 

itiuid  about  7    miles  N.  of    Holyhead,  '  "  Henricua   episoopua  Bernm   Prior- 

olled   Tnyi  y  Moel  B/imiaid,  or  com-  atumEcoleaie  R  Horia  juitaOlocestriam 

>DODly,  tha  Skerries ;  the  fiihery,  aa  it  is  in  commendam  tenuit."     Keg.  Sar.  ci(«d 

■ud,HillbeloDgitothechurcbof  Bangor.  by  Binliop   Kannet,  Coll.  HS.  Brit.  Uiu. 

Acoordingto  Browne  Willis,  one  of  Bishop  '   Bymer,    Ftai.    torn.    zii.    p.    T73. 

Dene'a  euccessora,  Blahop  RobiuBou,  in  "  Pat.  16  Hen.  Vlt.  TeaCe  Rege  ipad  Lan- 

tbe    reiga   of   BlisBbetb,    alienated   the  tbooy,"    7    Aug.      The  king    may    have 

ialand  to  hia  <on.      In  tbe  declaration  been  on  a  visit  to  Henry  Dene,  poaaibly 

ngardiog  Seals-loUnd,  B.  Willis,  p.  241,  atill  Prior  at  that  time. 
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great  part  of  the  archicpiftcopal  manor-liouBe  at  Otford.  It  is  also  recorded 
that  he  repaired  Rooheater  Bridge,  and  atrengthened  the  coping  or  par^>et 
with  iron-work.  His  Dame  appeara  only  twioe  on  great  public  oceasiona, 
but  those  were  iatereKting  and  important,  namely,  the  nuptials  of  Prince 
Arthiu'  with  Catheriao  of  Aragon,  solemnised  in  St.  Paul's,  14  Norember, 
1501,  and  the  negotiatioai  for  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Mai^aret  with 
James  IV.  King  of  Scots.  At  the  first  Archbishop  Dene  officiated  with 
nineteen  mitred  bishops  ;  a  lirely  narratire  of  the  sumptuous  ceremonial  is 
giren  bj  the  ohronicler  Hall.  The  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  the 
princess  occupied  a  considerable  time,  and  required  great  diplocaatic 
delicacy.  Three  commissioners  of  tried  abilities  were  selected,  namely, 
the  Archbishop,  Foi,  Bishop  (rf  Winchester,  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey  ;  the 
matter  was  at  length  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  The  term  of  Ileury 
Dene's  long  and  busy  life  uovr  drew  towards  a  close,  aod  in  anticipatioD 
of  death  he  made  his  will,  remarkable  for  the  omission  of  all  alluaion 
to  his  own  origin  and  conneiioos,  uid  for  the  singularly  minute  attention 
with  which  he  gave  directions  regarding  his  obseqiuea,  the  place  and 
manner  of  his  interment,  the  Berrioes  for  the  repose  of  his  sold,  the  alms  to 
be  dispensed  on  the  occasion.  The  most  urgent  entreaties  were  addressed  to 
his  executors,  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  and  two 
others,  that  they  would  faithfully  oarry  out  hia  last  wishes.  He  died  at 
Lambeth,  \5  February,'  1502 — 3  ;  the  instructions  regarding  the  transport 
of  his  remains  to  Canterbury  and  their  interment  in  the  Uartyrdom  with 
solemn  obaequies,  to  which  be  bad  appropriated  in  hia  lifetime  no  less  a  sum 
than  5001..  were  carried  out  under  tiie  superintendence  of  his  chaplains, 
Thomas  WoUey  and  Richard  Oardioer,  appointed  to  that  duty  by  his 
executors.  The  corpse  was  transported  by  the  Thames  to  Faversham  in  a 
barge,  attended  by  thirty-three  mariners  in  black  attire,  with  candles 
burning ;  and  thence  conveyed  by  the  same  attendants  to  Canterbury  in  a 
funeral  car  {/eretro),*  Upon  the  coffin  was  placed  an  effigy  (od  ttmtli- 
tudinem),  sumptuously  vested  in  pontificals  ;  sixty  gentlemen  accompanied 
the  procession  on  horseback  ;  fifty  torches  blazed  around  the  corpse  ; 
it  was  interred  on  tlie  feast  of  St,  Uathias  the  Apostle  (February  24], 
near  the  resting-place  of  Archbishop  Stafford  in  the  Martyrdom  at  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  in  his  will.  A  fair  marble 
stone  inlaid  with  brass  was  there  placed  as  his  memorial.  Tliia  existed 
when  Weever  compiled  hia  "Funerall  Uonuments;"i  he  has  recorded 
the  inscription  which  may  olso  be  seen  in  Somoer's  Canterbury,  Appendix, 
p,  4.  The  mnnumental  brass  was  preserved  as  late  as  1644,  when  it  was 
Been  by  Joseph  Edmonson,  as  stated  in  Hasted's  MS.  Collections  in  the 
British  Museum  ;  it  probably  was  destroyed  in  the  Ciril  Wats,  when 
according  to  tradition  so  large  a  number  of  fine  memorials  were  despoiled 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  the  metal  was  sold  to  the  brass-founder.* 
The  pious  and  benevolent  purposes  so  minutely  set  forth  in  the  following 

■  In  th«  Obitasry  of  the  Monks   of  MS.BriLHna.    The  partionlara  rmrdiDg 

Canterburr  tbe  date  is  given  la  IS  Feb.  tbe  convoy  to  Canterbu^  Cstheiual  ara 

Aug.  Boc  t.  i.  p.  124.    Tbe  inseription  on  eitraet«d  from  a  H3.  Register  of  that 

the  tomb  (Woever)  and  M3.  rooords  of  obnrch. 

tlie  church  of  Cuiterbur;  give  IS  Feb.  '  ADaieiitFi]DeFsIlHoiinm«ita,p.2St; 

See  also  the  authoritiesoitedb^  Godwin,  published  in  1 6S1. 

de  Prma,  p.  133.  *  Archbishop    Dene's    tomb    in    the 

>  Antiqu.  KoL  cited  by  BiabopKeonet,  Martyidom  is  thus  notieed  by  Lelaad: 
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documeot  appear  to  have  been  in  great  part  frustrated.  In  an  Obituary 
amongst  the  arcMves  of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  a  remarkable  monition 
may  be  found  how  vain  are  the  most  careful  testamentary  profiaions.  It  is 
there  recorded  of  Archbishop  Dene, — "  Iste  Arebiepiacopns  non  habuit 
mentoriam  zzx.  diemm,  ut  mos  est  Arcbiepiscoporum,  propter  paupertatem. 
Er«t  ralde  deceptus  per  executores  snos  ;  multa  bona  reliquit  post  se,  Bed 
eieeutores  sui  sceleratiBeimi  furabautur,  ut  dictum  est."'  The  onerous 
avocatioDB  of  the  Archbishop's  friend  and  priDcipal  executor.  Sir  Reginald 
Bray,  and  probably  his  declining  health,  prevented  doubtless  his  giving  the 
supervision  and  personal  direction  so  earnestly  solicited  in  the  will.  Sir 
Reginald  died  in  the  following  year.  His  character  stood  too  high  to 
admit  of  a  suspicion  that  he  participated  with  the  "  cxecutoreB  Bcelera- 
tis^mi  "  In  the  spoils.  Thomas  Wolsey,  destined  so  speedily  to  occupy  a 
promineDt  position  in  public  affairs,  had  been  taken  from  his  rectory  of 
Limington  near  Ilchester,  where  he  liad  incurred  some  disgrace,  and  becama 
chaplain  to  the  Arcbhiabop,  in  whose  will  his  name  does  not  occur,  although, 
as  it  chanced,  the  charge  of  carrying  out  the  last  wishes  of  bis  patron  was 
eonfidcd  to  him. 

A  remarkable  tribute  to  the  character  and  public  services  of  the  prelate, 
of  whose  career  a  brief  slietch  has  been  thus  Huhmittcd  to  our  readers,  was 
thus  expressed  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  bis  sermon  at  the  funeral  of 
Blizabeth,qneenof  Henry  VII.,  Feb.  23,  1502— 3,  when,  taking  as  hia  text 
Job,  xix.  31, — "  Miserimini  mei  saltern  vos  amici  mei,  quia  manus  Domini 
t«tigit  me,"  he  said — "  These  words  I  speak  in  the  name  of  England,  on 
account  of  the  great  loss  the  country  has  sustained  of  that  virtuous  Queen, 
of  her  noble  son  the  Prince  Arthur,  and  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury." 

THE  WILL  OF  ARCHBISHOP  DENE. 

BZTBACTED    FROU   THE    PRINCIPAL  BEOiaTHT    OF    HER    HAJBSTY's    COURT    OF 
PROBATE   IK   THE   PRER06ATIVB   COURT  OP   CANTERBQRT. 

(Register  Blamyr,  fo.  181  vo.).' 
In  nomine  summe  et  individue  trinitatis,  patris,  et  filii,  et  spiritus  snncti. 
Amen.  Inevitabilis  mortis  sentencia  nulli  omnino  hominum  parceos,  ymmo 
omnem  hominem  cujuscumque  preeminencie,  dignitatis,  scxus  aut  con- 
ditionis  tremenda  sua  lance  concludens  ct  vulnerans,  humane  creature  et 
ralionali  acerba  nimis  et  amara  redderetur,  nisi,  post  cursum  biijus  mundi  ao 
Tite  humane  continue  fluctuantis,  vita  beatior  in  celeati  patria  speraretur.  Et 
proiiide  humane  providencie  Sigacitas  considerans  nature  legibus  nil  morto 
certins,  ejus  bora  nicbil  incertius,  solebat  hiijusmodi  diasolutionis  teroiiaum 
Don  solum  operibus  virtuoeis  et  meritoriis.  Bed  etiam  bonorum  suorum 
temporalium  provida  dispeosacione,  provenire,  ut  sic  ipsa  iuopinata  mortis 

"In  th»  oro«  isle  betwiit  ihe  body  of  '  A  transcript  of  tLe  Will  of  Aroh- 

tbe  chirehe  and  th«  quire  northward  1;  bishop  Deoe  ia  preasrved  at  Canterbury, 

buried    Pechem   and   Warebun.    Also,  Somner,  Antiqu.  of  Conb  part  ii.  p.  7S. 

under  flat«  stones  of  marble,  Dcone,  afore  states  that  it  is  found  there  in  Reg.  D. 

priourof  Lautbony,  snd  oDother  bishop."  The  foUoning  copy  is  preserved   in  tba 

Itin.  vol.  vi.  p.  5,     The  slabs,  stripped  of  Register  of  Thomas  Qoldstooe,  Prior  of 

the  brssses,  sre  mentioned  ^  Hasted  as  CooCerbiuy,  amongst  wills  proved,  lede 

existing  when  his  bistory  of  Kent,  pub-  Tocanlt,  before  Roger  Church,  doctor  of 

Jished  in  1T7S,  was  compiled.  decrees,  deputed  as  keepsrof  the  Fterog- 

s  Anglia  Sac  vol.  i.  p.  124.  ative. 
VOL.    XT  I II. 
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borft  diligenti  ordinatione  proventa  qneat  Mcuriui,  et  valeat  eipectari. 
Quod  ego,  BenricuJi,  jMrmiMione  ilivina  ContuarieDns  Archiepiscoput, 
tottus  Aaglie  primaa,  et  apoBtolice  sedis  legatus,  mee  iDterieri  mentis 
oculo  pie  reTolreiis,  laus  sit  summo  Deo,  compos  mentis  et  sane  memorie, 
adverea  taroen  corporia  valetudiae  commotus  et  pertm^atus,  timensqae 
niicbi  periculum  mortis  imminere,  condo  testamentnm  meum  ultimam 
meam  voluntatem  in  se  coDtiDcns,  in  Kunc  modum.  In  primis  siquidem 
in    sinceritate    fidei   catholice  integer   et  indubios  eitatens,  commendo 

I  meam  Deo  omoipoteuti  creatori  meo,'  beatissime  virgini  Marie 
3,  toli<]ue  celestl  curie  trtiimphsnti.   Et,  cum  naturale  sit  ut  cinis  in 

)  revertatur,  ut  ubi  sumpsit  originem  ibi  fioem  sorciatur,  y<Ao  et 
ordiao  corpus  meum  hurasiidum  et  sepclieodum  in  ecclesia  mea  Cathedral! 
Canluarienai,  Ecclesia  Cbritti  uuncupata,  in  tUo  videlicet  loco  quo  beatna 
martir  Thomas  olim  dicte  ecclesie  Archiepiscopus  gladiia  impiomm 
occubuit,  ubi  inibi  con  Ten  ico  cms  fieri  poasit ;  et,  si  apnd  LamehiUie  me 
diem  meum  olaudere  extremum  contingat,  tunc  volo  quod  corpus  meum  de- 
feratur  et  trensvebstur  per  terram  ad  dictam  ecclesiam  meam  Cathedralem 
Cantuarienaem,Bi  id  decenteret  convenienter6eri  potent,  alioquin  peraquara 
in  mea  barga  tcI  alia  usque  ad  Uanerium  menm  de  Ford,'  rel  monasteriam 
de  faversham  Cantuariensis  diocesis,  eo  decencius  et  conrenieaoius  qno 
fieri  possit,  et  ab  illo  loco  usque  ad  ecclesiam  meam  Catbedralem  Can- 
tuariensem  predictam  in  charieto  honesto  ad  hoc  apto  et  ordinato  depor- 
tetur,  cum  capellanis,  domeeticis,  et  servitoribus  meis,  equitibus  concomi- 
tantibus  et  assistentibus.  Et  toIo  quod  quilibet  eorum  habeat  nnam 
lobam  seu  togam  de  panno  nigro  de  tribua  virgatU,  aut  magia  tel  minus, 
secundum  qualitatem  et  quantitatem  personarum,  et  discreoionem  eie- 
Gutorum  meorum  inferius  nomioatorum,  cum  capuciis  et  tipetes  conre- 
sientibus.  Item  vole  quod  conduceutur  duodecim  honest i  pauperes 
assistentea  corpori  meo  in  itinera  rereus  Cantuariam,  vol  in  barga,  ad 
tenendum  faces  et  torceos  ardentes  circa  corpus  meum  nsqne  ad  loea 
predicta,  et  deinde  ad  ecclesiam  meam  prediotam  Cantuariensem,  et  quod 
etiam  ordinentur  et  preparentur  vigiuti  et  octo  alii  pauperes  in  Civitate  et 
diocesi  Cantuariensi,  ad  associandum  corpus  meum  a  prefato  loco  in  quo 
me  applicare  conligerit,  vel  in  itinere  ad  dictam  ecclesiam  Cantuariensem, 
et  ad  portandum  faces  et  torchios  in  introitu  Civttatia  Canlnarie,  et  ad 
tenendum  eosdem  tempore  ezequiarum  mearum,  miase  et  sepulture  mee  ; 
et  Tolo  quod  quilibet  eorundem  pauperum  habeat  pro  sao  labore  unam 
tngam  nigram  cum  capucio,  et  quod  quilibet  dictorum  duodecim  babeal 
iij  f.  iiij.a.  vel  plus,  si  rideatur  executoribus  meis,  quilibet  dictomm 
vigioti  et  octo  habeat  in  pecunia  xij-d.  Item  toIo  quod  ordinentur 
centum  torchii  et  cerei,  ac  cetera  luminaria  sufficientia  ad  hujuamodi 
mea  funeratia  perficienda,  et  quod  exponantur  secundum  quod  opus  Aierit, 
et  quod^hujusmodi  torcbiorum  et  cereomm  remanentium  aliqui  reserrentnr 
in  diem  trigintalem,  reliqui  vero  disponantur  ad  ecclesias  et  pia  loca, 
juita  discretionem  eiecutorum  meorum  inferius  nominatorum.  Item  toIo 
quod  preparetur  quoddam  fuous,  Anglice, — a  berse, — in  chore  ecclesia  mee 
antedicte,  cum  eereis  et  luminaribus,  insigniis  et  armia,  ac  alio  apparatu  in 
hujusmodi   fuoere  requisito.      Item  volo  quod  dilectus  michi  eonfnter, 

'  Some  phnse   may  havs  been  here  bishops  of  Cinterbnrj,  distuit  about  two 

omitted  in  tbe  Register,  such  as  "  filio  miles  hem  th«  ooait,  on  tb«  road  Arom 

suo  Je>u  Cbristo,  Tcdsmptori  meo."  ReouWsr  to  Cantorburf.     Hait*^  vol. 

'  Ford  paUce,  a  reeideno«  of  tbearch-  iij.  p,  624. 
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Prior  diete  ecclerie  ine«  Cathedralis  Cantuarieous,  funeralibng  et  eiequiia 
neis  interetaens  ad  oranduin  pro  anima  tnea,  liabeat  et  recipiat  xx.t.,  Su[>- 
prior  tero  confrater  meus  x.t.,  qiiilibet  eDim  Ktius  confrater  roeus  et  dicti 
Uoauterii  monachua  in  ordioe  sacerdotali  conBtitutus,  TJ.«.  viij.d.,  et  quilibet 
non  ucerdMiij.(.  iiij.d.  In  die  vero  trigiotali  seu  tricCD&U  habeat  Prior iij.t. 
liij.J.,  Supprior  ii.d.,  quilibet  eaeerdos  lij.d.,  et  quilibet  non  sacerdoa  rj.d. ; 
rogani  et  orans  omneR  et  aiagaloa  confratrea  mem  supradictos  quatCDOB  iofn 
DienMin  a  die  B^pnlture  mee,  ai  fieri  poisit,  quilibet  eorum  in  ordiDe  sacer- 
douli  eonstitutus  dioat  et  celebret  pro  anima  mea  et  animabus  pareDtum, 
beneraetonira,  et  amicoram  tneorum,  ao  omnium  fidelium  defunetonim, 
tutrn  nissam,  et  quilibet  non  presbiter  dicat  officium  mortuonim,  cam 
cotniDendacioDibnti  et  snffragiiB  oonBuetia.  Item  toIo  quod  pulsaotes , 
clauicum  el  oeteri  miDtstri  dicte  ecclesie  pro  laboribuB  auis  allocentur 
JDita  antiqanm  morem  et  discretionem  ezecutorum  meorum.  Item  do  et 
lego  prefate  eccleue  mee  Chriati  Cantuariensi,  et  tumulo  Sancti  Tbome 
Uartiria  in  eadem,  unam  ymagioem  Sancti  Jobannia  ETAngeliste  de 
trfreuto  deaarato,  ponder,  clj.  unc.  Item  do  et  lego  fratribus  mendi- 
eantibna  commorantibuB  in  Civitate  Cantuarienai  eiequiia  meia  inter- 
esaentibus,  cuilibet  domui  seu  ordini  eorundeni  liij.s.  iiij.^.  ad  orandum  pro 
anima  mea.  Item  lego  Abbati  et  ConTentui  Saucti  Auguatini  Can* 
laarienai  ad  celebrandam  et  orandum  pro  anima  mea  Ixvj.c.  Tiij.d, 
dietribaendum  inter  eos  juxta  Toluntatem  et  diacrecionem  died  Abbatia,  ita 
<ja»d  celebrent  ezequtas  et  miaaam  defuncloram  pro  anima  mea  et  animabua 
omnium  fldelinm  defunctorum.  Item  do  et  lego  priori  et  Conventui  Sancti 
Gregorii  Cantuarienai  aimili  modo  faciendum  ziij.i.  iiij.d.  Item  Uonaa' 
terio  monialium  Sancti  Sepulcri  Cantuarienai  ad  aimilicer  faciendum  iciij.t. 
i»i-d.  Item  do  et  lego  cuilibet  sacerdoti  seculari  exequiia  meis  die 
aepolture  mee  in  eccleeia  Cethedrali  predicta  intereBsenti,  ac  miaaam  pro 
anima  mea  eodem  die  in  eadem  eccleaia  sea  alia  dtcte  civitatis  celebranti, 
tiij.d.,  et  cniKbet  clerico  pardchiali  iiij.<i.,  cnilibet  vero  alteri  clerico 
mperpelicio  indvto  ij.d.  Item  toIo  quod  die  aepulture  mee  aut  sequenti 
diitribuantur  inter  pauperea  cujuscumqus  sezus,  od  dictam  civitatem 
et  eccleuam  Oanloariensem  coufluentea  ad  orandum  pro  anima  mea, 
II.  ii.,  inter  eos  diatribuendum  aecundum  nomerum  eorum  et  diacretionem 
eieeuternm  meorum.  Item  toIo  quod  aupponatur  loco  sepulcri  mei  tem- 
pore conveniente  per  executorea  meoa  nomiciatoa  unus  lapis  marmoriua 
acnlplua  cum  imagine  enea  inaigniiBque  ponliScalibus,  cum  aliquo  con- 
'etiiente  epitaphio  seu  memoriali,  uude  possit  dari  occasio  tranaeuiitibua  ad 
orandum  pro  anima  mea.  Item  toIo,  dispouo  et  ordiuo  quad  unua  de 
coQ&atribus  meis,  eoclesie  mee  Chrisli  Cantuariensia  commonoclius,  cele- 
bret et  dicat  qnotidie  et  immediate  post  Bepulturara  meam,  durante  termino 
tiginti  annorum  tane  proximo  et  immediate  aequentium,  unam  niiaaara 
■pud  altare  martirii  Sancti  Thome  martiria,  et  quod  oret  pro  salute 
■nime  mee,  parentum,  benefactorum  et  amioorum  meorum  ;  et  quod  io  die 
dominica  eelebret  misaam  de  ipsa  dominica,  aut  de  festo  tunc  occurrente, 
*el  de  Trinitate,  ad  auum  beneplacitum  ;  in  accunda  vero  feria  misaam  de 
Spiriln  Sancto  ;  tercia  feria  de  Sancto  Tlioma  ;  quarta  feria  de  Requiem; 
qiunta  de  eorpore  Chriati  ;  aeita  feria  de  nomloe  Jeau,  ct  in  eabbato  de 
Saocta  Maria ;  et  quod  in  omnibus  bujusmodi  miaais  dicat  collectam — 
Seus  cui  proprium — cum  bac  clausula— Propiciare  anime  famuli  tui  Henrici, 
animabusque  parentum,  benefactorum,  et  ami  eorum  suonim,  etc.  et 
quod  bnjnamodi  confrater  sic  celebrana  in   aingulia  predictia  missis  post 
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evangelium,  antequun  tninBierU  ad  laTatorium,  dicat  pMlmnm — De  pnJ- 
fun<lis,etc.,  «t  roget  oniDes  Kfttantee  quod  BinguU  eonim  dicat  Pater  noster  et 
Ave  Maria  pro  aoima  mea  et  aDimabuB  pareDtum,  benefactorum,  et  amicomm 
meonim,  etc.  ;  et  quod  gingults  Heiitimania  dicat  bis  ezequias  et  cammeo- 
daciones  mortuoruni  pro  salute  antme  mee  et  animarum  prediclarum  ;  et 
quod  quilibet  confrater  lueus  comn)onachus  sic  celebraoB  babeat  et  percipiat 
singulis  aeptimanis,  duraute  termino  predicto,  Tigioti  denarios  in  pecuaia. 
Et  vote,  si  hoc  confratri  meo  dileclisBimo  Priori,  dicte  ecclosie  mee  et 
«juadem  eccWe  confratribus  videatur  boiiestum  et  conveniens,  quod  bDJus- 
modi  eonfrater,  sic  ut  preniitiilur,  pro  atiima  mea  celebratunu  septimana- 
tim  eb  cureorie,  juita  ordinem  Benectutis  et  profesBionis  corundem,  assignetur 
«t  intabulotur  per  precentorcm  dicte  ecclesie  pro  tempore  eziBteote.  Et, 
Bi  forte  confrater  sic  tntabulatus  iTifirmitate  aliqua  aut  alio  impedimeoto 
Jegitimo  detentua  misBam  aic,  ut  piemitlitur,  celebrare  uod  poBut,  tunc  loco 
ejus  sic  impedit)  pro  septimana  ilia,  vel  tempore  quo  iiupeditus  fuerit,  alius 
confrater  subrogetur,  ita  quod  nulla  pretereat  dies  conveniens,  durante 
termino  dictorum  vigiati  aiinorum,  quin  ibidem  iu  dicte  altari  celebretut 
misaa,  ut  premittilur,  in  luemoriam  salutis  anime  mee  et  animanun  pre- 
dictarum,  cum  oracione  et  collccta  supradictis.  Item  bI  corpus  meum  post 
obitum  meum  per  aliquoB  dies  apud  Lameblthe  ecu  alibi,  ubi  me  niori 
contigerit,  morari  conlingat,  tunc  per  idem  tempus  Tolo  quod  cele- 
brentur  eiequie  et  miase  pro  aiiima  mea  in  capella  mea,  et  in  ecclesia 
parocbiali  de  Lamchitbe  antedict',  seu  alia  ecclesia  parocbioli  in&a 
cujus  parocbiam  me  mori  contigerit,  et  quod  presbiteri,  clerici,  et  alii 
tninistri  confluentos  et  oiequiia  bujusmodi  interesseDtea  habeant  pro  suis 
laboribus  ad  discretionem  eiecuiorum  meonim,  et  eodem  modo  fiant 
elemosine  pauperibus  advenientibus.  Item  toIo  quod  post  obitum  meum, 
tarn  ID  permanendo  apud  Lamehitbe  seu  alibi,  quam  in  eundo  rersus  Can- 
tuariam,  stando  ibidem,  et  reddeundo  (iic)  domum,  aupportentur  onera  et 
expense  faroilie  mee  et  aliorum  causa  mei  confluentium  in  Tictnalibus  et 
aliis  necessariis  ad  hospicium  meum  pert inenti bus,  ita  quod  immediate 
post  duos  aut  tree  dies  poet  redditum  eorundem  quilibet  capellanoram, 
familiarium  et  servitonim  mcorum  de  seipso  disponat  prout  ei  Dens  melius 
dederit.  Item  volo  quod  omnia  et  singula  premissa,  et  alia  necessaria  et 
oportuna  onera  circa  eepulturam  meam  et  vbecturam  {sk)  corporis  mei  ad 
ecclesiam  meam  Cathedralem  predictam,  Bustentationemque  famtUo  ae 
funeralia  mea  perimplenda  et  perficieuda,  perimpleantur  et  perficiantur  de 
et  cum  Bumma  quingintarum  libranim,  quas  ob  eandem  causam  dedi  et 
deliberavi  in  vita  mea  ad  manus  dilectonim  micbi  in  Christo  magistronim 
Eugonis  Pajnteirjne'  legum  doctoris,  Arobidiaconi  Cantuariensis,  Willelmi 
Wiltone  decretorum  doctoris,  Ricardi  Mjnoura  generosi,  et  domini  Roberti 
Coofe  capellani,  quatenus  ipsi  eandem  summam  vel  majorem,  si  major 
summa  facultatum  mearum  haberi  poterit,  in  et  circa  fuoeralia  mea  et 
onera  predicta  bene,  fideliCcr,  et  plcne,  absque  tamen  ma^na  volupluositate, 
oiponant  et  exspcndant  prout  coram  altissinio  iu  die  Judicii  reepondera 
superiode  volueriiit.  Item  vole  quod  quilibet  servienlum  meorum  gene- 
roBus  impresenclnrum  (sic)  micbi  descrviene  babeat  et  recipiat  pro  labore  sue 
illiuB  termini  in  quo  me  ab  hac  luce  migrare  contingat  liij.f.  itij.d.,  et  etiam 
alios  liij.f.  iiij.d.  ex  dono.     Et  ultra  boc  do  et  lego  Thome  Dudley  xl.*.. 
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Ujlo  KnoH^  i)ij,«.  iiij.d.,  Willelroo  Briggjs  sxTJ.f.  y'lij-d.,  Thome  Segar 
iiTJ.j.  viij.fj.  Willelmo  R;ce  zxvj.f.  viij.t^.,  Bicardo  WaUlie  xiij.s. 
iiiyd.,  et  Willelmo  Philippjs  xl.t.  et  unum  equam.  Item  volo  quod  quili- 
bet  wrritonim  meorura  TftlcctuB,  Angllce — A  yomanoe — ut  eupra,  Iiabeat  pro 
■no  salario  Urmini  supradicti  z.i.,  et  eliam  alios  decern  lolidos  ex  dono.  £t 
ultra  id  do  et  lego  Ricardu  Chapmanne  zl.  I.  et  unum  equum,  Ricardo  Speuser 
il.t.  et  unutu  equum,  Johaniii  Teat  coco  meo  il.;.,  Jalianni  Salmon  xi.f., 
Uu^ni  Porter  xl.«.,  Rees  ix.s.,  Johanni  Golde  ii.«.,  Willelaio  Jones  xx.f,, 
et  Willelmo  Garvalle  iiij.«.  iiij.^.,  et  Ricardo  Baker  xi.t,,  Thome  Cliffurde 
xi.».  Item  Tolo  quod  quilibet  servitorum  meorum,  Anglioe — A  yrom&— 
habettt,  nt  supra,  pro  huo  salario  vj.s.  viij.rf.,  ot  alios  vj.t.  viij.d.,  ex  dono. 
Etultraiddoetlego  JobanmFBvelle.xli.  Item  volo  quod  quilibet  servitorum 
meDruro,  Angliee  —A  page — habeat,  ut  supra,  pro  suo  salario  iij,»,  iij.d.  et 
alios  iij.e.  iiij.tJ.  ex  dono.  Item  do  et  lego  Magistris  Rieardo  WagU'n, 
el  Ilugom  Bljs,  ac  domino  Roberto  Gierke,  capellanis,  ad  celebrandum  et 
orandum  pro  anima  mea,  cuilibet  eorum  c.  i.  Item  do  et  lego  confratri 
meo,  domii)i  Johanui  Bell  episcopo  Uayonensi,  suffraganeo  meo,^  ita  quod 
inlersil  exequiis  et  sepulture  meis  ad  officiandum  ibidem,  si  opus  fuerit, 
naum  craterem  alantem  cum  coopertorio  deaurat'  cum  armis  et  insigniis 
meis,  Tcl  sex  librae  io  pecunis  pro  eodcm.  Item  volo,  ordino,  et  per 
banc  meam  ultimam  voluatatem  dispono,  quod  omnes  et  singula  elargitionea, 
ordino tiones,  disposition cs,  concessiones,  donationes,  et  sol u clones  que- 
cumque  bonorum,  colallorum,  jocalium  et  rerum  meorum  quorumcumque 
in  vita  mea  per  meipsum,  seu  do  mandnto  meo  per  alios  quibusoumque 
domibuB,  monasteriia,  prioralibue,  aut  aliia  piis  louis,  aut  aiicui  persona 
pro  salute  anime  mee,  aeu  intuitu  caritalis  Tel  benemeritorum  suortim,  aut 
alls  ratlooe  quacumqiie  ordinate,  dispoaite,  donate,  solute,  et  concesse, 
Erme  illibatcque  permaneant  cum  omni  auo  robore  et  efiectu,  quamvis  in 
bujusmodi  meo  teal  amen  to  et  ultima  roluntate  da  eisdem  meiillo  specialis 
aliqiia  non  habetur.  Residuum  vero  omnium  et  einguloruin  bonorum 
meonim  Buperius  specialiter  non  legatorum,  vcl  non  donatorum  seu  dispo- 
fitanitn,  funeralibua  mcis,  ut  preiuitlitur,  prius  peractis  et  impletia,  debitis 
neis  persolutia,  et  hoc  meo  testamento  adimpleto,  do  et  lego  executoribus 
meis  inferius  nominatis,  et  fidei  eorum  ea  committo  ut  ipsi  eadem  bona  mea 
diapoDBDt  pro  salute  anime  mee  in  operibus  caritati«ia  et  aliis,  prout  eisdem 
meliaa  Tidebitur  expedire.  Et,  ad  veram  hujuamodi  testamuiiti  mei  et 
ultiiue  voluntatis  executionem,  ordino,  facio,  et  constituo  meos  executores, 
Tidelicet,  venerabilem  vimm  meique  amantiasiuum  Reginaldum  Bray 
militem,  Berenissime  domini  Regis  noatri   Anglia  mnjestatia  cousiliarium 

'  Jobu  B«1I,  a  FraacLBCin  frisr,  wbo  diocese  of   LichGeld  —  "Jobannea  Bell, 

*u  scting  BH  ■  Suffragan  of  tba  Arch-  Epiacopua  Mnjoranela,   ISOS;"— ami   ia 

^bop  of   Caoterbury,  succeeded  Odo,  that    of    Snlisburj,  — "  JohsDoe*    Bell, 

Kibop  of  Msyo  in  IreUnd,  on  No*.  5,  Epiaoopug  Miraoensis,  1501."    SeeWhar- 

H93.    Dr.  Cotton's  Fasti  Eool.  Hib.  vol.  ton's   lista  ot  Suffragan   Bishops,  Bibl. 

iT.p.50.     SaealaoBatteley'aCiiiit  Sucre,  Top.  Brit,  pp.   40.  12,    13,  and  BegKe's 

p-602.   Tbts  John  Bell,  Bisliop  of  Mb;o,  Letter  to  Dr.  Ducnrel  on  the  same  aub- 

u  tbs  same  nhom  Harris,  Hist,  of  Kent,  jvct,  p.  33.      It  bss  bean  supposed  that 

p.  481,  erroneoualf  calls"Mun;«nei]Hie."  this  person.  In  whom  the  ArcbbLsbttp 

oil  Dame  doei  not  occur  in  Wlinrlon'e  appears  to  have  placed  much  confidence, 

lilt  of  Chorapiacopi   of   the    diocese    of  may  have  been  known  to  liim  and  oin- 

Canterbury;  suiongBt  those  of  the  dio-  ployed  in  some  officiiU  capaaity,  during 

«•••  of  London  ia  found  —  "Johannes  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Irolnm'  >>■ 

B^optu   IkLyoneDBi^   1490;" — in  the  Chancellor  and  m  Lord  Deputj. 
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fideluairanm,  MsgiitrOB  Hngonem  Pkjntwjne,  ArohidiuMtnam  Canlnari- 
eniem,  legum,  et  Willelmnm  Wiltone  Curio  mee  prerogfttire  commis' 
sariDD),  decretonim,  doctorM,  Biordum  Ujnoare  generaaam,  et  dominnm 
Robertum  Coofo  capell&num,  eiorku  et  deprecaoB  eoadam  executorea 
meoa  in  vitcerlbua  jesu  Cbristi,  et  aicut  pnande  respondeTe  VDlaerint 
coram  inoiino  judice,  nt  haoc  nibam  nltimam  volniitat«n]  bene  et  fiddlier 
exeqaantnr  eieqoi  Te  faciant,  aiouti  pro  eia  et  eoram  BiognliB  pro  posae  ineo 
facerem  et  in  coniimili  caau  facera  veltem.  Bt,  quum  eepenummv  con- 
tingit  quod  dictns  dominUB  Reginaldoa  Brajr  adeo  innltiplicitar  circa  negocia 
doroini  noatri  reg^B  Aoglie  impeditna  nt,  et  de  veriaimili  erit,  ita  quod 
hujuamodi  mei  testameDti  eiecutiuiii  attendere  non  valeat,  enndem  vehe- 
menter  oro  atque  rogo  at  aattein  ceteria  executoribna  meia  isnpruHHainatia 
ania  farore,  conqilio,  auxilio  et  adTisameDto  asiUtat  auporvideatqua,  fo*pa( 
et  auxilietur  eosdnn.  Et  lego  eidem  dooiino  Reginaldo  Braj  pro  hujus- 
modi  niia  laboribns,  aaxilio,  et  eonsilio  in  promisBis,  ix.  It.,  reliqaia  vero 
eiecutoribtu  .meis  Eupranominatia,  cuilibet  eoram  x.  Ii>,  si  eiecntionem 
bnjuBmodi  mei  teitamenti  in  ae  aaaunere  voiuerit  et  assumat :  revoeana 
et  adnullans  per  hoc  testamentnin  meum  omuea  roluntateB.  omoia  que 
alia  teatamenta  mea  diepositiooem  bonoram  mewrnm  mobilium  qaoqoo 
mode  coDCerneiitia,  htiic  testamento  meo  contraria  sea  repugnaneia,  aat 
ante  hoc  teatamentum  meum  aen  banc  meam  Toluatatem  nltimaiu  coodita 
et  facia,  exceptis  superiua  in  hoc  hujusmodi  meo  testamento  deeluatia  et 
meiioioaatis.     In  cujus  rei  teatimonium. 


Supplement  A  HI  Notices  kelatihs  to  the  OsseqdiEs  or 

AucHBisHop  Denb> 

Obiit  LambetlKB  ;  inde  cadsTer  ejus  per  Thsmesim  flaTinm  a  trigiata 

tribus  naaiis  nigro  panno  vestiiiH    FaTersamiam   in  eimba  funebri  mora 

omata  cum    cereis  aceetiais  ductum  est.     Quo  eliam  iidem  naut«  idem 

cadarer  simili  funebri  ritu  in  feretro  Cantnariam  duxerunt Puneriboa 

illis  sumptibua  v°'  li.  deatin&Tit ;  ideo  funus  ejua  magniSce  et  eumptuose 
peractnm  est.  In  eo  funere  eiequendo  Thomaa  Wolaeus,  qui  capeltanus  fait, 
cum  Ricardo  Gardiuer  altera  capellano,  ab  execntoribua  testamenti  hajua 
Archiepiscopt  impendendia  funerihas  samptibua  prasfectas  eat. — Antiqn, 
Rot.,  extract  in  Bishop  Eeooet's  MS.  Coll.  Brit.  Uus. 

A.D.  HDij.  die  xvj.  Feb.  obiit  HenricuB  CantuarienBis  Archjepisc<^a  in 
manerio  de  Lambeth,  cujua  corpus  delatum  erat  per  mare  ad  FaTeraham, 
et  exinde  usque  ad  Cantuariam,  cum  aexaginta  equitibus  geiieroaorum,  inc., 
et  quinquaginta  torticiis  circa  corpus  ejua  ardentibua,  imagine  in  carrecto 
ad  ejus  BimiUtudinen  pontificalibus  insignisslme  preparata,  auper  ciatam  ia 
qua  corpus  ejus  claudebatur  in  cnrau  publico  deportata  :  die  S.  Uathei 
Apostoli  sepuJtua  est  in  Uart^rio  S.  Thome  jnxta  Johannem  Arefaiepi** 
copum. — Regist.  Cant.,  extract  in  Bishop  Kennet'e  M3.  Coll.  Brit.  Mus. 


Whilst  the  foregoing  pages  were  in  the  presa  we  have  receired,  througk 
the  kiudnesB  of  the  Librarian  of  the  Bodleian,  a  transcript  of  the 
EpiBtle  which  has  been  cited  as  corroboratiTe  of  the  aupposition  that 
Archbiahop  Dene  was  educated  at  Oxford.  Anthony  ik  Wood  states  that 
■■  Henrj  Deaae  was  educated  in  thia  Dnireraitj,  where  he  took  thedegreM 
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in  Arts  aDil  Div bit;,  but  in  what  College  or  Hall,  it  Appears  not.  Ho«r- 
aer,  Bomo  ar«  pleased  to  laj  that  he  wab  educated  to  Nev  College  ;  yet 
whether  he  was  perpetual  fellow  thereof,  the  Registers  of  that  house  tell 
us  not."  He  proceeds  to  relate  that  about  the  time  of  his  translation  to 
CsDterbury  the  members  of  the  University  received  an  epistle  of  faTOur 
from  him,  wherein  among  other  things  he  styles  the  said  UniTersitj  his 
bmffnurima  mater  (Athens  Oion.  edit.  Bliss,  rol.  ii.  p.  690).  It  maj 
here  he  observed  that  Henry  Dene  was  not  a  Fellow  of  New  College,  nor 
is  there  any  eridenoe  of  his  having  been  educated  there.  The  error  has 
originated  ia  Godwin,  who  by  a  singular  OTeraight  represents  Harpsfeld  as 
hsTing  Btated  that  Henry  Dene  was  of  New  College,  whereas  the  stalenent 
in  question  relates,  not  to  that  prelate,  but  to  his  successor,  Warham 
(Godwin,  de  Prns.  p.  132;  Harpif<^ld,  p.  630).  The  Epistle,  of  which 
Mr.  Coie  has  found  a  copy  entered  in  the  Register  F.  (not  FF.  a»  cited  in 
the  Athene  Ozon.)  has  never,  we  believe,  been  published  ;  we  have  thank- 
fnlly  availed  ourselves  of  his  friendly  courtesy,  in  enabling  us  to  append  to 
these  notices  of  Archbishop  Dene  a  document  not  without  interest,  although 
we  may  in  vain  seek  in  it  evidence  to  establish  his  supposed  connection  with 
Oifsrd.  The  obscure  passage,  to  which  special  reference  has  been  made, 
seems  by  no  means  conclnsive  in  regard  to  (his  point,  whilst,  as  we  appre- 
heud,  the  tone  and  general  hearing  of  the  expressions  are  not  snch  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  sympathy  of  an  ancient  alumnui. 

Epistlb  rnoM  Abchbisbop  Dbme  to  the  Ukiversitt  of  Oxfokd. 
Reg.  Epist.  Oxon.  F.  ep.  51S.  (Under  the  year  1502.) 
Henrieus,  permiesione  divina,  Cantaariensis  arehiepiscopus,  toe!  us 
Anglic  primas,  et  ApoBtolice  sedis  legatus,  venerabili  eonfratri  nostro 
Universitatis  Ozoo.  Cancellario,  necnon  regentium  et  non  regentium  cele- 
berrimo  Collegio,  salntom.  Accepimus,  olarissimi  viri,  Mteras  pnblioi 
gymnani  vestri  ex  quibus  voluntatem  et  studinm  vostrum  in  tuendis 
prifilegiis  vestris,  et,  umul,  qnam  spero  de  nobis  ad  preuugnandam  liber- 
tatem  vestram  coneepistis,  hoile  intelleximus.  Quorum  alteram  magnopere 
lindamns,  in  altero  non  committemus,  ut  frustra  quicqunm  de  nobis 
eperasae  videamini,  presertim  in  ea  re,  qua  nihil  possit  esse  nobis  anti- 
qnius  ;  quid  enim  vel  gratios  ouiquam  sit,  vol  antiquius,  quam  de  ea  quam 
benignissimam  olim  matrem  senseris,  pietatis  etiam  lauds,  velle  querere. 
Quanqaaro  itaque  litere  quedam  Inhibitorie  quorandam  suasu  a  Cancellario 
nostro  eximie  emanarant,  nihil  est  quod  vos  magnopere  tolicitet,  tanquam 
its  convelli  a  vobis  libertatem  veetram  putetis.  Quod  profeeto  tantum 
sbest,  ut  minuisse  quippiam  velimus,  ut  etiam  facile  neminem  majorum 
Dostroram  fuisso  arbitremur,  qui  eam  magis  augere  studuerit.  Id  quod  in 
hie  ipaa  causa  facile  intelligetis,  si  quis  earn  prosequi  ulterius  voluerit. 
Vettre  viclssim  equitstis  fuerit,  nil  omnino  tentare  quoil  in  nostre  Cantua* 
lieDsis  ecclesie  cedat  injuriam,  quam  nobis  certe  non  minus  sanctum  fuerit 
propulsare,  quam  vestra  jura  defendere.  Nam,  qUod  ad  pauperem  viduam 
^Kctat,  fmstra  profeeto  vohis  vel  vtduitatem  ejus  vel  paupertatem  com- 
uendo.  Qui,  cum  omnia  diviui  humanique  juris  sitis  peritissimi,  miseros 
HDD  tgooratis  emni  legum  favore  esse  eommendatos.  Datum  in  manerio 
Qoitro  de  Laraehithe,  5'  idus  Octobris.     [Oct.  II,  1502.] 
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Mv  3rd,  1861. 
Lord  Talbot  De  Malabide,  F.S.  A.,  PreaideDt,  ia  the  Cluur. 

ThG  noble  PreBidant,  to  opcDlog  tbe  proceediags,  expreased  the  latiBfMtioa 
which  h«  felt  in  beiDg  enabled  to  resuaie  his  participation  io  the  meetinga 
of  the  Society,  and  hia  regret  that  his  more  urgent  engagements  in  Ireland 
hod  of  late  prevented  his  attending  the  intereBting  meetings  during  pre- 
Tious  months,  and  profiting  by  the  eihibitiona  illustratire  of  ancient  arts 
mi  mnnners.  Since  the  last  reunion  of  the  Institute  an  occurrence  full  of 
AQspicious  promise  bad  taken  place,  which  the  niembera  of  the  Societj. 
and  indeed  all  who  felt  an  interest  in  National  Antiquities,  would  hail  "ith 
aatisfaction,  namely,  the  appointment  of  their  generous  patron,  the  Dnke 
of  Northumberland,  as  a  Trustee  of  the  British  Museum.  The  working 
archaeologists  of  this  countrj.  Lord  Talbot  remarked,  had,  on  manj  oecs- 
sions  felt  aggrieved  by  the  neglect  of  National  Antiquities,  and  the  waot  of 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  vestiges  of  a  remote  period  in  oni  own 
country,  as  throwing  light  on  obscure  bistorical  periods,  whilst  those  at 
other  races  and  of  foreign  lands  were  diligently  sought  after.  In  tbe 
accession  of  so  distinguished  &  patron  of  all  the  pursuits  of  Nationsl 
Archaeology  as  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  had  eminently  shown  bim- 
■elf  to  be,  their  loog-cherished  hopes  might  at  length.  Lord  Talbot  felt 
assured,  be  realised.  He  then  took  occasion  to  propose,  as  an  Honorary 
Uember  of  tbe  Institute,  Signer  Montiroli,  formerly  associated  with  tbe 
Commendatore  Canina  in  his  tasteful  works  of  architectural  design  and 
decoration.  On  his  return  from  Alnwick  Castle,  where  Canina  bad  been 
selected  to  carry  out  the  project  for  tbe  embellishment  of  that  nobis 
fabric,  and  the  advancement  of  a  more  pure  taste  in  architectural  enrich- 
ment, which  the  Duke  had  generously  sought  to  promote,  that  emiaent 
arohitect  bad  fallen  a  victim  to  his  assiduous  pursuits  of  art,  whilst  in 
enfeebled  health,  and  he  had  closed  his  career  lamentably,  far  from  all 
dear  to  him.  Lord  Talbot  felt  that  no  higher  recommendation  could  be 
oflerod  in  proposing  Signor  Montiroli,  than  the  fact  that  he  had  been  found 
worthy  to  be  the  chosen  successor  of  so  eminent  a  man  in  the  history  o( 
modem  art  as  Canina.  The  proposition  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Octsiisi 
Morgan,  M.P.,  and -Signor  Montiroli  was  unanimously  elected  an  Honcrt^ 
Member. 

A  memoir  by  Mr.  Frank  Caltert  was  then  read  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Greatbs, 
Q.  C.,  on  the  site  and  ancient  remains  of  Larisa  in  the  Traad.  (Printed  in 
this  volume,  page  353.) 

Sir  John  Boilead,  Bart..  V.P.,  who  brought  for  exhibition  a  series  of 
colored  drawings  by  Mr.  Jeckell,  of  Norwich,  representing  mural  psint. 
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ingB  lately  found  in  Esston  Ctiurch,  near  that  city ;  they  have  been 
assigned  to  the  time  of  Ric)iarit  II.  A  detailed  account  of  tlieee  curious 
examples  of  Art  in  East  Anglia  will  bo  giTen  in  the  Traiiaactiona  of  the 
Norfolk  ArchiBulogical  Society.  Tha  principal  subject  is  the  martyrdoD] 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  the  details  of  costume,  aroiour,  &,a.,  are 
rery  curious  ;  the  figure  of  Becket  appeared,  us  Sir  John  stated,  to  have 
been  corered  over  with  some  adhesive  suhHtaoce  like  cement,  which  it  had 
proved  almost  impracticable  to  remove,  whilst  the  other  parta  of  the  anb* 
ject  had  only  been  concealed  by  whitewash,  which  bad  been  easily  removed 
aoder  Mr.  Jeckell'a  direction.  The  special  care  thus  taken  in  destroying 
the  £gure  of  the  Archbishop  may  possibly  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
peremptory  ordera  of  Henry  VIII.  that  all  memorials  of  Becket  should  be 
abolished.  Sir  John  made  some  observations  on  other  representations  of 
the  martyrdom,  especially  a  sculpture  which  he  had  noticed  at  Bayeux 
Cathedral,  the  ancient  painting  preserved  iu  Canterbury  Cathedral,  the 
niaral  paintings  in  Preston  Church,  Sussex,  at  Winchester,  ice.  Three 
examples  had  also  been  noticed  in  churches  in  Norfolk,  previously  to  the 
interesting  discovery  at  Eastou  ;  and  Sir  Joha  was  inclined  to  attribute  a 
certain  local  prevalence  of  veneration  towards  St.  Thomas  to  the  circum- 
aUnce  that  Hugh  fiigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  aod  also'  William,  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  had  been  bis  wanu  friends  aud  his  pai'lisaua  iu  hostile  opposition 
to  Henry  II. 

A  communication  was  then  read  from  the  Bev.  Professor  Willis,  who 
expressed  regret,  that,  being  detained  by  pressing  occupations  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  found  it  impracticable  to  bring  before  the  Institute  in  person  Lis 
observations  on  the  recent  fall  of  the  spire  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  and  on 
the  causes  which  had  led  to  that  catastrophe.  He  sent,  however,  for 
elimination,  with  other  diagrams  in  illustration  of  bis  remarks,  an 
ttdniirable  drawing,  exhibited  by  the  obliging  permission  of  Mr.  Slater, 
who  had  thereby  preserved,  as  ProfcBSor  Willis  believed,  the  only  accurate 
memorial  which  exists  of  the  constructive  details  of  that  structure,  care- 
fully delineated  on  a  large  scale.  The  Professor  commenced  with  some 
remarks  on  similar  catastrophes  which  occurred  not  unfiequeotly  in  the 
Middle  Ages  ;  for  example,  the  Norman  tower  of  Winchester  Cathedral 
fell  in  1107;  it  was  immediately  rebuilt.  That  cathedral  was  built  by 
Bishop  Walkelin,  the  first  Norman  bishop  ;  and  according  to  popular 
opinion  the  fall  took  place  because  the  profane  king,  William  Rufns,  had 
been  buried  under  it.  The  north-west  tower  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  fell, 
as  Qiraldua  Cambrensis  relates,  in  the  twelfth  century,  whilst  Bishop 
Uoger  was  performing  mass.  Worcester  Cathedral  was  founded  in  1084, 
and  the  new  loner  fell  in  1175.  The  central  Norman  tower  at  Ely,  built 
by  Abbot  Simeon,  brother  of  Walkelin,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  fell  in  1321. 
At  Winchester,  it  deserved  notice,  that  when  the  tower  was  rebuilt,  the 
piers  were  made  unusually  massive  and  ditproportionate,  mauifcslly  under 
the  influence  of  the  panic  caused  by  the  fall  ;  at  Worcester,  likewise,  the 
pierH  are  of  enarnious  magnitude ;  at  Ely  the  plan  .was  entirely  altered, 
and  the  lost  tower  replaced  by  an  octagonal  lantern.  Though  the  ancient 
builders  produced  very  noble-looking  structures,  they  were  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  construction,  and  whilst  they  built  piers 
of  masuve  proportions,  the  masons'  work  was  essentially  bad,  being  merely 
an  outer  casing  of  ashlar,  and  the  inside  filled  up  with  chalk,  flints,  pebbles 
from  the  >ea-bcach,  and  rough  rubble,  the  whole  cemented  together  with 
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liquid  lime  or  grout.  Generally  there  were  no  bond-conraeg  io  this  work, 
ftiid  when,  ns  at  Cliichceter,  clialk-lime  mortar  had  been  used,  the  valU 
fractured  and  eettled,  and  were  liable  to  crumble  and  fall  at  anj  time,  at 
indeed  Bometlmea  occurred  very  shortly  afl«r  their  erection.  It  is  import* 
ant  to  observe,  as  Professor  Willis  remarked,  thnt  spires  did  not  exist  in 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  the  low  Norman  towers  of  tliat  period 
were  not  intended  to  carry  any  heavy  weight.  When,  in  later  times,  lofty 
towers  became  general,  and  at  a  still  later  gieriod  tower-spires  were  snpe^ 
added,  the  original  designers  were  dead,  and  htlJe  or  nothing  was  tben 
known  of  the  faulty  construction  of  their  works ;  hence  the  nnsightly 
6sBures  to  be  seen  in  many  Norman  buildings,  and  hence  also  the  ingenions 
contrivances  adopted  to  prevent  the  fall  of  central  towora.  But  these 
precautions  did  not  always  avail ;  and,  besides  the  examples  already  cited, 
the  Frofessor  noticed  the  fall  of  the  tower  at  Evesham  in  1213  ;  of  the 
two  towers  of  Dunstable  Priory  Church  in  1 221  ;  of  two  small  towers  at 
Worcester  in  1222;  and  of  the  lower  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  in  1240. 
The  belfry  of  Norwich  was  blown  down  by  a  storm  in  1361  ;  Selby  Church 
fell  in  16D0,  and  the  west  front  of  Hereford  Catliedral  in  1806.  The 
central  tower  at  Wells  was  in  jeopardy  in  1321,  shortly  after  its  eom- 
pletion  ;  recourse  was  had  to  an  unsightly  expedient,  namely,  low  arches 
with  inverted  arches  over  them,  conatructed  within  the  great  arches,  to 
prevent  the  piers  from  collapsing.  Canterbury  and  Salisbury  present 
examples  of  the  insufficiency  of  tower-piers  to  bear  the  enormous  weight 
built  upon  tlicm  ;  bridging-arches  have  been  built  between  tlie  piers,  which 
prevent  their  collapse,  but  greatly  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  interiors. 
In  regard  to  the  recent  catnstrophe  at  Chichester,  Professor  Willis  had 
lost  no  time  in  making  careliil  inspection  of  the  ruins,  and  seeking  the  most 
accurate  information  whicli  could  be  obtained.  He  hoped  hereafter  to  put 
fully  on  record  the  history  of  the  fall  of  the  spire,  and  the  causes  to  wliicli 
he  supposed  it  may  be  attributed.  In  every  cruciform  church  the  founda- 
tions of  the  tower-piers  are  necessarily  loaded  with  greater  pressure  than 
those  of  the  ordinary  piers,  each  pier  carrying  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of 
the  tower,  and  this  load  is  enormously  increased  if  additional  storeys  are 
ndded.  The  foiindalions  of  Norman  buildings  are  rarely  consolidated  with 
proper  care  ;  hence,  for  the  most  part,  tiie  whole  structure  will  be  found 
to  have  sunk  into  the  compressible  ground,  and  the  tower-piers  some  inches 
more  than  the  rest.  The  effect  of  such  greater  sinking  is  to  drag  down- 
wards the  masonry  of  the  walls  which  abut  upon  the  piers,  and,  where  the 
sinking  is  excessive,  actual  disruption  of  the  masonry  ensues.  Professor 
Willis  observed  that  he  had  never  seen  a  Norman  tower  which  does  not 
exhibit  a  settlement  of  this  nature  in  grentcr  or  less  degree  ;  at  Chichester 
it  was  found  that  the  tower-piers  had  gone  down  three  or  four  inches.  In 
common  with  other  mediieval  buildings,  the  walls  were  constructed  of  two 
outer  shells  of  ashlar,  including  between  them  a  core  of  rubble  ;  tbe  ashlar 
is  formed  of  a  shelly  limestone  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  a  alight  mix- 
ture of  Sussex  sand^ne  ;  the  rubble  core  is  of  chalk  mixed  with  flints  and 
rolled  pebbles  from  the  sea  shore,  with  a  large  quantity  of  mortar.  The 
ashlar,  as  usual,  is  not  well  banded  into  the  rubble  ;  the  core  possesses 
little  cohesion,  and  is  in  very  decayed  and  friable  condition.  The  building 
had  moreover  suffered  from  other  deteriorating  causes.  The  fires  of  1114 
and  1 1 86,  as  the  Professor  had  pointed  out  in  bis  discourse  at  the  Ueeling 
of  the  Institute  at  Cbiebester,  in  1853,  had  seriously  impaired  the  walls. 
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and  in  cons«qaence  variotia  alterntions  were  made,  portions  were  reliuilt, 
and  it  had  been  ascertained  bj  Mr.  Sharpa  that  the  four  Norman  arclies  of 
the  Cathedral  tower  had  actually  been  reconstructed  with  their  own  stoDea 
preriouslj  to  the  carrying  up  of  the  tower  in  the  thirteenth  century.  A 
wall  patched,  as  this  atructnre  is  shown  to  have  been,  can  never  poBBess  the 
strength  of  one  of  which  all  the  parts  are  carried  up  together,  and  conee* 
qaently  settle  and  shrink  as  one  mass.  After  the  fire  the  sinking  of  the 
piers  continued,  the  effect  being  to  detach  them  from  the  adjacent  walls, 
thus  depriving  them  of  support  ;  moreover,  a  loFty  spire  was  set  upon  tfaa 
tower,  which  under  any  conditions  woulil  be  a  most  dangerous  addition  to  a 
stmctore  of  great  height,  on  account  of  the  leverage  caused  by  the  action 
of  the  wind.  The  injurious  effect  might  be  illustrated  by  that  of  a  flag- 
etaff  raised  on  a  lofty  building,  and  causing  a  strong  vibration  in  the 
itracture  beneath.  The  Professor  then  explained  the  ingenious  cou- 
trivauce  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  his  construction  of  a  curious  pco- 
dulam-stage  within  the  spire,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  wind.  Unless 
a  building  was  extremely  firm,  the  vibration  from  a  spire  shook  it  as  much 
as  the  vibration  produced  by  a  peal  of  hells.  It  was  a  curious  fact,  that  if 
a  short  cylinder  were  put  into  a  press  and  crushed,  the  crush  would  cause 
one  or  more  diagonal  fisaurea,  dividing  it  into  slant  pieces,  the  upper  por- 
tions sliding  down  the  others.  This  was  the  case  at  Chichester  ;  the 
eicsEsive  weight  of  the  tower  and  spire  acting  thus,  the  piers  were  crushed 
and  dislocated,  the  walls  having  been  sinking  from  century  to  century,  and 
the  detached  piers  becoming  more  ond  more  isolated  and  too  weak  to 
luitain  the  weight.  They  therefore  began  to  crush  ;  mere  dislocation 
could  be  arrested,  but,  when  crushing  ensued,  no  human  power  could 
prevent  the  ruin.  This,  as  the  Professor  believed,  is  the  real  history  of 
the  catastrophe  ;  the  spire  and  tower  had  been  merely  suspended  over  the 
heads  of  the  worshippers  for  centuries,  awaiting  some  such  concussion  as 
the  hurricane  of  February  20th,  ult.,  to  bring  down  the  fabric.  The  pre- 
cautions which  had  been  taken  to  avert  the  calamity  were  those  ordinarily 
employed,  and,  as  such,  considered  to  be  the  most  effectual  ;  the  same 
were  used  at  Hereford,  where  Mr.  Cottingham  had  succeeded  in  sup- 
poning  the  tottering  central  tower  ;  but  this  was  low  and  not  surmounted 
by  a  spire,  always  a  dangerous  clement,  and  from  tliis  cause  serious  appre- 
hensions of  a  catastrophe  at  Salisbury  Cathedral  had  long  been  enter- 
tained. After  some  observations  ou  the  unfounded  notion  that  the  fall  at 
Chichester  had  been  occasioned  by  recent  removal  of  certain  screen-work, 
especially  of  that  known  as  the  Arundel  Shrine,  Professor  Willis  stated  his 
coDTiction  that  no  expedient  except  the  erection  of  ranges  of  unsightly 
arches  between  the  piers,  in  like  manner  as  at  Wells,  could  have  averted 
the  catastrophe,  so  great  was  the  state  of  disintegration  ;  his  conclusion 
was,  from  all  that  he  had  seen,  that  no  blame  should  be  imputed  to  any 
■odividual  who  had  taken  part  in  the  recent  works  and  alterations  in  the 
Cathedral.  He  cordially  concurred  in  the  desire  that  the  tower  and  spire 
might  be  restored  in  the  precise  form  and  character  of  those  which  had  so 
unfortunately  perished,  the  work  being  carried  out  with  all  the  advantages 
of  the  advanced  skill  in  construction  to  which  modem  science  had  attained. 
It  was  fortunate  that  the  minute  measurements  and  the  drawniga  executed 
hy  Mr.  Slater,  and  now  exhibited,  had  preserved  the  accurately  detailed 
memorial  of  the  fabric,  without  which  such  a  faithful  restoration  might 
have  proved  impracticable. 
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We  inaj  refer  <nir  readers  to  the  full  itatement  of  the  partieulara  cod- 
nected  with  this  interesting  Mibject,  and  of  the  Profeisor's  obserrktiona  on 
the  CMQKeB  of  the  catastrophe,  publishol  subBequentlj  to  hit  communication, 
of  which  a  brief  abstract  has  been  above  given.  The;  will  be  found  in  the 
volume  containing  the  principal  Architectural  Memoirs  read  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  Institute  at  Chichester,  in  1853,  recently  published  there  by  Mr. 
Hajley  Mason,  and  in  which  Professor  Willis  has  united  with  his  valnable 
Architectural  History  of  the  Cathedral,  an  Intrrtdnctory  Essay  on  the  Fall 
of  the  Spire,  accompanied  by  a  plan  and  sections  illustrating  the  nausea  of 
that  calamity.' 

Mr.  W.  H,  'WeaLB,  of  Bruges,  who  has  in  preparation  an  impor- 
tant work  on  tbe  incised  sepulchral  memorials  in  Belgium,  comma- 
nicated,  through  Mr.  J.  G.  Waller,  the  following  particulars  relating  to 
Raoul  de  Grois,  and  the  remarkable  incised  slab  of  rery  largo  propor- 
tions placed  upon  his  tomb  in  the  Abbey  of  VUlers,  where  he  was  interred 
in  1318:— 

"  Gres  is  a  village  of  some  importance,  abont  nine  miles  from  Lonrain, 
It  derives  its  nanio  from  grei,  a  species  of  grit-stone,  of  which  large 
quarries  eiist  there.  Already,  in  1056,  it  had  Counts  of  its  own  ;  later  it 
became  a  Lordship,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  villages  of  Bossuyt,  Chapelle 
St.  Laurent,  fioulaert  dessus  and  dessous  Train,  Nodebais,  Duwechal,  and 
Bierch.  The  old  lords  of  this  place  bore  the  name,  in  Flemish,  of  Vsn 
Graven,  or  in  Walloon,  Do  Greis,  or  De  Grei.  Their  arms  were — *  fasci 
de  gueules  et  d'argent  de  sii  pieces.'  The  first  of  whom  I  have  found 
record  is  Herman  Count  de  Greis,  who  brought  from  Gallicia  some  relics  of 
the  ApoEtles  SS.  James  and  Bartholomew,  SS.  Martin,  Pancros,  and 
Sebastian,  which  he  in  the  year  1056  deposited  in  the  Chureh  of  S. 
James  st  Liege.  Wemier,  Cuunt  de  Greis,  his  sod,  probably,  followed 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon  to  the  Holy  Land  in  1096.  He  was  one  of  the 
knighiB  who  fetched  Baldwin  from  Edesea  to  Bethlehem,  to  be  crowned. 
Henry,  Count  de  Greis,  is  mentioned  in  a  deed  of  the  year  1099.  The 
Blessed  Gerard  de  Grez,  monk  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Villers,  also 
belonged  to  this  family.  Gerard,  Sire  de  Grei,  is  mentioned  in  a 
deed  of  1232;  Jacques,  Sire  de  Gres,  in  deeds  of  1257  and  1262; 
he  had  four  children : — Rodolph,  mentioned  in  deeds  of  1281  and 
1293  ;  Clemence.  married  to  Sir  Erasmus  de  Beaufort,  lord  of  Celles, 
in  Luiemburg  ;  Raus  (see  below)  ;  Ueldiarde,  wife  of  the  knight,  Watier 
du  Frasne. 

"  Baus,  Raoul,  or  Rasse  de  Grez,  lord  of  Bierch,  married  a  daughter  cl 
Regnier  de  Msldve.  The  standard  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  kept  at  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  Affligliem,  was  entrusted  to  his  keeping  at  the  Battle 
of  Woeringen,  William  d'Assche,  the  hereditary  standard-bearer,  being  ill. 
His  deeds  on  that  occasion  are  commemorated  in  the  Chranicle  of  Jan  van 
Heelu  (Rymkrenyk  hetreffende  den  Slag  van  Woeringen,  published  by 
Willems,in  1836  ;  seev.  5678  and  following  verses,  also  v.  8458  and  follow- 
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rials  of  the  Annual   Heetiags   of   tbe  of  those  atructurw,  as  indicated  by  their 

laetitute,  ooatains  tbe  Hlatory  of  tho  Moulilings,    by    Mr.    Edmund   Shtrpe, 

Cathsdml,  by  Profeesor  WiHia;  of  Box-  Chichester;    Mr.    Hajley  M«Hon ;  Isrge 

grove  Prior)' Church,  bf  tho  Kev.  J.  L.  Ito,    with   numerous  plates  a»d  wogd- 

Petit;   and  of  St.  Mary's  Church   Now  cuts;  price,  to  Subeoribers  30*. 
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ing  Terees).  Tbe  good  knight,  hafing  had  his  horae  slain  under  him,  let 
ibe  banner  fall,  and  it  was  seised  bj  the  enem^  ;  he,  howoTcr,  tbrew  bim- 
eelf  into  the  thick  of  th«  mSlte,  and,  with  the  aid  of  some  otfaen,  suc- 
ceeded in  reooTcring  it.  He  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Regnier 
de  Ual^ve.'  He  died  on  20th  of  December,  1318,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Villers ;  his  grave  was  covered  bj  a  masaife 
slab  of  gritstone,  9  in.  thick,  upon  which  is  incised  the  curious  por- 
traitDTe  of  which  a  rubbing  is  exhibited.  The  inscription  around  its 
nisrgin  is  as  follows : — Chi  gist  Raiis  de  Greis  Chevalier  Seigneur    de 

Bierch,  qui  fat de  la'ile  a  la  outre  mer  en  Acre  et  porta 

I'etendard  a  Waronk  aveo  le  duo  Joan  et  trepassa  en  I'an  de  grace 
M.cco.XTUi.  le  vigile  de  Saint  Thomas.  Priez  pour  son  ame  et  pouf 
son  bon  seigneur  le  Due  Jean. — Raus  had  three  sons,  Rasoe,  who  eni> 
barked  at  Wiesan  with  Sir  John  de  Hainautt,  lord  of  Beaumont,  and  joined 
King  Edward,  in  1327;  Gilbert,  lord  of  Han  and  Bierch  ;  and  Imbert,  lord 
of  Bierch." 

Ur.  R.  Hall  Warrb:!'  communicsted  an  account  of  the  sculptured 
miKrtrst  in  the  stalls  at  Eristol  Cathedral,  of  which  he  kindly  presented 
photographs,  recently  taken  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Cole  and  Mr-  C.  W.  Warren, 
and  shewing  the  designs  of  the  entire  series.  Mr.  Warren  observed  that 
the  stalls  were  constructed  by  Robert  Elyot,  abbot  of  St.  Augustine's  from 
1515  to  1526  ;  his  initials  occur  upon  them.  At  the  DUsolution,  when 
tiie  conventual  church  was  converted  into  a  Cathedral,  and  all  intention  of 
rebnildtDg  tbe  nave  was  abandoned,  tbe  Btalls  were  removed  eastward,  and 
a  screen  erected  at  the  distance  of  two  bays  from  the  tower,  which  gave  a 
short  nave  or  ante-choir.  The  initials  H.  R.  with  the  Tudor  arms,  and  E.  P. 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales'  plume,  appear  to  fix  the  date  of  this  screen 
as  between  1537  and  1547,  the  birth  of  Prince  Edward  and  his  accession. 
During  recent  alterations  the  stalls  have  been  removed  another  bay  further 
to  tbe  East,  and  the  screen  has  been  wholly  taken  away,  leaving  an  uninter- 
mpted  view  from  Eaat  to  West.  The  muererts,  33  in  number,  display  the 
Btnal  singular  mixture  of  subjects,  sacred  and  profane,  scarcely  such  as  we 
might  expect  to  Rnd  in  sacred  places  ;  generally  they  are  ludicrous  or  gro- 
tesqne.  sometimes  even  indecent.  Ur.  Warren  adverted  to  various  opinions 
which  have  been  advanced  in  explanation  of  tbe  apparent  incongruity  of  such 
decorative  sculptures  in  churches.  The  misereres  at  Bristol,  he  observed, 
are  interesting  as  having  been  executed  a  very  few  years  only  before  the 
Sinolntion  of  Monasteries.  Two  only  represent  Scripture  subjects, — the 
Temptation,  and  Samson  slaying  the  lion  ;  two  represent  men  chased 
or  captured  by  monsters  and  demons,  which  in  one  instance  seem  to  drag 
tiieir  victims  into  the  jaws  of  Hell-mouth,  The  foi  preaching  to  the  geese 
occurs,  commonly  explained  as  a  satire  against  the  orders  of  Friars  ;  on 
another  the  feathered  congregation  are  seen  hanging  tbe  preacher  on  a 
gallows.  The  remainder  represent  athletic  sports,  dancing  bears  with  an 
spe  beating  the  tabor;  also,  tilting  at  a  sock,  conflicts  with  animals,  the 
chase,  mr^  or  domestic  occupa^ons  and  squabbles,  also  foliage,  flowers, 

*   Tha  Lords  i^  Mali^vs  were  tP^et^  of  the  family  wis  RegnUr  da  MaUvf, 

b«naf»otor«  of   tbe    Abbey    of  Villers.  montionod  in  a  deed  of  12&9.    Tlio  lord- 

Tbe;  bore   "  d'argent  b  troia  faces   da  aliip  became  united  by  marrisge  to  that 

gueulu  *u  b&ton  arroadi  eD  bRnile  bro-  of  Ores.     He  died  about  129S. 
Ami  sni  le  toot  de  einople."    The  last  _, 
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tie.  Some  perhaps  relftte  to  local  scandal.  A  memiaid.  beset  on  eittier 
side  by  a  rampant  griffin,  may  hare  allusion  to  the  heraldry  of  the  Berkeleji, 
founders  of  Bristol  Abbey ;  mermaids,  it  may  be  remembered,  occar  u 
supporters  on  the  seal  of  Thomas,  lord  Berkeley,  irho  died  in  1 361,  and  on 
that  of  James,  lord  Berkeley,  who  died  in  1463.  {Lysons'  Glouc.  Ant.  p. 
36,  pi.  cvj.)  The  curious  subject  carved  on  this  mieerere  may,  hoirever,  lie 
a  burlesque  allusion  to  tbe  scriptural  story  of  Susannah  and  the  Elders. 
In  some  subjects  the  ludicrous  seems  predominant ;  such  as  an  ape 
riding  off  with  a  sack  of  grain,  until  caught  by  the  farmer  armed  with  a 
stout  stick ; — two  men  who  find  under  a  tree  a  nondescript  animal,  like 
a  monster  grasshopper,  which  one  of  them  is  about  to  rouse  with  a  double- 
thonged  whip.  Sculptures  of  such  heterogeneous  description  are  familiar 
to  all  who  may  have  examined  the  stalls  in  churches  either  io  our  own 
country  or  on  the  continent,  and  rarious  explanations  haTe  been  suggested 
to  account  for  the  indecorous  mingling  of  things  sacred  and  profane.  In 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  miterere,  as  generally  called  in  England,  patitnte 
or  mis^ricorde,  in  France,  pretella,  in  Italy,  Mr.  Warren  cited  the  Oxford 
Glossary  of  Architecture,  where  it  is  described  as  a  bracket  on  the  under 
side  of  the  seat  of  a  stall,  which  was  adjusted  by  hinges  so  as  to  be  turned  np, 
and  which,  without  actually  forming  a  seat,  afforded  relief  to  a  person  who, 
during  long  serfices  performed  in  a  standing  posture,  might  through  infir- 
mity require  such  partial  support.  This  explanation  is  suggested  in  Ducange 
0.  MUericordioe,  If,  however,  they  were  only  founded  for  the  infirm,  we 
should  not  expect  to  find  mitererei  in  every  stBll,  and  in  cathedral  and 
collegiate  churches  at  home  and  abroad.  It  baa  been  suggested,  as  in 
Milner's  Hislory  of  Winchester,  vol.  ii.  p.  36,  that  these  seats,  when  tunicd 
up,  were  so  balanced  as  to  render  vigilance  necessary;  for  if  the  occupant 
of  the  stall  indulged  in  sleep,  the  tniierert  would  fall  nith  uuise,  and  throw 
him  forwards.  Generally,  however,  Mr.  Warren  remarked,  they  fall  back 
upon  the  wood-work  of  the  stall,  where  they  rest,  and  with  the  elbows  of 
the  stall  a  secure  seat  is  afforded.  When  the  stalls  at  Bristol  were  recently 
taken  down,  Ur. Warren  examined  the  Eastern  piers,  to  ascertain  whether  any 
indication  of  an  altar  screen  could  be  traced,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Freemaa 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Institute  at  the  Bristol  Meeung.  No  disturbance 
in  the  masonry  was,  however,  visible. 

Tbe  Very  Rev.  Canon  Rock  observed,  that  the  mitereres  were  intended, 
H  he  believed,  in  accordance  with  the  authorities  cited  by  Ducange,  for  the 
occasional  relief  of  the  aged  and  infirm  clergy  during  lengthened  and 
htiguing  services  in  a  standing  posture  ;  iu  regard  to  tlie  objection  that 
every  stall  was  thus  provided,  it  must  be  remembered  tliat  each  stall  was 
attached  to  a  particular  benefice,  and  thus  the  occupant  of  each  might  in 
course  of  years  require  such  support  as  these  bracket-seats  were  well 
adapted  to  afford.  In  some  churches  in  early  times  the  monks  were  per- 
mitted to  use  staves,  or  short  crutches,  whereon  to  rest  during  long  services 
in  the  choir  ;  in  all  monasteries  it  was  the  duty  of  a  certain  official  to  go 
round  from  time  to  time  with  a  lamp,  in  order  to  awaken  the  lumberers. 
He  (Dr.  Rock]  was  of  opinion  that  tho  strange  subjects  which  may  appear 
merely  grotesque  or  even  indecorous,  their  intention  being  now  forgotten, 
were  for  the  most  part  placed  in  churches  in  reprobation  of  vicious  indul- 
gences and  popular  irregularities  ;  the  student  of  mediceval  decoration  and 
BjmlKilism  in  sacred  places  could  not  fail  constantly  to  recognise  the  desire 
and  endeavour  to  render  the  arts  of  design  the  medium  of  some  moral  tnd 
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religious  teacbing.  In  a  detailed  memoir  on  the  Btnllaat  Amiens  Cathedral, 
bj  the  Abbfis  Jourdaia  and  Btivat  (MemoireH  de  la  Soc.  des  Antiquaires 
de  Picardie,  tom.  VII.  p.  82),  the  subject  of  the  origin  and  use  of  the 
miterieorde  has  been  treated  at  length,  and  the  combiiiation  of  scriptural 
subjects  with  representations  of  a  familiar  or  grotesque  description,  such  as 
have  been  noticed  at  Bristol,  is  illustrated  by  an  extensive  series  of  sculp- 
tares  of  nearlj  the  same  period.  Tho  stalh  at  Amiens  were  executed  about 
1508—21.' 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  other  examples  were  noticed,  such  as  the 
■tails  in  the  Cathedrals  at  Norwich,  Worcester,  Lincoln,  Jic.  Mr.  Edward 
Richardson  offered  some  remarks  on  those  at  Chichester.  The  ReT.  C.  W. 
Bingham  observed  that  necessitj  for  vigilance  on  tho  part  of  those  who 
need  the  miserere  was  known  to  him  bj  early  eiperienoe  ;  at  Winchester 
the  nnlucky  alumnus  who  went  to  sleep  was  soon  discovered  ;  the  seat  fell 
with  a  loud  noise. 

Mr.  OcrAvins  Moroan,  M.P.,  expressed  strongly  the  regret  with  which 
he  had  listened  to  Mr.  Warren's  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  screen 
and  renaissance  work  at  Bristol,  in  (he  progress  of  so-called  "  restorations," 
He  deprecated  the  prevalent  taste  for  Gotliicising  every  feature  connected 
with  a  cathedral  or  other  architectural  monument,  and  the  I'cckless  anni- 
hilation of  all  portions  denounced  as  Incongruous  or  "debased."  These 
however,  as  he  conceived,  may  throw  important  light  on  the  history,  not 
only  of  the  fabric  itself,  but  of  the  progressive  development  of  Art  in  our 
country. 

The  Very  Rev.  Canon  Rock  offered  a  few  remarks  on  a  beautiful  ivory 
Marxola,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
brought  for  exhibition  to  the  Institute  through  the  courteous  permission  of 
lit.  Hope  Scott,  to  whom  it  had  been  presented  by  tho  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
This  remarkable  sculpture  represents  the  B.  V.  Mary  seated  on  a  throne, 
and  holding  the  infant  Saviour  standing  on  her  knees.  She  is  crowned, 
and  holds  a  sceptre  terminating  in  a  large  iinial  of  Sowers  and  foliage. 
There  are  traces  of  color  and  gilding  over  the  figures,  and  upon  the  sceptre 
and  the  throne.  Dr.  Rock  is  disposed  to  fix  the  date  of  this  fine  sculpture 
as  e.  1280,  and  to  regard  it  as  the  production  of  an  English  artist.  As  a 
specimen  e:(ecuted  in  our  own  country,  and  also  on  account  of  the  tradition 
associated  with  it,  this  figure  is  of  unusual  interest.  It  is  believed  that  it 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Augustine  Monastery  of  Syon,  Middlesex,  founded 
by  Henry  V.  for  nuns  of  the  Bridgetine  order.  At  the  Dissolution  they 
did  not  separate,  hut  retired  to  Flanders  ;  they  were  reinstated  at  Syon  by 
Queen  Mary  in  1557 ;  again,  on  the  acoession  of  Elisabeth,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  a  retreat  in  foreign  parts ;  and,  after  various  wanderings,  found 
refuge  at  Lisbon  in  1594.  Tlieir  church  and  convent  was  burned  in  1651, 
and,  having  been  rebuilt,  was  again  demolished  by  the  earthquake  in  1755. 
Id  1809,  on  the  invasion  of  Portugal  by  the  French,  the  nuns,  ten  in 
number,  left  Syon  House  in  Lisbon,  and  sought  safety  in  England  ;  they 

'  Much  curiuuB   informnUon  oa   the 

■abjeet  of  mutreret  will  be  found  in  Mr.  _._..... 

T.  Wright's  Memoir  on  the  Corviuge  of  234  ;  Mr.  Harrod'e  ; ..   

Sldls  in  Cathedral  Cburchea,  &c.,  Joor-  wicb  stalls,  in  his  Caatlea  and  Convents  in 

■wl  Brit.  Ai-cb.   Aes.,  Vol.   iv.   p,   203,  Murfalk,  pp.  2T8,  2S4,  and  notices  of 

where  Beveral  examples  are  figured.    Sob  niimcrous  Bpcqimens  in  Carl«r's  Sculp- 

also  s   piper  on    Misereres,    especially  ture  and  Puinting. 
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found  leTeral  benevoleat  friends,  eapeoiallj  the  late  Mr.  Gage  Rokewode, 
knil  were  placed  at  Cobridge,  Staffordshire.  Tbejr  fell  into  distress  and  debt, 
from  which  they  were  ullimatelj  relieved  hj  the  late  Earl  of  Shrevt- 
bury,  to  whom,  in  gratitude  for  liis  liberality,  they  presented  the  ivory 
Mariola,  which,  as  it  is  believed,  had  acoompaDied  them  throughout 
their  travels,  since  tbeir  first  departure  fr«m  England.  The  surriTon 
returned  to  Lisbon,  where  a  few  of  the  sisterhood  had  remained  ;  the 
convent  still  eiists  there  in  comparative  proBperity.  This  beautiful  figure, 
of  which  a  representation  is  here  given,  was  not  the  only  relic  of  tliwr 
ancient  possessions,  preserved  amidst  so  many  disastrous  changes,  and 
irhich  came  into  the  possesuon  of  the  late  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  The  nam 
brought  away  from  Lisbon  the  admirable  cope,  also  of  Engltah  workman- 
ship, eihibited  at  the  previous  meeting  of  the  Inalitute  ;  also,  some  other 
veatuente  ;  ike  origuia,l  Martyr ologium  of  Syoa  ;  the  deed  of  restoration  by 
Queen  Mary,  dated  1557,  and  endorsed  by  Cardinal  Pole  ;  a  curioua  silrer 
bell ;  a  MS.  narrative  of  the  wanderings  of  the  aislerhood  ;  and  five  sesis, 
figured  in  Aungier'a  History  of  Syon  Monastery,  p.  *  106.  The  cope,  witb 
a  chasuble  of  the  sanie  suit,  and  the  ivory  atatuette,  may  have  been,  as  Dr. 
Bock  observed,  a  portion  of  the  gifts  to  the  monastery  at  tlie  foundation  ; 
posubly  presented  by  Thomas  Grant,  Doctor  of  Laws  in  the  Court  of  Arches, 
who  is  epeeially  recorded  amongst  the  benefactors,  iu  the  Uartyrology  now 
in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Eev.  T.  Burninqham,  Rector  of  Charlwood,  Surrey,  communicated 
a  note  of  the  recent  discovery  of  a  pewter  chalice  aud  paten,  in  the  church- 
yard at  that  place,  near  the  north  or  priest's  door,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel.  It  had  doublless  been  deposited  with  the  corpse  of  one  of  tlie 
incumbents  of  the  parish,  in  the  fourteenth,  or  possibly  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  chalice  is  crushed  and  the  precise  form  cannot  now  be 
ascertained  ;  it  measured  about  4J  inches  in  height ;  the  bowl,  vrhich  is 
wide  and  shallow,  measured  4  inches  in  diameter  ;  the  paten  4|  inches. 
The  stem  of  the  chalice  is  plain,  without  any  knop.  The  usage  of  deposit- 
ing a  chalice  and  paten  with  the  corpse  of  an  eccleHiastio  appears  to  hava 
been  generally  observed,  although  they  have  rarely  occurred  accom- 
panying the  remains  of  the  parish  priest.  They  appear  in  aepulchral 
brasses  of  eccleBiastics,  introduced  eitlier  held  between  the  hands,  or  placed 
beside  the  figure,  Numerous  inetancee  are  given  by  Mr.  Haines  in  his 
Manual  of  Monumental  Brasses,  p.  cxxiii.  In  accordance  with  ancient 
evidence  (Martene,-  Ecc.  Rit.  lib.  iii.  o.  xii.)  the  corpse  of  a  person  who  had 
received  sacred  orders  waa  interred  in  the  vestments  worn  at  ordination  ;  on 
the  breast  of  a  priest  was  placed  a  chalice,  which  in  default  of  such  vessel 
of  metal  should  l»e  of  earthenware  ; — ("  super  pectus  vero  sacerdoiis  debet 
poni  calii,  quod,  si  iion  habetur  stanneus,  saltern  Samius,  id  est  fictilis."] 
A  cruciform  ligillum  of  wax  was  occasionally  placed  over  the  head ;  thus 
wax  tapers,  laid  in  form  of  a  cross,  are  sometimes  found.  Several  instances 
of  the  discovery  of  a  chalice  aud  paten  accompanying  ancient  inlennMits 
ore  noticed  in  this  Journnl,  vol.  iii.  p.  136  :  tliey  are  mostly  of  pewter, 
with  the  eiception  of  such  as  have  been  found  in  the  lambs  of  bishops  and 
other  dignified  ecclesiastics,  as  at  Chichester  Cathedral,  York  Minster ;  thus 
other  places,  A  small  silver  chalice  was  found  at  Bushbury,  Stsffordiihire, 
with  the  remains,  as  supposed,  of  Hugh  de  fiysbbury,  rector  of  that 
place  temp.  Edw.  III.  We  are  informed  by  the  Rev.  T.  James,  Vicar  of 
Theddiugwortb,  Leicestershire,  that  a  pewter  chalice  was  there  found  m  the 
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churchyard.  In  the  old  chapel  at  Oreatlinm  Hospital,  Durham,  damolished 
in  17^8,  a  skeleton  was  found  in  a  mural  tomb,  with  a  chalice  and  patea  of 
pewter,  figured  Qeat.  Mag.  vol.  58,  ii.  p.  1 016.  A  wooden  eSgy  in  aecutar 
attire  laj  on  the  monument,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Andrew  de  Stanlej, 
£rM  Master  of  the  Hospital  In  a  stone  coffin  found  in  the  Chapter  House 
at  Chertsejr  Abbej,  m  the  course  of  eicavations  during  the  present  year, 
and  containing  the  corpse,  as  supposed,  of  one  of  the  abbots,  wrapped  in 
lead,  a  pewter  chalice  and  paten  were  discovered  placed  oTor  the  left 
Bhoulder. 

Mr.  OcTATiUB  MoHQiN,  M.P.,  gave  a  short  notice  of  ornamented 
bronie  band-bells,  of  whicb  he  brought  several  specimens  for  ezamiaa- 
tioD,  in  addition  to  those  exhibited  at  a  previous  meeting.  See  p.  91, 
ante,  Thej  appear  to  be  of  Flemish  manufacture,  in  the  sixteenth 
neaturj,  and  present  features  of  general  resemblance  in  the  types  of  oroa- 
ment,  consisting  of  garlands  of  fruit  or  flowers,  medallions,  Cupids  or  genii. 
Occasionally  some  sacred  subject  is  introduced,  such  aa  the  Annunciation, 
or  figures  of  Saints;  also  the  bell-founder's  name,  date  of  fabrication, 
and  the  motto — lop.  qod.  tan-al — thus  inaoribed  apon  a  specimen  in  tho 
Uuieum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  which  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Morgan. 
It  is  Gjured,  Vetusla  Men.  vol.  ii.  pi.  17,  and  is  a  good  example  of  this 
elus  O!  objects ;  the  maker's  u^me.  is  thus  recorded  upon  this  bell — 
lOHUHra.  A,  FiKB.  a".  1517.  KB.  FECIT.  Oo  Boms  Specimens  the  name 
occnra  sa  Johan  van  der  Eynde,  probably  identical  with  the  former,  Eynde 
and  ^HM  having  the  same  signiScatioo.  On  others  we  find  the  name  of 
Febns  Gheyneua,  or  De  Gbeyn.  The  specimens  noticed  range  in  date 
&om  1541  to  1571. 

aUntfqtiUM  xntt  Wia'Ai  Ol  9rt  e^rfiaitA. 

At  the  previoDs  meeting,  in  accordance  with  the  announcement,  a  speciol 
exhibition  had  been  formed,  not  only  of  textile  and  embroidered  works,  bnt 
also  of  book-bindings,  especially  of  the  tasteful  "  Bibliopegic"  productions  of 
Italy,  France,  and  other  countries,  subsequently  to  the  Renaissance.  The 
contributions,  however,  in  b»th  these  classes,  greatly  exceeded  eipectation, 
and  through  the  interest  excited  by  the  series  of  bindings,  the  first  special 
exhibition  of  the  kind,  probably,  hillierto  made  in  this  country,  it  was 
decided  to  retain  them  until  the  present  meeting,  when  the  coUection  might 
be  extended  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Slado,  Dr.  Wellcsley,  and  several  other 
kind  friends.  It  has  proved  impracticable  to  describe  fully,  as  they 
deserve,  these  valuable  objects  so  intimately  associated  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  literature  and  the  growth  of  intellectual  cultivation  in  former 
limes.  We  regret,  also,  to  be  unable  to  accompany  the  following  brief 
notices  with  any  general  observations  on  the  art,  and  on  usages  connected 
vith  the  binding  of  books,  in  all  periods  and  countries.  We  would  refer 
onr  readers,  interested  in  this  subject,  to  the  works  of  Dibdin,  especially 
tiie  Bibliographical  Decameron ;  to  the  treatises  by  Peignot  and  Faulin, 
Paris;  the  essay  by  P.  L.  Jacob, — "La  Reliure  depuis  t'Antiquit^ 
jusqu'au  Diz-septieme  Siecle,"  given  in  "  Lo  Moyen  Age  et  la  Renais- 
sance" and  in  the  useful  little  collection  entitled  "  Curiosites  de  I'Histoire 
des  Arts  ;"  to  varions  works,  also  enumerated  in  the  appendix  to  that 
essay.  Memoirs  of  Libraries,  by  Mr.  Edwards,  vol.  ii.,  chap,  iv.,  may 
also  be  consulted  ;    the  Report  by  M.  Didut  on  the  Paris  Bxhibition  in 
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1851,  entitled — "L'lmprinieiie,  la  Librairio  et  la  Papeterie,"  in  which  fas 
treats  of  retitirt ;  anil  the  introduction  to  the  Calnlogue  of  the  cbwcer 
portions  of  the  Libri  Library,  boM  in  1859,  b;  MeMra.  Leigh  Sotb^j ; 
a  verj  inetructiTe  and  erudite  summary  of  the  subject  will  there  be  foand. 
Serer&t  interesting  monographs  have  been  giren,  widi  re|tresentattonB  of  re- 
markable bindings,  in  the  "  Bulletin  du  Bibliophile,"  bj  Techener  ;  and  his 
elaborata  work  on  the  subject,  "  Hiatoire  de  la  Bibliophilie,"  now  in  course 
of  publication,  with  fac  timtle  representations  of  the  sama  sice  as  the 
originaln,  will  no  doubt  supply  alt  that  can  be  desired. 

By  the  courteous  sanction  of  tlie  Right  Hon.  the  Master  of  the  Rotu), 
two  most  Tnluable  contributions  to  the  series  were  brought  under  the 
care  and  custody  of  Mr.  Burtt  and  Mr.  Nelson,  Assistant  Keepers  of  the 
Public  Records.  They  have  been  briefly  noticed,  ante,  p.  182. — 
The  Book  of  Indentures  between  the  Most  Christian  King  Benry  VII.. 
the  Abbot  and  conTcnt  of  WeHtminster,  and  others,  a  d.  1504,  for  the 
performance  of  services  for  the  King's  soul,  and  for  other  purposes  ;  also 
the  Book  of  Penalties  for  non-pcrforinance  of  the  covenants  in  the  sud 
Indentures.  Tho»e  remarkable  documents,  formerly  preserved  at  the 
Chapter  House,  Westminster,  are  bound  in  crimson  velvet,  the  covera  of 
each  of  the  books  measuring  15  in.  by  1()|  in.  in  width ;  both  leaves  and 
covers  are  indented,  and  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  indented  leaves  are 
|>arts  of  letters,  being  those  of  the  alphabet  in  succession,  twice  repeated 
through  the  book.  The  velvet,  edged  with  gold  thread,  with  gold  tassels, 
and  lined  with  crimson  damnsk,  forms  an  ample  forel  overlapping  on  all 
aides.  The  oiterior  is  decorated  with  five  bosses  of  silver  on  each  of  its 
sides  ;  the  central  boss  displaying  the  royal  arras,  chased  and  enamded ; 
the  four  others  are  enameled,  parti  per  pale  arg.  and  vert,  a  porcuUis  or. 
The  original  labels  and  hasps  have  been  preserved  ;  on  the  latter,  of  silver 
gilt,  are  roses  enameled,  and  demi-angels  issuing  from  clouds.  The  seats 
are  appended  in  silver  boies  or  skipels,  ench  bearing  a  roundel  enameled 
with  an  escutcheon  of  arms,  indicating  the  party  whose  seal  is  preserved 
within.  The  counterpart  of  these  Indentures  of  covenant  is  amongst  the 
Harl.  MSS.  (No,  1498) ;  its  costly  enrichment  and  contents  are  described 
by  Wanley  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Will  of  Ilenff  VIII.,  published  by  AstJe 
in  1775.  The  Book  of  Penaliies  contains  an  Indenture  septipartite  made 
July  16,  19  Hen.  VII.  (1504).  between  the  King  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury;  the  Bighop  of  Winchester  ;  John  Islippe,  Abbot  of  West- 
minster, and  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  the  same  place  ;  the  Dean  and 
Canons  of  St.  Stephen's,  Westminster  ;  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St. 
Paul's,  London  ;  and  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  the  City  of  London. 
To  this  Indenture  the  seals  are  appended  by  a  cord  of  purple  and  crimson 
silk  and  gold,  and  are  enclosed  in  silver  skipets,  each  having  on  its  cover 
a  gilt  roundel  with  the  name  of  the  party  iriEcribed  in  finely  punctured 
letters.  The  covers  are  decorated  with  silver  bosses,  6ve  on  each  side,  as 
before  described.  The  first  page  is  illuminated,  red  roses  on  gold,  and 
portcullises  on  an  azure  field,  being  richly  emblazoned  on  the  margin  with 
the  royal  arms  and  supporters  ;  in  the  initial  letter  is  a  miniatare  of 
Henry  VII.  enthroned  ;  before  bim  kneel  ten  persons,  the  tiro  prelates  in 
front  vested  in  scarlet  copes  ;  the  archbishop  (Warham)  holds  a  cross-staff 
in  one  hand,  in  the  other  the  Book  of  Penalties  in  its  crimson  forel  ;  behind 
these  appear,  amongst  others,  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Westminster ;  the 
Mayor  of    London,   also,    in   a   scarlet  gown  furred,  holding  a  sceptre 
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terminating  in  a  fleur-de-l;s.'  The  whole  forms  a  Teiy  interesting  picture. 
The  two  documents  exhibited  have  been  preserved  in  wooden  boxes  covered 
with  black  leather,  each  curiouslj  decorated  with  the  royal  arms,  &o. ;  a 
large  rose  also  and  foliage  is  elaborately  incised  or  traced  on  the  leather  with 
a  sharp  tool.  Bach  of  the  coses  measures  23  J  in.  hj  13  in. ;  it  is  closed  hy 
several  fastenings,  and  one  has  on  the  exterior  of  the  lid  a  large  round 
projection  (diam.,  71  in. ;  height,  3  in.),  apparenllj  intended  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  the  numerous  silver  skipets  and  seals  within.  In  the  counter- 
part of  the  Indentures,  preserred,  as  before  stated,  in  the  British  Museum,* 
may  be  seen  another  very  interesting  miniature  of  Uenry  VII.,  represented 
as  giving  the  book  to  Abbot  Isllppe,  attended  by  several  of  the  monks ; 
the  margins  are  richly  illuminated  with  heraldry  and  devices.  The  costly 
books  so  liberally  entrusted  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  are  undoubtedly 
the  most  sumptuous  and  remarkable  examples  of  binding  of  their  period. 

By  the  Dead  and  CHAPxeK  of  St.  Padl's  Cathedhal,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  of  Lokdo^.— The  Book  of  Penalties  for  the 
non-performance  of  the  Indentures  between  Henry  VII.  and  the  Abbot 
of  Westminster  and  others,  in  1504,  being  one  of  the  counterparts  of  the 
document  last  described,  and  preserved  amongst  the  muniments  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's. 

By  Mr.  ToovBT. — The  counterpart  of  an  Indenture  between  Henry  VII., 
John  Islippe,  Abbot  of  Westminster,  and  the  Prior  and  Convent;  John, 
Abbot  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark ;  and  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty 
of  the  City  of  London,  for  a  solemn  anniversary  to  be  held  in  the 
church  of  St.  Saviour's  (whilst  the  world  shall  endure),  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  king  until  his  decease,  also  for  his  late  queen,  for  Edmund 
his  father,  iie.  In  default  of  due  performance  the  abbot  and  convent 
were  to  pay  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty  51.  Be,  4d.  The  indented 
leaves  are  bound  in  oak  boards  (121  in.  by  9}  in.),  the  upper  edges 
of  which  are  likewise  indented  ;  the  boards  are  covered  with  blue  velvet, 
and  ornamented  with  large  roses  in  the  centre,  and  portcullises  of  gilt 
metal,  one  in  each  angle,  serving  as  bosses.  The  seals  are  lost ;  two  silk 
cords  remain  to  which  they  were  attached  ;  one  cord  white  and  green,  the 
other  red  with  another  colour  now  indistinct.  This  document  was  in  the 
Savile  collection,  sold  by  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Feb.  1861. 

By  Mr.  P.  B.  Datieb  Cooke. — The  Liber  Landavensis,  an  ancient 
Register  of  the  Church  of  Llandaff.  This  MS.  was,  as  supposed,  that 
in  Selden's  possession,'  and  subsequently  in  the  library  formed  by  Robert 
Davies.  of  Llannerch  and  Owynsaney,  Denbighshire,  in  the  serenleenth  cen- 
tury, from  whom  it  descended  to  the  present  possessor.  By  permission 
of  Mr.  Davies,  a  transcript  was  made  for  an  ancestor  of  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Vaugban,  of  Rtlg,  which  has  come  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  W. 
W.  B.  Wynne,  M.P.;  a  copy  also  exists  at  Jesus  Coll.  Oxon. ;  from  this 
last,  collated  with  the  Hengwrt  transcript,  the  register  has  been  printed, 
for  the  Welsh  MSS.  Society,  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Rees.  Another  tran- 
script exists  amongst  the  late   Mr.    Petrie's  collections.      The  massive 

^  See  the  notice  oF  such  a  mace  uaed  by  the  Lard  Major,  Proc  Soa  AaL  vol,  i, 
N.  S.  p.  208. 

'  Described  by  Sir  F.  Madden  in  hi*  Notices  oF  MS3.  exhibited  to  the  pablic  at 
the  British  Museum. 

•  Dogdale  printed  Uige  eioerpta  from  a  HS.  in  Selden's  Library ;  Man.  Ang.,  orij. 
edit.  torn.  iii.  pp.  ISS— 2ie. 
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wooden  boftrda  in  which  this  vet;  interesting  MS.  i%  bound  are  nov 
stripped  of  their  decorations  ;  a  figure  of  Our  Lord,  seated  upon  an 
arch,  probablj  representing  the  rainbow,  alone  remaiaa.  TLib  figure  is  of 
brass,  fonnerlj  gilt;  it  is  in  high  relief,  and  of  slriking  character.  It  is 
stated  in  the  Uengwrt  transcript  that  remains  of  ulver  eiiated  whui  the 
US.  was  copied.  A  detailed  account  of  the  registers  of  Laudsff,  and  tnut- 
ecripta,  &c.,  is  giren  by  Mr.  Recs  (Prof,  to  IJber  LandsT).  A  small  volume 
— in  stamped  binding,  with  brass  clasps,  for  the  version  of  the  Gospels, 
known  as  the  Wicliffite  text,  to  which  are  prefixed  an  English  Calendar, 
indications  regarding  the  seasons,  &c.,  and  a  tahle  of  lessons,  epistles, 
and  gospels,  after  the  Sarum  use.  The  dale  of  the  MS.  ma;  be  assigned 
to  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  On  a  fly-leaf,  at  the  beginning, 
is  the  following  interesting  note,  the  autograph  of  Henry  Percy,  £arl  of 
Northumberland,  brotherofThomas.beheadedbyBlisabetfain  1572.  "  Thu 
booke  was  giuen  me  by  the  Lorde  Burghley,  highe  treasarer  of  Englande, 
the  fourtentn  of  Januarie,  anno  d'ni  1574.—^.  Iforthumberland." — To 
which  is  subjoined,  "  and  after  given  by  the  same  Hari  Erelle  Nortbom- 
herland  to  S'  Edwarde  Fyton,  of  Gawswortb,  bis  cosyne. — E.  Fyton." 

By  Mr.  H.  Fahreb,  F.S.A. — Breiiloquium  fratris  Bonaventure,  liber 
ecclesie  S.  Jacobi  in  Leodio  ;  the  binding  is  set  with  gems,  and  decorated 
with  filigree  and  an  early  enameled  plaque,  representing  St,  Andrew, 
MS.  Sfoc.  liL 

By  Mr.  Webb. — A  Service  Book  of  early  date,  bound  in  thick  oak  boards, 
upon  which  doubtless  were  originally  attached  various  ornaments  ;  of  these 
a  small  ivory  tablet,  sculptured  in  relief,  alone  remains.  It  represents  the 
Ascension,  Amongst  the  curious  contents  of  this  Tenerable  volume  is  a 
transcript  of  a  document,  in  which  Altheus,  bishop  and  abbot,  is  named, 
and  which  is  printed  in  the  Oallia  Christiana,  vol.  xii.  p.  423,  amongst  the 
Instrumenta  Ecclesie  Sedunensis,  Sion  (in  the  Vatais  of  Switserland). 

By  the  Rector  of  Stohthdrst  Collbos. — Horie  in  InudemB.  Uariead 
UBUU  Bomanum  ;  Logd.  eio.  Robertus  (Granson),  1558.  This  rare  little 
volnme  is  printed  in  type  resembling  writing,  iiiik  rubricated  initials,  and 
it  is  bound  in  a  forel  of  maroon  velvet  of  two  piles,  with  silver  clasps  and 
mounts.  On  one  side  are  affixed  a  rose  and  a  pomegranate,  with  the  letten 
H.  A.  R.  I,  A.  (the  R.  crowned)  at  intervals,  in  three  parallel  \\av, 
on  the  other  side,  a  small  enameled  escutcheon,  France  and  England 
quarterly,  ensigned  with  a  crown,  and  the  tetters  around,  as  before^ 
B.  S.  G.  I,  N.  A.  All  these  ornaments  are  of  silver,  chased  in  relief. 
This  interesting  book  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  having  belonged  to 
Uary  Queen  of  Scots,  but  it  doubtless  was  used  by  Queen  Mary  of  England, 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII. 

By  Mr.  Feux  Slaue. — A  choice  series  of  specimens,  Italian,  French, 
German,  English,  and  other  bindings  of  varied  character,  selected  as  eien>- 
plifying,  in  the  most  instructive  manner,  the  progress  of  taste  and  artistie 
skill  in  bibliopegy  in  all  countries  and  periods.  Of  the  exquisite  examples 
generously  entrusted  from  Mr.  Slade's  library,  the  following  are  amongst 
the  most  remarkable  ;  several  ore  from  tlie  Libri  Collection  : — Psalterium,  in 
quatuor  Unguis,  j£C.;  folio.  Colon.,  1518  ;  olive  morocco,  exquisitely  tooled  in 
gold,  in  the  Grolier  style. — History  of  Bologna,  a  beautiful  sperimen  fiom 
the  library  of  the  celebrated  Mecenate,  physician  to  the  Pope,  with  a  me- 
dallion stamped  in  relief  on  both  sides,  representing  Apollo  driving  his  ehsriot 
over  the  waves  towards  a  rock  on  which  Pegasus  is  standing.     Of  these  rare 
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prodocdons  of  Italian  art  in  the  eiiteenth  century,  three  onlj  occur  in  the 
rich  Libri  collection ;  see  Nos.  1066, 1 122, 1S9S. — ^nete  Vici  AuguBtarum 
imagines,  4to,  Fann.,  1548,  Qrolier'a  copj. — Capitoli  et  Ordinatiuni  della 
Compagnia  detta  Opera  di  FieU  ;  MS.,  1529  ;  an  elegant  apecimen  of  earl/ 
Italian  binding  ;  dark  Venetian  morocoo,  richly  tooled;  Libri,  No.  513. — A. 
Tenetiao  DueaU,  in  the  eiqaiBila  painted  binding  of  the  aixteenth  century. 
— Oridii  Epistoln  enm  Commetitario  ;  folio,  Lngd.  J.  David  al.  La  Moaohe; 
in  the  original  oak  boards  coTcred  with  stamped  leather;  on  each  side  ia 
a  very  curious  hagiotypic  subject,  surrouoded  by  grotesque  borders  ;  the 
nbjeet  on  one  side,  engraved  by  Dibdin,  Decam.,  vol.  ii.  p.  465,  as  the 
Tision  of  Augaatns,  being  the  Miracle  of  Sainte  ClothUde  ;  see  Libri  Catal., 
1859,  No.  1S92.  One  of  the  finest  eiamplea  of  French  decoration  of  its 
class — Officinm  Virginis,  1590  ;  a  charming  copy,  with  the  dences  of 
Marguerite  do  Valds. — Xenophon  la  Cyrop^ie,  trad,  par  Jaques  de  Vinte- 
mille,  &c.,  4to,  Paris,  Est.  Groulleau,  1547.  Edward  Vlth'a  copy,  the 
Saeit  existing  specimen  probably  of  his  library,  and  also  of  English  hiblio- 
p^istic  skill  at  the  period  ;  on  each  side  are  the  royal  arms,  between  B, 
and  B.,  with  the  Tudor  rose,  which  is  also  repeated  on  the  back  ;  it  ia  an 
elegant  specimen  of  Grolier  tooling  in  gold  ;  the  blank  spaces  within  the 
Mllinea  of  the  design  painted  black.  From  the  Libri  Library, — Contem- 
plations  upon  the  Old  Testament,  by  Bishop  Hall,  vol.  Tiii.  8to.,  Lond,, 
1626.  Dedication  copy  to  Charles  I,,  in  old  olive  morocco,  the  sides  semes 
with  fleura-de-lys,  the  royal  arms  in  the  centre,  forming  together  a  blaie  of 
gold.  Ubri  Library. — Collection  of  Songs  and  Airs,  written  at  different 
thnes  between  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  that  of  Anno;  MS.,  Queen 
Anne's  copy,  in  blue  morocco,  richly  tooled  in  gold,  with  the  royal  arms. 
It  here  appears  that  Handel,  on  lus  arrival  iti  this  country,  was  called 
by  his  correct  name,  Hendal. — Specimens  from  the  Library  of  Tbuanus, 
and  that  of  the  Freaident  Uenars. — Hetaatosio,  1755  ;  red  morooco,  with 
the  arms  of  Hadame  de  Pompadour.  ^Specimens  of  bindings  by  Dusseuil, 
Padeloup,  Derome,  Monnier,  Bedford  ;  also  a  volume  bound  by  Lortic,  which 
gained  a  first-clasa  prise  in  the  Paris  Eihibitiou  in  1855.  The  limiu  of 
these  notices  do  not  admit  of  a  detailed  account  of  the  precious  volumes 
contribnted  by  Mr.  Slade's  kindness  ;  we  must,  however,  mention  a  Persian 
US.,  of  which  the  covers  are  exquisitely  painted  ; — a  leather  forel,  or  case 
for  a  hook,  of  euirbowOi,  with  an  escutcheon  of  arms,  a,  bend  embattled 
counter-embattled,  the  crest,  on  a  helm,  ia  a  female  head,  in  each  angle  is 
a  padlock  as  a  device  or  badge  ;  also  a  fine  plaque  of  enameled  work,  ziii. 
cent.,  of  German  art,  probably  part  of  the  decoration  of  a  binding  ; — an 
artistic  production  in  leather,  stamped  and  chased,  representing  the 
Crucifixion  ;  date  earl;  xvi.  cent, ;  and  a  very  elaborate  specimen  of  German 
torloisesbell  biuding,  delicately  iulud  with  silver  and  mother  o 'pearl. 

By  the  Rev,  H.  Wellkslet,  D.D. — A  most  interesting  selection  of  ancient 
bindings,  sent  in  exempliflcation  of  the  peculiar  taste  and  decoration  lavishly 
bestowed  in  the  sixteenth  and  aeveuteenth  centuries.  The  collection  was 
rich  in  early  stamped  Venetian  and  Italian  bindings,  many  of  them  earlier 
than  the  development  of  a  taste  for  decorative  woiks  of  this  description 
under  the  influence  of  Maioli,  Grolier,  &a.  Also  several  specimens  of  Ger- 
man stamped  bindings  in  hog-skin,  Jic. ;  one  of  these  volumes  hears  an 
eiquieitely-finiahed  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Cbarlea  V.,  with  the  imperial 
insignia. — Two  remarkable  Spanish  bindings  (date  early  zvii,  cent.), 
in  crimson  morocco,  richly  tooled,  displacing  a  largo  achievement  of  tlie 
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tnuB  of  GuEman  impaling  Caraffa  with  quarterings.  TLe  esculebeati  ii 
eusigned  Trilh  a  coronet,  and  surrounded  by  n  decoration  composed  of  sevea- 
teen  circle*  like  finger-ringe,  within  each  of  which  is  a  letter,  prob&blj  tbe 
initial  of  a  word.  Thej  bare  not  been  explained.  Tliej  occur  likewise  on 
a  portrut  of  Don  Gaspar  Guzman,  the  faTourite  of  Philip  IV.,  by  Velaeqaei. 
These  superb  volumes  belonged  either  to  Don  Ramiro,  Duke  of  Uediot, 
Viceroy  of  Naples,  after  his  second  marriage  (he  eapoused  Anna  Carsffa), 
or  to  his  son  Don  Nicolas.  A  moie  detailed  notice  is  given  in  the  Proceedings 
Soc.  Ant.,  vol.  i.  N.  S.,  p.  34,  where  specimens  in  the  library  of  the  Ent 
Earl  Stftnbope,  at  Chevening,  are  described,  and  a  representation  of  tbe 
lieraldie  decoration  is  given.  A  volume  in  similar  binding,  Libri  Catalogue, 
No.  1482,  but  there  assigaed  to  the  Duke  of  Ossuna,  Viceroy  of  Sicily,  i> 
DOW  in  the  British  Museum. — Several  interesting  English  bindiugB,  amongst 
which  may  be  meotioned,  although  comparatively  late  in  date,  Roscoe'a  Lo- 
renio  de'  Hedici,  Horace  Walpole'a  copy  with  the  author's  autograph,  and 
bound  by  Edwards  ;  it  is  ornamented  with  an  Etruscan  bordure,  aitd  with 
Walpole's  arms  upon  the  covers. 

By  Hr.  Halswell. — Two  specimens  from  the  Grolier  Library — De  re 
TestJaria Libellua  eiBajfioeieerptus — De  Vasculis, — Dere  Bortensi,  iie., 
8vo,  ap.  S.  Gryphinm,  Lugd.  1 536.  On  the  last  leaf  of  the  third  li&eUu  is 
the  autograph  lo.  Qrolierij  Lugdunen.  et  amicorum.  It  was  G  roller's  habit, 
when  a  book  (as  in  this  instance)  was  not  bound  for  himself  in  his  peculiar 
elaborate  style  of  binding,  to  write  his  name  in  it ;  such  volumes  with  his 
autograph  are  even  more  rare  than  the  others.  The  second  volume  is 
bound  iu  light  brown  leather,  ornamented  wiih  very  elegant  interlaced 
lands  or  scrolls  fretty,  in  the  peculiar  style  introduced  into  France  by  Jean 
Orolier  ;  the  hands  painted  green,  white,  and  black.  It  is  the  very  rare  Grot 
edit  of  "Les  AEolains  de  Monseigneur  Eembo,  trad,  par  Jehan  Kartio." 
iit,,  Paris,  Michel  de  Vascosan,  154£.  On  the  lost  leaf  is  tbe  autograph — 
Claude  Grolier — some  near  relative,  doubtless,  of  the  celebrated  collector. 
"LeNicocleBd'lBocrate,"8vo,  Paris,  chezG.Cbaudi^re,  1858;  presentatiim 
copy  probably  to  Henry  111.,  King  of  France,  to  whose  grandfather,  on  his 
mother's  side,  Henry  H.,  King  of  Navarre,  deceased  in  1555,  the  work  is 
dedicated.  Olive  morocco ;  elegantly  tooled  in  quatrefoiled  and  circular 
compartments ;  in  the  centre  is  an  oval  medallion  of  the  crucifiiion  on  each 
side;  and  on  the  back,  decorated  with  interlaced  bands,  appear  the  title  of  the 
book,  fleurs-dc-lys  at  intervals,  and  the  royal  arms  of  Fraiice  within  the  collar 
of  the  Order  of  ilie  Holy  Ghost,  composed  of  tho  initials  of  the  king  and 
of  Louise  de  Lorraine,  in  Greek  letters,  but  with  theomissioo  in  this  instance 
of  tbe  third  monogram,  the  intention  of  which  was  known  to  the  king  alon^ 
according  to  Faviue,  from  whom  the  annexed  woodcut  of  tbb  curious  deco- 


ration  is  copied.     On  the  back  of  this  beautiful  volume  is  also  found  tbe 
favourite  motto  of  Henry  111.— SPES  MEA  DEVS. 

By  Mr.  Albert  VVav. — A  choice  specimen  of  the  peculiar  bindings  of 
the  Mecenate  Library.  Tbe  volume  coutaiue  Julii  Solini  Pdiybistor  Ucuo- 
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nbilium  Thcsannu,  vith  Pomponii  Helce  de  Sita  Orbis,  lib.  iii.,  Ba«I.  &p.  M. 
iBingrinium,  1543,  fol.  The  binding  ie  of  dark  green  morocco,  tooled  in 
gold,  wilh  interlacing  bands  forming  panels ;  some  portions  are  painted 
bright  red  orer  silver,  and  parts  of  tbe  ornaments  are  painted  briglit  green. 
On  the  obverse  is  the  title  of  the  work,  inscribed  on  a  cartouche.  The 
device  which  marks  the  books  of  this  collection — Apollo  driving  bia  cha- 
riot towards  Oljmpus,  upMi  which  Is  seen  Pegasus — is  introduced  in  an 
onl  compartment  (4  in.  by  3  in.)  on  each  side  of  the  volume.  This  design, 
in  low  relief,  like  a  cameo,  partlj'  gilded,  silvered,  and  painted,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  border  inscribed — OPeQS  .  KAI .  MHAOSIOZ.  The  volumes 
(fans  decorated  have  been  attributed,  perhaps  more  correctly,  to  another 
celebrated  collector,  Demetrio  Canevari,  of  whom  and  of  his  library  tee 
Spotwno,  Storia  letteraria  della  Liguria;  Genova,  1824,  8vo.  Specimena 
are  described,  Catal  Libri  Library,  sold  in  1859,  Nos.  1066,  1122,  1298. 
Tfaese  rare  books  have  also  been  BometimeB  associated  ivith  another  eminent 
same  of  the  period,  Cangiani. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Rock,  D.D. — Isidori  Clarii  Episcopi  Fulginatis 
OratiooeB;  4to,  VeneU  1567.  The  copy  presented  by  Benedict  Gnidius, 
the  editor,  to  the  grand-nephew  of  Pius  V.,  Cardinal  Michael  Bonello,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated.  A  good  example  of  the  Venetian  binding  of  the 
period,  with  the  arms  of  the  Cardinal,  Gislieri  and  Bonelli  quarterly,  on  the 
covers. 

By  Mr.  Stepbbs  Rah, — A  curious  specimen  of  the  bindings  of  the  twelfth 
century,  oroamented  with  metal-work  in  relief,  enamels  and  gems.  The 
volume  contains  a  MS.  nartyrology  of  the  tenth  century,  and  a  treatise  by 
St.  Benedict ;  it  belonged  to  the  nionaslery  of  St.  Jacques  (at  LUge  ?),  and 
contains  a  portraiture  of  the  abbot. — The  Statutes  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Uichael,  instituted  by  Louis  XL  in  1469  ;  printed  ou  vellum,  the  binding 
richly  decorated  with  the  arms  and  devices  of  Henry  II.,  the  former  being 
iBiTDonded  by  a  collar  of  the  Order,  and  a  curiously  devised  ornament  com- 
posed of  crescenta  and  bows,  in  allusion  to  Diane  de  Poitiers.  — Livre  dea 
Slatuts  et  Ordonnancea  de  I'Ordre  du  Saint  Bsprit ;  4to,  Paris,  1578.  This 
copy  belonged  to  Henry  III.,  the  founder,  and  is  bound  in  old  French  olive 
iDMticco,  the  sides  ornamented  with  tho  arms  of  France  and  Poland  on  one 
ride,  and  thoae  of  France  on  the  other  i  also  the  king's  devices  and  mono- 
grams.—Moxcemyliani  Vricnti  Gardensis  Bpigr.  Antr,,  1603.  On  the  limp 
vellum  binding  are  impressed  portraits,  in  gold,  of  tbe  Archduke  Albert  of 
Austria  and  Isabella  bis  consort,  daughter  of  Philip  II. ;  some  of  the  epi- 
grams in  the  volume  are  dedicated  to  them. — Le  Tableau  de  la  Croix, 
represenle  dans  les  Cdr^monies  de  la  Ste.  Messe,  Paris,  1651-53,  Collin  f. 
In  this  fine  copy  of  a  very  rare  volume  there  is  a  portrait  of  the  Uarquia 
de  Chaateauneuf,  Garde  des  Sceaux,  engraved  hy  Q.  de  Geyn,  Tho  bind- 
ing is  French  olive  morocco,  with  portions  inlaid  in  red  and  light  brown;  on 
the  back  are  the  initials  L.  Jit. — E.  H.,  and  within  the  covers  monograms 
composed  of  the  same  letters,  hut  hitherto  unexplained. 

By  Mr.  Alexahdeb  Nesbitt.  —  Rituum  Ecclesiastic  arum  SS.  Rom. 
Eccl.  Gregorii  de  Gregoriis  encua.  Venet.  1516.  A  very  fine  example  of 
Italian  binding,  with  rich  scroll  ornament  and  foliage  ;  supposed  to  have 
been  in  the  library  of  Leo  X. — Three  choice  volumes  impressed  with  tbe 
arms  of  Clement  X.  (1670-76),  two  of  them  bound  in  vellum,— Fed eriei 
BorromKi  Meditamonta  Literaria,  1633  ;  red  morocco  binding,  a  good 
VOL,   xviii. 
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specimen  of  elaborate  Italian  tooling  in  gold. — Flosculi  eive  NoUUlm 
proctica,  &e,,  a  fratra  Nicolio  Romano  ;  Rooita,  1672  ;  presentation  cop; 
to  Monaign.  Ilyaciuth  Libelli,  Master  of  the  ApoBtolic  Palace,  with  bit 
arms  on  the  title  and  coTere  ;  binding  of  olire  morocco,  richly  gilded  and 
silvered. 

Bj  Mr.  J.  T.  Patne,  through  Mr.  H.  Fosa.— Proclus  m  Platonis 
TimieoD.  A  superb  folio  volume  from  the  library  of  Francis  I.,  bound  in 
blue  morocco,  and  displaying  tbe-arms  of  France,  with,  on  one  side,  the  collar 
and  order  of  St.  Michael,  and  two  devices,  a  bird  pecking  at  something  on  the 
ground,  also  a  hand  holding  a  flower  on  which  a  bird  perches;  on  the  other 
side  medallions  of  Holofernos  and  Judith  are  introduced,  accompanying  the 
royal  escutcheon. — S&uoazarii  Opera;  Aldus,  1535,  12mo.;  beautiful  copy 
in  dark  olive  morocco  ;  on  one  side  is  inscribed  the  titleof  the  work,  with — 
10.  oROLiERii  ET  AMicoRTM. — ou  iLo  Other  Grolier's  motto — Portio  mea 
Domine,  &c.— Caii  do  Canibus  Britann.  Loud.  G.  Seres.  1570,  8vo  ;  a 
choice  specimen  of  Dusseuil's  binding,  in  light  olive  morocco  inlaid  with 
maroon,  and  richly  tooled. — Refleiioiis  des  Saints  Peres  sur  la  Sunte 
Euchariste,  Paris,  C.  Robustel,  1708,  8vo ;  a  remarkable  example  of 
inlaid  Freuch  binding  ;  in  dark  blue  morocco  inlaid  with  red. — Account  of 
tUe  Bedfoi'd  Missal,  by  R.  Gough  ;  Lend,  printed  by  J.  Nichols  for  T. 
Payne,  1794:,  4to  ;  bound  by  the  celebrated  Roger  Payne  in  Venetian 
antique  colored  morocco,  one  of  his  most  perfect  productions  ;  it  is  accom- 
panied by  his  bill  describing  the  binding  in  all  its  details,  the  cost  being 
£2  12(.  Gd.  :  also  a  curious  portrait  in  water  colours,  representing  Roger 
Payne  in  tattered  dress,  at  work  in  a  garret. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Fuller  Rdssell,  F.S.A. — The  Lyfe  of  the  Gloryons 
ConfesBoure  of  cure  Lorde  Jhesu  Criste  Scynt  Frauncis  ;  R.  Pynson  ;  no 
date  :  in  the  original  stamped  binding,  on  one  side  is  the  Annunciation  and 
Our  Lord  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  ;  on  the  other  side  the  Annunciation  (a 
different  stamp),  and  below  it,  the  Precursor  preaching  in  the  Desert. — Tha 
Pjpe  or  Tonne  of  the  Life  of  Perfection ;  London,  R.  Redman,  1532  ; 
stamped  binding,  in  remarkable  preservation,  with  the  arms  of  Henry  VllL 
and  Catherine  of  Arragon. — Pseanmes  de  David ;  a  Geneve,  par  Abel 
Rivery,  1576.  The  binding  of  this  remarkable  little  volume  is  richly  tooled, 
and  it  has  the  initials  of  Beza  on  the  side.  At  the  end  is  the  autograph. 
Qui  Deum  reveretur  quid  merito  reformidet  ?  Theodorut  Beza  Gentva 
scripii  vi.  Martii,  anno  ultimo  DH  et  Servatoris  nostri  Dmi.  (?)  patienlim 
(1597). — An  unpublished  work  on  Church  Government,  by  Abp.  Laud, 
beautifully  written  within  gold  lines,  and  with  gold  capitals.  The  binding 
very  richly  tooled,  with  the  arms,  iic,  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  elder 
brother  of  Charles  1. — Bernardi  Bauhusii  Epigr.  Antr.  Plantin.  1616. 
Richly  tooled  ;  on  one  cover  is  the  Crucifixion  ;  on  the  other  the  B.  V.  Mniy 
standing  on  a  crescent. — Book  of  Common  Prayer,  iic,  fol.,  1669.  Printed 
within  red  border-lines.  Purple  morocco,  richly  tooled,  and  with  the  royal 
arms  emblazoned  on  the  leaves  on  a  gilt  ground.  This  fine  copy  probably 
belonged  to  Charles  IL  ;  the  Office  "At  the  Healing"  is  insetted  bet«een 
the  Commination  Service  and  the  Psalter. — Horie  B.  Virginis,  US.  in 
memb.  sec.  xv.  4to.  From  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  Bibl, 
Suss.  vol.  i.  part  1,  p.  clixxvij. 

By  Mr.  T.  M.  Wbitbhbad.— Office  do  la  Vierge  Marie,  k  Tusago  de 
Rome,  &c.  12mo.  Paris,  F,  Mettayer,  1596.  A  superb  specimen  of 
French  binding  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  olive  morocco  ;  the  sides  sod 
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back  covered  with  gold  tooliog,  amongst  which  are  introduced  (lie  devicea 
of  Marguerite  de  Valois,  queen  of  Henry  TV.  This  heautiful  volume  doubt- 
leu  belonged  to  her.     From  the  Libri  Collection. 

Bjthe  Hod.  Robert  Curzon  Jun. — A  choice  example  of  embroidered 
binding,  a  small  Bible,  printed  by  Barker,  1608,  ia  a  rich  cOTer  worked 
vith  flowers  in  gold  and  siWer  and  silks.  A  very  curious  specimen  of  bind- 
ings of  this  deacriptioQ  ia  figured  in  Martin's  Catalogue  of  works  privately 
printed  ;  tee  tilso  Gent.  Mag.,  N.  S.,  vol.  1,  p.  63,  where  several  examples 
are  noticed. 

By  the  Lady  North. — The  Holy  Bible,  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
anging  Paalma  ;  folio,  London,  Robert  Barker,  16U.  On  the  binding, 
which  ia  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  silks,  iic,  are  wrought 
thearmaof  James  Montague,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  translated  in 
1617  to  Winchester.  This  book  belonged  to  his  niece,  Anne,  d.  of  Sir 
CharteB  Montague  of  Boughton,  and  subsequently  to  Katherine,  Lady 
Glenbervie,  by  whose  daughter-in-law  it  was  presented  to  William  Henry 
John  North,  in  1839.  The  field  ia  of  silver  aemy  of  single  roses;  the  border 
represents  a  trail  of  grapes  upon  gold  ;  in  the  angles  are  cherubs'  heads. 

By  Mr.  C,  Sothbbt. — A  fine  copy  of  the  Holy  Bible,  printed  by  Buck, 
1638,  in  dark  green  morocco  with  silver  clasps  and  mounts  ;  on  the  sides 
are  amaM  plates  engraved  with  the  arms  of  Charles  I.,  to  whom  the  volume 
is  Buppoeed  to  have  belonged. — Greek  Testament,  printed  at  Paris  by  Robert 
Stephens,  1550  ;  in  red  morocco  binding  with  the  initials  of  William  III. 
easigned  with  a  crown. — Portion  of  a  MS.  Psalter,  probably  written  by  an 
English  scribe  about  1420  ;  it  is  bound  in  red  morocco  elaborately  tooled, 
date  about  1700,  with  the  arms  of  Seoilnnd  on  the  covers,  surrounded  by 
the  garter  and  ensigned  with  a  crown  of  strawlierry  leaves. — An  eiquisite 
specimen  of  Persian  binding,  paneled,  with  gilding  and  tooling  in  relief ;  the 
volume  containB  a  MS.  of  two  works  of  the  celebrated  poet  SkAi,  eurnamed 
Shirai,  the  Boatan  or  Garden,  and  the  Gulist&n  or  Rosary. 

By  Hr.  Henderson,  F.S.A. — A  diminutive  almanack  for  the  year  1665, 
bonnd  in  dark  green  morocco.  It  belonged  to  Frances  Lady  Ducie,  d.  of 
Francis,  first  Lord  Seymour  of  Trowbridge.  In  the  Brit.  Uus.,  Egerton 
MS.  71,  there  is  a  volume  of  Prayers  and  Meditations  in  her  hand- 
writing, and  composed  by  her  father  in  1655. 

Mr.  J.  BowTER  Nichols,  F.S.A. — MS,Pflalter,»iv.  century,  in  a  stamped 
binding  of  the  sixteenth  century,  formerly  in  possession  of  the  antiquary 
Pegge,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ilealhcote  in  1779 — 
Hota  B.  V.  M.,  printed  on  vellum  by  Thielman  Kerver,  Paris,  1506  ;  with 
beautiful  woodcuts  and  borders;  old  stamped  binding  of  the  period.— 
Account  of  the  Celebration  of  the  Jubilee,  1809,  "collected  by  a  lady, 
wife  of  a  Naval  Officer ; "  printed  at  Birmingham,  4to ;  presentation  copy 
to  Queen  Charlotte,  bound  in  blue  morocco  impressed  with  the  Queen's 
cipher ;  it  was  purchased  by  J.  Booth  at  the  sale  of  her  library  in  1819. 

Bj  the  Rev.  J .  H.  Harbisoh,  Vicar  of  Reigate,  through  Mr.  Albert  Way. — 
A  copy  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Printed  by  Jugge  and  Cawood, 
London,  1566,  4to.  The  covers  display  ornaments  emblazoned  in  color, 
smongst  which  are  the  arms  and  initials  of  William  Howard,  eldest  son  of 
Thomas,  second  Duke  of  Norfolk,  by  bis  second  wife.  The  anna,  on  both 
sides  of  the  volume,  are  those  of  Howard,  quartering  Brotberton,  Warren, 
and  Bigod;  the  escutcheon  is  surrounded  by  the  garter,  and  underneath  is 
the  motto — Sola  viitTvs  inticta. — The  distinguished  statesman  to  whom 
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tliiB  book  appears  to  hare  belonged,  WEia  employed  bj  Hanrj  Vlll.  and 
Edward  VI.  in  confidential  affaire ;  ha  was  created  Baron  Howard  of 
Effingbam  bj  Mar;  in  1553.  and  Lord  Higb  Admiral;  K.G.  in  1554;  he 
poMeBsed  hy  descent  from  tbe  Warrens  a  moietj  of  the  manor  of  Reigate, 
and  had  a  reaidencA  in  tbe  neighbourhood;  he  died  in  1572,  and  wai 
buried  in  Reigate  Church.  Aubrey,  vol.  ir.  p.  192.  Tbe  Prayer  Book  hu 
been  preserved  in  tbe  town  library  in  a,  chamber  over  tbe  Testry,  north  of 
the  chancel.  Charles,  bis  eldest  son,  "  Gener^  of  Queene  Elisabeth's 
Navy  Royall  at  Sea  against  the  Spuiyards  Inviosable  Nary,"  was  created 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  was  interred  in  Reigate  Church,  as  were  sereral 
of  his  noble  race,  by  some  of  whom  the  book  may  hare  been  used  sobs»- 
quently  to  the  death  of  its  original  owner,  as  a  copy  of  the  Old  Version  o! 
Fsalms,  printed  in  1637,  has  been  inserted  at  the  end,  and  tiie  man 
ancient  binding  presorred. 

By  Mr.  Boons. — A  small  volume  of  early  printed  devotional  works  and 
godly  treatises,  chiefly  from  ihe  press  of  Berthelet,  with  dates  from  1534  to 
1541.  It  is  bound  in  red  velvet,  and  had  clasps  and  mounts  of  metal,  now 
lost.  The  first  portion  is  a  sennon  of  St.  Chrysostom,  translated  by 
Thomas  Lupsete ;  at  tbe  foot  of  the  titlo-page  is  the  signature  of  Katherins 
Parr — Kateryn  ihe  Queene,  K.  P.  On  the  opposite  fly-leaf  are  scriptural 
sentences  apparently  in  her  handwriting ;  on  the  reverse  of  the  leaf  an 
amatory  verses,  supposed  to  be  written  by  Henry  Vlll.,  and  posiibly 
addressed  to  the  Queen.  This  volume  was  obtained  in  Spain ;  it  is  described 
by  Dr.  Charlton,  Notes  and  Qu.,  vol.  ii.  p.  212. — Several  examples  of 
Italian,  German,  French,  and  English  bindings  of  the  siiteeuth  sod 
seventeenth  centuries. — A  folio  volume  containing  a  series  of  portraits 
of  the  family  of  Innocent  XI.,  engraved  by  Audran,  Clouet,  and  other 
artists  of  note.  Bound  in  ^ed  morooco,  stamped  with  a  coat  of  anus, 
by  which  it  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Prince  Eugens  of 
Savoy. 

By  Mr.  Colnaqhi. — Spedmens  of  French  binding,  of  the  reigns  o( 
Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.,  with  the  royal  arms. — "  Catalogue  dea  Lines 
4]ui  composent  la  Bibliothdque  de  Ifadame  Elisabeth  de  France,  sceur  da 
Koy,"  Versailles,  1783;  MS.  folio,  hound  in  red  morocco,  with  the  arms  of 
France  on  a  lozenge  on  each  side.  The  catalogue  commences  with 
Theology,  Do  Sacy's  Bible  being  the  first  item.  Each  of  tlie  three  sitters 
of  Louis  XVI.  had  her  private  library,  distinguished  by  the  binding,  red, 
citron,  and  green,  respectively. — "  Catalogue  desLivres  do  la  Bibliothequede 
Monsieur  au  Chiteau;"  MS.  folio,  in  red  morocco,  stamped  with  tbe  arms 
of  France  with  a  bordure  indented.  In  the  Libri  Collection,  sold  in  1859, 
were  MS.  catalogues  of  the  "  Lirres  du  Cabinet  du  Roi,"  1722,  and  of  the 
library  of  the  same  king  (Louis  XV.)  arranged  under  subjects,  also  a  MS. 
"  Catalogue  dee  Livreade  Madame  Sophie,"  1778,  bound  iu  citron  morocco 
by  De  Rome,  having  her  arms  on  each  side.  The  books  which  belonged  to 
Meidamet  de  France,  daughtent  of  Louis  XV.,  are  splendidly  bound,  sod 
much  sought  after.  Madame  Ad^aide's  books  wore  bound  in  red  morocco ; 
Madame  Sophie's  in  citron  morocco ;  Madame  Victoire's  in  green  or  olive 
morocco. — A  German  Bible,  printed  atLuneburg  in  1672,  bound  in  parch- 
ment stained  and  painted  in  vivid  colors,  with  medallions  of  scriptare 
subjects ;  the  whole  elaborately  tooled  and  gilded  ;  the  edges  of  the  leaves 
richly  gauffered. 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  Bobh. — Specimens  from  the  library  of  tbe  President  de 
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Thon,  Blowing  the  Tarioua  eolora  used  for  the  bindJagB  of  Uis  books, 
M)c<»ding  to  their  choice  deaoriptioa  or  raritj.  Oa  the  earliest  is  found  a 
single  escutcheon  of  the  arms  of  thst  emineot  collector,  a  chevron  between 
three  gad-flies  {taont),  with  a  scroll  inscribed  iac.  AyoraTiTHVANi.  Subse- 
quent!/ to  1587,  the  period  of  his  first  marriage,  the  stamp  displajs  two 
escutcheons  accosted,  the  second  charged  with  three  lioncels  crowned,  the 
bearing  of  his  wife.  Maris  de  Barbaocon ;  a  moDOgram  appears  beneath 
compMod  of  the  letters  i.  a.  U.  for  Jacques  Auguste,  and  Marie.  Of  this 
period  two  examples  were  exhibited,  one  being  a  copy  of  Ariatophanes, 
printed  by  Plantin,  bound  in  red  morocco;  the  second,  in  pale  green,  Hip- 
pocrates Libelliu  de  Insomniis,  Latet.  1586.  In  1603  Thuanus  espoused 
his  second  wife,  Gasparde  do  la  Chastre,  and  after  that  period  the  second 
eacntcheon  displays  the  bearing  of  thst  family,  a  cross  inolino  Tair, 
quartering  those  of  Savoy,  Bataraey,  and  Lascaria.  The  monogram  is 
also  changed,  being  composed  of  the  initials  I.  a.  and  B.  (for  Gasparde) ;  of 
this  stamp,  two  specimens  were  shown,  one  bound  in  green;  Vita  Lucii 
Titii,  Lugd.  1597  ;  the  other  in  pale  brown,  P.  Junius,  ClemeDtis  ad 
Corinthios  Bpiatola,  Oxon.  J.  Lichfield,  1633.— A  copy  of  L.  Fenestella 
de  Hagistratibus  Romanorum,  1551,  and  Pomponius  Lietus  de  Magistra- 
tibtts,  &c.,  Lutet.  R.  Stepb.  1549,  Sro.  The  binding,  of  dark  coloured  calf, 
is  stamped  on  both  sides  with  the  rollowing  device,  on  the  root  or  stump  of  a 
tree,  from  which  issue  flowers,  a  crowned  falcon  or  eagle  holding  a  sceptre 
in  ita  right  claw  upraised.  This  was  stated  to  be  the  stamp  used  for  the 
library  of  Frederic  the  Great.  It  is,  however,  identical  with  the  well-known 
device  of  Anne  Soleyn,  the  white  falcon  Blauding  on  a  golden  root,  out  of 
which  sprouted  red  and  white  roses  ;  from  the  dates  of  the  treatiaes  above 
described,  it  is  obvious  that  the  book  cannot  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
that  queen,  beheaded  in  1536.  Possibly  Queen  Blisabeth  may  have  used 
her  mother's  device,  and  it  deserves  eonsideration  that  it  occurs  amongst 
the  wnamente  of  Blitaheth'a  tomb  at  Westrainater.  We  have  subse- 
quently been  favored  with  a  notice  of  another  book  bearing  the  date 
1559,  on  the  coven  of  which  this  identical  stamp  is  found,  accompanied  by 
the  initials  R,  H> 

By  Ur.  KBRBI.AKE. — A  selection  of  volumes  from  the  Hengwrt  library, 
dispersed  by  auction  on  the  decease  of  the  late  Sir  R.  Vaughan,  Bart. 
Amongst  the  books  exhibited  were  the  following  specimens  of  the  English 
stamped  calf  bindings  of  the  sixteenth  century. — Abbreriamentum  Statu- 
torum,  lUcb.  Pynson,  1499,  8vo.  On  the  reverse  of  the  last  leaf  is  a 
woodcut  of  Pynson 'a  monogram  on  an  escutcheon  ensigned  with  helm  and 
crest,  the  same  device  being  irapreaaed  on  one  of  the  covers,  and  auggesting 
the  suppoutioa  that  productions  of  his  press  were  bound  as  well  as  printed 
in  his  establishment.  On  the  other  side  of  the  volume  is  the  Tudor  rose, 
surrounded  by  a  toail  of  roses.  —  Martialis  Bpigrammata ;  ap.  Seb. 
Gryphium,  Lugd.  1534,  Svo.  On  the  covers  are  the  royal  arms  of 
England,  supported  by  monsters,  angels  with  fishes'  tails,  &c.  ;  in  the 
border  is  a  monogram,  comprised  of  T,  or  F,  and  G. — Homeri  llias,  per 
Iiaur.  Vallensem  Latine  facta.  Colon.  (1522),  8vo.  The  binding  has  on 
the  upper  side  a  large  Tudor  rose,  between  scrolls  incribed — Hec  rosa 
rirtutia  de  celo  missa  aereno — Eteme  fiorena  regia  sceptra  ferit; — two 
angels  as  supporters;  also  eecutcheona  with  the  arms  of  the  city  of  Loudon, 
St.  George's  cross,  and  the  binder's  or  artist's  mark  with  initials — G.  G. 
On  the  lower  side  is  a  fine  escutcheon  of  the  royal  arms  with  ougela  as 
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snpportera. — Galenide  Sanitate  Tuenda,  &e.  Tub.  V.  Uorbard,  1541,  Sro. 
— Diodorua  Siculus,  Paris,  S>  Colinnus,  1531,  8to  ;  a  curious  ipeciinen, 
with  tha  AdoratioD  of  the  Uogi,  grotesquea,  iDscriptionii,  &&<]  the  binder's 
mark  with  ioitialB  B.  K. — Platiote  hjstoria  de  Vitis  Pontificuin ;  venun- 
dantur  porisius  in  vico  Sancti  Jocobi  intcrsignio  divi  Claudii;  with  the 
Bignature — "  QabrieliB  Harreij  liber,  eroptua  a  Joanne  Hutchinsono  Pern- 
brochiaoo." — L'Arithiufitique  de  Simon  Stevin  de  Bruges:  iLeyde,  Chr. 
Plantiu,  1585;  probably  tlie  copy  used  bj  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  eldest 
son  of  James  I. ;  the  corers  being  stamped  with  the  triple  pLume. — A  fine 
specimeti  of  Italian  decoration  in  the  style  of  the  Grolier  and  Huoli 
bindings,  with  interlaced  bands  of  Toriona  colors.  It  is  a  portion  of  a 
great  architectural  work  with  woodcut  illustrations ;  "  11  terzo  Ubro  di 
Sebastiano  Serlio  Bolognese,  oel  qual  si  figurano  le  antiquita  di  Roma, 
1532,  Val.  Dorichus  Briiiensis  impressit  Boni»  ;"  large  folio. 

By  Mr.  J.  G.  F amsh a wb.— Grafton's  Chronicle,  edit.  1568.  The 
decorations  affixed  to  the  covers,  such  as  the  bosses  which  are  in  form  of 
the  Tudor  rose,  appear  earlier  than  the  date  of  the  book. 

By  Miss  Stokes. — Several  specimens  of  the  elaborate  stamped  English 
bindings  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  medallions,  arabesques,  tic,  from 
the  Library  of  the  late  Dr.  Stokes,  of  Bristol. 

By  Mr.  Mqhsteb. — A  numerous  collection  of  curious  bindings,  including 
several  elaborate  specimens  of  early  Italian  tooling,  stamped  hog-skin 
German  bindings,  and  other  iUustrationa  of  the  character  of  the  art  at 
various  periods. 

By  Mr.  James  Tateb, — Several  rare  and  early  printed  books,  in  the 
original  bindings ;  also  some  works  illustrative  of  ancient  bibliopcgy,  such 
as  a  representation  of  the  sumptuous  binding  of  the  Codox  S.  Enimeroni, 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich.  The  stamped  binding  of  a  MS.  book  of 
Prayers,  amongst  the  hooks  kindly  contributed  by  Mr.  Yates,  supplies  the 
name  of  an  ancient  binder,  Nicholas  Snies,  by  whom  it  was  executed. 

By  Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis. — Seven  volumes  in  fine  bindings,  Italian,  Gennan, 
Ac,  amongst  these  were: — "  Heurea  de  N.  D.";  Doway,  1596,  8vo,  richly 
gilt. — "EhebiicMein,"  <bc.,  Nurenb.  1597,  12mo,  a  rich  example  of  the 
period ;  on  one  aide  is  the  Virgin  holding  the  infant  Saviour,  on  the  reverse 
the  Holy  Trinity  ;  one  side  is  gilt,  the  other  stamped  in  silver.  A  wedding 
gift. — A  German  Bible,  bound  in  vellum,  curiously  painted  with  sacred 
devices. — "  Herrlichkeit  und  Seligkeit  der  Kinder  Gottes,"  Numb.  1694; 
vellum,  elaborately  stamped  and  painted. 

By  Mr.  F.  Hahtet. — Several  volumes  curioua  as  specimens  of  binding, 
or  impressed  with  arms  of  eminent  persons.  The  Practice  of  Christianiti^ 
by  R.  Rogers,  12mo,  1623,  velluni,  stamped  with  the  plame  and  coronet; 
formerly  in  possession  of  Charles  I.  when  Prince  of  Wales ;  also  White's 
Defence  of  the  Way  to  the  True  Church,  4to,  1614,  with  the  arms  of 
Robert  Rich,  created  Earl  of  Warwick,  1618;  volumes  in  rich  bindings,  with 
the  arms  of  Charles  III.,  King  of  Naples ;  of  Cardinal  Buoncompagni;  of 
Cardinal  Albinij  of  Louis  XlV.;  of  Charles  X.,  when  Comte  d'Artois; 
and  of  other  distinguished  persons, — An  interesting  MS.  bound  in  red 
morocco  with  the  arms  of  James  III.,  the  old  Chevalier;  "L.  Uppi. 
Malmantile  raequistato,  poema,  con  gli  argomenti  del  Sig.  A.  Malntesis," 
4to.     This  was  probably  a  presentation  copy  belonging  to  that  Prince. 

By  Mr.  C.  Stewart. — Nineteen  specimens,  Italian,  German,  Dutch. 
English,   French,    inc.     Amongst  these  interesting  volumes  was  a  small 
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editioD  of  Sallust,  Lugd.  Bat.  Pl&ntin,  1607,  with  the  initials  of  Prince 
Henry,  eldest  eon  of  James  I,  ;  also  a  curious  MS.,  a  Panegyric  dedi- 
cated to  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  by  Gilbert  PrimeroBO,  minister  of 
the  Walloon  Church  in  London  (1626),  and  chaplain  to  James  I,  ;  4to,  in 
the  original  vellum  hiuding,  richly  gilt,  with  the  arms  of  Prince  Charles 
in  Urge  siae  on  either  side. — Form  of  Prayer  used  by  William  III.,  when 
he  received  the  Sacrament;  1704,  12mo,  printed  on  vellum;  inlaid 
morocco  binding. — Several  remarkable  Tolumee,  with  the  arms  of  Pope 
Clement  XL,  Cardinal  Altieri,  of  the  city  of  Toledo,  the  Royal  arras  of 
Spain,  itc, — A  small  volume  printed  at  Nuremberg,  in  1666,  a  specimen 
of  binding  in  chased  and  pierced  metal,  with  gauffered  edges,  colored. 

By  Mr.  Dodd. — A  specimen  of  binding  in  tortoiseshell,  with  clasps  and 
mounts  of  silver,  elegantly  chased  ;  being  a  Book  of  Prayers  used  by  the 
Jewa — "  Orden  de  las  Oracionea  Cotidianas";  Arost  Ano.  5441  {a.d.  1680). 

By  Mr.  J.  J.  Howard,  F.S.A. — A  collection  of  rubbings  executed  with 
blacklead  ;  facsimiles  of  early  stamped  bindings  preserved  chiefly  in  public 
libraries,  and  including  several  English  royal  examples  of  interest.  A 
notice  of  some  of  them,  in  the  library  at  Westminster,  u  given,  Gent.  Mag. 
May,  1861,  p.  479. 

By  Mr,  Kekslake. — A  Dagger  long  preserved  in  Merionethshire  as  one 
of  the  treasured  ancient  possessions  of  the  families  of  Salesbury  and  Vau- 
gban,  of  R&g,  in  that  county.  It  has  been  frequently  noticed  by  Welsh 
antiquaries  as  the  dagger  of  Owen  Glendower  ;  it  is  so  mentioned  by  the 
•Rev.  T.  Thomas,  in  his  life  of  that  hero.  Pennant,  Tour  in  Wales,  vol.  ii., 
p.  60,  aays  that  ROg  became  the  property  of  Owen  Brogyntyn,  natural  son 
of  Madog,  prince  of  Powys,  about  the  year  1200  ;  "  His  dagger,  curiously 
wrought  b,  1  am  told,  still  preserved  in  the  house."  Yorke,  in  the  Royal 
Tribes  of  Wales,  and  the  Rev.  R.  Williams,  Biog.  Diet,  of  Wales,  adopU 
this  story.  Had  Pennant  seen  the  relic  iu  question,  wo  can  scarcely  suppose 
that  he  would  have  accepted  it  as  a  weapon  of  the  thirteenth  century.  By 
the  accompanying  representation,  which  we  give  with  Mr.  Kerslake's 
obliging  permission,  it  will  be  Been  that  it  is  of  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
it  may  have  been  worn,  as  has  been  supposed,  by  Charles  I.  when  Prince 
of  Wales.  The  length,  including  the  baft,  is  18  in.,  the  blade  13i  in.  ; 
the  sheath  is  of  wood  covered  with  black  velvet ;  the  pomel,  guard,  and 
mounts  are  of  silver,  as  is  also  the  chape  of  the  sheath.  The  sheath  con- 
tains a  small  knife  and  fork,  hafted  with  dark  mottled  wood,  probably  such 
as  was  known  as  "  dudgeon,"  a  material  closely  allied  to  that  of  which 
mazers  were  formed.  These  cannot  ho  withdrawn  without  unsheathing  the 
dogger,  being  covered  by  the  silver  guard,  precisely  as  in  a  dagger  of  the 
early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  in  the  Armory  at  Goodrich  Court ;  Skelton, 
vol.  ii.,  pi-  cxi.  Upon  each  of  the  three  foliated  plates  composing  the 
guard,  the  triple  plume  is  chased  in  very  low  relief,  that  in  front  being 
accompanied  by  the  initials  C.  F.  The  oval  silver  pomel  (shown  here  on  a 
larger  scale,  see  woodcut)  is  chased  with  a  lion  passant  and  inscribed  labels, 
which  may  be  read,  — oweh  btbbbnt  mt.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr,  W.  W, 
Wynne,  M.P.,  for  the  information  tbat  there  were  two  cups  at  Rttg,  inscribed 
BVROENTiH.  He  is  of  opinion  that  Owen,  the  son  of  Madog,  having  been 
the  great  chieftain  in  that  locality,  from  whom  the  Salesburys  and  princi- 
pal families  were  descended,  the  cups  and  dagger  were  inscribed  in  honor 
of  him.  Sir  Thomas  Salesbury  was  an  active  Royalist,  who  wos  with 
Charles  I.  at  Oxford  ;  and  Col.  William  Salesbury,  as  Mr.  Wynne  observes. 
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WM  goToroor  of  Denbigh  Caatle  when  Chttrlea  retreated  tliither  after  liis 
defeat  at  Cliester,  and  the  siege  of  Denbigh,  1646.  Ue  was  known  a» 
"  HoMonan  GleisioD  " — Blue  Stockinge.  Mr.  Wynae  supposes  that  the 
dagger  maj  ha?e  been  given  to  bim  by  Charles  as  a  mark  of  esteem  for  his 
loynlly.  The  arms  assigaed  toBrogyntjn  are  ar^tU  a  lion  rampant  «o6/«; 
the  SBie8buT7  family  bore  jrulw  a  lion  rampant  between  3  crescents  ardent. 
At  the  dispersion  of  the  cullections  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Vaughan,  this 
interesting  relic  came  into  the  possession  of  the  present  owner. 

By  Mr,  W.  NsLaos.— A  pair  of  gloves,  given  by  Charles  I.,  on  the 
scaffold,  to  William  Juxon,  Bishop  of  London  ;  he  roured  during  tbe 
rebellion  to  his  estate  at  Ijittle  Compton,  Gloucestershire,  where  these 
iateresting  relics  have  remnioed  in  possession  of  bis  descendants. 

By  Mr.  W.  J.  Bbrkrabd  Smith. — Oriental  armour  from  the  Arsenal  at 
Constantinople,  consisting  of  helmet,  shoulder  plates,  back  and  breast. 
These  curious  specimens  of  plal«  and  mail  mixed,  are  probably  Persian: 
dale  about  UOO. 

June  7,  1861. 
Zjord  Talbot  db  lifALAniHE,  F.S.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Lord  Talbot,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  expressed  the  satisfaction 
which  be  felt  in  witnessing  the  success  of  the  atrangcmeuts,  by  which 
ctissified  collections,  for  special  illustration  of  some  interesting  subject  of 
inquiry  connected  with  ancient  Arts  and  Manners,  hod  from  time  to  time 
been  formed  at  the  meetings  of  the  Institute.  On  tbe  present  occasion, 
the  fourth  of  these  exhibitions  during  tliis  year,  the  subject  proposed  was 
Glyptic  Art ;  and  Lord  Talbot  offered  some  remarks  on  the  great  value  of 
productions  of  that  class  in  connection  with  many  departments  of  archieolo- 
gicsl  research.  Their  importance  as  evidence  regarding  the  history  of  the 
Arts,  and  also  of  the  manners,  religion,  and  peculiar  habits  of  thought  in 
olden  times  had  perhaps  never  been  sufficiently  appreciated,  owing  doubt- 
less chiefly  to  the  wsnt  of  facilities  of  access  to  any  extensive  series  of 
gems  j  even  at  the  British  Museum  the  precious  glyptic  collections  there 
preserved  were  only  available  under  very  special  restrictions,  and  scarcely 
lerriceable  for  any  purpose  of  public  instruction.  The  Institute  had 
been  enabled  to  combine  a  collection  unequalled  perhaps  in  extent 
and  value,  which,  through  tbe  liberality  of  the  noble  possessors  of  the 
most  remarkable  glyptic  treasures  in  this  country,  were  now  for  tho 
first  time  placed  before  the  archnotogist.  Lord  Talbot  recalled  with 
msch  gratification  that  the  first  impulse,  which  had  encouraged  the 
Society  to  attempt  the  formation  of  such  a  display,  bad  originated  with  the 
Dobleman  whose  treasures  of  Art  are  unequalled,  probably,  by  any  private 
collection  in  Surope.  During  the  last  session  the  Duko  of  Marlborough 
had  with  gratifying  kindness  proposed,  in  the  event  of  any  scries  of 
glyptic  art  being  formed,  to  entrust  to  the  Institute  the  Arundel  and  the 
Besborough  collections,  preserved  at  Blenheim  Palace.  His  Grace's  gene- 
rous example  had  been  followed  by  tbe  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  had  not 
only  con6ded  to  the  Society  the  celebrated  collection  of  gems,  which  for 
some  time  hod  been  deposited  at  the  Kensington  Museum,  but  bad  also 
permitted  tlie  precious  parure  to  be  exhibited,  set  with  antique  gems,  and 
prepared  for  the  Countess  Granville  on  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  in  1857.     The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  other  distin- 

voL,  xvm,  8  B  ^ 
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guiehed  collectors  h&d,  moreover,  enriched  this  unique  exempUficadsn  of 
ancient  Art. 

The  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit  resd  a  Memoir  on  Circular  Churches,  illustr&ted 
bjr  a  large  aeries  of  his  beautiful  drawings,  representiog  examples  exftmiued 
during  a  recent  continental  tour.     (Printed  in  this  Tolume,  p.  101.) 

The  special  subject  of  the  occasion  was  then  brought  before  the  meeting 
hj  Mr.  Eduukd  Watbrtoh,  F.S.  A.,  who  delivered  the  following  Discoutae: — 

Wj  object  is  to  endesTour  briefly  to  bring  before  the  Institute  the  Histoty 
of  Gem  Bograring,  as  illustrated  bj  llie  priceless  examples  which  are 
now  displayed.  As  I  presume  that  there  may  be  some  present  on  this 
occasion  to  whom  the  subject  is  not  familiar,  it  may  be  desirable  to  offer  a 
few  preliminsry  reniarlta,  without,  however,  entering  into  dry  details  aud 
technical  explanations. 

The  study  of  Glyptics  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  it  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  affirm  iJiat  there  are  few  remains  of  art  which  combine  so  maoy 
claims  for  our  interest  and  admiration.  For  ws  bare  the  intrinsic  ralue 
and  beauty  of  the  material,  the  exquisite  artistic  efforts  thereon  displayed, 
as  well  as  the  imporCaace  of  the  subject  for  the  illustration  of  ancient 
History  and  Art.  Gems,  minute  objects  in  themselves,  prove  the  marrellous 
skill  of  the  ancient  engraTers,  and  show,  that  with  the  cultivation  of  Arts, 
the  human  figure  was  ever  considered  the  type  of  beauty  and  perfection, 
and  that  it  was  the  aim  of  the  engravers  to  reproduce  ibe  figure  in  proper 
anatomical  proportions. 

A  recent  writer  thus  expresses  himself : — 

"  Of  all  the  remaining  monuiuents  of  ancient  Art  which  hare  been  a 
source  of  universal  aud  unmixed  delight,  admiration,  and  instruction,  to 
successive  ages,  there  are  none  so  various  in  their  objects,  so  pleasing  in 
their  contemplation,  and  so  useful  in  their  study,  as  the  engraved  gems  and 
seal  rings  of  the.  ancients.  They  have  preserved  in  palpable,  durable,  and 
almost  living  characters,  the  images  and  attributes  of  Uie  ancient  mythology, 
and  the  features,  condtiions,  and  adventures  of  the  most  illustrious  per- 
sonages. They  exhibit  the  most  curious  details  of  ancient  cusioros  and 
religious  ceremonies  ;  often  ingenious  and  moral  allegories,  displaying  a 
rich  and  chaste  imagiuation."  They  throw  a  strong  and  clear  light  upon 
every  part  of  Greek  and  Roman  Archieology.  The  sacrifices  aud  other 
religious  ceremonies  of  Greece  and  Rome,  their  games,  fettirals,  processions, 
dresses,  warfare  ;  in  short,  all  their  habits  and  customs,  whether  religious, 
civil,  or  military,  derive  from  these  sculptures  an  illustration  more  ready  and 
more  real  than  any  which  verbal  criticism  or  conjectural  commentary  can 
afford.  Critics,  therefore,  and  commentators  have  had  recourse  to  the 
figured  and  letiered  gems  to  supply  explanation,  and  to  remove  obscurity. 
From  these  sources  History,  Mythology,  and  Allegory  have  received 
verifications  in  matters  of  fact,  and  elucidation  in  matters  of  fable,  whilst  s 
livelier  interest  has  been  given  to  the  biographies  of  imperial,  royal,  and 
noble  personages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  also  to  the  lives  of  their  philoso- 
phers and  poets,  their  heroes  and  their  statesmen,  by  reason  of  the  portraits 
vrhich  have  been  so  faithfully  and  expressively  recorded  upon  the  im- 
perishable gem.  It  is,  indeed,  in  reference  to  this  lost  quality  of  the 
gem  that  its  value  is  so  manifest,  for,  while  the  greatest  works  of  the 
painters,  sculptors,  and  even  architects,  have  ceased  to  exist,  or  remain 
only  in  part,  the  stubborn  material  on  which  the  engraver  wrought,  bade 
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deSance  to  the  hand  of  time,  and  the  centuries  irhich  have  despoiled  the 
Parthenon  of  ita  beauty,  trliich  have  Bwept  anay  into  tradition  t)ie 
sublime  efforts  of  Apelles,  and  spared  not  the  marble  of  Phidias  or 
Praiilclea,  hare  had  do  power  to  work  injury  to  the  delicate  and  costly 
productions  of  Pyrgoteles,  Apollonidea,  and  Cneius. 

At  tbe  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  the  statues  of  gold  and 
■ilrer  were  melted  down,  but  the  gems  could  be  turned  to  no  utilitarian 
purpose,  and  consequently  escaped  destruction.  Hence,  vrhilat  Count 
Claroc,  the  accomplished  French  archteologist,  was  unable  to  trace  th« 
eiiatence  of  more  than  about  3000  antique  statues  in  Europe— excluding 
all  under  two  feet  in  height — it  has  been  reckoned  that  in  the  public 
museums,  and  in  the  collections  of  different  private  amateurs,  there  are 
about  SO.OOO  antique  gems. 

History  ioformB  us  that  collections  of  gems  were  made  in  ancient  days — 
if  we  may  accept  the  term  durrvXio^Jo;  as  intended  to  imply  a  collection  of 
gems  set  in  rings.  Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus,  had  one  ;  this  was  carried 
to  Rome  after  his  defeat  by  Pompey,  and  dedicated  to  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Scaurua,  the  stepson  of  Sylia,  was  the  first  Roman 
collector  of  gems  ;  Julius  Ccesar,  according  to  Pliny,  gave  his  collection, 
contained  in  six  annulorum  thecm,  to  the  Temple  of  Venus  Yictrix,  and 
Usrcellus  dedicated  his  Dactyliotlieca  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo. 

At  the  Renaissance,  when  eicaTstions  began  to  he  made,  multitudes  of 
gems  were  disinterred.  At  this  time  their  beauty  and  value  were  duly 
appreciated  by  men  of  letters  and  the  patrons  and  lovers  of  Art,  and 
collections  began  to  be  formed.  Petrarch  was  among  the  first  to  arrange  a 
Dactjliotheca,  and  after  him  Lorenzo  dei  Medici  not  only  formed  an  im- 
portant collection,  but  established  a  "  Schola  Glyptographica"  at  Florence, 
for  the  especial  study  of  gems  and  gem  engraving.  Leonardo  Augustino, 
in  his  treatise  on  antique  gems,  does  not  fail  to  draw  attention  to  the 
influence  which  they  had  on  the  ptunters  and  sculptors  of  this  period. 
"  Gems,"  he  says,  "  are  most  highly  prized  in  this  our  age ;  not  only  by 
reason  of  the  consent  and  approval  of  learned  men,  but  on  account  of  the 
praises  bestowed  upon  them  by  painters  and  sculptors,  for  Raffaele,  Michael 
Angelo,  Giulio  Romano,  and  Polidoro,  discovered  in  the  minute  Ishours  of  the 
Uttle  gem,  some  of  the  grandest  and  most  important  principles  of  their  art." 

From  Italy,  the  revived  taste  for  gema  extended  to  other  countries  of 
Europe  ;  hence  we  find  that  wealthy  amateurs  who  visited  Rome  in  the 
conturiea  subsequent  to  the  revival  of  Art  did  not  neglect  the  opportunity 
of  securing  vduable  examples  of  the  glyptic  art ;  it  was  this  taste  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Praun  Collection,  and  those  of  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  and  Earl  of  Besborough,  now  united  together  in  the  Marlborough 
Cabinet.  With  these  may  he  cited  also  the  splendid  collection  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  and  some  others  of  less  importance. 

The  early  history  nf  gem  engraving  is  hid  in  the  shade  of  antiquity  ; 
and  there  is  no  record  whence  it  derived  its  origin :  certain  it  is  that 
the  art  was  practised  by  tbe  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  at  a  very  early 
period.  It  is  probable  that  gem  engraving  owed  its  origin  to  the  seal, 
as  I  have  stated  on  a  former  occasion  that  rings  owed  their  origin  to  tbe 
facility  and  security  which  the;  afforded  of  carrying  about  the  seal. 

In  tbe  large  assemblage  of  antique  gems  now  displayed,  there  are  re- 
markable examples  of  every  period ; — the  Egyptian  scarab  with  its  hard  stiff 
design ;—  the  Assyrian  and  Babyltmian  cylinders ; — the  Phtenicio-Baby Ionian 
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BOklB; — the  earl;  Greek  and  Etruscan  Searabsi;— the  later  bntB^llanbaic 
Gi-eek  signet — the  gems  of  the  finest  period  of  Greece  aiid  Rome  ; — and 
again  the  rude  specimens  of  the  decUniog  period  of  Rome  ; — then  Saasaoian 
and  Gnostic  intsgli,  and  a  few  oiarnples  of  BjEantine  art;  some  also  of  the 
niediffival  period,  and  many  important  ones  of  the  renaissance. 

Mr.  King  sajB,*  that  without  aoj  dispute,  the  Egyptian  Scarabs  are  the 
earliest  muuumente  of  glyptic  art  in  eiistence.  These  Beetle-stones  were 
of  religious  import  with  the  Egyptians,  because  the  beetle  was  considered 
to  be  the  symbol  of  the  sun  from  the  fact  of  its  laying  its  eggs,  and  then 
rolling  them  up  in  a  halt.  Egyptian  gems  are  extremely  rude,  and  only 
attempt  the  representation  of  Hieroglyphics,  till  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies, 
wliich  presents  some  splendid  eiamples  of  Gneco-Egyptian  Art.  Unfor- 
tunately one  of  the  Buest  gems  of  this  period,  a  brown  Sard,  formerly  in  the 
llerz  Collection,  has  gone  to  enrich  a  fureigu  collection.  (Figured  in  King's 
Gems,  p.  115.) 

Mr.  King  says,  with  truth,  that  it  is  impossible  todistingnish  gems  of  iha 
archaic  period  of  Greek  Art  from  those  of  the  Etruscan.  There  is  howerer 
this  peculiar  feature,  that  there  is  no  middle  class  of  work  between  the 
i-udo  design,  almost  entirely  executed  with  the  drill,  and  the  engravings  of 
the  uicest  finish.  The  former  offer  caricatures  of  men  and  animals  ;  the 
latter  almost  always  give  subjects  from  the  Greek  Mythology.  And  it 
appears  probable  that  whilst  the  Etruscans  supplied  the  Athenians  with 
every  kind  of  ornamental  article  in  bronse,  Greece  furnished  the  best  gem 
engra7er8,  and  the  engravings  on  many  Etruscan  Scarabtei  are  evidently  of 
Greek  work.  The  Etruscan  gems  may  be  divided  into  four  periods  ;  1, 
The  Archaic  ;  2,  The  Etruscan  proper ;  3,  The  Hellenic,  in  which  the 
influence  of  the  Greek  School  was  introduced  by  Demaratus  into  Italy ;  and 
4,  The  Decadence.  Nothing  shows  more  cleariy  the  affinity  of  Etraria  to 
Egypt  than  the  Scarabtei.  Those  of  Egypt  are  generally  fair  representa- 
tions of  the  beetle  ;  whereas  the  Etruscan  are  exaggerated  tn  height 
These  were  extensively  worn  in  necklaces  and  rings,  and  other  omanients. 
Etruscan  Camei  are  of  the  very  highest  rarity,  unless  we  consider  the 
Scarabs  as  Camei.  My  friend,  Sig.  A,  Castcllani,  has  brought  from  Rome  a 
necklace,  a  copy  of  an  Etruscan  original,  and  set  with  genuine  Scarabtei. 
It  is  eihibited  by  his  kind  permission  on  the  present  occasion. 

With  the  Greeks,  signets  were  of  such  importance  that  Solon,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  their  being  forged,  passed  a  law  that  no  engraver  was  to 
keep  the  impression  of  a  gem  which  he  had  cut.  It  is  uncertun  when 
gems  were  first  worn  in  Greece.  Heineccius,  quoting  Pausanias  in  reference 
to  the  ring  of  Polycrates,  is  of  opinion  that  intagti  were  not  mounted 
prior  to  the  sixty-second  Olympiad  [c.  B.C.  532)  ;  hut  it  seems  to  be 
doubtful  whether  the  emerald  with  which  .it  was  set,  was  engraved  or  not, 
for  Tbeudorus  the  Samiau  is  simply  recorded  to  have  chased  the  ring.  No 
gems  of  the  Fhidian  period  nre  positively  known  to  exist,  but  Miiller  thiokt 
that  occasionally  gems  may  be  found  with  a  coniposition  and  trealmsDt 
of  form  which  correspond  with  the  Phidian  Sculptures.  The  Grecian 
Sovereigns  appear  to  have  had  their  "engravers  in  ordinary,"  for  Fyr- 
goteles^  was  appointed  by  Alexander,  alone  to  execute  his  portraits  in  gems, 

'  King's  Antique  QemB,  p.  113.  CollBclion,  a  rod  sard— "Tlw  DionwdB, 

'A   renmrkabie    proiluolion  of   this      Master  of  the  Pallmlium." 
zrtiat  Jaaj  ba  cited  in  tLe  Uevoiuliiie 
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just  ts  Apelles  aod  LjeippuB,  in  marble.  With  his  age  bej^ns  the  series  of 
Mtnei,  tlie  earlteet  known  being  the  Odescalchi  sardonyx  of  Ptolemy  and 
Berenice,  evidenllj  a  contemporarj  work  (King's  Antique  Geme,  p>  193) 
(c.  B.C.  247).  Id  tbe  Bevonahire  collection  is  a  fragment  by  Apollonides, 
wbich  was  sold  to  the  Duke  by  StoBch  for  1000  guineas.  (Lippert,  ii. 
1032  ;  Winck.  Cat.  546).  Its  v^ue  consists  in  the  fact  that  Jiis  name  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny. 

The  Assyrian  and  Persian  cylinders  from  their  peculiar  form  appear  to 
bare  been  worn  by  a  string  tied  to  the  wrist.  They  occur  of  rarious  size,  and 
are  sotnetimes  found  mounted  as  rings,  but  these  are  mostly  of  the  EgyptisD 
period.  The  subjects  they  generally  represent  are  sacrifices,  or  combats 
between  a  man  and  a  monstrous  beast,  probably  typical  of  the  contest  of 
good  and  evil  principles — the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Persian  religion. 
In  the  museum  at  Alnwick  Castle  a  cylinder  is  preserred,  as  I  am  informed, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Oeirtesea  I.,  1740,  b.c,  and  thus  may  sheir 
their  use  with  the  Egyptians  to  hate  been  earlier  than  with  the  Babylonians. 
These  Cylinders  may  be  dirided,  according  to  Mr.  Layard,  into  four 
elsMes.  I.  The  Early  Assyrian,  which  are  generally  of  serpentine,  and 
correspond  in  subject  and  in  style  with  the  most  ancient  bas-reliefs  of 
Ninroud.  2.  The  Lower  Assyrian,  of  the  time  of  Sbalmaneser  and  bis 
Buccessore,  and  occur  of  Tarioua  stones.  That  of  Sennacherib,  now  pre- 
serTcd  in  the  firitish  Museum,  is  of  Amazon  stone,  the  iAtuglio  being  oF 
the  most  minute  description.  Of  this  class  the  usual  subjects  are  the 
Torious  gods  auit  their  worshippers.  3.  The  pure  Babylonian,  which  are 
much  more  common  than  the  two  other  classes.  They  bear  sficred  figures, 
and  have  legends  in  the  Babylonian  cuneiform  character,  containing  the 
name  of  the  owner  and  his  pation  god.  4.  The  latest  of  all,  the  Persian, 
with  legends  ia  the  Achiemenian  cuneiform.  Of  this  class  is  the  signet  of 
Darius,  in  green  calcedooy,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  (King's  Antique 
Gems,  pp.  125, 129.)  Cylinders  went  out  of  use  on  the  Macedonian  Conquest. 
In  Sicily  and  in  Magna  GrKcia  gem  engraving,  like  the  cognate  art  of 
die  sinking — in  fact  the  art  in  the  colonies  even  surpassed  the  productions 
of  the  mother  country — attained  the  highest  perfection  ;  and  most  of  the 
finest  gems  in  our  collections  show,  by  the  identity  of  their  style,  that  they 
proceed  from  the  same  hand  that  cut  the  coin  dies  for  the  mintage  of  the 
same  cities.  The  Romans  appear  to  have  learnt  the  art  of  gem  engraving 
from  the  Etruscans.  The  earliest  signets  were  cut  upon  the  metal  itself ; 
then  gems  were  introduced',  and  seem  to  have  been  mounted  both  in  gold. 
in  silver,  and  in  iron.  I  should  observe,  that  in  Rome  the  use  of  the  gold 
ring  was  restricted  to  certain  privileged  classes,  and  was  made  the  subject 
of  very  stringent  laws.  The  early  Roman  intagli  are  deeper  cut  than 
those  of  Greek  and  Imperial  workiQansbip.  It  was  under  Augustus  that 
gem  engraving  attained  its  highest  perfection,  and  more  especially  in  the 
deportment  of  portraits.  Under  the  patronage  of  Mtecenas  flourished  Dios- 
corides,  Solon,  Aulus,  Gnaeus,  of  Greece,  attracted  to  the  metropolis  of  the 
world,  most  probably,  as  offering  the  most  promising  field  for  their  genius. 
This  is  also  eminently  the  age  of  camei,  whether  portraits,  groups,  or  single 
figures  ;  and  to  the  time  of  Severus  inclusive  it  may  be  said  that  the  best 
works  of  the  Roman  school  are  cameo  portraits  of  the  emperors  aud  their 
relations.* 

The  devices  engraved  on  the  smaller  gems,  which  were  set  in  rmgs,  com- 


*  King  on  Qbois,  p.  ilii. 
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preliend  ever?  possible  subject.  SometimeB  they  were  gtrbitnry  ;  Bome- 
times.  Again,  they  were  engraved  iiith  figures  of  divinities,  or  with  some 
mythological  or  palestrio  representation  ;  or,  again,  with  some  fact  or  deed 
connected  with  the  personal  or  sncestral  history  of  the  wearer.  Thos 
Uiccenas  wore  *  frog  engraved  on  his  ring ;  Julias  Csesar  had  a  Venns 
Victrix,  clai|Ding  to  be  descended  from  the  goddess  ;  this  device  was  adopted 
by  his  partisans.  Mr.  Rhodes  informs  me  that  there  are  in  the  Praun  Collec- 
tion above  twenty  gems  with  this  subject.  Sylla's  ring  bore  the  surrender 
of  Jugurtha  ;  Pompey's  had  three  trophies,  in  reference  to  his  victories  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Augustus  at  first  sealed  with  a  spbim,  then 
with  the  portrait  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  lastly  with  hia  own,  the  work 
of  DioBcorides.     (Ancient  Gems,  p.  318.) 

Others  wore  the  portruta  of  their  ancestors  or  friends.  Publius  Lentnlns 
used  that  of  hia  grandfather.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus,  younger  son  of 
the  great  Africanus,  wore  the  portrait  of  hia  father.  He  was  the  degenerate 
son  of  an  illustrious  sire  ;  and  on  one  occasion  the  people  gave  eipreaaion 
of  their  disgust  by  depriving  hiro  of  his  ring,  saying  that  he  was  unworthy 
to  wear  the  portrait  of  so  great  a  man.  I  may  observe  that  the  signet  of 
Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  Sorbatus  is  believed  to  be  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Enrt  of  Beverley. 

Some  privileged  Romans  were  allowed  to  use  the  portrait  of  the 
Emperor  ;  hut  this  favor  was  occasionally  attended  with  inconvenience. 

Any  one  who  has  resided  at  Rome  knows  how,  after  every  shower  of  run, 
or  whenever  a  piece  of  ground  has  been  dug  orer,  fresh  ring-gems  are 
constantly  brought  to  light :  the  fashion  of  wearing  ornaments  of  this  class 
was  often  carried  by  the  Romans  to  an  extravagant  excess ;  Martial  telle  us, 
that  a  certain  Charinus  wore  no  leas  than  sixty  rings,  and,  what  is  still 
more  wonderful,  he  loved  to  sleep  in  them.  Seneca  observes  that  in  his 
time  rings  were  worn  upon  every  joint. 

In  the  fifth  century  Roman  gem  engraving  entirety  vanished  ;  its  lost 
traces  fading  away  in  the  profusion  of  ill-cut  and  worse  designed  Abrazidisn 
gema  and  Gnostic  amulets. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  the  subject  to  mention,  that  vases  were  in  use 
amongst  the  Romans,  which  may  be  regarded  as  huge  camel,  being 
entirely  covered  with  subjects  in  relief,  such  as  the  famous  agate  careie- 
num.  given  by  Charles  the  Simple  to  the  Abbey  of  St,  Denys  ;  it  ia  now  in 
the  Bibliotheque  Imp^iale.  (King's  Gems,  p.  193.)  Ur.  Webb  exhibits  on 
the  present  occasion  two  vases  of  that  date,  but  without  subjects  in  relict 
It  should  be  remembered  that  at  the  Renaissance  these  vases  were  extensively 
mode  of  crystal,  and  fine  specimens  are  preserved  in  the  Uffiii  at  Florence. 

Whilst  the  art  of  gem  engraving  was  declining  at  Rome,  it  had  taken 
refuge  under  the  protection  of  the  young  and  vigorous  monarchy  of  Perua, 
where,  together  with  the  revival  of  the  Aehtemenian  dynaaty  and 
religion  in  the  third  century,  its  productions  had  come  again  into  as  general 
request  as  during  the  ages  preceding  the  Macedonian  Conquest,  which 
have  left  us  such  stores  of  cylinders  and  Assyrian  seals.  During  the  four 
centuries  of  the  revived  Persian  empire,  abundant  memorials  of  their 
sovereigns  and  their  religion  have  been  left  to  us  on  goms,  rudely  engrared, 
but  still  far  less  so  than  the  contemporary  monuments  of  effete  western 
civilisation.  Barbarous  as  is  the  style  of  moat  of  these  intagli,  aaya  Mr. 
King,  and  coarsely  as  the  lines  are  sunk  into  the  stones,  there  is  a  force  and 
individuality  of  expression  about  many  of  them,  which  display  the  engraver's 
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appreciation  of  the  true  principlea  of  his  art.  This  class  contioued  dowa 
to  tbe  MahoDiraedan  Conquest  in  the  seventh  century,  aod  then  suddenly 
csme  to  an  end  with  the  dynasty.'  Their  place  is  taken  by  the  only  forms  per- 
mitted by  the  religion  of  their  conquerors— elegant  Cufic  inscriptions,  arranged 
in  cyphers,  wrought  in  a  curt  and  precise  manuer  upon  the  choicest  stones. 

The  Byzantines  continued  to  practise  the  art  of  geiu  cutting,  with  indifFer- 
eat  success,  for  some  ages,  but  at  the  end  of  the  elcTenth  century  it  had 
completely  declined  eren  at  Constantinople.  Some  few  gems  of  the  middle 
ages  hare  been  spured  to  us,  but  their  execution  is  of  the  rudest  form. 
The  signets — which  were  as  much  required  as  ever — were  either  seals  of 
utetal,  ur  else  antique  intagli  set  in  rings,  haring  their  subjects  interpreted 
in  a  religious  sense,  and  legends  added  around  the  betel  to  set  forth  tbia 
novel  iuterpretatiou.  Thus  the  monks  of  Durham  used  a  Jupiter  Tooans 
for  the  Caput  Sancti  Oswaldi,  Pepin  sealed  with  an  Indian  Bacchus,  and 
Charlemagne  with  a  Serapis,  Numerous  antique  gems  appear  on  mediiDval 
shrines  nnd  other  objects:  and  in  the  Arclieeologia,  vol.  xii.,  p  44tf,  there 
is  given,  from  Harl,  MS.  80,  a  very  curious  list  of  gems  which  from  their 
subjects  were  held  te  possess  peculiar  talismanic  properties. 

The  glyptic  art  reappeared  in  Italy  in  tbe  fifteenth  century,  but,  accord- 
ing to  Vasari,  it  was  not  until  tbe  reigns  of  Popes  Martin  V.,  1447,  and 
Paul  II.,  1464,  that  its  productions  were  of  any  merit.  In  the  space,  bow- 
ever,  of  a  single  lifetime,  it  attained  to  its  second  maturity,  rivalling  its 
ancient  parent  in  beauty  and  skill :  Lorenzo  dei  Medici  and  his  son  Pietro 
were  both  passionate  admirers  of  ancient  gems,  and  formed  those  collections 
which  now  constitute  one  of  the  chief  attractions  in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence. 
To  bis  capital  he  invited  the  best  artists  of  the  day  ;  here  he  established, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  a  school  for  gem  engraving  ;  and  in  this  school  was 
nurtured  Giovanni,  sumamed  delle  Corniole,  who,  says  Labarte,  must  be 
considered  as  tbe  first  restorer  of  glyptics ;  be  had  soon  a  rival  in  tbe 
Uilanese  Pomenlco,  who  received  tbe  name  of  jDe'  Catnei. 

The  siiteenth  century  is  tlie  most  flourishing  epoch  of  the  art  Among 
many  engravers  who  rendered  it  illustrious  Giovanni  Bcrnardi  del  Castel- 
Bolognese,  Valerio  Vicentitio,  Nazaro  of  Verona,  Cesati,  Caraglio  of 
Verona,  and  Anichini  of  Ferrarn,  may  be  named  as  the  most  celebrated. 
Uatteo  del  Nassaro  accompanied  Cellini  to  France  in  the  suite  of  Francis 
I.,  and  carried  into  that  country  a  taste  for  gem  engraving.    (King,  p.  263.) 

Valerio  Belli,  II  Vicentiuo,  to  whom  portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth  are  often 
ascribed,  died  in  1546,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  executed  them.  He 
was  celebrated  for  bis  large  intagli  on  crystal.  Tbe  wars  of  the  seventeenth 
eeotury  were  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  gem  engraving  ; 
but  the  eighteenth  brought  with  it  a  great  improvement  in  both  the  branches 
of  gem  engraving,  and  more  particularly  in  the  works  in  intaglio.  Tbe 
great  difference  to  he  remarked  between  the  style  of  tbe  artists  of  this  time, 
and  the  best  works  of  the  cinque-cento  is  this — the  latter  did  not  Mrviloly 
copy  the  antique,  but  borrowed  its  subjects,  and  treated  them  in  its  own 
peculiar  manner,  and  that  with  a  spirit  and  liveliness  that  brought  forth 
really  original  works,  bearing  the  stamp  of  their  era  upon  themselves  ;  and 
hence  valuable  historically  as  monuments  of  a  particular  period  of  Art. 

*  Of  tliii  claiB,  I  may  refer  to  tbe 
Amethygl  head  of  Sapor  1.  set  in   the 
combof  the  Devombirepantre.     See  Ibe       av.  uov. 
dwcriptire  oat^logue  b;  Ur.  C.  F.  Uau-  _, 
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But  the  CDgrftTers  of  the  last  oenturj'  totallj  disclaimed  all  originality,  cod- 
tenting  themselTes  for  the  moit  paK  with  makiog  repeated  copies  of  certain 
farooua  gems,  and  placing  their  highest  ambition  in  the  abilitj  to  pass  off 
their  oiTD  work  upon  uDBuspicious  amateurs  as  boqiq  recent  disooTery  of 
nndoubted  antiquity.  Almost  the  only  one  te  be  exempted  from  this  charge, 
Mr.  King  obaerTes,  is  the  chief  of  tlie  list,  John  Pichler,  to  whom  may  be 
added  in  some  instances  Natter  and  Rega ;  although  the  two  latter  did 
engrare  and  pUB  off  many  gema  as  antiques,  which  still  rank  as  such, 
in  many  a  noble  cabinet.  This  may  truly  be  styled  the  age  of  forgeries  of 
all  kinds  and  degrees  ;  the  adding  false  names  to  genuine  antiques,  the 
retouching  the  ruder  gems  of  ancient  cngraTers,  the  making  pastes  te  such 
perfectitm  that  when  prepared  as  doublets  the;  may  deceive  the  most 
experienced  eye.  It  is  this  period  that  has  thrown  so  muefa  uncertainlj 
into  the  study  of  gems,  and  has  rendered  the  decision  as  to  the  genuine- 
nese  of  a  fine  intaglio,  if  judged  of  by  the  work  alone,  irreepecUve 
of  mineralogtcal  considerations,  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  for  the 
archieologist,  however  much  attention  he  may  have  giren  to  this  particular 
subject.  Sirletti,  Costanxi,  Ant.  Pichler,  and  a  boat  of  others,  little 
inferior  to  them  as  copyists  of  the  antique  manner,  all  pursued  this  most 
lucrative  trade,  and  have  left  behind  them  an  infinite  number  of  such  fabri- 
cations to  perplex  future  oosaoisseurs.  It  may  be  asserted  with  truth, 
that  for  e«erj  gem  of  any  note,  full  a  dozen  copies  ore  in  circulation,  and 
often  so  close  is  the  imitation  as  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  original  itself. 
The  larger  intagli,  especially  the  Iniperial  portraits,  have  beeu  the  most 
exposed  to  these  fraudulent  reproductions.  This  abundance  of  counterfcita, 
and  the  discredit  brought  upon  the  critical  knowledge  of  colleotora  by  their 
admission  into  some  of  the  ohoieest  cabinets  formed  during  this  period,  msy 
be  assigned  as  the  chief  causes  of  the  sudden  decline  of  the  taste  for 
gems  during  the  present  century. 

Of  the  few  English  gem  engrarers  who  attained  any  celebrity  may  be 
named  Brown,  Wray,  Merchant,  and  Buroh.  They  worked  in  int&glio,  and 
their  gems,  though  fine  and  correctly  drawn,  are  nevertheless  much  inferiiM- 
to  those  of  the  contemporary  Italiaa  school,  the  best  of  whom,  Pietracd, 
survived  till  the  last  few  years.  With  bim  and  Girometti  at  Rome,  the  art 
may  be  said  to  hare  expired,  as  far  as  regards  the  execution  of  works  dis- 
playing equal  genius  and  commanding  similar  prices  with  the  chefs  d'ceuire 
of  painting  and  sculpture,     (King's  Antique  Gems,  pp.  zlvii.  xWiii.) 

But  a  young  and  highly-gifted  artist  has  arisen,  who  is  taming  his  alien- 
tion  to  gem  engraving  in  cameo.  Hitherto  success  has  attended  his  efforts, 
and  1  may  be  permitted  to  bear  a  tribute  to  the  merits  of  my  friend  Siguw 
Luigi  Saulini,  by  expressing  a  hope  that  his  name  may  hereafter  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  perfection  of  gem  engrartng  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  is  impossible  to  descant  upon  any  individual  gem  in  the  exhibition  now 
exhibited.  I  will  only  observe  that  it  is  as  remarkable  for  the  stwies  u 
for  the  subjects  represented.  The  Romans  possessed  the  art  of  engravii^ 
every  atone  except  the  diamond.  This  they  set  uncut,  as  a  ring  in  my  own 
collection  will  prove.  But  in  the  sixteenlh  century  Giacomo  TreEEi  suoMeded 
in  engraving  the  arms  of  Charles  V.  on  a  diamond,  and  ihrougb  Uie  kind- 
ness of  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Roskell,  we  have  been  enabled  to  produce  tTO 
engraved  diamonds  in  this  exhibition. 

You  will,  I  hope,  kindly  bear  with  me,  whilst  I  take  a  retrospective 
glance  at  one  particular  class. 

..Cookie 
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Thej  are  the  gems  which  present  miniaturo  copies  of  celebrated  statues, 
wliich  liare  long  been  lost  or  destrojeJ;  qb  for  eiaiiiple,  the  Apoxjomenos 
of  Callicratea,  irhich  was  pronounced  to  be  the  model  uf  statuary  in  broiiie, 
is  alloired  bj  archeologieta  to  have  been  the  original  of  tlie  intaglio  of 
an  Athlete  using  the  strigil  in  the  Marlborough  CoUeclion.  The  Apollo, 
holding  the  fore-ieet  of  a  stag  (in  the  Praun  Collection),  is  supposed  bj  Mr. 
King  ta  be  a  copy  of  the  brouie  group  bj  the  early  sculptor  Canachus, 
which  was  accounted  the  chief  uruauicut  in  the  Didyiueon  at  Atlicus.  lu 
the  aame  collection  there  is  au  intnglio  in  red  jasper,  on  which  is  a  copy  of 
the  Tyche,  or  female  genius  of  Antioch,  hy  Eutyches;  tliere  are  slau 
•eTeral  copies  of  statues,  or  parts  of  statues,  still  iu  existence.  And  the 
moat  ioterebting  class  of  gems  are  those  inscribed  with  artists*  names,  of 
which  there  are  numeroua  examples  in  the  collection  now  brought  together,  fur 
instance,  in  the  Marlborough  Collection,  the  Cupid  and  Psyclie  of  Trypbon, 
the  Minerva  of  Eutycbes,  the  Herculea  of  Admon,  the  Faun  of  Nico> 
maehus,  and  the  Diomede  and  Ulysses  of  Felix  the  freeduiau  of  Calpuniius 
Sevems. 

In  the  Devonshire  Collection  there  is  the  Diomede  of  Dioscorides,  the 
fragment  of  a  Cow  by  Apollonides,  the  Victory,  and  Meleager  and  Ata- 
lanta,  by  Sostratus,  the  Ueroulea  of  Anteros,  and  others.  In  the  Collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Rhodes,  the  Uiecenas  of  Apolloiiius,  liie  Melpomene  of  Mycon, 
the  Faun  of  Koinos,  the  Ceres  of  Aulus,  &,e. 

In  coucjusion,  it  is  my  agreeable  duty  to  acknowledge  with  hearty  thanks 
the  kind  assistance  I  have  eiperieuced  from  my  friend  Mr.  Khodea  in 
preparing  the  notices  of  glyptic  art.  Mr,  King's  valuable  book  haa  also 
been  constantly  a  source  of  valuable  information,  of  which  1  have  gratefully 
availed  myself,  in  endeavouring  to  bring  before  you  an  outline  of  the  subject 
which  that  accomplished  antiquary  has  placed  before  us  in  so  attractive  an 

Lord  Talbot,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  special  acknowledgment  to  the  Duke 
of  Marlborongh  and  olber  distinguished  exbibitors,  expressed  his  high  sense 
of  the  favor  and  generous  confidence  shown  tovrarda  the  Institute  by  the  pos- 
seasors  of  the  treasures  entrusted  now  to  the  Society.  The  collection,  more 
especially,  preserved  at  Bieuheim  Palace,  and  which  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough might  Justly  regard  as  one  of  the  most  precious  pussessions  of  his 
stately  inheritance,  must  be  viewed  with  singular  interest,  as  a  monument 
of  the  taste  and  discernment  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  early  patrons  of  Art 
in  our  country,  the  great  Earl  of  Arundel.  The  cordial  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  also  due  to  Mr.  Waterton,  for  a  discourse,  in  which  he  bad  very  ably 
initialed  his  audience  into  the  mysteries  of  Glyptic  Art. 

9nttquU{i«  anil  tmariM  at  ^tt  ffirtdbitt)). 
We  regret  that  it  is  impracticable  to  offer  any  suitable  record  of  the 
unique  assemblage  of  integli,  cumei,  and  precious  productions  of  art  of  all 
periods,  so  liberally  contributed  in  aid  of  the  special  purpose  proposed  by 
tbc  Institute.  The  exhibition,  which  had  been  opened  to  the  members 
and  their  friends  on  June  5th,  was  prolonged  until  the  12th,  and  upwards 
of  5000  visitors  availed  themselves  of  the  opportuuity  of  examining  the 
choice  works  of  ancient  and  medieval  Art,  of  which  only  a  small  portion 
bad  ever  before  been  submitted  to  public  inspection.  On  the  evening  of  June 
8lh,  H.R.U.  the  late  lamented  Pbimci!  Consukt,  the  Patron  of  the  Institute, 
with  Prince  Louis  of  Ilesse,  and  attended  by  Lieut.-Cul.  the  lion,  D.  de 
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Ro9,  honored  the  Society  vith  a  visit.  The  Prince,  with  gracious  con- 
eideration,  was  pleased  to  signify  Ilia  desire  that  the  collections  of  gems  in 
poSBession  of  tlie  Qceen  at  Windsor  Castle  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
Institute  for  exhibition.  Through  this  unexpected  favor  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty,  at  the  instance  of  the  Prince,  a  most  Taluable  accession  of 
gems  was  added  to  the  series,  consisting  of  about  300  specimens,  including 
amongst  numerous'  antiques,  the  rerj  large  cameo  supposed  to  be  a  por- 
trait of  the  younger  Constanline ;  also  costly  mediteTal  jewels  and  royal 
relics  of  great  interest ;  a  signet  ring  set  with  a  portrait  of  Louis  XII.,  on 
ruby  ;  the  exquisite  signet  ring  of  Charles  I.,  possibly  by  Simon  ;  ^e  ring 
of  Charles  II.  when  Prince  of  Wales  ;  cameo  portraits  of  Henry  VIII., 
lldward  VI. ;  Philip  1 1.,  probably  by  Jacopo  da  Trezzo ;  Queen  Elisabeth ; 
Mary,  Quoeii  of  Scots ;  Lady  Jane  Grey  :  and  other  glyptic  rarities  of  in- 
estimable worth.  Of  this  Royal  Collection  comprising,  with  objects  of 
interest  of  the  more  ancient  possesaions  of  tho  crown,  the  collection  acqnired 
by  Qeorge  III.,  a  description  has  been  prepared  by  the  talented  author  of 
the  recent  work  on  Antique  Gems,  the  Rer.  C.  W.  King,  and  it  will  be 
given  hereafter. 

We  have  also  been  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  King  for  descriptive 
notices  of  the  Marlborough  cabinet,  the  most  striking  feature  doubtless  of 
the  exhibition  which  had  been  originated  through  the  generous  encourage- 
ment of  the  noble  possessor  of  that  priceless  collectjon.  The  accouut  of 
the  Arundel  and  Besborough  gems  will  be  given  subsequently  in  this 
Journal. 

Scarcely  inferior  in  value  and  importance  was  the  large  collection  con- 
tributed by  the  Dceb  of  Devomshire.  His  Grace  most  kindly  sent  not 
only  the  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  gems,  upwards  of  400  in  number, 
which  had  recently  been  deposited  in  the  Kensington  Museum,  but  also  the 
sumptuous  parure  prepared  by  the  late  Buke'a  direction  in  1855,  to  be 
worn  by  the  Countess  of  Granville  at  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  of  Rusua, 
Alexander  II.,  when  the  Earl  Granville  was  present  as  ambassador  extra- 
ordinary. Of  tliis  collection  and  of  the  oarure  an  account  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  King's  Antique  Gems,  pp.  246,  482.  The  latter,  consisting  of  seven 
ornameula,  a  comb,  bandeau,  stomacher,  necklace,  diadem,  coronet,  and  a 
bracelet,  in  which  eighty-eight  gems,  moat  beautiful  in  material  and  valuable 
in  subject,  were  combined  in  enameled  settings  enriched  with  brilliants, 
has  also  been  described  by  Mr.  Hancock,  to  whom  the  execution  of  the 
work  was  entrusted.*  Amongst  the  fine  gems  selected  for  this  unique 
personal  decoration  may  specially  be  noticed  the  famous  amethyst, 
with  the  portrait  intaglio,  which  had  been  attributed  to  Shapur  I.,  of 
the  race  of  the  Sassanides,  a.d.  241—272.  The  inscription,  however, 
in  Pehlevi  characters,  has  now  been  accurately  read  by  Mr.  Thomas,  ani), 
through  his  obliging  information,  we  are  enabled  to  state  that  the  gem 
pourlrays  Bahram  IV.,  son  of  Shapur  It.,  and  here  designated  King  of 
Kemi£n.  This  signet  must  therefore  have  been  in  use  during  Bahram *s 
local  kingship  of  Kermin,  before  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  in 
A.D.  390.  Mr.  King  notices  it  as  the  finest  relic  in  existence  of  later 
Persian  Art.  Of  greater  antiquity  and  a  higher  class  of  Art  are  the  cele- 
brated  Dioraede,   Master  of  the  Palladium,  a  large   red  sard,  with  the 

*  lUustratoiI  and  Descriptive  Catalogua      Jswels,  by  C.  F.  Huneock.     4ti>.,  Wos'.- 
ot  the  oelebrated  Dovonahire  Oems.  &c.      minster,  1857. 
•■ranged  and  mouutod  ss  a  Pariire  of 
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eignitture  of  Dioscouridea  ;  thie  gem  was  purchased  for  lOOOZ. ;  a  superb 
emerald.  Medusa's  head  in  high  relief,  probably  Roman  work ;  a  most 
precious  intaglio  on  ruby,  Venus  and  Oupid  ;  a  cameo,  on  onyx,  considered 
by  Mr.  King  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  antique  camei  in  existence;  the 
Bubject  is  Victory  in  her  ear  ;  also  a  cameo,  supposed  to  pourtray  Tiberius 
and  Drusus,  and  a  remarkable  portrait  of  Tiberius,  having  around  the 
border  au  Arabic  inscription  with  the  name  of  a  Mameluke  prince  of  Cairo, 
about  A.D.  ]  496.  .There  are  also,  in  the  necklace,  a  most  interesting  full-face 
portrait  of  Edward  VI.,  on  sardonyx,  with  the  same  portrut  on  the  reverse 
in  intaglio ;  and  the  celebrated  cameo  of  Elisabeth,  set  in  an  enameled 
locket,  containing  two  faded  miniatures,  by  Uilliard,  of  tlio  Queen  and  the 
Earl  of  Leicester.  The  cameo  may  probably  be  the  work  of  Coldor^,  who 
is  known  to  have  executed  portraits  of  Elizabeth,  but  it  is  ascribed  to 
Valerie  Eelli,  who  died  in  1546,  twelre  years  before  her  accesaioo,  and  who 
never  was  in  Eogloud.  There  is  also  a  cameo  of  the  same  Queen,  by  Coldor^. 
In  tho  case  of  gems,  lately  exhibited  at  Kensington,  are  many  of  singular 
excellence.  Here  is  the  fragment  of  an  intaglio,  with  the  signature 
APOLLONIDBSi- it  represents  a  cow  laying  down;  this  was  sold  by 
Stosch  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  formed  the  collection,  for  1000 
guineas.  The  fame  of  Apollonides  is  mentioned  by  Pliny.  Several  other 
precious  glyptic  relics  are  noticed  b;  Mr.  King,  and  some  of  these  are 
familiar  to  us  through  the  charming  etchings  by  Worlidge,  or  the  rarer 
plates  by  Gosmond.  Hero,  also,  may  bo  noticed  a  very  large  and  massive 
gold  medallion  of  Henry  VIII.,  traditionally  supposed  to  have  been  given  by 
the  king  to  Sir  William  Cavendish,  treasurer  of  his  chamber,  and  much  in 
royal  favor;  wo  are  not  aware,  however,  that  this  tradition  rests  on  any 
authority.  It  is  figured  in  Perry's  English  Medals,  pi.  11;  the  weight  Is 
7o2.  15,dwts.  There  iaachanningoral  crystal,  diam.  about  4inches,  signed 
by  Giovanni  del  Castel  Bolognese  ;  a  lion  hunt :  this  intaglio  is  designated 
by  Mr.  King  a  masterpiece  of  the  period.  The  medallion  of  Hercules  and 
AntffiUH,  by  Cellini,  a  gold  chgaing  appliqu^  on  an  oval  field  of  lapis-lazuli, 
is  one  of  the  most  precious  relics  of  Art  in  the  collection  ;  of  the  process  of 
execution  Cellini  gives  details  in  his  Ori/eceria.  Of  certain  objects  iate- 
resting  in  connection  with  our  own  country,  may  be  noticed  a  characteristic 
cameo  portrait  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  a  bust  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  eridently 
contemporary,  and  in  the  style,  as  Mr.  King  observes,  of  the  famous  Simon, 
but  it  is  not  stated  that  he  ever  worked  in  gems.  A  remarkable  medtteval 
cameo,  of  talismanic  nature  (virtuostu),  may  deserve  mention  ;  it  bears, 
amongst  certain  curious  devices,  the  mysterious  charm  against  epilepsy — 
ANANISAPTA  DEI  EMANVEL,  and  a  large  Tau.  Of  the  greater 
portion  of  this  remarkable  collection  a  catalogue  was  compiled,  by  Laurent 
Natter,  in  1761,  in  which  385  gems  are  described.  The  MS.,  formerly  in 
Lord  fiesborough's  library  at  Koehampton,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Slade,  by  whose  kindnese  it  was  sent  for  examination,  and  also  a  valuable 
volume  of  etchings  by  Gosmoiid,  of  tho  most  remarkable  gems.  It  does  not 
appear  that  this  catalogue,  which  is  written  in  French  (as  is  also  Natter's  cata- 
logue of  the  Besborough  Collection,  privately  printed,  1761)  was  ever  printed. 
The  origin  of  the  Devonshire  Cabinet  is  doubtless  to  he  assigned  to 
William,  second  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  succeeded  in  1707  ;  ho  formed  a 
considerable  collection  of  coins,  and  purchased  that  which  had  been  acquired 
at  Smyrna  by  Mr.  Sherard,  consul  at  that  place.  The  fact  that  his 
medals    were  "  reposited  "    in  his  Grace's  cabinet  appears  in  ChishuU's 
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correBpotidence  in  1723  ;  Kiohola'  Lit.  Anecd.,  vol.  i.  p.  282.  The  Duka 
«ni|>lo;ed  a  Frencli  artist,  named  Gosmond,  to  engrave  a  selectiou  of  the 
geme,  and  the  work  commenced,  according  (o  Dibdin,  ^des  Alih.  vol.  i. 
p.  166,  about  17^4.  The  engrarer  absconded,  and  carried  off  the  plates 
with  him,  so  that  impressioaa  are  rare,  Dibdin  even  asserts  that  four  nets 
only  exist : — Lord  Spencer 'n,  containing  99  plates,  of  which  he  girea  a  list ; 
the  Duke  of  DeTonsI lire's,  nhich  his  Grace  kindly  brought  on  this  occasion  ; 
Mr.  Cracherode's,  now  in  tlie  British  Museum,  101  plates  ;  snd  Lord  Besbo- 
rough'a,  80  plates  :  this  last  mentioned  copy  is  now  in  llr.  Slade's  pos- 
session, having  been  purchased,  as  above  mentioned,  at  the  sale  of 
the  Roohampton  Library.  There  are,  however,  other  copies  ;  one  is  in 
Mr,  Uolford's  Library. 

Mr.  King,  it  must  he  observed,  attributes  the  formation  of  the  Devon- 
shire Collection  to  the  third  Duke,  by  whom  it  may  doubtless  hare  been 
augmented,  and  alio  by  the  fourth  Duke,  who  succeeded  in  1755,  and  of 
whose  "/iimetite  collection"  Natter's  catalogue  was  dresaee  iu  1761. 

By  the  Rev.  Greooky  Rhodes. — The  Praan  and  Mertent-Scbaafbausen 
Collection,  the  most  important  probably  ever  formed  by  a  private  person. 
Madame  Mertens-Schsafhausen,  of  Bonn,  was  already  in  possession  of 
about  100  antique  gems,  when  she  purchased,  in  1839,  the  entire  Praun 
collection,  consisting  of  above  1000  engraved  stones,  and  formed  during 
the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  Paulus  von  Praun,  a  patriciaii 
of  Nuremberg,  vho  died  at  Bologna  in  1616,  having  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  Italy.  His  cabinet  of  gems,  left  as  an  heir-loom,  had 
been  preserved  intact  until  the  time  of  its  acquisitimi  by  Madame  Merteos. 
She  separated  from  it  the  cinque-cento  works,  and  continued  to  enrich  the 
series  with  fresh  acquisitions  made  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  It 
consisted,  at  her  death,  of  1876  stones  and  pastes.  In  1859  this  rich 
cabinet  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  added  to  his  already  important 
series,  amongst  which  are  numbered  some  of  the  finest  intagli  from  the 
llerz  Collection,  the  Uscenas,  on  jacinth,  the  Discobolus,  dec,  and,  from 
another  source,  the  Triumph  of  Silcnus,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  antique  . 
composition  known.  The  following  being  inscribed  with  the  artists'  names 
may  be  especially  noted  ;  the  bust  of  Mracenas,  on  jacinth,  signed  with  the 
name  of  Apollonius  ;  a  satyr  and  sleeping  nymph,  by  Aspasius ;  head  of 
Ceres,  and  a  head  of  Lucius  Ceesar,  by  Aulus  ;  a  panther,  by  Phamaces  ;  a 
Muse,  by  Mjcon  ;  and  a  faun,  by  Koinos.  The  Mertens  Collec^on,  little 
known  hero  until  the  recent  publieatiun  of  Mr.  King's  learned  work,  had 
been  long  appreciated  by  foreign  arch»ologists.  Count  Caylus,  and  Raspe,  in 
the  last  century,  and,  in  the  present  century.  Professors  Overbeck,  Uriichs, 
Gerhard,  Panofka,  and  others,  have  described  the  admirable  relies  of  Art  in 
this,  the  earliest  probably  of  European  cabinets.  See  also  Ur.  King's 
Antique  Gems,  p.  llii,  where  7i  scarabni,  Greek  and  Roman  gems  from 
tlie  Mertens  Cnllection  are  figured,  and  18  Greek  and  Roman  iutagli  from 
the  Rhodes  Collection. 

By  the  Duke  of  Hauilton,  K.G. — Collection  of  antique  camei  and 
intagli,  with  some  of  fine  cinque-cento  art. — An  oval  Oriental  onji,  of 
three  layers,  a  specimen  of  great  excellence  and  unusual  dimensions. — A 
pectoral  cross  of  crystal,  found  in  the  tomb  of  Joanna,  daughter  of  Ueniy 
II.,  King  of  England  ;  she  mnrried  William  II.,  King  of  Sicily  in  1 176.  Tb« 
monument  was  broken  open  during  a  fire  in  the  catliedral  of  Monrealc. — A 
rich  pendant  jewel  displaying  the  initials  of  James  I.,  and  enriched  with 
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precloua  atones  &nil  enamel.  It  encloses  an  exquisite  contemporarj  minia- 
ture of  that  king, — Two  beautiful  Stuart  relics,  a  miniature  of  the  OH 
CheTalier,  and  an  enameled  watch,  on  the  case  of  which  is  another  portrait 
uf  that  Prince,  with  one  of  Clementina,  his  wife  ;  and  within  the  case  are 
enamels  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  and  his  sister. 

Bj  Mr.  Eduitnd  Watebton,  F.S.A. — A.  large  seriea  of  gems,  set  in 
finger-rings,  a  select  portion  of  the  most  valuable  oollection  composing  his 
JJaelyliotheca.  Tlie  settings  are  almost  whoUj  original,  inoluding  speci- 
mens of  all  periods,  Etruscan,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  tie.,  with  numerous 
choice  relics  of  mediisTal  jewelry,  forming  a  display  scarcely  less  remarkable 
as  an  exemplification  of  glyptio  art  at  all  periods,  than  on  account  of  the  his- 
torical interest  associated  with  many  objects  in  Mr.  Waterton's  tasteful 
collection. — A  rich  jewel  of  the  Roman  Order  of  Christ,  instituted  in  the 
year  1318. 

By  Ur.  A,  Bekesford  Hope. — A  collection  of  fine  cameos,  chiefly 
cinque-cento,  formerly  in  possession  of  the  late  Lady  Beresford. — Several 
getuB  of  great  beauty,  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Henry  Philip  Hope, 
Esq. — A  superb  Oriental  ruby,  the  head  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  in  cameo,  set 
with  brilliants  ;  a  ring,  set  with  a  radiated  head  of  Apollo,  full  face,  on 
iolite,  or  dicroite  ;  another  ring,  set  with  a  head  of  Ariadne,  on  chryso- 
prase  ;  a  cinque-cento  cameo,  on  jacinth,  representing  Cupid  ;  at  the  back 
is  inscribed — GREG.  XIII. —  ;  this  ring  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  posses> 
sion  of  Pius  VU. — Amongst  other  precious  gems  may  be  mentioned  a  grand 
cameo  on  Mexican  opal,  the  Sun  in  splendour. 

£y  Mrs.  Thatcher. — Ariadne,  an  intaglio,  on  sapphire  ;  this  gem  was 
purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex's  Collection. 

By  Ure.  Stackhoube  Acton. — A  small  cabinet  of  choice  oamel  and  iutagli, 
Greek,  Roman,  and  cinque-cento  ;  some  of  them  mounted  and  arranged  to 
be  worn  as  personal  ornaments.  They  were  colleoled  by  Mr.  C.  Price, 
and  descended  to  his  nephew,  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Price,  who  was  M.  P. 
for  the  Radnorshire  boroughs,  and  by  whom  they  were  presented  to  the 
present  possessor. 

By  Messrs.  HoDi  and  Roskbll. — A  number  of  gems  of  great  interest 
and  beauty,  amongst  which  were  an  eiquiaite  cameo,  in  sardonyx,  of  St. 
Veronica,  with  the  head  of  Our  Lord  in  relief,  the  tudarium  being  in  a 
light-coloured  stratum  ;  an  intaglio,  on  onyx,  representing  the  sacred  hull, 
with  a  legend  in  the  old  Sanskrit  character — Priti  Deva — Lord  of  the 
Earth.  The  most  remarkable  glyptic  rarities,  however,  were  two  engraved 
diamonds,  formerly  in  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  The  question 
wliether  the  true  diamond  had  ever  been  engraved  has  been  disputed  ;  a 
fine  example,  however,  attracted  much  attention  amongst  the  gems  from 
Windsor  Castle,  exhibited  by  the  gracious  permission  of  Her  Majesty. 
This  is  the  signet  of  Charles  II.,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  plume 
and  initials  cut  deeply  upon  a  table  diamond  of  fine  lustre.  Mr.  King 
mentions  also  diamonds  engraved  by  the  Milanese  artists,  Giacomo  da 
TresEO,  and  Birago,  and  by  Costanzi,  of  Rome.  Ancient  Gems,  pp,  266, 
269.  The  fact  is  indeed  recoided,  as  regards  the  two  skilful  maeitri  first 
named  ;  Paolo  Morigia,  of  Milan,  in  his  valuable  treatise,  La  Nobiltil  di 
Milano,  a  rare  volume,  of  which  a  copy  was  kindly  entrusted  to  us  by 
His  Excellency  the  Marquis  d'Azegiio,  states  that  Trezzo  discovered  the  art, 
and  engraved  the  arms  of  Charles  V.  on  a  diamond,  Birago,  his  pupil, 
engraved  on  a  diamond  the  portrait  of  Charles,  Prince  of  Spain, 

.C.ooglc 
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By  Mr.  OcTATius  MOROAN,  U.P..  F.S.A. — Cotlectiou  of  gems — Romaa, 
Pereian,  Sass&niaa  and  Cufic.  Also  some  cioqae-cento  eiamples,  and  a 
very  interesting  collcctiou  of  antique  paatee,  amongst  which  are  many  of 
great  beauty  and  exquisite  in  color. 

By  Mr.  Bale. — Thirty-six  very  choice  gems,  including  Etruscan  scarabiei, 
on  one  of  vhich  is  represented  Cadmus  at  the  well;  Homer;  Virgil;  Priam; 
Mars  crowned  by  Victory  ;  a  tragic  mask  with  tlie  signature  of  Diodoma 
in  Greek  characters,  intaglio,  a  splendid  gem  on  dark  brown  sard  ;  Silenus 
playing  on  the  lyre  before  an  altar,  sard,  figured  in  the  Uiielli  Catalogus, 
No.  743;  Young  Nero,  or  possibly  Augustus,  on  lapis  laiuli,  formerly  in 
Dr.  Nott's  Collection,  from  which  also  some  of  the  other  interesting  iut^li 
contributed  by  Mr.  Bale  were  acquired. 

By  Mr.  Uehdbbsoh,  F.S.A. — A  collection  of  rings  set  with  antique  and 
medinval  gems;  two  camei  on  slietl ;  a  coral  ring,  with  other  objects 
formed  of  precious  stones,  and  two  agate  cups. — A  small  majolica  plate, 
inscribed  on  the  reverse  with  the  date  1538,  and  painted  with  tho  same 
subject  which  appears  on  the  remarkable  ciiique-cento  intaglio  presented  to 
Queen  EliEabeth  by  Archbishop  Parker,  (described  infra)  namely,  Vulcan 
at  bis  forge,  with  Venus  and  Cupid  standing  near  him. 

By  Mr.  Cohihqbau. — A  cameo  of  a  female  bust,  on  sardonyx  of  three 
strata  ;  it  was  found  io  excavations  on  the  plala  of  Arbela,  the  scene  of 
the  fatal  conflict  between  Darlua  aud  Alexander  the  Great. 

By  Mr.  T.  M.  WHtrKHBAo. — Cinque-cento  cameo  on  sapphire,  in  an 
enameled  mouuting  of  the  period,  and  supposed  to  be  a  {lortrait  of  Henry 
HI.,  King  of  France,  or,  more  probably,  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Of  oval 
form,  said  to  be  the  largest  engraved  sapphire  known. 

By  Mrs.  T.  L.  Bakwick  Baker. — A  pendant  ornament  presented  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  by  Matthew  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  is  a 
large  oval  iotagtio  on  agat«,  representing  Vulcan  seated  at  his  anvil,  and 
forgug  armour  ;  Venus  and  Cupid  stand  near  him.  This  curions  gem  has 
been  preserved  in  a  round  ivory  box,  an  exquisite  specimen  of  turning,  and 
in  this  doubtless  the  gift  was  presented  ;  it  is  accompanied  by  a  writing  on 
parchment,  setting  forth  the  nature  and  physical  virtues  of  the  agate ;  upon 
tbis  parchment  also,  curiously  contrived  so  as  to  fold  up  within  the  box, 
there  is  a  miniature  of  the  Queen,  aud  a  figure  of  St.  George,  with  tlie 
following  inscription, — 

■+  HEOHI   axos  ELIZABETHA   GERIT.   UATTBAVS   ACRATEN 
CANTVAR.   EI  DON  AT   FlDVa  SVU   VI  VET  ACBATB3. 

Tills  relic  is  described  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  at  the  Gloucester  Meet- 
ing of  the  Institute,  p.  28.  The  subject  appears  to  have  been  much  in  favor 
in  the  cinque-cento  period,  and  is  sometimes  described  aa  Vulcan  forging 
armour  for  Achilles  at  the  request  of  Venus.  It  occurs  on  tbe  majolica 
plate,  above  described,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Henderson,  and  on  a  beautiful 
glass  paste  intaglio  in  Mr.  Morgan's  Collection. 

By  Professor  Maskelyme. — An  intaglio  portrait  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
set  in  a  ring  whicli  was  presented  to  the  late  Dr.  Maskelyne,  Astronomer 
Royal,  by.  Dr.  Shepherd,  of  Cambridge,  a  contemporary  of  Newton. 

By  Mr.  Blore,  F.S.A. — A  cameo,  of  late  mediaval  work,  found  amongst 
the  ruins  of  Mattersca  Abbey,  Notts.  It  may  be  of  the  kind  on  opaque 
opaliue  calcedony,  called  cachal on g,  but  possibly  on  shell.— Also  a  cameo, 
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of  modern  Roman  irork,  a  quadriga,  after  Gibson's  celebrated  frieze  ;  tliis 
specimen  on  shell  vas  selected  by  that  sculptor. 

Bj  Mr.  H.  MuNSTER.-^A  Roman  cameo  on  shell,  representing  Apollo. 
Presented  by  Pius  VII.  to  the  PrmcesB  Borghese. 

By  Mrs,  Walcott. — Cameo  of  the  head  of  Cleopatra,  on  onyx  ;  formerly 
in  possession  of  Jerome  Bonaparte. 

By  Mr.  Stdart,  Aldenham  Abbey. — Large  cnmeo,  the  parting  of  Hector 
and  Andromache;  onyx;  it  is  considered  to  be  the  masterpiece  of  Girometti, 
and  was  executed  early  in  the  present  century. 

By  Mrs.  Hahtbt  Lewis. — Intagiia  head  of  Juno  ;  a  beautiful  irork  by 
Rega  of  Naples,  vho  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

By  the  Rer.  Jaugs  Beck. — An  Assyrian  gem,  a  personal  signet,  with  a 
jHnvato  record  on  the  other  side  in  cuneifonn  character. 

By  Mons.  Esodard  Fould. — An  eiquislte  example  of  Oriental  irork, 
a  cup  of  vhite  jade,  most  graceful  in  form,  the  handle  is  sculptured  in  form 
of  a  goat's  head.  The  name  of  Shahjchan,  the  Great  Mogul,  1627— 
1658,  is  engraved  on  this  beautiful  object. 

By  Mr.  Garrard. — A  delicately  engraved  disc  of  jade,  intended,  as 
supposed,  for  the  back  of  a  mirror-case.     Chinese  work. 

By  Mr.  Weub. — A  remarkable  vase  of  sardonyx,  a  specimen  of  singular 
beauty,  and  an  ampulla  of  the  same  costly  material,  which  was  formerly  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Sens,  whence  it  was  taken  in  the  Revolution.  The  mount- 
ing, of  BiWer  gilt,  is  of  twelfth  century  workmanship. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  David  Dusdas,  Bart. — A  superb  copy  of  Wor- 
lidge's  Gema,  printed  on  satin,  3  vols.,  4to.  In  Edward's  Catalogue,  1796, 
such  a  copy  occurs,  priced  50/.  This  series  of  plates  has  always  been  much 
esteemed,  especially  on  the  continent :  it  is  entitled, — A  select  collection 
of  drawings  from  curious  antique  gems,  most  of  them  in  the  possession  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  this  kingdom  ;  etched  after  the  manner  of  Rem- 
brandt by  T.  Worlidge,  painter,  1768.  It  consists  of  180  etchings.  A  second 
edition  waa  published  after  1780. 

By  Mr.  Felix  Slade. — A  valuable  collection  of  artist's  proofs  and  im- 
pressions, in  various  states  and  colors,  of  the  plates  by  Bartolozzi,  after 
Cipriani's  drawinga  from  the  sumptuoua  illustrations  of  the  Marlborough 
Gems,  the  "  Geramarum  antiquarum  Delectus,"  produced  in  1781-90,  by 
direction  of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Of  this  edition  only  100 
copies  were  printed,  2  vols.,  folio  ;  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1845. 
Separate  impressions,  proofs  before  letters,  and  the  like,  have  at  all  times 
been  much  sought  for  by  collectors  ;  the  collection  in  Mr.  Blade's  library 
was  formed,  about  1824,  by  Mr.  W.  Ksdaile,  and  it  has  been  augmented  con- 
siderably by  ita  present  tasteful  possessor.  A  few  of  the  original  drawings 
accompany  the  engravings;  amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  Cipriani's 
fine  drawing  of  the  Hercules  Bibax. — MS.  Catalogue,  by  Laurent  Natter, 
of  the  Devonshire  Gems,  1761,  and  a  Series  of  the  rare  etchings  by  Gos- 
mond,  representing  the  finest  specimens  in  that  cabinet ;  these  volumea 
were  purchased  at  the  sale  of  Lord  Besborough's  library  at  Roehampton, 

By  Mr.  Hehkv  Grates. — Portraits  of  Thomas  Howard,  fiarl  of  Arundel, 
and  Alethea,  his  Countess,  etched  by  Hollar  in  1639  and  1646,  after 
Vandyke  ;  also  two  vieirs  of  Arundel  House,  in  the  Strand,  etched  by 
Hollar  in  1646,  after  drawings  by  Adam  Bierling.  The  portrait  of  the 
great  patron  of  Art,  by  whom  the  Arundel  Collection  was  originated,  and 
the  representation  of  the  picturesque  mansion  in  which  his  sculptures  and 
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Other  precious  )>OMeuiotia  were  for  aoue  time  preserved,  formed  appropriate 
acceseories  to  the  eibibition. 

By  Mrs.  Gordon  Camnino,  of  Hartpury  Court,  Glouceetcr. — An  exqui- 
site pendant  reliquary,  most  elaborately  enameled  and  jeweled  ;  conBistiog 
of  a  cyliudricat  portion  of  the  arm-bone,  probably  of  some  saint,  about  two 
inches  in  length,  mounted  in  a  framc-nork  or  fregio  of  gold,  set  nith  pre- 
cious stones,  and  enriched  with  translucent  cnaiueU  of  the  richest  colours. 
Upon  this  cylinder  is  affixed  a  craciGi  with  figures  of  the  B.  Virgin  and  St 
John,  wholly  enameled  ;  and  to  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  are  attached  gold 
chains,  uniting  in  an  arched  ornament  at  top,  set  with  brilliants  and  rnbiw, 
and  having  a  ring  for  Buspcnsion.  This  admirable  example  of  the  proeesse* 
employed  in  the  lavort  di  minuteria,  and  of  details  of  Art  described  by  Cellini, 
has  been  more  fully  noticed  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Museum,  Glouccater 
Meeting  of  the  Institute,  p.  16.  It  has  also  been  figured  in  1S0I,  Geut. 
Mag.,  vol.  Ixii.,  part  1,  p.  25,  and  it  is  there  stated  that  it  belonged  to 
Catharine  of  Braganza,  Queen  of  Charles  II.,  from  whom  it  came  mto  the 
family  of  the  Comptoua,  "and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  lady,  the  imme- 
diate descendant  of  that  family."  Sir  William  Cooipton,  of  Uarlpury, 
married  Catharine,  d.  of  Thomas  Bond,  Esq.,  comptroller  of  the  liousehuld 
to  the  Queen-mother,  and  in  favour  with  Charles  II.  It  is  possible  that  this 
alliance  may  in  some  manner  have  led  to  the  gift  of  so  precious  an  object 
by  the  Queen  to  Lady  Compton,  or  to  some  person  of  the  family. 

By  Ur.  Abhckbt  Majbhsie, — The  following  series  of  ancient  portrait* 
on  panel,  from  au  old  mansion  in  Essex — Louis  do  Male,  Count  of  Flanders; 
Philip  le  llardi,  and  his  wife.  Marguerite,  daughter  of  Louie  de  Hale; 
Jean  Sans-peur,  Duke  of  Burgundy;  Marguerite,  his  wife;  the  Emperor 
Uaximilian;  Joanna  of  Aragon,  wife  of  Philip  le  Bel ;  Philip  II.,  King  of 
Spain,  and  Albert,  Archduke  of  Austria.  The  costume  is  interesting ; 
several  of  these  personages  are  represented  with  the  Order  of  the  Fleece. 

^rcfiEeological  publications  anti  Sntelligence. 

We  are  desirous  to  invite  attention  to  the  recent  publication  by  Mr.  W. 
Hayley  Uason,  at  Chichester,  of  the  long-expected  volume  containing  the 
Architectural  History  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  by  Professor  Willis  ;  Bci- 
grove  Priory,  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit  ;  and  Slioreham  Collegiate  Church, 
by  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  with  the  collectire  Architectural  history  of  those 
buildings,  as  indicalcd  by  their  mouldings,  hy  Mr,  Sharpe.  To  the 
discourse  on  the  Cathedral,  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  in 
Chichester  in  1853,  Professor  Willis  has  added  an  introductory  essay  on 
the  recent  fall  of  the  tower  and  spire.  The  volume,  in  4to,  with  numerous 
diagrams  and  illustrations,  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Hayley  Mason,  or 
through  any  bookseller  ;  price,  to  subscribers,  30^. 

Professor  Westwood  announces  (by  subscription)  a  very  important  work 
illustrative  of  the  Miniaturea  and  Ornaments  of  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.,  with  a 
series  of  fifty-one  plates,  from  fac-siniiles  hy  himself.  The  intioiate 
knowledge  of  early  art,  which  the  talented  author  has  so  remarkably 
shown 'in  frequent  communications  to  the  Institute,  and  in  his  "  Pnl«o- 
graphia  Sacra,"  must  render  this,  the  first  chapter  of  a  History  of  tbe 
Arts  in  this  country,  from  the  Roman  occuputioa  to  the  Conquest,  sn 
invaluable  contribution  to  archffiological  literature.  Subscribers'  names  to 
be  forwarded  to  Professor  Westwood,  Unircraity  Museum,  Oxford. 
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THE   ROTAL    COLLECTION. 

Amonqst  the  numeroua  and  magnificent  Collections  con- 
tributed to  the  Exhibition  of  Worka  of  Glyptic  Art,  held  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  (June,  1861),  that 
entrusted  to  the  society  by  the  gracious  permission  of  Her 
Majesty  was  of  peculiar  interest,  arising  from  the  unique 
character  of  many  among  the  objects  comprised  ^rithin  it ; 
a  character  derived,  indeed,  necessarily  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  has  grown  up  to  its  present  extent. 
It  may,  in  fact,  be  described  as  a  relic-chamber  in  miniature 
of  the  royalties  of  Europe  during  the  last  three  and  a  half 
centuries.  With  a  few  unimportant  exceptions  of  indifferent 
antique  intagli  and  modem  copies,  the  gems  are  exclusively 
camei,  ranging  in  date  from  the  first  years  of  the  Reriyal 
down  to  the  recent  extinction  of  the  art,  and  consist  prin- 
cipally of  portraits,  contemporary,  of  the  sovereigns  reigning 
in  this  and  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  during  those 
three  centuries  and  a  half,  or  of  others,  distinguished  states- 
men and  warriors,  who  fiourished  during  those  same  ages. 
Hence,  this  series  would  furnish  a  rich  harvest  to  any  one 
who  had  made  historical  miniatures  his  special  study ;  a 
branch  of  archieology  with  which  the  writer  of  this  sketch 
is,  unfortunately,  but  very  slightly  acquainted.  These  camei, 
executed  either  by  the  direct  commission  of  our  kings,  or 
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received  by  tliem  as  presents  from  other  royal  patroD8  of 
the  art,  form  a  series  unique  in  itself,  the  growth  of  cen- 
turies ;  and  therefore,  taking  into  account  the  conditions 
of  its  origin,  altogether  without  a  parallel.  Many  mytholo- 
gical subjects  also,  the  works  of  the  respective  engravers 
of  the  portraits,  have  accompanied  the  latter  into  the 
collection :  for  the  most  part  fine  works  indeed,  but  such 
as  are  to  be  seen  in  abundance  elsewhere,  and  in  the 
cabinets  of  private  amateurs.  The  camei  really  antique  are 
few  in  number  and  dubious  in  character,  with  one  extraor- 
dinary exception,  which  from  its  importance  demands  a  special 
and  detailed  description,  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  notice. 

The  series  of  regal  portraits  opens  with,  perhaps,  the 
earliest  authentic  one  (of  modern  date),  anywhere  now 
extant,  a  head  in  profile  of  Louis  XII.  on  a  ruby,  a  stone  of 
considerable  size  (being  half  an  inch  in  diameter),  and  of 
the  finest  quality.  The  drawing  is  correct,  though  somewhat 
stiff,  after  the  usual  manner  of  the  Quattro  Cento  heads  :  the 
relief  is  somewhat  flat,  and  all  the  details  most  accurately 
finished :  both  for  material  and  execution  this  gem  is  an 
invaluable  monument  of  the  early  times  of  the  art.  Both 
the  choice  of  the  stone  and  its  style  may  warrant  its  attribu- 
tion to  Domenico  dei  Camei,  famed  for  his  portrait  of 
Ludovico  It  Moro,  upon  the  same  (in  that  age),  almost 
priceless  precious  stone ;  for  it  may  reasonably  be  con- 
jectured, that  the  French  conqueror  of  the  last  of  the 
Sforzas  had  commanded  the  Milanese  engraver  to  perpe- 
tuate his  own  features,  in  the  same  manner  by  which  he 
had  once  before  made  his  skill  in  the  newly  revived  art 
famous  throughout  all  the  Courts  of  Italy.  This  ruby  is  set 
in  a  massy  gold  ring  in  the  fashion  of  the  times,  having 
the  name  of  "  Loys  XII."  and  the  date  of  his  decease,  1515, 
engraved  inside.  Can  it  have  been  sent  as  a  memorial  of 
this  king  on  his  decease  to  his  brother-in-law  Henry  VIH.  ? 

Next  comes  a  bust  in  front  fiice  shewing  the  bluff  features 
of  the  latter  monarch,  a  cameo  minutely  finished  and  dis- 
playing the  usual  flat  relief  of  such  works  done  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  upon  a  choice  sar- 
donyx, the  relief  in  pearly  white  upon  rich  brown  sard. 
Still  more  important  is  another  Ukeness  of  the  same  good- 
humoured  tyrant,  which  gives  us  his  bust  again  in  front  face, 
accompanied  by  that  of  the  infant  Edward  VI.,  wearing  a 
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bab/a  cap,  also  in  front  fece ;  a  work  made  out  in  every 
detail  with  all  the  precision  of  a  miniature  of  the  period. 
Everything  in  this  tends  to  support  the  opinion,  that  similar 
camei  were  executed  in  Italy  or  France  after  paintings, 
(in  this  particular  case  we  might  safely  aver,  by  Holbein,) 
sent  to  serYO  as  models  to  the  gem  engrarer,  the  Vicentino, 
or  Nazaro,  then  in  the  height  of  his  reputation.  This  gem 
is  indeed  a  wonderful,  probably  an  unrivalled,  example  of 
these  early  portrait  camei.  The  stone,  an  oval  nicolo  of 
extraordinary  dimensions,  has  the  back  hollowed  out  in 
intaglio,  so  as  exactly  to  correspond  with  the  reliefs  on  the 
front,  the  heads  being  sunk  exactly  under  and  correspond- 
ing part  for  part  with  the  cameo  of  the  obverse,  in  order  to 
give  transparency  to  the  heads  when  viewed  by  transmitted 
light ;  a  singular  expedient  peculiar  to  this  period  or 
individual  artist,  and  to  be  also  observed  in  the  head  of 
Edward  VI.  in  the  Devonshire  parure.  (Necklace,  No.  48.) 
An  excellent  profile  head  of  Francis  I.  on  a  yellow  and 
white  onyx,  the  relief  in  the  coloured  layer  upon  a  trans- 
parent ground,  forms  the  centre  of  the  most  superb 
enameled  pendant  jewel  for  a  neck-chain,  remaining  to  us 
from  those  gorgeous  times.  The  oval  frame  inclosing  it  has 
on  either  side  Mars  and  Cupid,  full  length  figures  as  sup- 
porters ;  above  it  reclines  a  second  Cupid,  at  the  bottom 
lies  coiled  the  device  of  Francis,  the  salamander.  At  the 
back  of  the  cameo  is  a  group,  Apollo  and  Daphne,  in  full 
relief,  affixed  to  and  covering  the  extent  of  the  setting. 
From  the  legend  beneath,  significant  in  its  apphcation, 
DAPUNSH  PUKBV9  AUAT,  it  is  by  no  means  an  improbable  con- 
jecture, that  this  elaborate  specimen  of  the  artist-goldsmith's 
skill  was  designed  as  a  present  or  love- token  for  some  beauty 
of  the  name  of  "  Laura,"  who  at  the  moment  held  captive 
the  amorous  warrior.  Unfortunately  no  inscription  or 
cypher  can  be  discovered  upon  it,  to  support  this  conjecture, 
although  the  name  of  each  deity  is  with  superfluous  liber- 
ality of  information  written  either  beneath  him  or  at  the 
back.  These  figurines  are  perfectly  modelled  and  elegantly 
designed,  whilst  the  enamel  upon  them  is  admirably 
coloured  and  altogether  unimpaired.  Several  breloques  set 
with  cameo-heads  in  various  stones,  works  of  the  same  age, 
hang  from  it  by  short  chains  ;  the  best'  of  these  is  a  veiled 
head  of  Ceres,  on  a  large  and  fine  coloured  turquois. 
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Following  this  in  order  of  time  may  be  noticed  five  busts  in 
Bomewhat  higher  relief,  all  camei  of  small  size,  which  pre- 
sent that  type  of  female  portrait  which  passes  .muster 
usually  for  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  One  of  these  has  been 
identified  by  an  experienced  judge  as  Lady  Jane  Grey  ; 
amongst  the  rest,  one  is  probably  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  the 
others  are  possibly  Italian  or  French  princesses  of  that  age  ; 
the  similarity  of  style  and  of  costume  rendering  the  exact 
attribution  of  this  class  of  portraits  in  the  highest  degree 
difficult.  There  is,  however,  one  of  the  number  which,  closely 
examined,  appears  to  be  an  authentic  portrait  of  the  Scottish 
Queen.  But  the  naatured  skill  of  the  last  half  century  of  the 
Cinque  Cento  period  has  never  produced  a  more  extraordi- 
nary or  more  beautiful  cameo  than  the  bust  of  Queen 
Ehzabeth  upon  a  large  and  perfect  sardonyx,  in  which  the 
relief  stands  out  boldly  in  a  pure  white  upon  a  ground  of 
the  richest  brown  sard.  The  face  is  hfe  itself,  whilst  the 
details  of  the  jewelry,  the  plaits  and  intricacies  of  the  head- 
tire  and  of  the  farthingale,  testify  to  the  incredible  patience 
of  the  engraver.  As  a  work  of  art  this  ranks  first  in  the 
series.  Pendant  to  this  is  an  equally  fine,  though  much 
smaller,  cameo,  of  her  grim  wooer  Phihp  II.,  beautifully 
finished  doubtless  by  his  own  court  engraver,  Jacopo  da 
Trezzo ;  the  relief  in  white  on  a  dark  ground.  It  is 
evidently  from  the  same  hand  as  the  more  important  one. 
No.  200,  Besborough  Gems.  An  agate  with  the  head  of 
Philip  is  mentioned  by  Van  der  Doort,  among  gems  belong- 
ing to  Charles  I.,  given  to  him  in  1637.  (Catalogue 
edited  by  Vertue,  p.  59.) 

A  head  of  William  III.,  signed  NATTER,  deserves  exam- 
ination, as  docs  also  the  bust  of  Clementina  Sobieski,  wife 
of  the  Old  Pretender,  a  charming  and  delicate  performance, 
finished,  particularly  as  regards  the  hair,  much  in  the  antique 
manner,  and  a  characteristic  example  of  the  Roman  school 
at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  when  the  engravers 
abandoned  the  previous  and  peculiar  style  of  their  country, 
and  sought  to  revive  that  of  the  best  Imperial  times.  The 
disputed  point  as  to  whether  the  true  diamond  has  ever, 
been  engraved  is  here  set  at  rest,  in  the  first  instance  that 
has  actually  come  under  my  own  observation,  by  the  signet 
made  for  Charles  II.,  when  Prince  of  Wales.  In  this  the 
ostrich  plumes  between  the  letters  C.  P. — "  Carolus  Princeps  " 
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— are  neatly  and  deeply  cut  upon  a  table  diamond  (^  x  f 
inch  in  size),  formed  into  a  heater-sliaped,  seren-sided  shield. 
The  stone  la  slightly  tinged  with  yellow,  but  of  fine  lustre, 
and  such  that  of  its  nature  no  doubt  whatever  can  be 
entertained ;  but  to  remove  all  possibility  of  scepticism,  I 
may  add  that  it  has  been  examined  and  declared  a  diamond 
by  Professor  Tennant.  The  ring  holding  this,  in  every  re- 
spect, most  interesting  relic,  has  the  back  enameled  with  a  bow 
and  quiver  en  saliire.  A  marvellous  specimen  of  metal  work 
is  the  signet  of  Lis  unfortunate  father,  having  the  royal  arms 
most  minutely  engraved  upon  a  shield  of  steel,  and  the  Hon 
and  unicorn  (modelled  with  matchless  skill  in  the  same  metal 
in  full  rehef)  reclining  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  gold  ring, 
and  that  of  a  size  by  no  means  inconvenient  for  wear  upon 
the  little  finger.  There  is  something  in  the  style  of  the 
quarterings  upon  the  shield  that  reminds  one  of  the  peculiar 
touch  of  the  celebrated  Simon,  whose  fii'St  employment  was 
that  of  a  seal  engraver,  and  who  may  well  be  supposed  to 
have  executed  this  microscopic  work  for  his  first  patron, 
before  he  displayed  his  genius  as  a  medallist  in  the  service, 
some  years  later,  of  the  Protector.  An  eye-onyx  (double- 
eyed)  of  uncommonly  bright  colours,  and  presenting  the 
most  striking  similarity  to  that  organ  in  some  ferocious 
animal,  from  its  being  set  in  a  brooch  of  antique  form,  has 
evidently  been  worn  as  a  prophylactic  by  some  royal  lady. 

Amongst  the  mythological  subjects  a  group  of  Mars  and 
Venus,  in  the  highest  relief,  in  white  upon  the  transparent 
layer  of  an  onyx,  is  the  most  deserving  of  notice,  although 
there  are  many  elegant  heads  of  nymphs  and  similar  poe^c 
creations  in  the  somewhat  large  number  of  modern  camei, 
which  any  where  else  would  be  highly  admired.  But,  as  before 
remarked,  it  is  the  series  of  historical  poitraits  that  gives  so 
peculiar  an  interest  to  this  collection  ;  from  a  careful  study 
of  these  (unlike  the  hasty  glance  which  the  few  hours  allowed 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  examination  permitted  me  to 
give  to  the  most  important  only)  many  valuable  discoveries 
may  be  anticipated  in  this  impoi-tant  department  of  the  art. 

This  brings  us  to  the  grand  antique  cameo  at  first  alluded 
to,  which,  quite  appropriately  for  the  situation  it  fills,  may 
be  pronounced  the  most  important  as  to  dimensions, , subject, 
and  material  that  distinguishes  any  English  cabinet  of 
gems.     It  is  of  extraordinary  mj^uitude,  in  form  a  perfect 
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oval,  7-J  inches  high  by  5J  wide,  and  bears  an  easily  recog- 
nised portrait  bust  (ia  profile)  of  Constantiua  II.,  with 
laureated  head,  the  spear  across  the  shoulder,  and  jegis 
covering  the  breast.  Hence  the  interest  of  the  portrait  itself 
for  the  rarity  of  such  monuments  of  his  times  ueed  only  be 
adverted  to.  The  vast  sardonyz  of  the  finest  quality  supplies 
five  well  defined  layers  thus  skilfully  employed  by  the 
ancient  chelator.  The  laurel-wreath  is  rendered  in  the  brown, 
the  fiesh  in  the  pearly  white,  the  aegis  covered  with  eagles 
feathers  (not  scales)  in  a  darker  brown  ;  the  Goi^on's  head 
embossed  upon  it  in  white  is  in  itself  a  perfect  gem  for 
delicate  execution.  It  must  however  be  owned  that  the  face 
is  without  much  character,  and  may  belong  to  any  of  the  three 
sons  of  Constantino ;  it  is  not  indeed  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  composition,  for  here,  as  in  all  works  of  the 
far  advanced  Decline,  the  artist  has  expended  his  chief  pains 
upon  the  accessories  and  the  insignia  of  imperial  rank.  An 
elaborate  architectural  cornice,  reserved  in  the  thickness  of 
the  slab,  encloses  the  whole,  affording  another  opportunity 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  various  unrivalled  excellencies  of 
the  material.  It  has  been  fractured  into  many  pieces,  but 
now  carefully  joined  together,  and  no  portion  is  deficient. 
The  great  size  of  this  work  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it 
may  have  formed  the  medallion  surmounting  a  standard,  in 
which  position  busts  of  the  emperors  often  appear,  and,  from 
its  enormous  value,  it  may  be  conjectured  to  have  decorated 
that  of  the  protectores  domestici  or  Imperial  bodyguard. 
This  cameo  is  thus  described  by  Van  der  Doort,  as  one  of  four 
"  agate-stones"  in  possession  of  Charles  I.,  which  had  come 
into  his  keeping : — "  Imprimis,  a  large  oval  cracked  and 
mended  agate  stone  of  four  colours,  one  on  the  top  of 
another  ;  first  brown,  and  then  white,  and  brown  again  and 
then  white ;  wherein  is  cut  an  emperor's  head  in  a  laurel, 
side-faced  ;  kept  in  a  leather  case,  which  agate  the  King 
had  when  he  was  Prince.  (Margin.)  This  was  cracked  and 
broken  in  former  time  by  the  Lady  Somerset,  when  her 
husband  was  Lord  Chamberlain."  {Catal.  of  Pictures,  &c., 
belonging  to  Charles  I.,  edited  by  Vertue,  p.  59.) 

Another  very  singular  late  Koman  cameo  in  a  rare  variety 
of  sardonyx,  brown,  bluish-white,  and  black,  presents  in  flat 
relief  two  youthful  heads  regardant,  and  covered  with 
helmets  of  different  forms,  but  such  as  mark  a  late  period  of 

.(Ic 
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the  empire.  They  are  enclosed  in  a  rim  reserved  in  the 
upper  layer  of  the  stone.  Probably  they  are  the  two  elder 
sons  of  Constantine,  for  the  style  of  the  work  as  well  as  the 
pecuUarity  of  the  stone  closely  resemble  those  of  the  large 
cameo  (No.  164)  in  the  B^borough  Collection.  Oq  the 
reverse  is  cut  an  Anubis-abraxas  of  the  rudest  character 
surrounded  by  an  undecipherable  legend  :  an  addition,  from 
its  rudeness,  plainly  due  to  the  following  century. 

Amongst  the  remaining  camei,  a  Bacchus  gathering  grapes, 
assisted  by  a  little  genius,  Ampelus,  a  Jupiter  borne  alofl 
upon  his  eagle,  and  a  lion  passant  are  apparently  antique  :  the 
two  first  are  small  and  elegant  gems.  Of  the  intagli,  a  Cupid 
bending  his  bow  is  the  best ;  the  list  is  closed  with  a  few 
others  of  ordinary  and  late  Roman  work. 

The  intermixture  of  many  copies  of  the  antique  and 
palpable  forgeries  amongst  relics  descending  from  a  his- 
torical source,  ia  explained  by  the  fact  (recently  pointed  out 
to  me)  that  the  notorious  "  Consul  Smith,"  author  of  the 
Dactyliotheca  Smithiana,  had  succeeded  in  effecting  the  sale 
of  his  collection,  ahnost  entirely  composed  of  such  articles,  to 
George  III. 

THE  MARLBOROUGH  OEMS. 
This  famous  collection,  as  it  now  stands,  has  been  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  Arundel  and  the  Besborough,  together 
with  certain  additions  made  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century  by  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. The  Arundel  Collection  (numbefing  541  gems) 
seems,  as  far  as  I  can  trace  it,  to  have  been  brought  together 
chiefiy  by  a  Lord  Howard  of  Arundel,  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  ;  but  it  contains,  nevertheless,  a  large 
proportion  of  much  more  recent  gems  subsequently  admitted. 
The  majority,  indeed,  are  antique,  but  intermixed  with  many 
copies,  some  unskilM  enough,  of  celebrated  gems,  appa- 
rently placed  here  as  originals.  It  includes  also  many  master- 
pieces of  modem  art,  and  several  of  the  best  works  of 
Fichler  and  Marchant,  acquisitions  of  the  late  noble  collector, 
who  has  noted  in  the  MS.  catalogue  preserved  at  Blenheim, 
that  he  had  forwarded  certain  fine  stones  to  Rome  to  be 
there  engraved  by  Fichler.  A  large  proportion  of  these  gems, 
and  which  appear  to  represent  the  original  cabinet  of  the 
amateur  of  the  Stuart  age,  whose  name  is  now  borne  by  this 
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entire  division  of  the  Blenheim  collection,  are  set  in  fine  gold 
in  a  plain,  solid  imitation  of  the  ancient  ring  worn  by  the  later 
Romans,  having  a  slight,  ronnd  shank,  gradually  thickening 
towards  the  shoulders.  Carrying  out  too  faithfully  the 
ancient  fashion,  the  gems  are  invariably  backed  by  the  gold, 
which  in  many  cases  renders  the  identification  of  the  trans- 
parent specimens  extremely  difficult.  Interspersed  through- 
out the  series  are  many  gems  of  the  first  quality,  uniformly  set 
in  massy  rings  of  fine  gold,  in  tasteful  forms,  which,  though 
slightly  divei-sificd,  are  evidently  all  of  the  same  age  ami 
workmanship.  All  these  are  enameled  with  arabesques  of 
foliage  in  black,  in  a  pure  and  elegant  Renaissance  style,  and 
must  necessarily  have  proceeded  from  some  important  col- 
lection formed  in  that  same  age.  The  fleur-de-lys  placed 
under  the  head  of  one,  and  the  letters  D.  I.  ft.  S.  B.  similarly 
disposed  in  another,  are  to  be  noticed,  as  perhaps  sufficient 
to  furnish  some  indications  to  the  inquirer  concerning  the  ori- 
ginal source  whence  these  truly  regal  jewels  have  proceeded. 

The  Catalogue  of  this,  tho  larger  division  of  the  Marlbo- 
rough Cabinet  (of  which  the  MS.  preserved  with  the  collection 
at  Blenheim  was  entrusted  to  the  Institute  through  the 
kindness  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough),  has  been  drawn  up 
in  Latin  by  some  scholar,  whose  experience  in  this  branch  of 
antiquities  was  slight  in  the  extreme,  and  whose  knowledge 
of  antique  iconography  almost  as  limited  ;  thus  female  heads 
of  the  most  diverse  character  are  with  him  all  portraits  of 
Livia  ;  the  male,  all  of  Augustus  or  of  Claudius.  For  the 
convenience  of  reference  I  have,  however,  retained  his  nomen- 
clature, adding  such  corrections  as  seemed  necessary  under 
each  number,  inasmuch  as  the  same  has  been  followed,  without 
any  questioning,  both  in  the  magnificent  work,  "  The  Marl- 
borough Gems,"  and  also  in  the  equally  elegant  plates  by 
Worlidge. 

Of  the  Besborough  gems  (200  in  number).  Natter  has 
left  an  ample  Catalogue  Raisonnee,  dated  1761,  for  the  use 
of  a  MS,  copy  of  which  in  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  pos- 
session, we  are  indebted  to  his  Grace's  courtesy.  This 
Catalogue,  however,  much  to  my  surprise,  manifests  little 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  either  as  regards  the  different 
styles  of  art,  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  gems,  or  the  real 
significance  of  the  designs.  As  for  the  portraits,  they  seem 
here  also  to  have  been  attributed  almost  at  random,  and  to 
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a  very  restricted  number  of  tbe  famous  names  9f  antiquity  : 
a  strange  error  for  an  actual  worker  in  gems  to  commit,  aad 
also  for  the  author  of  the  "  Mani^re  antique  de  graver  en 
pierres  fines"  to  indorse,  he  follows  the  then  prevailing  English 
custom  (remarked  upon  by  Lessing)  of  terming  "beryl"  every 
other  shade  of  the  sard  except  the  red,  which  ia  throughout  Lis 
"  camelian."  His  numeration  has  been  adhered  to  in  the 
following  conspectus  of  this  portion,  though  it  will  be  found 
here  not  quite  consecutive,  for  the  rings  appear  to  have  been 
somewhat  displaced  from  his  arrangement. 

Of  the  200  thus  catalogued  by  Natter,  a  note  informs  us 
that  Nos.  85  to  129  Inclusive  were  bought  of  Lord  Chester- 
field by  Lord  Besborough  (Duncannon),  and  Nos.  130  to  162 
from  (he  lamous  Medina*  Cabinet  at  Leghorn :  the  remainder 
were  due  to  the  choice  and  taste  of  his  Lordship  himself. 

Although  the  Besborough  Collection  deservedly  ranks  as 
one  of  the  first  in  Europe  for  the  interest  and  value  of  the 
works  of  art  it  contains  (as  viewed  exclusively  in  that  light) 
amougst  the  gems  themselves,  yet  is  it  pre-eminentlj  dis- 
tinguished by  the  imusual  taste  and  elegance  of  the  rings  in 
which  they  are  for  the  most  part  set.  In  this  point  of  view 
alone  they  will  furnish  a  rich  treat  to  every  amateur  in  that 
elegant  branch  of  the  jeweler's  craft.  Some  are  choice 
examples  of  the  Renaissance  goldsmith's  skill ;  the  majority, 
however,  plainly  show  that  they  were  made  to  the  commis- 
sion  of  the  noble  possessor,  exhibiting  as  they  do  the  most 
varied  designs  in  the  Louis  XV.  style,  in  which  one  is  at 
a  loss  what  most  to  admire — the  fertiUty  of  invention  dis- 
played in  the  great  variety  of  the  forms,  or  the  perfection 
of  workmanship  with  which  these  designs  have  been  carried 
out  in  the  finest  gold.  Beautiful  illustrations  are  they  of  an 
art  now  extinct,  that  of  the  artist-jeweler,  in  these  days  too 
often  replaced  by  the  lifeless  manufacture  which  mechanically 
reproduces  umneaoing  patterns,  for  sale  alone. 
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(Cabe  I.) 

The  large  stonei  in  the  first  row,  deapile  the  eutogium  beetowed  upon 

each  indiTiduall;  And  at  great  length  by  Natter,  are  evldentljr  works  of  the 

Bcnuuonce  or  of  later  Bcbools.     Of  the  firet,  a  aplendld  example  U  No.  2, 

'  Formed  bj  a  we>Ith}r  Jew  of  that      ui  tlia  finest  antiqass  irith  ■ignaturea  of 
nuDe  for  whom  FUvio  Sirletti  eieouted      th«  artists. 
nunj  of  hb  best  works,  ]oDg  regarded  .  . 

VOI.ITIII.  ,Li*»^IC 
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the  Julius,  on  a  lar^Dicolo  of  Singular  beautj  of  eolonr,  the  design  hetrajiag 
ftll  the  ezagKeration  of  the  later  portion  of  the  Cinque  Cento  period.  The 
Bote  probable  exception  to  this  judgment  of  mine  is  No,  3,  the  Julia 
Samna,  a  carefullj  eiecuted  but  stiff  bust  upon  a  huge  berji.  Here  the 
drawing  is  truly  that  of  her  period,  when  the  infiuence  of  the  Decline  had 
already  commenced  to  affect,  though  latest  of  all,  this  branch  of  art ;  but 
thegemhasbeeDsoiuuohre-cutandfaoetted  toBUit  the  huge  diamand-Eet  seal 
it  now  fills  (a  convincing  proof  of  its  supposed  Talue),  as  greatly  to  augment 
the  difficulty  of  forming  a  satisfactory  opinion  as  to  its  authenticity. 

No.  5.  A  Bacchanalia :  a  Faun  drawing  upon  his  lap  a  Nymph  *'  nothing 
kwth,"  whilst  a  Satyr  blows  vigorously  upon  the  double  fife,  intaglio  upon 
a  fine  blue  beryl,  is  positively  ascribed  by  Natter  to  H.  Sirletti  (though, 
adds  he,  claimed  by  Costsnii).  But  for  the  express  statement  of  Natter, 
the  work  would  seem  to  indicate  a  hand  by  full  ^o  centuries  anterior  to  the 
date  of  these  artists,  being  altogether  in  the  manner  of  the  Cinque  Cento. 

10.  An  oval  nicolo  of  the  uncommon  width  of  1^  inch,  but  pale  in 
wlour,  a  votive  offering  from  Ammonius  to  the  Heavenly  Juuo  ;  whiob, 
engraved  in  the  rudest  late  Roman  style,  represents  that  goddess,  tower- 
crowned,  (as  Cybele,)  riding  upon  a  lion  courant,  (as  seen  upon  the  coins 
struck  at  Carthage,)  and  flanked  by  the  Dioscuri.  The  dedicatory  inscrip- 
tion, cut  in  the  clumuest  characters  of  the  Lower  Empire,  is,  above 
Ihe  figure,  OYPANIA  HPA  l  and  in  the  eiergue  AMMUNIOC 
ANEBHKE  EH  AFAOU)  "dedicated  by  Ammouius  for  a  bleaaing," 
reminding  us  of  the  numerouB  gema  of  every  sort  deaoribed  by  Luciau  as 
offerings  brought  to  the  same  Power  (his  Dea  Syria),  from  all  the  nations 
of  the  East. 

12.  An  Athlete,  a  front  figure,  anointing  himself ;  at  hii  side  a  table 
Md  prize-vase,  signed  TNAlOYt  a  glorious  composition  on  a  riohjacinUi- 
voloured  sard,*  has  been  mercilessly  repolisbed  to  tbe  all  but  total  oblitera- 
lion  of  the  signature  and  the  outline  of  the  figure,  in  order  to  bring  out 
tbe  singular  beauty  of  the  stone,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  the  elegant  ring  It  now 
adorns. 

13.  Achilles  mouruing  over  the  slain  AmoEOn-queen,  aa  Winckelnann 
eiplaina  the  group ;  or  rather,  Apollo  lamenting  the  rash  slaughter  of 
Coronis,  n  more  probable  interpretation,  corroborated  by  the  crow  perched 
on  the  tree  above  the  corpse,  is  in  all  respects  a  perfect  Greek  compoaitiom, 
the  pose  of  the  male  figure,  and  the  execution  of  the  nude,  beyond  all 
praise  i  upon  a  clear  yellow  sard. 

16.  A  small  comic  mask,  a  three-quarter  face  with  flowing  beard,  very 
■pirited  in  treattnent  is  signed  KYINTIA  in  minute  characters,  evidently 
Intended  for  the  artist's  name. — one  of  the  so  rare  incontestable  examples. 

19,  Head  of  Omphale,  signed  FNAIOZ;  admirable  work,  on  a  ridi 
ruby-sard,  but  is  to  all  appearance  from  a  modern  hand,  perhaps  Natter's 
ovm.  as  it  resembles  his  avowed  works. 

27.  Interesting  as  giving  tbe  interior  of   a  sculptor's  studio ;    he  b 

■  nie  natnrs  of  this  stone  bu  been  Dr.   Bmna,   in  his  recently  pnblished 

tauoh  disputed,  soidb  calliog  it  a  hya-  "  OMcliiclite  der  QiiecbiMhan  Kiiiutl«t,' 

ointfa,  some  a  BoheniiaQ  garnet,  and  oa  CVnanreg  tlie  Brrangement  of  the  cotnpo- 

tbe    latter    aoDsideratiou,  like    KShlar,  aition  and  seems  inclined  to  doubt  it  ror 

deojiug  its  antiquity  "because  the  an-  that  reason ;  but  I  Lave  no  doubt  ujaelf 

cieats  alwaja  cut  aucli  (;euis  en  cabo'  as   to   the   gcnuineneat   of  work   and 

ebon,"  bat  this  b  indubitably  a  nrd.  legend. 
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seftted  woiling  at  a  bvat,  around  are  uS  vases  jmet  finiahed.  These 
KCcessorieB  are  burnt  to  a  white  surface  internally,  resemblii^  enamel,  in  a 
■iagnlarlj  neat  manner,  of  which  I  hare  obserred  ao  othar  example  :  bo 
are  also  the  letters  IXOYX  on  the  reverae  of  the  sard,  marking  it  aa  tiia 
signet  of  some  early  ChrietiaB  artist.  The  work,  frwn  its  good  style, 
cannot  be  later  than  the  time  of  SeveruB,  or  eTeii  the  preeeding  century. 

27.  Tydeus,  in  the  wetl-knonn  attitude,  regarding  the  Berercd  head  of 
Melanippus,  on  vrhose  corpse  he  plants  his  foot ;  a  good  archaio  Greek  gem, 
and  BiD^ar  from  having  a  Victory  <rf  the  same  style  cut  upon  the  reverse. 

33.  A  splendid  almaiidine,  a  lion  aeen  in  front  trampling  upon  an  avte- 
lope  i  a  bound  in  the  diatsooe.  The  lion's  head  in  full  face,  the  body  in 
shallow  and  fiat  intaglio  ;  a  moat  apirited  work  of  the  perfect  Greek  periol. 

34.  A  Dancing  Faun  ;  the  drawing  good  but  somewhat  sketchy,  ani 
apparently  UDfiDiahed,  upon  sard  ;  it  ia  set  in  a  ring  of  the  moat  elegant 
design  ever  invented  by  Itt^ian  taate.  Appropriatdy  to  the  subject,  the 
shank  consists  of  two  thyr^,  whilat  around  the  head  of  the  ring  mns  aa 
ivy  garland,  the  leaves  enameled  green.  The  execution  of  this  charming 
idea  equals  the  design. 

41.  A  minute  nicolo,  a  comic  nwsk  ia  profile  most  rigorously  treated, 
ineeribetl  AOYKTEI  "  Lucteiua,"  the  owner'a  name. 

44.  A  palm-tree  surrounded  by  the  various  pieces  of  a  warrior's  panoplyt 
at  its  foot  a  ram  (perhaps  Aries  indicating  either  the  horoscope  of  the 
owner,  or  the  Sign  ruling  the  scene  of  his  eiploits,  Persia,  iie.'),  with  the 
owner'a  name  in  large  letters  IVEAIDERi  According  aa  we  take  tba 
combined  characters  for  *R  ot  man,  this  name  may  be  either  Hsander  or 
Menander,  probably  the  latter.'  Natter  ridiculously  interprets  it  as  refer- 
ring to  a  battle  en  the  baaks  of  the  famous  sbvam.  In  this  singular  eom* 
position  the  whole  of  the  work  ia  microscopically  finished  with  the  diamond- 
point,  upon  a  sard. 

57.  A  Roman  bead,  of  IJte  Augustan  age,  wrongly  called  Cicero's,  fve- 
Mnts  ns  with  a  singulariy  exact  prototype  of  the  Earl  RnsseH'a  well  knows 
features — the  forehead  and  nose  are  absolutely  identical.  One  of  the  most 
ttrikiDg  amongst  the  miraculous  likeneaaee  occasionally  detected  in  these 
mirrors  of  the  past.     Yellow  sard. 

58.  A  Gryphffli  couronl,  vigorously  treated  ;  an  excellent  and  antique 
cameo. 

€3.  A  Frog,  or  perhaps  toad,  the  latter,  says  Apollodorua,  was  the  emblem 
of  Argos,  deeply  cut  in  a  magnificent  almaodine,  of  Roman  woik.  A  favorite 
device  in  the  later  imperial  times,  the  animal  typifying  a  new  birth  by  its  total 
changes  of  form  uid  habits,  and  henoe  adapted  into  the  list  of  Christisai 
symbols. 

73  and  74.  These  figures  of  Meleager  and  of  Peraena  signed  XPAMIOV 
and  KOINOY,  are  modem  copies,  and  indifferent  oitee  t«o,  on  pale  s«rd», 
^ough  often  quoted  as  geneine  signatures. 

76.  This  "  River  god  "  seems  rather  a  comic  poet,  reclined  and  declaiDi<- 
ing,  with  a  Satyr  or  Pan  approaching  him  as  if  to  hold  a  c<^loqny,  or  to 
inspire  his  muse.  An  early  cameo  of  remarkably  good  work,  but  nevertfa«. 
less  not  so  much  to  be  praised  as  its  eiquiaite  old  Italian  ring,  adorned  with  two 
masks  of  Pan  upon  the  ahouldera,  the  very  master  pieces  of  chasings  in  gold— 
so  vigorous,  so  full  of  life,  are  these  minute  full-faced  heads  lu  half  relief. 

'  Oi  his  Dative  to^o,  Atitioch. 
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77.  An  ftccnrato  copj  of  the  Mercnrj  Criophoms  of  Dioaccrides  (bj 
N&tterl).    Sard. 

79.  A  cnriouB  and  earljr  Seiwiiunce  Bhell  cameo  of  the  Three  Kings  ; 
ench  bust  cut  in  «  different  ih&de.  The  worlc  is  bo  earlj  as  to  be  almost 
mediiBTal  in  design,  and  probably  one  of  the  fint  e£FortB  in  this  branch  of 
the  Quattro-Ceato  period. 

92.  The  most  Taluable  as  well  u  genuine  example  of  the  sapphire  bearing 
an  antique  intaglio  that  I  have  ever  met  with,  is  this  bead  of  Caracalla,  a 
faithful,  unflattering  likeness,  displajing  the  Alexandrian  twist  in  the  neck 
BO  much  affected  bj^him.  The  intaglio,  somewhat  shallow,  is  polished  within 
to  a  singular  degree  of  lustre  ;  the  hair  and  beard  are  rendered  by  minute 
drill  holes.  The  stone,  a  deep  Tiolet,  but  somewhat  streaky,  |  inch  high  by 
J-wide,  is  for  m^nitude  and  authenticity  without  a  parallel  in  any  cabinet. 

95.  Cicero,  on  the  same  precious  stone  (though  a  much  smaller  and  paler 
one),  is  a  good,  deeply  cut  work  of  high  merit  considering  the  difficulty  of 
the  material,  bnt  certainly  is  not  antique. 

87.  This  is  of  special  interest,  beiog  a  contemporary  portrait  of  the 
younger  Brutus,  a  deep  intaglio  on  sard,  most  carefully  finished  ;  a  fine 
example  of  the  early  Roman  style  ;  the  hair  will  be  noticed  as  entirely 
executed  with  the  diamond-point.  An  accurate  c<^y  of  this  is  the  sard 
(31)  in  the  same  case. 

75.  The  Diana  of  the  Hills  signed  AROAAnNIOY.  an  intagUo  en  a 
beautiful  sardonyx,  betraying,  by  many  peculiarities  in  surface  and  touch,  its 
modem  origin.     A  copy  of  the  Famese  (by  Sirletti  !). 

91.  Two  glorious  heads,  Socrates  and  Plato,  regardant;  a  bold  yet 
finished  example  of  the  best  Roman  style,  on  a  large  and  fine  coloured 
atmandine.  Important  as  serring  to  identify  the  disputed  portrait  of  the 
Utter  philosopher. 

93.  A  sard  engrared  with  a  head  of  Lucilla,  mediocre  in  execution,  bot 
set  in  a  ring  worthy  of  Cellini,  to  whose  age  its  workmanship  belongs.  It 
is  certainly  the  most  artistic  example  of  this  ornament  that  has  ever  come 
under  my  notice.  Two  nude  figures,  one  seen  in  front,  the  otiier  from 
behind,  carred  out  in  fiat  relief  npon  the  shoulders  of  the  shank,  bear  tOTches 
in  either  hand  which  wind  round  the  setting  ;  doves  and  flowers  fill  up  the 
interval  between  them.  The  perfection  of  these  minute  chasings  is  beyond 
all  description,  each  is  a  finished  statuette :  curious  too  is  the  elegance 
with  which  they  are  employed  so  as  to  fall  naturally  into  the  currature 
required  by  their  position. 

In  tlie  border  id  this  case  are  deposited  a  few  nncatalogned  gems  :  two 
are  curious  works  in  burnt  sard,  in  which  the  white  layer  of  extreme  thin- 
ness has  been  removed  partially,  so  that  the  figures  appear  painted  in  white 
on  a  red  ground,  but  not  raised  above  it.  One,  "  Christ's  Entry  into 
Jerusalem,"  is  a  very  good  composition  of  numerous  figures  :  the  other, 
three  saints,  a  standing  group,  has  been  painted  at  the  back  (In  colonn 
corresponding  to  the  various  robes]  so  as  to  give  the  ground  the  appearance 
of  an  opal,  and  to  produce  a  singular  deception  as  to  the  nature  of  the  stone, 
when  viewed  by  those  unacquainted  with  the  contrivance  hy  which  this  union 
of  brilliant  colours  is  produced  ;  this  artifice  is  mentioned  by  Agricola  in 
the  fifteenth  centarj.  Other  specimens  are  to  he  seen  in  the  Devonsbira 
Collection. 
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(Case  II.) 

Thie  case  conUioB  t}ie  more  choice  treaeiirea  of  the  collection  ;  flraaller 
in  extent,  hut  with  few  admiraionB  of  modem  or  dubioas  character. 

97.  The  Toung  Hercules,  a  noble  head  ;  sard. 

98.  Flotina  (or  Marciana)  a  small  head,  hut  in  the  perfection  of  the 
Boinan  portrait  Htjie  ;   on  a  sard  of  equal  beautj  with  the  intaglio. 

99.  A  Syrian  King  (Antiochus  Eptplianes  ?}  with  radiated  crown  as 
Plicebus  ;  a  head  finer  than  which  matured  Greek  art  hne  left  us  nothing  in 
Ibia  department.     European  topaz,  or  bright  yellow  crystal. 

103.  Ueduaa's  nead,  nearly  front  face,  deeply-cut ;  a  caducen^,  mtro< 
duced  for  some  unknown  motire  in  the  field,  has  led  Natter  to  class  it 
amongst  the  lieada  of  Mercury.  Greek  work  of  accurate  design  ;  on 
yellow  aard. 

106.  This  Silenna  mask,  a  full  face,  cannot  he  anfficiently  priused  ;  it  is 
life  itself,  a  maaterpiece  of  the  Augustan  ogs.     Sard. 

109.  Head  of  a  Greek  Prince,  with  full  waty  beard,  cut  off  square 
(Deractriua  Nicator),  bold  but  fine  work.     Sard. 

114.  Faun  leaning  againat  a  column,  from  which  springs  the  half  figure 
of  a  female,  perhapa  Echo,  represented  thus  in  the  atory  of  NarcisBua  on 
other  moDumenla  ;  a  comic  mask  and  pedum  placed  on  the  ground  in  front. 
Roman  work,  on  a  remarkably  clear  and  green  prase,  much  resembling 
prehnite. 

Another  head  of  the  Toung  Hercules,  far  surpassing  any  hitherto  noticed 
in  Its  grandiose  character ;  indubitably  designed  for  a  portrait  of  Alex- 
ander, ond  by  a  contemporary  artist ;  and  fully  worthy  of  the  fame  of 
Pyrgotelea.  Large,  deep-colored  sard. — Similarly  the  next,  a  full  face 
of  a  Laughing  Paun,  with  vine-crowned  hair,  due  to  the  same  school,  ia  far 
above  the  other  so  numerous  repetitions  of  this  subject,  such  a  favorite 
with  the  ancients.     This  intaglio  is  in  somewhat  shallow  cutting.     Sard. 

123.  Curious  head  of  a  Triton,  bis  cheeks  intersected  by  gills,  fins 
floating  down  from  and  blending  into  hia  jaws.  Late  Roman  on  red 
jasper. 

124.  The  moat  celebrated  gem  of  the  entire  Collection,  known  aa  the 
"  Head  of  the  Dog  Srrius,"  but  really  that  of  the  Solar  Lion,  radiated 
and  with  two  persea-leaves  above  it,  by  which  we  recognise  an  Egyptian 
divinity.  The  stone  is  the  finest  oriental  gai-net  in  the  world  for  aize  and 
iplendour  ;  the  intaglio  of  th%  dsepeat  cutting,  ao  that  the  impresaioa 
stands  out  in  full  relief,  shewing  the  gaping  jaws  and  the  very  thnMt 
of  the  monster.  The  work  appears  Roman  of  the  best  period,  but  the 
aurfaee  of  the  gem  (unleas  repolished)  is  auspiciously  recent.  A  work 
of  incredible  vigour,  and  which  immortalises  Natter,  to  whom  it  is  now 
generally  aesigned  (if  indeed  by  a  modern  hand,  for  the  question  is  beyond 
ray  powers  to  decide*),  though  it  has  atronger  claims  to  he  considered 

^  Evan  the  arch-sceptio  Eohler  calls  judgment ;    he  however  shows  on   the 

it  a  work  to  which  neither  ancient  nor  autUoritj  of  De  Hurr  that  it  is  nttri- 

modem  times  lutve  produced  an  equal;  buted  to  Natter  by  a  migtaie.    Natter 

and  only    cavils  at   ths  apeciea  of   the  owns  to  having  copied  it,  and  his  work 

atone,  taking  for  granted  Natter's  atate-  is  probabl;  the  large  topaz  of  the  Rns- 

meat  that  it  ia  a  Boitnian  garnet.     Dr.  aiaa  ImperUI  CoHection,  which  made  the 

Brunn  doea  not  venture  to  pronounce  a  puichaae  of  hia  private  cabinet 
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as  A  monument  of  the  akill  that  flourished  in  Hadrinu's  timea.  On  the 
collar  ia  TAIOZ  EROIEI;  ("carbnnculuB,"  a  fieiy  Bione).  Heads  of 
the  SuD-lton  thus  represented,  and  on  garnet,  are  not  unfrequent :  aueb  a 
head  is  exactlj  reproduced  in  this  famuua  gem,  hence  its  antique  interpre- 
tation as  a  dog'a  by  the  artist,  irhich  the  collar  seems  to  indicate  would  be 
a  sure  test  of  a  niudera  origin. 

135.  Omphale  in  the  garb  of  Hercules,  a  Greek  work  upon  an  amethyat 
of  UQUBual  color  and  brilliancy,  may  be  without  hesitulion  pronounced  the 
first  amongst  the  innumerable  repetitions  of  thia  favorite  subject,  for  iU 
perfect  drawing,  minute  finish,  and  eleganoe  of  pose. 

137.  Equally  remarkable  for  lusti^  is  thia  sard,  bearing  the  full-length 
figure  of  a  masked  comio  aoU>r,  standing  in  a  thoughtful  attitude^  and 
holding  a  long  pedum.     The  atyle  of  the  inti^lio  is  Qreek. 

140.  The  earliest  and  most  tasteful  example  of  a  Gryllus  known  to  ne  ; 
the  geaeral  outline  that  of  o  peacock,  the  body  made  up  of  a  ram'e  and 
elephant's  heads  combined  ;  the  tusks  of  the  former  filling  out  the  winKS 
of  the  bird,  and  the  usual  Silenua  mask,  the  breast.  The  legend  NICE. 
T.  P.  S.  A.  in  the  tall,  slender  lettering  of  the  Augustan  age,  girea  the 
name  and  titlos  of  the  ladj  owner,  whose  sex  is  likewise  expressed  by  the 
bird  chosen  for  her  device,  the  attribute  of  Juno  and  of  empresses.  Thia 
aard  rivals  the  carbnncle  in  color  and  lustre,  being  as  unique  in 
quality  aa  the  intaglio  upon  it  is  in  design. 

143.  This  noted  bust  of  Agrippina,  as  Ceres,  with  the  signature  AZ- 
riAXlOY,  a  boldly  executed  portrait,  has  however  upon  close  examina- 
tion many  marks  that  militate  against  its  genuineness ;  at  all  events  ita 
antiquity  is  very  dubious  ;  in  fact  Dr.  Bruun  pronounces  it  an  indubitabls 
work  of  Sirletti's. 

149.  This  far-famed  intaglio,  in  which  Eneas  is  seen  escaping  witlwi 
the  Scean  Gate,  whilst  Apollo  interposes  between  him  and  Diomede,  who 
strikes  vaiuly  at  the  air-drawn  phantom  of  his  adversary,  ia  jet  in  mj 
opinion  of  but  doubtful  authenticity.  Winokelmann  indeed  describes  an 
antique  paste  taken  from  this  very  stone.  Natter  however  asserts  thai  tbia 
paste  is  not  antique  ;  I  suspoct  that  he  knew  more  than  he  chose  to  avow 
about  the  origin  of  the  work  in  question.     Thestoneisafinesardof  somesiie. 

151.  Bust  of  a  Muse,  Terpsichore,  her  luiuriant  hair  most  artistically 
tressed  round  her  head  ;  iu  front,  a  lyre  and  a  butterfly.  A  Roman  work 
of  uncommon  merit,  but  a  modem  band  has  foisted  in,  and  with  blundered 
spelling,  the  letters  £A4>.  with  the  view  oKugmenting  its  historical  vWae 
as  an  authentic  likeness  of  the  Lesbian  Muse, 

155.  The  most  singular  mimicry  of  nature,  in  color  aa  well  as  fem, 
ever  aocompliahed  in  this  art ;  a  fly  in  full  relief  atanding  entirely  ont  from 
the  onyx  in  all  its  natural  colors,  even  the  wings  have  the  very  gaua/ 
shimmer  of  nature.  Wonderful  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  very 
unusual  shades  of  the  stone  to  produce  a  result  unique  in  antique  camel. 
The  extremities  of  the  wings  have  somewhat  suffered.  This  was  perhaps  an 
ex  Toto  to  Jupiter  Apomytos,  or  Baal-Zobub  :  or  an  amulet  to  keep  off  bis 
bloodthirsty  hosts. 

156.  Here  also  do  the  layere  of  the  onyx  serve  eingulariy  well  by  their 
colors  to  the  character  of  the  "  iratua  Chremes,"  as  depicted  in  a  beU- 
headed,  red-faced  comic  mask  with  hoary  beard,  seen  in  front.  The  «•■- 
trasting,  sharply  defined  shades  of  red  and  white  add  amazingly  to  the 
irascible  expression  of  the  couutenanco  in  this  Roman  cameo. 
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160.  This  group  of  Priara  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  B«ftted  Adiilles, 
whilst  two  MynnidoQB  stand  hy  on  guard,  engraved  upon  a  *er;  amall 
urd,  !■  Ku  unrivalled  exajnple  of  early  Qreek  art.  Nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  perfect  than  the  drawing  of  the  figuret  theroselvea,  added 
lo  the  accuracj  of  the  features,  and  the  minuteBt  details  in  Priam's 
eosturoe  and  the  warrior'a  armour.  The  grouping  also  ia  most  effectire  in 
its  admirahle  simplicitjr. 

161.  A  huge  apitler  in  its  web  covers  tlie  surface  of  a  magnificent 
slmandine  ;  this  is  a  genuine  Roman  work,  probably  designed  &a  an  amulet 
"  tontra  aranearum  morsus,"  a  defence  against  the  tarantula. 

(Caseb  III.  AKD  lY.  united.) 

These  contain  the  larger  camei  and  intagli  of  the  collection,  for  the  most 
part  monnted  in  Rococo  jewelry  (when  not  otherwise  described)  set  with 
pale  sapphires,  carbuncles,  amethysts,  and  peridots  of  large  aise,  and  in  a 
showy  style.  These  settings  are  in  fact  highly-ornamented  picture  frames, 
and  considerably  enhance  the  effect  of  the  camei  they  inclose. 

17a.  Bust,  in  full  relief,  of  Marciana  (not  "  Doniitia''),  after  her  apotheo- 
sis, sapported  on  a  peacock,  whose  toil  is  outspread  behind.  The  face  of 
this  statuette  is  a  perfect  likeness,  and  most  carefully  finished.  This 
inraluable  specimen  of  sculpture  in  "  hard  stones"  (for  it  ia  beyond  all 
suspicion  a  monument  of  the  times  of  Hadrian)  is  cut  out  of  a  soapy- 
coloured  caloedonj,  three  inches  high.  It  belonged  to  the  Ducal  col- 
lection at  JUantua,  dispersed  on  the  sack  of  that  city  by  the  Imperialists  in 
1628. 

165.  A  bust  of  Cleopatra  represented  with  negro  features,  engraved  in 
very  flat  relief,  is  a  hideous  but  early  Reniussance  cameo  ;  perhaps  a  por- 
trait of  the  celebrated  black  slave,  the  favorite  of  Clement  VII.  and  of 
Dnke  Lorenso  of  Urbino,  and  the  mother  of  Alessandro  dei  Medici.  The 
host  ia  executed  in  the  black  stratum  upon  a  transparent  ground  of  a  most 
angular  onyx  two  inches  in  height. 

163.  The  noblest  work  in  relief  that  gracei  the  Collection,  a  Medusa's 
head  in  more  than  half  relief  and  three  inches  in  height,  in  purest  caloe- 
dony.  The  face  is  slightly  turned  to  one  side,  the  work  bold  and  grandiose 
beyond  all  description.  For  magnitude  as  well  as  expression,  this  is  perhaps 
the  finest  lleduia's  bead  in  eiiatonce,  and  far  bolder  than  the  celebrated 
one  at  Florence,  and  dates  apparently  from  the  Augustan  age-  The 
back  of  the  stone  has  been  deeply  drilled  out  in  several  points,  under  tlie 
nose,  the  projeoting  tresaes,  &,c.,  so  as  to  give  transparency  to  the  npper 
sarfaoe. 

188.  Busts  of  Livia  and  the  young  Tiberius,  as  in  ponversation  ;  both  in 
three-quarters  relief,  out  out  of  a  huge  mass  of  green  turquois,  and  in  point 
of  art  a  truly  beautiful  work  ;  the  likenesses  most  perfect,  and  the  he^s, 
atpeciftlly  that  of  Livia,  exquisitely  modeled. 

A  head  of  Carooalla,  a  three-quarter  face,  and  in  half  relief.  This,  an 
antique  fragment,  1 J  inch  high,  ha>  been  skilfully  applietl  upon  a  bust  of  a 
similar  white  stratum  and  a  transparent  ground.  This  is  a  remnant  of  a 
nrj  important  work,  but  doubtlessly  smashed  to  pieces  upon  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  tyrant's  death. 

176.  Aaothei*  Sne  Uadusa,  full  faced,  in  white  upon  brown  ;  the  makjr 
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loclis,  -only  roughed  out  by  the  drill,  are  left  iiuGnUbed,  famishing  an  in- 
structive example  of  the  antique  mode  of  procedure. 

166.  Bust  of  the  deified  Augustus,  the  head  veiled  and  laure&ted,  seen, 
ill  front,  worked  in  half  relief  in  white  cacholong  od  a  transparent  ground  ; 
this  gem  is  perrect  in  execution  and  in  a  grand  style. 

184.  Serapis,  intaglio  head  of  bold  Greek  woric  upon  an  irregular  pyra- 
midal mass  of  the  purest  amethyst,  retaining  its  natural  form,  but  polished 
all  over.  This  specimen  of  the  gem,  being  of  unique  beauty  and  dimensions 
(1 J  inch  high),  has  in  all  probability  been  a  votive  offering  dedicated  to  the 
drntv  figured  upon  it,  in  the  same  vray  as  the  gems  similarly  consecrated  to 
the  Dea  Syria.  A  perfect  amethyst  like  this,  when  India  was  the  only- 
source  for  the  supply,  must  have  been  of  enormous  value  under  the  Ptole- 
mies, whose  age  is  recognisable  in  the  style  of  tlie  engraving. 

196.  This  minute  Renaissance  cameo,  only  J  inch  wide,  is  a  masterpiece 
amongst  those  miniature  works  of  that  age  in  which  lay  the  especial  forte  of 
Fietro  Maria  da  Fescia.  Upon  it  we  see  a  sacrifice,  celebrated  by  no  less 
than  ^x  fii{ures  before  a  nude  statue  of  Bacchus  mounted  upon  a  lofty 
pedestal  :  an  aged  man  in  flowing  robes,  a  satyr,  the  attendant  njnaphs,  a 
crouching  lion  behind  ihe  altar,  are  all  worked  out  with  moat  marreUoua 
precision  and  perfect  accuracy  of  drawing. 

164.  This  superb  sardonyx  of  the  brightest  colors,  light  and  dark 
browns,  and  a  blueisb  wliite,  and  3}  by  3  inches  in  extent,  presents  in 
extremely  fiat  relief  an  imperial  helmeled  bust,  designated  Galba's  by  Natter, 
on  the  strength  of  the  strungly  marked  aquiline  nose  that  disiinguishea  the 
profile.  But  this  characteristic  feature,  joined  to  the  late  form  of  the 
helmet,  which  has  a  deep  neck  gnnrd,  and  the  entirely  Lower  Empire  man- 
nerism of  the  work  induces  me  to  assign  it  with  confidence  to  Constantine, 
whose  profile  (late  in  life)  it  faithfully  represents.  His  reign,  long  and 
luxurious,  produced  a  great  reviral  in  the  art  of  engraving  camei,  more 
existing  ofhim  and  of  his  family  than  ofany  of  his  predecessors  (save  Augustua 
and  Claudius)  ;  but  Constautine's  far  exceeded  any  of  the  preceding  in 
the  beauty  of  the  sardonyx  material,  the  Eastern  trade  having  then  at- 
tained its  fullest  extent.  These  splendid,  hnge  slabs  came  probably  from 
the  Ballagats  range  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  India.  The  flesh  is  given  in  the 
blueish-white  layer,  as  is  the  crest  of  the  helmet,  which  itself  is  reserved  in 
the  light  brown,  the  field  almost  black,  but  a  rich  sard  by  transmitted 
light.  The  entire  surface  has  been  re-polished,  but  slightly  and  without 
injury  to  the  irork ;  still,  traces  of  the  antique  graver  are  perceptible  iu 
the  helmet.  Traced  in  targe  but  almost  imperceptible  letters  around  the 
field  (by  nitric  acid  !)  ore  tlie  name  and  titles  of  some  possessor  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  ANDREAS.  CARRAIA.  COMES.  SOVERINAL. 

182.  A  loureated  head,  "  L.  Verus,"  mounted  in  a  most  elaborate  and 
elegant  Cinque  Cento  pendant,  set  with  small  table  diamonds,  appears  to  be 
a  work  of  the  same  age  as  the  setting,  aod  in  fact  bears  some  reaemblanoe 
to  the  portraits  of  Francis  1. 

174.  Bust  of  Pallas,  a  three-quarter  face,  on  a  clear  pale  amethyst,  Win. 
high.  A  deeply-sunk,  msgniiicent  intaglio  in  the  finest  imperial  style,  but 
the  name,  EYTYXHZ  AIOZKOYPIAOY,  &c.,  has  manifestly  been 
added,  and  that  in  the  lettering  used  by  Dies  and  his  colleagues.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  field  may  be  seen  a  A  ond  an  effaced  letter,  an  unfinished 
inscription  from  the  same  hand,  indications  all  confirming  my  opinbn  as  ta 
the  suppositious  nature  of  this  legend.    According  to  Dr.  Brunu,  this  is  a 
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copy  of  the  most  interesting  and  authentic  intaglio  of  which  we  have  anT' 
tradition.  The  original  "  crjBtallino  imago  "  is  fully  deseribod  by  Cyriaous 
of  Aocona,  who  had  carefully  examined  it  in  the  collection  of  Giovanni 
Belfino,  a  Venetian  Admiral,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
was  then  coDBidered  the  portrait  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

186.  Thia  Hippocampus,  somewhat  coarsely  cut  in  high  relief  in  pearly 
white,  upon  a  black  ground,  on  an  oval  onyx  one  inch  wide,  retains  its 
original  setting,  a  box-mounting  in  thin  gold  plate  Burronnded  by  a  margin 
decoupi  in  a  simple  pattern.  Appended  is  a  loop  by  which  it  hung  from 
the  necklace.  Of  late  Roman  work,  as  the  pierced  border  indicates 
(3rd  century),  as  is  also  the  cameo  itself,  but  moat  rare  in  this  condition. 

185.  A  biatorical  monument  of  the  highoBt  interest,  being  a  gift  from 
Cliarles  Y.  to  Clement  VII.,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  Piccolomini  family. 
The  stone,  1^  inch  high,  a  perfect  sardonyx,  black,  bluish-white  and 
brown,  exhibits  the  ancient  Indian  perforation  through  its  axis.  The  antique 
cameo,  the  head  of  Ompbale,  or  perhaps  Antlnous  (to  whose  features  a 
resemblance  may  be  traced  in  it),  is  a  fine  and  genuine  work  of  Hadrian's 
age,  scraped  out  in  flat  relief  by  the  diamond-point.  On  its  other  side  a 
Cinque-Cetito  artist  has  talien  advantage  of  so  precious  a  material  for  a 
buBt  of  Hercules,  from  face  in  very  fiat  relief,  a  meritorious  perform- 
ance, and  highly  interesting  in  its  juxta-position  with  the  true  antique, 
from  the  comparison  between  the  two  extremely  diverse  manners  that  it 
presents.  Uount«d  in  a  most  rich  and  massy  frame  with  broad  margin  in 
gold,  carved  with  arabesques  in  relief,  and  set  with  table  mbies  and  dia- 
monds of  fine  water;  gems,  for  that  period,  ofconsiderable  size  and  immense 
T^ue  according  to  Cellini's  table.  The  edge  of  the  frame  is  enameled 
with  an  elegant  arabesque  of  vine  branches  in  black  completely  encircling 
it.  The  intrinsic  value  of  such  a  setting,  so  enormous  in  the  estimation  of 
those  times,  was  doubtless  a  great  recommendation  to  that  necessitous 
Pontiff  (for  it  was  probably  amongst  the  presents  interchanged  on  the 
reconciliation  of  Pope  and  Kaiser  after  the  sack  of  Rome),  though  aa  a 
Jlediot  he  could  doubtless  appreciate  also,  at  its  true  wortli,  the  antique 
treasure  that  it  enshrined. 

193.  A  splendid  sardonyx  of  the  same  quality  aa  that  bearing  the  por- 
trait of  CoDstantine,  and  2|  x  IJ^  inches  in  size,  a  stone  of  great  intrinsic 
valae,  has  been  engraved  with  a  sacrifice  to  Priapus,  an  intaglio  in  the  late 
Roman,  perhaps  Renaissance  period  ;  the  work  quite  unworthy  of  the 
unique  quality  of  the  stone,  which,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
repolisbed  to  bring  out  the  beauty  of  its  colors.  The  group  coousts  of 
two  females  offering  cake^  and  incense  before  a  figure  whilst  a  third 
blows  the  flute  ;  ■  pretty  design  bad  it  been  on  an  inferior  material. 

200.  Bust  of  Philip  II.  by  Jacopo  da  Trezzo,  without  doubt,  a 
masterpiece  of  that  age,  and  of  equal  merit,  perhaps  from  the  same 
baud,  as  the  glorioiu  bust  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Her  Majesty's  collection. 
The  relief  in  pure  white  upon  a  rich  brown.  On  the  reverse  is  cut  the 
intaglio  device,  an  eagle  grasping  a  serpent  and  soaring  aloft,  with  the 

motto,  HIBIL  EST  QTDD  HON  TOLLEBBT  QTI  FERFECTB  DIUOIT.       A  mySteriOUS 

device,  warranting,  perhaps,  the  conjecture  that  this  portrait  was  executed 
«t  the  command  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  and  sent  as  a  love-token  to  the 
virago  Queen,  before  his  disappointment  led  him  to  the  adoption  of  a  more 
violent  system  of  attsok  upon  the  crown  matrimonial. 

198.  The  Chnuphis-serpent,  in  better  work  than  usual,  upon  a  fiB& 
TOl.  XTin.  T  T  '^^IC 
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Glearpraae,  fauaBiDgnlftrformulft  Bnrromidiiwhim,  XNOYMIC  riTAN 
TOriAHKTA  C APUJ*1TA.  The  "  Better  of  tLe  GUnta,"  i. «.,  of 
the  EtU  Spirits,  rebels  ag&iiut  the  Qood  Principle ;  alluding  to  its  powen 
u  an  amuleL  On  the  reTerse  the  well-knowii  aymbol  of  the  treble  S 
pierceil  bj  a  bar. 

( To  bt  coiUinued.) 
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Google 


(OmltHMd  frm.  p.  253.) 

Zekhob. — The  only  difference  between  the  plan  of  this 
church  and  that  of  Germoe  is,  the  absence  of  the  transeptal 
projection  to  the  north  aisle,  and  the  increased  length  of  the 
latter.  The  date  of  the  South  side  of  the  building  also  cor- 
responds to  that  of  Qermoe,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  deduce 
any  date  from  the  very  scanty  materials  which  rude  and 
injudicious  repairs  have  left.  The  chancel  has  a  two-light 
window  near  Uie  transept ;  the  trefohated  heads  remain,  but 
the  mullion  has  been  removed.  There  is  a  small  Norman- 
looking  lancet  west  of  the  porch,  and  a  widely-splayed,  well- 
pointed  window  in  the  transept  gable,  with  a  good,  plain-cham- 
fered acoinson  arch,  the  tracery  and  mullion  destroyed.  The 
north  aisle  was  rebuilt  about  fifty  years  since,  and  is  the 
worst  example  of  the  entire  group,  possibly  owing  to  its 
treatment  in  1811.  The  ht^oscopic  passage  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  introduced  in  churches  so  far  north  as 
Zennor,  but  instead  of  it  we  meet  with  an  arrangement  more 
like  that  at  Gfermoe,  and  yet  ^together  different  both  in  date 
and  scheme. 


^" 


TRAKSCP  T 


Thus  the  piera  A  a'  correspond  to  the  second  and  fourth  piers 
of  the  Debased  nave  M-oide.  The  springers  only  of  the 
arch  or  arches  exist,  the  space  being  at  present  spanned  by  a 
wooden  be^m,  as  at  Germoe  and  Mawgan:  There  is  nothing 
to  indicate  what  the  original  plan  of  junction  might  have 
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been,  but  it  is  evident  tbat  do  paaa^e  vas  contemplated  at 
tbe  angle  of  the  transept  and  chancel,  when  the  pier  a'  was 
built.  If,  as  it  is  possible,  these  two  piers  are  merely  the 
commencement  of  a  south  aisle,  which  circumstances  might 
hare  prerented  from  being  further  deTcloped,  then  indeed 
both  groups  of  churches,  tbe  transeptal  and  tbe  continuous, 
bare  a  still  closer  relationsbip,  and  it  becomes  a  question 
whether  tbe  single  transept  was  not,  at  a  certain  period,  a 
universal  characteristic  of  tbe  churches  of  Kerrier  and 
Kenwith.  Before  leaving  this  church,  I  would  call  atten- 
tion to  the  font,  and  to  one  of  two  bench-ends  which  stand 
near  it.  The  present  condition  of  this  church  is  far  from 
Batisfiictory,  and  considerable  repairs  are  needed  to  render 
the  building  even  decent. 


fWaxt  i  A  nttanO. 


There  are  one  or  two  other  Soutb>transept  cburcbes,  but 
they  possess  Uttle  interest.  Fblllack  was,  I  believe,  of  this 
dass ;  but  it  has  given  place  to  an  entirely  new  church,  an 
alteration  much  to  be  regretted,  as  tbe  old  church  possessed 
Korman  features  not  unlike  those  in  tbe  neighbouring 
church  of  Lelant,  and  which  by  comparison  might  bare 
assisted  us  in  working  out  the  aicbitectural  histery  of  both 
churches. 
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The  North-transept  churches  are  a  Tery  small  minority, 
and  have  little  archseotogical  attraction.  The  architecture  is 
mostly  of  a  late  and  sometimes  of  a  modem  character,  and 
the  arrangement  has  none  of  those  peculiarities  which 
characterise  the  plana  of  the  South-transept  churches.  Occa- 
sionaUy  some  late  grotesque  wood-carving  may  be  met  with ; 
the  most  interesting  examples  probably  are  the  panels  of  a 
screen  preserved  in  the  veatry  at  Sancreed.  They  are  long 
and  narrow,  carved  and  painted ;  conventional  foliage  in 
wavy  and  zigzag  lines  fill  the  lower  parts  of  the  panels, 
and  terminate  at  the  top  in  figures,  which  may  be  thus 
described : — 

1.  A  bull  or  bison,  with  its  tongue  out ; — 2.  A  bust  of  a 
woman,  with  wings ; — 3.  A  beast,  with  lion's  paws,  feathery 
head  and  neck,  and  huge  beak  ;— -4.  Two  profiles  of  women, 
back  to  back  ; — 5.  Do.,  with  voluted  head-dresses  ; — 6.  Two 
serpents,  head  to  head  ;  the  zigzag  of  this  panel  is  notched 
as  in  Itahan  gothic  work,  and  is  particularly  effective  {see 


woodcut) ; — 7.  An  owl,  very  feathery  and  well  carved.  Then 
occurs  a  large  mullion.  8.  A  goat ; — 9.  Man's  profile,  with 
hat  on ; — 10.  A  coiled  serpent,  with  man's  profile  (this  may 
be  compared  with  mediesval  representations  of  the  Evil  one 
in  Italian  work)  ; — 11.  A  beast,  with  very  fat  head  and 
short  tail  The  other  portion  of  the  screen  has  12  panels: — 
1.  A  winged  long-tailed  dragon  ; — 2.  An  eagle  (well  cut) ; — 
S.  A  long-tailed  beaked  and  homed  beast ; — and  4.  A  bust, 
with  wings.  Here  occurs  a  large  mullion.  5.  A  bird,  with 
innocuous  beak ; — 6.  Two  profiles  bearded,  back  to  back, 
scroll  head-dress ; — 7.  A  man,  with  a  cape,  feathery  below, 
blowing  a  hom  or  trampet,  which  twines .  to  the  bottom  of 
the  panel ; — 8.  A  black  sheep  ; — 9.  Full  face  and  two  pro- 
files forming  one  head  crowned  (1  allusive  to  the  three  kings 
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of  Cologne,  or  a  representation  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  as  shown 
in  Didron'a  Iconographie  Chretienne,  pp.  551, 556)  ; — 10.  A 
griffin  ; — 11.  An  angei ; — and  12.  A  panel  filled  with  the 
coils  of  two  twining  serpents,  with  bearded  heads  like  goats. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  second  class  of  churches,  the  Three- 
aisled  or  Continuous. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  churches  of  the  two 
Deaneries  belong  to  this  class ;  and,  although  in  point  of 
design  there  is  very  little  difference  to  be  observed,  there  is 
nevertheless  a  most  marked  diversity  in  general  effect, 
owing  to  the  variety  of  proportions  in  which  the  one  common 
plan  and  outline  present  themselves.  Thus  the  little  church 
on  the  beach  at  GunwaUoe,  altbough  precisely  of  the  same 
plan  as  the  very  large  churches  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Keveme, 
is  only  slightly  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  size  of  the  latter, 
and  is  even  smaller  than  the  smallest  of  the  transept 
churches.  In  point  of  size,  the  principal  churches  of  this 
class  are  those  of  St.  Keveme,  St.  Paul,  Madron,  St.  Ives,  and 
Constantino.  Of  these  St.  Keverne  is  by  far  the  moat  in- 
teresting. In  plan  the  building  consists  of  a  central  aisle  of 
nine  bays  (the  nintb  bay  projecting  and  forming  the  sacrarium, 
whilst  the  first  bay  carries  the  tower),  ■  north  and  south  aial«i 
of  eight  bays,  and  a  south  porch.  The  tower,  unlike  Per- 
pendicular towers,  especially  those  of  the  west  of  England, 
is  surmounted  by  a  smalt  and  delicately  proportioned  spire, 
ribbed  at  the  angles,  and  enriched  in  the  upper  part  by  a 
quatrefoil  on  each  fece.  The  pinnacles  have  been  des- 
troyed, but  the  battlements  are  of  better  character  than  is 
usual  in  the  district.  The  west  wall  ia  very  massive,  and 
contains  in  its  thickness  the  newel  staircase,  and  a  shallow 


kind  of  porch.     This  tower  is  another  instance  of  the  use  of 
polychromy  in  external  architecture,  the  voussoirs  of   the 
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west  window  and  doorway  being  of  dark  red  stone  altema' 
ting  with  grey  ;  the  doorway  has  a  square  hood-mold  with 
novel  and  effective  terminations.  I  give  a  section  of  the 
molding,  and  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  terminations. 

The  porch  is  modem,  and  the  whole  of  the  south  and  east 
sides  of  the  church  is  Debased  and  uninteresting.  The  north 
aisle  is  in  great  part  of  a  similar  character,  but  there  is  a 
narrow  lancet  window  in  the  second  bay  from  the  west,  and 
two  2-stage  buttresses,  which  present  quite  an  Early-Decorated 
appearance.  The  west  window  of  this  aisle  has  also  the 
reticulated  tracery  so  commonly  met  with  both  in  this  style 
and  in  the  later  imitations  of  it  I  _ 
should  be  disposed  to  place  this  amongst 
the  instances  of  the  latter.  Entering  the 
church,  the  first  thing  to  which  I  would 
direct  attention,  is  the  adoption  of  a  sofl 
green  stone,  in  the  place  of  granite,  for 
the  pillars  and  arches.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  almost  all  the  Norman,  Early  English,  i 
and  Decorated  work  in  this  part  of  Corn- 
wall, is  executed  in  a  similar  material, 
while  the  later  work  is  almost  as  invari- 
ably of  granite.  The  tower  arches  are  of 
a  decidedly  Perpendicular  section,  the 
arch  itself  being  rather  acutely  pointed, 
and  altogether  admirably  proportioned. 
Of  the  remaining  fourteen  arches,  there 
are  no  less  than  five  varieties  of  sections, 
and  four  changes  in  the  plan  of  the  piers.  I 
give  sketches  illustrative  of  these  changes  ; 
it  will  be  observed  that  all  the  arches  are  I 
of  three  orders,  a  rather  unusual  feature 
in  such  remote  districts. 

Commencing  with  the  north  side,  the 
first  and  second  arches,  counting  from  the 
west,  are  of  the  section  shown  in  fig.  1,  the 
inner  and  outer  orders  being  stopped  by  | 
semi  pyramids,  as  indicated  by  dotted  i 
lines  ;  the  other  arches  on  this  side  are 
of  the  section  fig.  2.  The  piers  on  this 
side  are  alike,  but  the  capitals  vary;  one  is 
batUemeated,  and  three  are  ornamented  with  escutcheona 

TOt.   XTUI,  Z   Z      .(Olc 
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On  the  south  side,  the  first  and  second  arches  are  of  the 
Remarkably  bold  section,  fig.  3.  These  are  supported  on  piers 
of  an  equally  bold  character, — a  square,  with  shafts  against 
the  sides.  Then  follow  three  arches  of  the  form  given  at  fig.  4, 
and  a  pier  of  very  elaborate  character,  fig.  6.  The  two  chancel 
arches  are  as  at  fig.  5,  the  last  pier  being  of  the  usual  Perpen- 
dicular section  (four  shafts,  with  intervening  shallow  hollows 
or  cavettos).    The  capitals  are  rudely  executed,  and  totally 


Fig.  e.  Plar,  8.  >ld«  St  Rennw. 


uninteresting.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  concealed ;  the 
other  roofa  are  of  the  oft-repeated  barrel  form.  There  are 
a  number  of  carved  bench  ends  of  the  sixteenth  centurj; 
the  instruments  of  the  passion,  a  lantern,  and  the  arms  of 
Bogan,  dated  1577,  are  amongst  the  subjects.  The  font  \a 
late  Perpendicular  in  its  detail ;  it  is  rather  large,  and  has 
angels  at  the  diagonals  of  an  octagonal  shaft  supporting  s 
square  bowl ;  the  cavity  is  circular. 

The  present  condition  of  the  church  is  discreditable ;  the 
old  stocks  are  kept  in  the  north  aisle  ;  the  pews  are  dirty 
and  decayed ;  and  there  is  an  overpowering  prevalence  of 
plaster  and  whitewash,  in  all  shades  of  dust  and  dirt. 

The  church  of  St.  Keveme  was  collegiate,  and  I  regret  that 
I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  inquire  into  its  history.  From 
the  evidence  of  architecture,  I  took  upon  the  present  building 
as  having,  in  great  part,  the  materials  of  a  fine  Decorated 
church,  which  have  undergone  certain  modifications  in  the 
course  of  rebuilding  at  a  later  period.  For,  although  the  late 
Perpendicular  often  borders  so  closely  upon  the  Decorated  as 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  it,  I  think  in  this  case  there 
is  evidence,  in  the  buttresses  of  the  north  aisle,  the  lancet  win- 
dow, the  nature  of  the  stone  «nployed,  and  the  general  punty 
of  the  arches,  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  which  I  haT«  adopted. 

In  the  series  of  ground  plans  accompanying  this  memoir, 
I  have  given  plans  of  four  churches,  to  which  I  desire  to  call 
attention  for  a  peculiarity  in  their  internal  arrangement, 
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bearing  some  analogy  to  that  characteristic  feature  of  the 
South-transept  churdies,  which  I  have  already  described  as 
the  hagioscopic  passage.  Although  Ruaa  Major  is  the  smallest, 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  the  four,  aud  a  description 
of  this  church  will  serve,  in  a  considerable  degree,  for  aU  the 
other  three-aisled  churches  of  the  district ;  the  principal 
difference  being  that,  in  this  church,  as  well  as  in  one  or  two 
others  to  which  I  may  have  occasion  to  refer,  there  are 
vestiges  of  earlier  date  than  the  body  of  the  church,  whereas 
the  continuous  three-aisled  churches,  taken  as  a  class,  are 
throughout  of  very  late  Perpendicular  or  Debased  character. 
St.  Euan  Major. — This  church  consists  of  a  nave  with 
N.  and  S.  aisles  of  four  bays ;  a  chancel  of  two  bays,  with 
N.  and  S.  chancel  aisles  of  one  bay ;  a'  south  porch,  and  a 
west  tower.  The  tower  is  a  very  rough  specimen,  and  is 
very  similar  in  proportion  and  character  to  the  towers  of  the 
transept  churches.  The  south  aisle  is  of  three  dates.  The 
south  wall  is  pierced  by  four  windows,  the  third  and  fourth 
(from  the  west)  are  late  Decorated,  the  second,  as  well  as  the 
window  in  the  west  gable,  are  good  specimens  of  two  light 
Perpendicular  windows  of  two  orders.  Towards  the  east  end 
is  a  square-headed,  plainly-chamfered,  priest's  door;  the  rest  of 
the  aisle  is  thoroughly  Debased.  The  north  aisle  also  is  alto- 
gether Debased.  The  chancel  projects  beyond  the  east  end 
of  the  aisles  ono  bay,  and  has  on  each  side  a  blocked-up,  square- 
headed,  and  chamfered  lancet.  The  roofs  are  of  the  waggon 
form  ;  the  pillars  are  of  the  common  Perpendicular  section, 
three-quarter  rounds  and  hollows  ;  arches  of  two  hollow  cham- 
fered orders.  The  base  of  a  screen  may  be  traced  across  the 
entire  church.  The  lower  panels  of  chancel  and  north-aisle 
screen  remain,  but  the  latter  is  a  Debased  imitation  of  its 
older  neighbour;  the  panels  are  long  aud  narrow,  and  contain 
sculptured  subjects  in  circular  medallions,  beneath  docketed 
and  finialed  canopies.  Amongst  the  subjects  is  a  graceful 
design  representing  the  sacred  monogram 
as  budding  forth  with  leaves.  Another,  of 
which  I  give  a  sketch,  represents  the  device 
of  the  Carpenters,  or  rather  of  the  Carvers.  | 

For  this  interesting  little  symbol  of  art,  how- 
ever, the  workmen  of  the  Debased  period 
substituted  in  their  copies  a  full-blown 
Tudor  rose.   Just  within  the  chancel  screen  are  two  decayed 
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Perpendicular  desk-ends  four  feet  high,  one  foot  broad,  aod 
four  inches  thick  ;  the  slope  of  the  desk  is  brought  to  a  square 
outline  by  the  figure  of  an  angel  kneehng  at  a  faldstool  with 
an  open  book :  these  desks  face  eastward,  as  if  remaining 
in  their  original  position,  which  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt ;  the 
consequence  is,  that  they  are  in  line  with  the  two  peculiar 
openings  formed  beneath  the  imposts  of  the  meeting  arches 
of  the  nave  and  chancel  aisles.  I  have  already  alluded  to  a 
similar  opening  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  of  Grade 
Church,  the  only  instance  I  have  seen  of  the  aisle  arrange- 
ment being  joined  to  the  tranaoptal.  I  have  therefore  given 
a  plan  of  Grade  in  conjunction  with  one  of  Ruan  Major, 
showing  the  difference  between  the  two  arrangements : — 


^  CHANCEL  1^ 

*J 3- #- 

ST.  BDAH  HAJOa 


s:   CHAPEL 


M   TRAt«IPT  NAVE 

GRADE. 


It  will  be  clearly  seen  from  the  preceding  plans  that  the 
ritual  arrangement  is  identically  the  same  in  both  classes  of 
churches,  the  hagioscopic  passage  and  the  passage  at  A  being 
for  the  same  purpose,  to  obtain  communication  between  the 
chancel  and  the  chapel  on  the  south  side  (probably  the 
chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin),  without  opening  any  of  the 
screen  doors.  The  clear  size  of  the  opening  at  Ruan  Major 
is  1  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  6  ft.  2  in.  high,  on  the  south  side,  while  at 
the  larger  churches  of  St.  Paul  and  Mullion  the  opening  is 
increased  in  width  to  nearly  4  feet  (see  ground  plans,  aate). 
The  purpose  for  which  the  opening  on  Uie  north  side  (at  B) 
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"was  made  is  by  no  meanti  so  clear.  The  easternmost  or 
subordinate  pier  on  that  side  is  not  continued  to  the  ground, 
but  rests  upon  a  solid  wall  between  3  and  4  feet  high,  having 
the  cardinal  faces  of  the  octagon  stopped  just  above  the 
wall,  BO  as  to  form  a  rude  kind  of  base.  I  was  almost 
inclined  to  suppose  that  these  late  builders  had  been  so  far 
Debased  as  to  have  constructed  this  north  opening  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  matching  the  other  side,  so  as  to  have  the 
eastern  arches  of  the  same  span ;  but,  on  becoming  acquainted 
with  Grade  Church,  where  no  such  excuse  could  be  made,  I 
felt  sure  that  I  had  unjustly  accused  these  old  builders,  and 
that  there  really  existed  some  purpose  to  be  served  by  these 
north  openings.  It  clearly  could  have  no  direct  connection 
with  the  roodloft,  as  that  is  in  every  case  entered  from  its 
own  turret  staircase,  in  the  north  wall  of  the  north  aisle, 
with  an  aperture  of  communication  through  the  wall  between 
the  meeting  arches  of  the  nave  and  chancel.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  arches  were  kept  asunder  thus  much  in 
order  to  allow  room  for  the  roodloft  and  entrances  through 
the  walls,  but,  if  this  were  all,  the  question  arises,  why  wall 
up  one  side  breast  high,  and  not  the  other  ?  Besides,  the 
communication  through  the  wall  for  the  roodloft  exists  at  ' 
Landewednack,  without  any  such  arrangement  below,  and  I 
presume  that  it  is  the  same  in  the  other  Transept  churches. 
At  Grade  I  found  no  indication  of  roodloil  stairs,  although 
they  might  have  existed  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
chapel,  and  have  been  removed  to  make  room  for  the  lath- 
and-plaster  arch  which  divides  the  chapel  from  the  transept. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  there  are  any  other 
groups  of  churches  in  England  bearing  at  all  upon  this 
arrangement,  or  to  what  particular  ofhce  in  the  Anglicaa 
(or  Comubian)  church  these  irregularities  of  ground-plan 
may  have  reference. 

St.  Ruan  Major  Church  is,  if  possible,  more  green  and 
mouldy  than  any  I  have  seen  ;  the  pariah,  like  most  of  the 
parishes  in  the  locality,  is  very  poor,  the  landowners  non- 
resident, the  churches  decaying,  rotting  with  damp,  choked 
with  filth  of  bats  and  birds,  unfit  for  decent  worship,  with 
unmistakeable  signs  of  approaching  dissolution, 

A  few  miles  from  St.  Kuan  Major  is  the  more  imposing, 
although  less  interesting  church  of  Mollion,  one  bay  longer 
than  Ruan  Major,  but  of  one  uniform  style.     An  inscription 
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carved  on  the  wall  plate  of  the  chancel  roof,  records  that 
"  Robhert  Luddre  "  built  the  chancel,  a.d.  1500.  His  initials 
appear  upon  a  shield  borne  by  one  of  the  angels  which 
decorate  the  feet  of  the  rafters  over  the  entrance  to  the 
chancel.  Eobert  Luddre's  work  appears  to  be  as  old  as  any 
part  of  the  church,  which  is  totally  devoid  of  interest,  except 
what  may  be  attached  to  the  series  of  open  benches  remaining 
in  situ  over  nearly  one-half  of  the  area.  The  oak  is  black 
■with  dirt  and  age,  and  is  of  most  liberal  scantlings.  The 
carving,  so  far  as  the  execution,  is  better  than  that  in 
neighbouring  churches  of  the  same  date.  The  enriched 
mouldings  which  run  round  the  ends  vary  considerably,  and 
sometimes  assume  a  Norman  character.  The  ends,  backs, 
and  fronts  against  the  two  cross-aisles  are  covered  with 
carved  panels.  The  instruments  of  the  Passion  occupy  the 
most  prominent  position.  Amongst 
*  other   subjects   are  shields   bearing 

initials  and  monograms,  the  most 
singular  of  which  is  here  sketched. 
Serpents  alone,  and  with  apples,  are 
favorite  subjects  ;  busts,  heads  with 
scrolls  issuing  from  the  mouths,  busta 
of  soldiers,  cupids  winged  (perhaps 
intended  for  angels),  fleurs-de-lys,  St. 
Andrew's  cross,  and  bundles  of  wea- 
pons with  helmets  may  also  here 
be  noticed.  Over  the  west  window  of 
the  tower  is  a  roughly  cut  Rood;  the 
figures  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John 
are  gradually  perishing  under  the 
influence  of  wind  and  rain.  In  the  east  window  are  some 
fragments  of  stained  glass  (the 
Virgin  aud  child).  The  pyramidal 
roof  of  the  tower  shows  above  the 
battlements,  and  is  a  considerable 
relief  to  the  wearisome  repetition 
of  right  angles. 

. In  the  wall  of  the  rectory-house 

at  Mullion  are  two  corbels  and  frag- 
ments of  a  string  course  beneatJi 
them,  so  unlike  any  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular work  in  or  about  the  church, 
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that  I  presume  they  must  have  been  taken  from  an  ancient 
ehapel,  the  ruins  of  which  existed  not  long  since.  Of  one 
of  these  corbel-heads,  as  being  of  singular  design,  I  have 
given  a  sketch  (see  last  page).  No  weight  which  could  be 
superimposed  could  appear  to  crush  such  a  corbel. 

Not  far  from  Mullion  is  the  little  church  of  Gunwallob, 
the  only  church  without  a  tower  attached  ;  there  is  a  modern 
and  particularly  ugly  campanile  a  few  yards  to  the  south- 
west. In  the  interior  there  are  some  discreditable  pictures 
of  the  apostles  painted  on  the  panels  of  a  Perpendicular 
screen ;  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  evil  spirit  rising  from 
the  chalice  of  St.  John  is  in  the  likeness  of  a  black  squirrel. 

St.  Paul,  a  church  between  Penzance  and  Mousehole,  is 
noted  ae  the  last  resting-place  of  Dorothy,  otherwise  "  Dolly" 
Pentreath.  It  may  also  be  recorded  as  possessing  the  best 
proportioned  tower  in  the  two  Deaneries.  The  chief  feature 
is  the  turret  staircase,  which,  contrary  to  all  local  rules,  not 
only  projects,  but  rises  considerably  above  the  battlements  of 
the  tower,  and  is  in  its  turu  both  pinnacled  and  battlemented. 
The  belfry  windows  are  of  three  lights,  with  spherical  triangle 
tracery  on  the  west  and  east  sides,  and  ordinary  super- 
mullioned  Perpendicular  windows  on  the  north  and  south. 
All  these  are  transomed.     There  is  a  large  west  window 


which  has  unfortunately  lost  its  tracery  above,  and  on  each 
side  of  it  are  trefoliated  niches.  The  tower  arch  is  of  two 
hollow  chamfered  orders,  another  great  departure  from 
ordinary  custom.  The  arch  is  admirably  proportioned,  and 
springs  from  novel-looking  corbels  (see  woodcut).  I  would 
call  attention  to  the  socket  at  A,  as  suggestive  of  an  early 
use  of  a  tower  arch  screen. 
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The  church  at  Constahtinb  differs  from  all  the  others  ia 
beiiig  elaborately  furnished  with  unnecessary  buttresses,  and 
in  having  the  north  chapel  of  greater  width  than  the  aisle. 

At  St.  Itbs,  an  additional  chapel  of  two  bays,  with  west 
and  south  doorways,  has  been  added  to  the  south-east  angle. 
This  church  is  a  largely  proportioned  building,  consisting  of 
three  aisles  of  seven  bays.  It  contains  a  number  of  late  Per- 
pendicular, or  rather  Flamboyant  bench-ends  ;  the  roofs  are 
elaborately  carved  with  full  length  figures  at  the  springing 
of  the  braces.  An  old  seat  in  the 
chancel  is  said  to  belong  to  "  Mas- 
ter Clyse  the  blacksmith."  There 
are  nine  panels  with  shields,  bear- 
ing—  1.  Hammer,  pincers,  nails, 
and  horse-shoe  ; — 2.  Hammer  and 
block  ; — 3.  Master  Clyse's  side- 
face  ; — 4.  His  wife's  side-face  ; — ■ 
6.  Implements,  see  the  wood-cut 
annexed ; — and  7,  8,  and  9,  fancy- 
scrolls.  The  standards  at  the  east 
ends  of  the  two  book-boards  are 
carved  with  figures  of  apostles, — 
St.  Peter  on  the  north  side,  and  St. 
Andrew  on  the  south. 
At  MAtEON  the  tower  staircase  is  in  the  north-east  angle, 
and  projects.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  are  Early  Eng- 
lish sedile  and  piscina ;  and,  attached  to  the  south-western  pier, 
there  is  a  massive  font  of  early  date.  The  latter  is  so  com- 
pletely choked  with  whitewash  that  I  am  unable  to  give  any 
idea  of  the  ornament,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  incised  in 
the  band  of  squares,  just  visible  through  the  lime-wash.  The 
tower  below  the  present  belfry  appears  to  be  of  earlier  date 
than  the  body  of  the  church,  and  is  apparently  Decorated. 

LcDGVAN  Church  is  exquisitely  situated  on  a  wooded 
eminence  between  Madron  and  St.  Michael's  Mount.  The 
north  aisle  is  two  bays  longer  than  the  south.  The  interior 
is  embellished  with  mahogany  and  plate  glass  I  The  font  is 
the  only  ancient  vestige  worthy  of  notice.  The  upper  part 
of  the  bowl  is  hexagonal,  with  canted  angles ;  the  upper 
enrichment  does  not  surround  the  font ;  but,  on  the  opposite 
side,  changes  into  a  rude  kind  of  intersecting  area  The 
lower  part  of  the  font  appears  of  modem  date  {see  woodcut). 
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Tout  in  SIiuIraD  chunb. 


A  few  miles  north  of  Ludgvan  is  the  church  of  Lblant, 
chiefiy  interesting  for  its  Norman  remains,  which  consist  of  an 
entire  arch,  pier  and  half  pier,  comprising  the  second  bay  on 


In  Ludgnii  church. 
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tlio  uortli  side  of  the  nave.  I  give  an  elevation  of  thU  bay 
with  details  of  cap  and  base.  Although  the  work  is  rude  enough 
to  lead  a  hurried  observer  to  suppose  a  very  early  date,  ^e 
evidence  of  the  abacus  and  upper  plinth,  which  are  circular, 
are  sufficient  indications  of  the  lateness,  if  not  transitional 
character,  of  the  style. 


The  arch  to  the  west  of  the  Norman  work  is  a  plain  pointed 
opening,  without  any  molding  or  sinking ;  the  other  arches 
are  slightly  four-centered,  with  deplorable  capitals  set  upon 
good  piers  of  quite  a  Decorated  section.    There  are,  howerer, 
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three  exceptions  to  tho  former ;  the  capitals  of  the  pier 
nearest  the  porch,  and  of  ihQ  eastern  responds  being  carred 
ffith  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  an  earlier  and  better  time. 


P 


The  choice  of  subject,  (the  bladder  fucus)  and  the  true 
eiprfflsion  giren  to  its  characteristics  evince  a  better  spirit 
than  that  expressed  by  the  wood-carrer  at  Mullion. 

Of  the  remaining  churches,  few  are  worth  noticing; 
many  are  either  modem,  or  so  completely  modernised  that 
for  an  archsBological  purposes  they  are  valueless.  There  is 
one  building,  however,  which  is  so  different  from  anything 
in  the  two  Deaneries,  and  is  in  itself  such  an  admirable  study 
of  what  can  be  effected  by  very  simple  means,  that  I  have 
reserved  it  for  the  close  of  these  notices,  to  plead  my  excuse 
for  the  prolixity  with  which  it  is  possible  I  may  be  charged. 
The  tower  and  spire  of  St.  Hilary  was  fortunately  pre- 
served during  the  destructive  fire  which  a  few  years  since 
swept  away  the  body  of  the  church.  During  the  rebuilding, 
fra^ents  of  an  early  church  of  the  same  age  as  the  tower 
{c.  1300)  were  discovered  among  the  debris  of  the  Debased 
and  Perpendicular  work  ;  I  give  details  of  on©  of  these, 
probably  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  nave  arcades. 


Flon  or  Bocklag-' 


A  very  marked  peculiarity  of  this  tower  is  its  entasis,  and 
the  emphatic  manner  in  which  everything  is  made  to 
diminish.  When  I  visited  the  church  in  1852,  the  west 
doorway  was  recessed  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall,  so  as 
to  form  a  sunk  porcb,  there  being  outer  and  inner  arches 
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as  shown  In  the  plan :  this  feature  is  now  unfortunately 
destroyed.  Some  few  "restoration"  touches  have  been 
given  to  the  spire,  but  this  portion,  I  believe,  remains  very 
much  in  its  architecturally  original  condition. 


lol  Watt  DoiHirar. 


I  am  sorry  that  the  sketch  of  this  tower  is  so  rough  ;  the 
details  will,  however,  tend  to  explain  it. 


S 


CiHbo',  8.W.  WBlik 


Chamfir  tanuliutiont 


The  tower  is  about  1 S  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  the  but- 
tresses have  well  graduatedand  bold  bases 
in  the  form  of  ordinary  set-offs.  The 
churchyard  is  peculiarly  rich  in  vestiges 
of  earlier  times.  Besides  the  remains 
of  medieval  work  already  mentioned, 
there  are  two  large  inscribed  stones, 
one,  of  very  singular  design,  found  three 
feet  below  the  base  of  the  north-east 
respond,  the  other  in  the  groin  of  the 
west  wall  of  the  north  aisle. 
Euttn>>iaT<pipgs.w.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  Nor- 

"*  ■  folk,  in  the  extreme  east  of  England,  the 

Perpendicular  style  met  with  a  very  similar  kind  of  treat- 
ment to  that  which  it  received  in  the  extreme  west   of 
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Cornwall.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  that,  while  the 
later  Decorated,  or  even  Flamboyant,  exercised  consider 
ahle  influence  over  the  former,  it  was  the  early  Decorated, 
or  Geometrical,  that  controlled  the  latter.  This  absence  of 
what  is  emphatically  the  English  style,  which  reached'  to  such 
perfection  in  the  intermediate  counties,  would  alone  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  strong  continental  influence.  Nearly 
"  every  feature,  however,  tends  to  point  in  a  similar  direction. 
Are  then  the  pecuUarities  of  ground-plan  owing  to  some 
local  cause,  some  Cornish  ritual  arrangement,  or  are  they 
to  be  traced  to  the  country  from  whence  the  architecture  is 
most  distinctly  derived  ? 


21,  Ptrtland  Sqitart,  BrUioL 


Since  the  above  haa  been  in  the  press,  Grade  Cliurch  has 
been  razed  to  the  ground.  In  taking  it  down  the  rood-loft 
stairs  were  discovered,  aa  I  had  anticipated,  in  the  thickness 
of  the  angle  of  the  wall.  In  the  progrfliss  of  the  work  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  was  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  a  single  lancet  and  a  small  doorway  being 
revealed  toithin  the  sur&ce  of  the  wall ;  this  shows  that  the 
nave  in  all  probability  constituted  the  whole  of  the  original 
church,  and  would  give  proportions  and  form  similar  to  those 
of  the  early  churches  of  St.  Euan  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  which  are  founded  on  the  simple  oratory  plan. 


The  Central  Committee  desire  to  ncknoirlcdge  tlio  kind  and  liberal 
aasiBtance  of  the  Author  of  tlie  foregoing  Uemoir,  in  oontributing  a  moiety 
of  the  cost  of  the  intereating  illuttrations  bj  which  it  is  accompanied,  and 
ifhich  have  been  executed  from  hia  spirited  drawings. 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE,  in  the  Saxon  form  Glbadcbastteb- 
SCIRE  (Sax.  Chron.  c.  1016),  nud  in  Domesday  Glowbc'bcibx, 
is  80  called  from  the  town  of  Gloucester,  which  occurs  in  the 
Chronicles  under  577,  iu  tlie  form  Glbawanceastbb.  This 
Saxon  form  is  divisible  into  Gleawan,  or  Gleac,  which 
represents  the  Gletum  or  Glebon  of  the  Ravenna  geo- 
grapher, and  the  Saxonised  Latin  word  cbaster,  a  city. 
The  same  meaning  was  expressed  in  British  by  Eair  Glou, 
which  is  given  in  Kennius,  cap.  54.  The  form  in  use  by 
Latin  writers  was,  for  the  city,  Glaworna  or  Glavoma,  and 
for  the  district,  Glawomensis  provincia. 

Gloucestershire  is  In  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  more  acute  at 
the  north-east  end.  It  is  divided  by  nature  into  three  dis- 
tinct regions.  1st.  The  Cotswold,  or  hill  country,  is  the 
eastern  part,  which  may  be  separated  from  the  rest  by  a 
line  drawn  from  Clifford  Chambers  to  Lansdown.  The 
name  has  been  derived  from  British  Coed,  wood,  and  Saxon, 
taetdd,  which  may  mean  much  the  same,  the  one  being  an 
addition  to  interpret  the  other.  2nd.  The  vale  of  Severn, 
the  land  of  cheese,  of  cider,  and  of  perry.  3rd.  The  Forest 
of  Dean,  the  anomaly  of  the  county,  which,  according  to 
geographical  symmetry,  ought  to  have  been  bounded  by  the 
Severn.  This  district  is  called  by  Giraldus  "  Danubia  "  and 
"  Danica  sylva,"  by  which  he  means  "  Danes'  wood."  But 
the  name  of  the  forest  is  probably  attributable  to  the  Saxon 
dcTie — a  valley,  which  we  see  repeated  in  that  district,  e.g., 
Mitchell  Dean,  alias  Deane  Magna  ;  Little  Dean  ;  Ruardean. 

Each  of  these  three  natural  divisions  is  extolled  by  Drayton 
in  his  Poly-Olbion.     Of  the  first)  he  has, — "  Cotswold,  that 
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King  of  shepherds."    Of  the  vale, — "  The  Queene  of  all  the 
British  vales."     Of  the  third, — 

"  Queen  of  foreetB  all 

That  west  of  Severn  lie  j 
Her  broad  and  buiby  top 
Dean  faoldeth  up  so  bigh." 

Gloucestershire  lies  on  the  confines  of  Wales,  hut  is  not 
on  that  account  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  later  Saxon 
annexations.  On  the  contrary,  it  belongs,  not  indeed  to  the 
number  of  the  first  occupations,  but  to  the  early  conquests  by 
which  the  Saxon  immigrants  expanded  themselves  through 
the  body  of  the  island.  Tliere  is,  therefore,  no  ground  for 
expecting  to  find  in  this  county  more  British  names  than 
ordinarily  present  themselves  in  the  ancient  Saxon  set- 
tlements. 

Under  the  head  of  British  elements  the  following  are 
worthy  of  notice : 

OLODCESTER  LEACH 

SEVERN  LECHLADE 

AVON  -NOBTH-LEACH 

COLN  CIRENCESTER 

FKOMB  PILL 

PBAMrrON  EHYD-LB-FORD 
FSOCESTEE 

Most  of  these  require  a  separate  notice. 

And  first,  of  Gloccester.  Here  the  first  syllable  repre- 
sents the  ancient  British  name,  and  not  only  so,  but 
preserves  that  name  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  unaltered. 
Nennius  (cap.  54)  gives  the  British  name  as  Cair-Gloui. 
The  passage  is  as  follows :  "  Gloui,  qui  sedificavit  urbem 
magnam  super  ripam  fluminis  Sabrinse,  quse  vocatur  Britan- 
nic© sermone  Cair-Gloui,  Saxonicfe  autem  Gloucestre."  la 
the  twelfth  century  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (lib.  i.)  gives  the 
British  name  as  "Kair-Glou,  id  est,  Glouoceastria."  The 
prefix  Cair  or  Katr,  is  merely  the  British  word  for  city,  so 
that  the  proper  name  is  Glou  or  Gloui.  This  appears  to 
have  received  under  the  Roman  occupation  the  Latin  shape 
of  "  Glevum,"  of  which  the  oblique  "  Clevo  "  is  found  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antonine,  and  the  less  trustworthy  form 
"  Glebon  "  in  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna.    In  our  earliest 
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records,  this  city  appears  as  already  large  and  ancieDt 
Its  antiqmty  is  implied  in  the  citation  from  Nenniua,  where 
the  founder  of  Gloucester  stands  at  the  remote  extreme  of 
the  pedigree  of  Vortigem.  At  the  date  1200,  where  we 
meet  with  this  eponjrmous  hero  again,  he  is  no  longer  Crloui, 
but  Uloi ;  and  he  is  not  the  founder  of  the  city ;  only  his 
name  is  given  to  it,  through  the  fondness  of  his  imperial 
father,  Claudius  or  Claudien  (it  seems  indifferent  which),  to 
whom  the  city  belonged.  What  name  it  bore  before  this 
innoTation,  we  are  not  informed.  This  is  in  Layamon'a 
Brut,  or  History  of  Britain  in  verse.  He  did  not  find  it  in 
Master  Wace's  £rut,  which  was  his  main  authority,  and  so 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  source  of  the  t^e.  It  is  a 
very  tempting  surmise  that  the  original  of  this  young  myth 
is  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  son  of  Henry  I.,  who 
provided  handsomely  for  his  "  love-child "  by  one  of  those 
well-eudowed  matches  which  chief-lords  had  the  patronage 
of  in  feudal  times.  The  following  is  a  spedmea  of  the 
passage  referred  to : 

Line  9616. 
Tha  tlie  time  wea  ifuUed  ; 
that  hit  fulleht  sculde  habben. 
sfter  than  athelena  lagea; 
that  Btoden  o  then  ilke  dsgea. 
Dome  heo  him  areehten  ; 
and  Gloi  that  child  hahten. 
This  child  weex  and  wel  ithnh  ; 
and  muchel  folc  to  him  bah, 
and  Claudien  him  bitceht«  ; 
tha  burh  the  he  ahte. 
and  Bette  heo  laid  cnihten  ; 
the  godo  weoren  to  fehten. 
and  hffihte  heo  vite  wel  faste 
and  heote  heo  Qloicheatre. 
al  for  his  sons  luren ; 
the  leof  him  wee  an  heorten 
the  seoththe  big«et  al  WaliM  lond  t 
to  big  Bgere  bond, 
and  therof  he  ires  deme  ; 
and  due  feole  yere. 

QTramslation.] 
When  the  time  was  fully  come 
That  it  baptism  should  bare 
According  to  the  national  lairs 
That  stood  in  those  same  days  ( 
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A  nmme  Uiej  deyiaed  them 

And  thej  named  the  child  Gloi. 

This  child  grew  and  flourished  well 

And  much  people  bowed  to  him. 

And  Claudien  committed  to  bim 

The  borough  that  he  owned. 

And  manned  it  with  knights 

'Which  good  were  to  fight. 

And  ordered  them  to  guard  it  securelj 

And  he  called  it  Qloucester  ; 

All  for  love  of  his  eon 

Who  was  dear  to  his  heart. 

Who  afterwards  conquered  all  Welsh-land 

to  his  own  hand. 

And  tbereof  he  was  demBt«r 

and  duke  manjr  years. 

The  neit  British  word  is — 

Severn,  which  in  Welsh  is  now  called  Hafren,  but  in  Latin 
■was  Sabrina.  All  who  have  had  any  practice  in  philology 
wUl  at  once  see  that  these  words  are  fundamentally  identical, 
H  and  S  being  well-known  correlatives  or  reciprocal  modifi- 
catives  of  each  other,  as  also  B  and  F.  Still,  the  question 
rises,  how  came  the  Latin  form  to  be  Sabrina  and  not  rather 
Hafrina  or  Hafrena,  if  the  Romans  found  the  name  Hafren 
in  Yogue  t  The  probable  account  of  this  is,  that  tlie  Welsh 
pronunciation  has  altered  since  that  time,  and  that  the 
Komans  heard  "  Sabren "  rather  than  Hafren,  uttered  by 
the  natives. 

CoLN  occurs  as  a  river-name,  not  only  here,  but  also  in 
Essex,  where  it  has  imparted  its  name  to  the  city  of 
Colchester.    A  third  passes  through  Herts  and  Middlesex. 

Avon  is  said  to  be  a  river-name  of  every  county  in 
England.  It  is  the  common  name  for  "  river  "  in  Welsh  at 
this  day,  and  they  write  it  afon.  In  Asser,  it  stands  Abon. 
Common  as  this  word  is  in  Welsh,  it  is  almost  more  deeply 
imbued  with  English  than  with  Keltic  associations,  through 
the  oft-heard  sound,  "the -bard  of  Avon." 

Froue  is  also  a  British  river-name,  which  is  found  else- 
where, as  in  Somersetshire,  Ac.  Here  it  has  generated  two 
town-names,  Frocester  and  Frampton. 

Leach  is  probably  another  of  the  same  class.  It  has  a 
Saxon  air  about  it,  and  so  has  the  river-name  "  Ley,"  near 
London — Walton's  Ley — Saxonice  Lyya — but  I  give  both 
of  them  credit  for  being  British.     The  Ley  has  stamped  its 
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name  on  the  deceptively  spelt  Leigliton  Buzzard,  and  the 
Leach  has  occasioned  a  name  better  known  than  itself  viz., 
Lechlade,  fabled  parent  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Northleacb  also  is  named  after  the  river  Leach. 

ClBENCESTBB  contains  the  British  element  Ciren  or  Corin; 
in  Ptolemy  the  name  is  given  as  'K.ap'wiov.  It  appears  to  be 
the  Durocornovium  of  Antoninus : — Comovium  is  only  another 
form  of  Corinium.  This  word  (Corn)  seems  to  have  been 
a  generic  prefix,  if  we  may  surmise  it  to  be  identical  in  this 
and  the  following  instances ;  1.  Cornvhii,  i.  e.,  the  men  of 
Kei-npB,  which  was  the  native  name  of  Cornwall ;  2.  The 
Kopvairioi  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  north  extreme  of 
Caithness ;  3.  Another  nation  of  Kopvamm,  placed  by  the 
same  author  between  Warwickshire  and  Cheshire ;  4,  The 
Carnutes  or  Carnuti,  Ka/n-ouroi  (Strabo),  KapvomXvoi  (Plutarch), 
whom  Cffisar  calls  the  centremost  people  of  Qallia,  and  says 
the  Gallic  Druids  lield  there  an  annual  assembly ;  and 
whose  national  appellation  is  still  perpetuated  in  the  name 
Cliartres,  which  is  the  ancient  Autricum  of  their  territory. 
5.  The  Carni,  an  Alpine  tribe,  who  gave  name  to  the  Alpes 
Carnicffi,  and  who  were  doubtless  a  Keltic  folk,  for  the  Fasti 
Triumphales  record  a  triumph  of  M.  jEmilius  Scaurus  in 
B.C.  115,  "de  Galleis  Carnis."  This  name  Uves  on  in  the 
well-known  Latin  form  Oarnia,  and  in  the  modern  duchy  of 
Camiola  (called  in  German  Krain),  as  also  in  the  adjoining 
province  of  Carinthia  (called  in  German  Karnihen).  Dr. 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Geography  will  help  us  to 
augment  the  list  of  Carn-beginning  Keltic  names.  Thus  we 
have — 6.  Ptolemy's  Carnonacse,  a  folk  in  Sutherlandshire ; 
7.  Camuntiura,  an  ancient  and  important  town  of  Pannoniat 
about  which  a  great  deal  may  be  read  in  that  Dictionary, 
sub  voce,  8.  Karnac  in  Britanny,  famed  for  megalithic  remains 
of  unparalleled  extent ;  and  Karaak  by  Thebes  in  Upper 
Egypt,  familiar  to  Europeans  through  the  obelisk  now  in 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  at  Paris.  This  latter  name 
presents  a  singular  coincidence,  if  nothing  more.' 

'  Id  tbe  Report  of  Hie  Arcbieologlcal  Another  mamber  diaputea  this  interpra- 

SectioD    of  the  Aaodation  Bnlotait  for  tation,  aad  anigiu  that  of  boit  nir  mtt 

1846,  there  U  D.n  invegtigBtioD  by  H.  de  iminaia,  whiob  Guda  many   Bupporten, 

Kerdrel  of  tbe  chief  elements  of  local  irlio    call   up   inBtancee   of  "oollinee  eb 

'i  Britanny.     Among  theee  Iran  manielouB  couronn^de  boi(,  d 
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There  seems  strong  probability  ia  favour  of  Diefenbach's 
view  (Celtica,  i.  153),  that  we  have  in  all  these  names  the 
well-known  Keltic  word  earn  (Welsh  and  GaeUc),  which  we 
have  Anglicised  into  cairn,  bo  that  this  would  mark  a 
nation  occupying  a  rocky  district,  which  in  several  of  the 
cited  instances  is  obviously  applicable.  Whether  Cirencester 
comes  naturally  into  this  class  must  be  decided  by  knowledge 
of  the  locality, — observing,  however,  that  the  same  elements 
recur  in  place-names  with  various  degrees  of  force,  and  we 
must  not  look  for  a  striking  applicability  in  every  case  of 
cam,  any  more  than  in  every  case  of  the  British  coombe,  or 
the  Saxon  bury. 

It  is  wortliy  of  insertion  here,  that  Armstrong,  in  his 
Gaelic  Dictionary,  gives  Camanaich  as  a  native  name  of  the 
Highlanders. 

The  next  Keltic  relic  on  our  list  is — ■ 

Pill.  There  is  a  fringe  of  "  Pills  "  on  either  side  of  the 
Severn  estuary;  e.g..  Step  Pill,  New  Pill,  Chessel  Pill,  Aust 
Pill,  Littleton  Pill,  Cowhill  Pill,  Oldbury  Pill,  Hill  Pill. 
Clapton  Pill,  Conygore  Pill,  Berkeley  Pill,  Holly-hazle  Pill, 
Kingston  Pill,  Frampton  Pill,  Longmarsh  Pill,  Hope  Pill, 
Garden  Pill,  Collow  Pill,  Bull's  Pill,  Brim's  Pill,  Lydney 
Pill,  Cone  Pill,  Ley  Pill,  Grange  Pill,  Horse  Pill,  Walden's 
Pill,  &c.  In  this  list  we  have  followed  the  banks  of  the 
Severn  upwards  from  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  and  then 
downwards  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wye.  On  both  sides  the 
line  of  Pills  continues  beyond  the  confines  of  this  county. 
Nothing  short  of  enumeration  could  convey  an  idea  of  the 
prevalence  of  this  term.  One  might  expect  to  find  it  still 
in  use  among  the  natives  as  a  common  noun,  even  as  it  was 
three  centuries  or  more  ago,  when  these  parts  were  visited 
by  Leland.  He  probably  learnt  in  his  travels  to  speak,  as 
he  does,  of  a  "piue  or  creke."  Halliwell's  definition  (Archaic 
Dictionary,  sw  voce)  answers  well  for  the  Gloucestershire 
Pills.  "  The  channels  through  which  the  drainings  of  the 
marshes  enter  the  river  are  called  pUh." 

The  source  of  this  word  is  hardly  doubtful.  It  is  the  PwU 
which  constitutes  such  a  frequently  recurring  factor  in  Welsh 
names,  as  Pwllheli,  Pwllycrochan,  in  the  tintinnabulant 
name  of  that  little  old  church  by  the  Menai  Bridge,  Llanfair- 
pwUgwyugyM,  and  others.  Now  as  to  the  original  origin  of 
this  Pwll,  a  long  dissertation  might  be  written,  weighing  the 
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arguments  addudble  on  either  side,  as  to  whether  the  Kelt 
first  borrowed  it  of  the  Goth,  or  vice  versd.  But,  for  our 
present  purpose,  it  will  he  quite  safe  to  regard  it  as  a  Keltic 
word,  that  is  to  say,  as  carrying  with  it  a  trace  of  Keltic  oc- 
cupation of  territory.  These  "Pills  "  along  the  Sevem-stathe, 
belong  to  the  county  of  Gloucestershire,  as  a  border  land  to 
Walea. 

The  next  British  instance  on  our  list  is — 

Rhydlefobd,  which  I  presume  is  Rhyd-le-ford,  consisting 
of  one  British  word,  one  French  word,  and  one  English.  The 
compound  seems  thus  to  belong  to  the  class  of  self-inter- 
pretatives,  such  as  Penlee  Point,  Windermere  Lake,  &c., 
where  the  after  part  is  a  modem  translation  of  a  former 
part  of  the  name  ;  "  point "  is  English  for  "  Pen  " — ^Lake 
for  the  older  "  mere,"  Ac.  So  here  "  ford "  is  English  for 
"Rhyd,"  which  is  the  British  (and  still  the  Welsh)  for 
"ford."  Thus  the  pretended  British  name  for  Oxford  is 
Rhyd-ychain,  that  is  to  say,  "Ford  of  oi ;"  and  Latinised, 
"urbs  Redycina" — both  which  are  ancient  names  manu- 
(actured  in  modem  times.  And  even  our  present  subject, 
"Rhyd-le-ford,"  has  rather  a  dilettante  complexion,  inso- 
much that  I  suspect,  if  one  had  a  minute  local  knowledge, 
it  would  be  found  that  some  book-learned  gentleman  had 
rescued  that  name  from  the  rough  usage  of  common  parlance, 
which  treated  it  as  "Ruddle-ford,"  or  something  equally 
uncouth,  and  had  restored  it  to  a  pristine  etymological 
propriety  in  giving  it  the  form  Rhyd-le-ford. 

In  bringing  our  list  of  British  elements  to  a  close,  it  may 
be  remarked  that,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  British  syllables 
show  a  decided  inclination  to  hnger  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  streams  and  rivers  of  water.  The  other  instances  are  in 
populous  towns  or  cities.  The  cause  of  ancient  names  proving 
more  constant  in  these  two  instances,  is  one  which  we  shall 
not  be  long  in  searching  for.  In  both  cases  the  invading 
element  has  great  difficulties  to  contend  with.  The  name  of 
a  large  town  is  in  the  memory  and  habits  of  speech  of  the 
population  living  within  and  around  it ;  and  the  stranger, 
though  he  enter  as  a  conqueror,  can  rarely,  even  if  he 
deliberately  attempt  it,  succeed  in  its  eradication.  The 
name  of  a  river  is  established  along  its  banks  on  either  side, 
throughout  a  course  more  or  less  prolonged,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  imagine  a  fortuitous    coiubuiation    of   wt* 
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cumstances  that  could  lead  to  the  necessary  concert  for 
dropping  the  old  name  and  taking  up  a  new  name  for  a 
stimtu  of  any  extent. 

We  proceed  next  to  notice  the  traces  of  Rohan  occupation 
that  appear  in  Gloucestershire  names.  These  are  by  no 
means  copious.  There  is  the  familiar  form — cester — in 
Gloucester,  Cirencester,  Frocester.  The  Roman  via  strata 
is,  probably,  stereotyped  in  the  name  of  Stroud,  though  I 
do  not  see  -what  Roman  road  took  that  hoe.  The  same 
name  occurs  in  Kent,  by  Rochester,  and  there  it  is,  doubtless, 
a  corruption  of  strata.  We  may  add  here,  the  word  street, 
in  Akeman  Street  and  Ermine  Street,  which  converge  upon 
Cirencester. 

From  Cirencester  five  Roman  highways  branched  oflF  in 
different  directions,  but  these  are  unknown  to  us  in  their 
Roman  names,  with  one  exception.  The  I^osse-W&j  enjoys 
the  credit  of  being  a  tradition  from  Roman  times,  and  per- 
haps we  should  not  be  hypercritical  on  the  perversity  of  the 
designation,  wherein  Fossa  stands  for  a  sort  of  equivalent  to 
Agger.  We  can  hardly  assign  a  limit  to  the  confusion  which 
may  ensue,  when  words  are  removed  so  far  out  of  their 
native  atmosphere,  and  left  by  their  original  owners  to  take 
their  chance  among  strangers. 

Before  we  quit  the  Roman  division  of  the  subject,  a  few 
words  on  the  old  Geographers  and  Itineraries.  Ptolemy 
[A.D.  120]  has  the  ^t^piava  fUr)(vint  or  Severn  estuary.  He 
enters  Cirencester  as  follows ;  Mtff  lAn  Ao^owoi,  kcU  WAiv 
Kopiittov  =  next  to  them  [viz.,  the  Silures]  the  Dohuni,  and 
city  Corinium.  From  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine  the 
following  are  assigned  to  Gloucestershire  : 

(Iter  xiii.)  Glevo=Glouce8ter ;  Durocomovio=Cirences- 
ter;  (Iter  xiv.)  Venta  Silurum ;  Abone,  ii. ;  Trajectus,  ii. ; 
Aquis  Solis,  vi. 

The  identity  of  Abone  and  Trajectus  remains  unsettled. 
They  seem  to  recur  with  shgbt  variations  in  Richard  of 
Cirencester. 

Iter  xi.,  Ab  Aqms,  per  Viam  Juliam  Menapiam  usque, 
sic ; 

Ad  Abonam  M.  P.  vi, ;  Ad  Sabrinam,  vi. ;  Unde  trajectu 
intras  in  Britanniam  Secundam  et  Statiouem;  Trajectum,  iii,; 
Venta  Silurum,  viii.,  &c. 

An  attempt  to  reconcile  these  two  road-Iistawould  meet  with 
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serious  difficuUiea,  and  It  may  be  doubted  whether  they  do  not 
follow  two  different  routes.  At  least,  the  specification  "  per 
Viam  Juliam,"  invites  the  conjecture,  that  there  was  another 
road  from  Caerwent  to  Bath.  On  the  other  band,  the  "Abone" 
and  "  Trajectus  "  of  the  one,  seem  at  first  eight  to  answer  to 
the  "  Ad  Abonam  "  and  "  Trajectum  "  of  the  other.  And 
yet  this  apparent  clue  only  complicates  the  problem  more 
hopelessly.  Most  probably  they  are  quite  distinct,  and  the 
similarity  of  names  is  merely  a  coincidence.  Indeed,  I  will 
go  so  fer  as  to  conjecture,  that  the  "  Trajectus  "  of  the  older, 
is  identical  with  the  "  Ad  Abonam  "  of  the  later  list.  Each 
of  them  is  vi  mUlta  or  more  probably  leuga,  i.  e.,  ix.  millia 
from  Bath,  and  even  if  the  routes  varied,  they  may  have  had 
this  stage  in  common.  The  distance  is  hardly  enough  to 
bring  us  to  Bristol,  but  I  find  a  strong  inducement  to  adopt 
that  site  as  the  representative  of  "  Trajectus,"  identified  with 
"  Ad  Abonam."  For  Bristol  is  but  a  comiptiou  of  Bricge- 
stow  (Saxon)  or  Bristow,  which  are  the  genuine  forms. 
This  meant  "the  place  of  the  bridge,"  viz.,  at  whidi  the 
Avon  was  crossed.  In  fact,  Bristow  is  a  condensed  com- 
pound for  "  Trajectus  ad  Abonam."  The  "  Trajectum  "  of 
Richard  appears  to  be  on  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  vrhether 
at  Oldbury,  Aust,  or  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  my  friend 
Mr.  Pearson  is  of  opinion,  that-  several  of  the  forbidding- 
aspected  names  in  the  Ravenna  Geographer  are  to  be  sought 
in  Gloucestershire ;  e.  g.,  Brenna,  Alabum,  Cicutio,  Maguis, 
Branogenium,  Epocessa,  Ypocessa,  Macatonion,  Glebon 
colonia,  Argistillum,  Vertis,  Salinis,  Corinlum  Bobunorum. 
Of  these  it  seems  difficult  to  exclude  the  three  between 
Glebon  and  Corinium  ;  and  perhaps  we  may  discover  a  site 
for  one  of  them,  viz.,  Salinis,  in  Stow-on-the-Wold.  For 
this  place  is  in  the  hundred  of  -Safemanesberie  (Domesday), 
and  it  has  near  it  several  places  of  the  extraordinary  name 
of  Slaughter,  for  which  explanation  is  required  ;  and  the  old 
name  Salinis  offers  a  possible  source  of  the  present  distorted 
form.  The  Roman  Fosse-Way  runs  straight  for  Stow  and 
Slaughter.  Whether  there  are,  or  may  anciently  have 
been,  any  salt-springs  (saiineB)  at  this  place,  must  be  left  to 
local  industry  to  deteimine.  This  identification  of  Salina 
with  Stow  or  Slaughter  is  due  to  a  suggestion  from  Mr. 
Pearson. 

The  period  when  the  Serem  valley  was  first  inhabited  by 
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the  Saions  has  been  fixed  by  Dr.  Guest  with  precisenesa, 
and  with  a  very  high  degree  of  probability.  He  takes  the 
two  entries  in  the  Saxon  Chronicles  under  ii??  and  584  as 
decisively  importing  that  Ring  Ceawlin  was  the  conqueror 
of  this  district.  The  evidence  from  the  Chronicles  waa 
strengthened  by  an  elegy  from  the  old  Welsh  poet,  Llywarch 
Heu  ;  and,  from  the  combination  of  these  records  it  seemed 
probable  to  Dr.  Guest,  that  the  ruin  of  Uriconium  happened 
at  the  same  epoch.  With  such  slender  data,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  arrive  at  unassailable  conclusions.  But  this  con- 
struction fits  so  well  with  the  historic  requirements  of  those 
early  times,  that  we  may  gladly  accept  it  until  a  better 
theory  presents  itself 

Assuming  then  that  the  Saxons  became  masters  of  the 
valleys  of  Severn  and  Dee  in  the  sixth  century,  we  shall  not 
be  disappointed  to  find  that  there  are  not  many  con- 
spicuouB  traces  of  former  occupiers. 

How  well  this  district  was  covered  in  Saxon  times,  is 
apparent  from  the  number  of  names  which  Kemble,  in  the 
Index  to  the  Codex  Diplomaticus,  has  referred  to  this 
county. 

These  names,  culled  out  from  the  others  and  set  in  a  list 
by  themselves,  may  not  be  without  their  use  to  the  local 
antiquary.  In  the  following  list  the  identifications  are 
Mr.  Kemble's,  and  they  are  printed  in  accordance  with  his 
own  plan,  which  was,  to  use  Roman  type  for  those  of 
whose  identity  he  was  secure ;  prefixing  a  note  of  inter- 
rogation in  case  of  doubt,  and  using  italics  only  as  sug- 
gestive of  names  that  may  perhaps  be  discovered  in  the 
locahties. 


MhniDgu 

Xvening, 

Csldanwyl 

.  CaldiDtU. 

.S«tuii         .        . 

ABhton. 

Badimjnt^fin  . 

Carlealeih 

.  CharUUy. 

JBaiabtrffagh. 

CUdoswfo    . 

B«arwe      .        . 

Barrow. 

Ciraeoeaater 

Beooanford   .        . 

Beckford. 

CirriQge     .        . 

B«lU»ford 

Bel/ord. 

ciif    . 

.    .  (1)  BLBhop'a  Cleere. 

B«n:le& 

Berkley. 

Cliftdii 

.  Cliftoi.. 

CIof«eb6    .        . 

Bideih 

S;« 

Cloptiin       . 
Coficwiburh  . 

.     .  (JiCockbnry. 

BTaki«ioroi>gh. 

CohhanlwUi 

.  (1)  Codey.^ 

BuTford. 

CoUesbunie  . 

.    .  Colwbonw. 

BDrgWn        .        . 

CuaiDolei 

Ckirreoroft 

CJWmjft. 

Cugganhjl    . 

.    .  Cu^l. 

ChailacMi. 

Cumtiin    .        . 

.  Comptan. 
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Cw^«iabr<to        . 

.  QuintoD. 

Bodduibaorg 

Badboroagb. 

Cir«Dttiii   . 

Btperttia  . 

CjDdlmwOa   . 
IfcArhjrst     . 

&«>aedlL'£b 
8e6fonwjllM 

0)  Sugl«y. 

AeTBn  .prini;.  by 

.  DowdiwoU. 

KonhLBMh. 

Dua6n 

.  DougbtoD. 

BlISryBe  wel 

Damoltao 

Blehtraufoid 

DjitDiDgden 

.  Dinwingdm. 

!   AMMlOMriL 

Eilwttirr^      . 

.  Alderton. 

Bopptnbjrig 

Sodbuiy. 

BtfrtdD            .           . 

.  Gold  Albion. 

Btiaford   .        . 

.    AoH/OTd. 

Btf««umb.        . 

.  Jimmic. 

StinUib 

.  SUDler. 
.  Stonr  KiFBT. 

OMt          .           . 

.  TaUi. 

Star  . 

SulUMBMblUV      . 

nfaaboig.      . 

.K""' 

E&tldeo       .        . 

SuuoU*      .        . 

HMwal   .        . 

.Hial^iuM 

Habooeumb. 

TktaritigetAn     . 

'.  roiniijWii. 

HeftntOn   . 

.  TDddenhun. 

.BardUy. 

Tetteburi  . 

.  TaibiUT. 

BeartTord. 

.  Ovsr  Uarfoid. 

Telinicfofd   .        . 

BolebnSo 

.  Aolbrook. 

HolnibTnl 

.  BotBhimt. 

.  <f>  libbeKOfc 

Horpjt .        . 

.  Honpii. 

Tredingtiui        - 

.  TredingtoB. 

HrlcglcA 

.  BidgtUy, 

Triphynt      .        . 

.  THph^m. 

Hudioota  .        . 

.  Bidwto. 

TdawoJdM  Slin 

.  TuDstoaa. 

Hw&tedlin   .        . 

.  Wheatan. 

Tiircdnden     . 

.  Turkde«n. 

.  EemerUnL 

TurOMiwyl 

.  IVUrft 

Uo  .       .       . 

.  L«Mh. 

Di]d«r  (Mra 

.  Otct         Do^iOB 

Lintlia .        .        . 

.  Linton. 

Hundred. 

M6twU     .        . 

.  MuwdL 

Upt^n       . 

.  Upton. 

Hermt^Q 

UawMiborae 

.  wUbotQ.. 

.  (1)  Hickleton. 

■Wddwwel 

.  WoUe-eU. 

Myiepal         . 

.iiOpcol. 

DueorUo      .        . 

.  Windrtab. 

Mjleaweg 

.  Millwas. 

Wwtburb 

.  WMtUuj. 

Hdnes« 

.  MoontaO^ 

WMtminiMr 

Mtglailah 

.  (I)  KuhwortlL 

VfmVIUi 

.   WNtODOn-ATMl. 

Natugrtb*. 

.  NoteroTBL 

Wic'TODS          . 

NortSbom .        . 

.  Witoombe. 

.  0)  OU«alon. 
.  PebiroHb. 

UuidluidUn  . 

.  Withlngt**!. 

VebeuurtS 

Willer.9i.-        . 

.  WiU«™eT. 

Penpaa         .        . 

IrinMloumb 

.  Wmohcomb. 

lipp«o<»p«>    . 

'.Fij-pm. 

■Wict«rbun»     . 

Po.hUw«ii        . 

.  {i)  Po.tli^ 

Uuifligrord    .         . 

.  WidforA 

B&bweK        . 

It«6dwal    . 

!  SeednaO. 

.  Woodkam. 

WudutfiQ  . 

.  Wootton. 

lUuiwil      . 

'.  BtMbwell. 

Uuelesbume 

.     WcUboHm. 

From  this  Kst  may  be  formed  some  idea  of  a  Saxon  mi^ 
of  61ouceBter8hir&  If  in  the  extant  Saxon  charters  alone 
there  is  found  such  a  list  of  Gloucestershire  names  of  fJaoe«, 
we  can  hardly  feil  of  the  conclusion,  that  the  face  of  the 
country  was  well  filled  with  habitations.  These  instancee 
belong  to  the  period  included  between  700  and  1050  A.D. 

(Ta  It  (ont^uid.) 
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wiRsssaa,  on  the  mainland  of  okenet.' 

Br  aXOHaS  PBTRm  oTEirkwrnll.  Cot.  Ham,  KA.  Seat 

DpBlna  sereral  suceesaive  summera  James  Farrer,  Esq., 
M.P.,  has  risited  Orkney,  and  has  excavated  a  congiderable 
number  of  the  Tumuh  which  abound  in  the  islanda  I  har« 
had  the  pleasure  of  assisting  him  with  my  local  knowledge 
in  all  tJiese  excavations,  and  I  have  preserved  notes,  measure- 
toento,  and  sketches  of  all  that  has  been  done  and  fouud. 

On  oecasioa  of  his  visit  iu  1S€0,  Mr.  Fairer  ezpresaed  a 
desire  to  c^n  all  the  larger  tumuh  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
drde  of  standiitg  stones  at  Brogar,  Stenneas.  Some  of  these 
had  been  [H^viously  excavated  by  him,  and  a  large  stone  um 
vas  found  in  one  of  them.  By  hla  request  I  coramunicated 
his  wish  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  Edinburgh,  and 
tbear  Secretary,  Ur.  Stuart,  immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  David 
Balfour,  of  Balfour  imd  Trenabie,  on  whose  lands  the  stones 
and  tumuli  stand,  and  his  consent  to  the  excavations  tras 
cM-dially  given.  As  it  was  then  late  in  the  season  the  woric 
was  postponed  till  the  following  summer,  when  it  was 
arranged  that  a  dentation  from  Edinburgh  ^ould  be  pre- 
sent at  the  opening  of  the  tuuuli.  The  beginning  of  July 
was  accordingly  fi:ced ;  and,  iu  the  oourse  of  a  correspcmd- 
ence  between  Mr.  Balfour  and  myself  on  the  subject  he  sug- 
gested that  a  large  tumulus  in  the  parish  of  Stenoess,  kuown 
in  the  district  by  the  name  of  Maes-how,  and  not  far  distant 
from  the  remarkable  circle  of  standing  stones  known  as  the 
Btng  of  Stenness,  should  be  explored.  I  immediately  ac- 
quainted Mr.  Farrer  with  Hr.  Balfour's  proposal,  and  he  ait 
once  agreed  to  include  it  in  his  operations.    To  expedite 
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mattere  I  visited  the  place  before  Mr.  Fairer's  arriral,  and 
arranged  with  the  contractor  for  the  work,  as  to  the  part  of 
the  tumulus  at  which  the  excaTations  were  to  he  commenced. 
Most  fortunately  it  happened  that  the  spot  selected  was 
directly  over  the  gallery  or  passage  which  leads  to  the  centre 
of  the  tumulus,  and  the  coveriug  stones  (a  and  b)  of  the 
passage  were  soon  reached. 

The  Tumulus  of  Maes-how  is  situated  about  a  mile  to  the 
north-east  of  the  Ring  of  Stenneas.  Lieut.  Thomas,  in  hia 
Memoir  on  the  Celtic  Antiquities  of  Orkney,  published  in  the 
Arcbieologia,  describes  it  as  the  moat  remarkable  tumulus  in 
Orkney,  and  "called  M'eshoo  or  Meas-howe ;"  it  is  a  very  large- 
mound  of  a  conical  form,  36  feet  high  and  about  100  feet  in 
diameter,  and  occupies  the  centre  of  a  raised  circular  platform, 
which  has  a  radius  of  about  65  feet.  This  is  surrounded  by 
a  trench  40  feet  in  breadth." 

Maes-how  had  evidently  been-  previously  opened.  The 
recent  excavations  were  commenced  on  the  W.S.W.  side. 
The  covering  atones  (a  and  B,  see  ground  plan  and  section) 
were  reached,  and  lifted  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Farrer  and 
myself.  We  went  down  into  the  passage  and  proceeded  to 
its  inner  end,  which  we  found  blocked  up  with  stones  and 
clay ;  but,  as  there  were  evidences  of  the  existence  of  a 
chamber  beyond  the  passage,  and  as  it  appeared  easier  of 
access  from  the  top,  excavations  were  then  made  from  above 
(at  d),  and  the  walls  of  the  building  were  soon  found.  They 
were  carefully  traced,  and  it  then  became  evident  that  they 
formed  a  chamber  about  10  feet  square  at  the  top,  but 
widening  towards  the  bottom.  The  chamber  was  completely 
filled  with  the  stones  which  had  originally  formed  the  upper 
part  of  the  walls  and  roof,  and  with  the  clay  which  had  com- 
pleted the  top  of  the  tumulus.  Having  been  cleared  out,  it 
was  found  to  be  15  feet  square  on  the  level  of  the  floor,  and 
about  13  feet  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  present  walls. 

The  passage  has  been  traced  to  the  margin  of  the  base  of 
.the  tumulus,  and  runs  inwards  in  the  direction  of  E.N.B. 
It  is  2  ft.  4  in.  wide  at  its  mouth  (at  s),  and  appears  to  have 
been  the  same  in  height,  but  the  covering  stones  for  about 
16  feet  were  wanting.  It  then  increases  in  dimensions  to 
3  feet  3  inches  in  width,  and  4  feet  4  inches  in  height,  and 

*  Sea  Lieat.  Tbomaa's  paper  in  th  ness  there  given,  pi.  lii.,  in  which  th* 
ArchDeologis,  vol.  xiiiv.  p.  nO,  and  tbe  poBitioD  of  "Mwibow,"  aa  regudi  tb« 
gsnenl  plan  of  the  intiquities  of  Ston-      Bing  of  Stenneai  U  indicated. 
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coDtinued  so  for  26  feet,  when  it  is  again  narrowed  by  two 
upright  Btone  stabs  (f  f)  to  2  ft.  5  in.    These  slabs  are  each 

2  ft.  4  in.  broad,  and  immediately  beyond  them  (at  o)  the 
passive  6xtm6a  2  feet  10  inches  farther,  and  then  opens  into 
the  central  chamber,  its  width  at  the  opening  being  3  feet 
4  inches.  The  dimensions  of  the  passa^,  from  the  slabs  to  its 
opening  into  the  chamber,  are  3  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  4  feet 
8  in.  high,  and  the  entire  length  52  ft.  About  34  ft.  from  the 
outer  extremity  of  the  passage,  there  is  a  triangular  recess  (i) 
in  the  wall,  about  2  feet  deep,  and  3^  feet  in  height  and  width  iu 
front,  and,  lying  opposite  to  it  was  found  a  large  block  of  stone 
of  corresponding  figure  and  dimensions.  This  block  had  pro- 
bably been  used  to  shut  the  passage,  and  bad  been  pushed 
into  the  recess  when  admission  into  the  chamber  was  desired. 
From  the  recess  to  the  chamber  the  sides  of  the  passage  are 
formed  by  immense  slabs  of  stone.  One,  on  the  north  side, 
measures  upwards  of  19  feet  long,  and  4^  inches  thick  (see  k). 
The  floor  of  the  passage  ia  also  paved  with  flagstones,  and 
when  opened  it  was  covered  with  lumps  of  stone,  as  for 
draining,  to  the  depth  of  18  inches. 

On  emerging  from  the  passage  we  enter  the  chamber, 
jtmmediately  in  iront,  opposite  to  the  passage,  is  an  opening 
(l,  see  ground  plan)  in  the  wall,  about  8  feet  above  the 
floor.  This  is  Uie  entrance  to  a  cell  measuring  5  feet  8^ 
inches,  by  4^  feet,  and  3-^  feet  in  height.  A  large  flagstone 
is  laid  as  a  raised  floor  betweeo  the  entrance  and  the  inner 
end  of  the  chamber.  The  entrance  is  2  feet  wide,  2k  feet 
high,  and  22^  inches  long. 

On  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  chamber,  to  the  right  and 
left,  are  similar  openings  nearly  on  a  level  with  that  just 
described.  The  opening  on  the  right  (h)  is  2^  ft.  wide,  2  ft. 
9^  inches  high,  1  foot  8  inches  long,  and  2  feet  8  inches  above 
the  floor  of  the  chamber.  The  cell  to  which  it  gives  admis- 
sion measures  6  feet  10  inches  by  4  feet  7  inches,  and  3-1^  feet 
in  height,  and  it  has  a  raised  flagstone  floor  5^  inches  high, 
similar  to  that  of  the  other  chamber.  The  opening  on  the 
left  (n)  is  2^  ft.  wide,  2^  ft  high,  and  Ij  ft.  long,  and  about 

3  feet  above  the  floor  oi  the  chamber.  The  cell  which  is 
entered  through  this  opening,  measures  5  feet  7  inches  by 

4  feet  8  inches,  and  3  feet  4  inches  in  height  It  has  no 
raised  floor  like  the  other  cells.  The  roois,  floors,  and  sides 
of  the  cells  are  each  formed  by  a  single  slab  ;  and  blocks  of 
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stone  corresponding  in  size  and  figure  to  the  openings  were 
found  on  tlie  floor  in  front  of  them.  These  hare  been  used 
no  doubt  to  close  the  entrances  of  the  cells. 

The  four  walla  of  the  chamber  coaverge  towards  the  top 
by  the  successive  projection,  or  stepping  over,  of  each  course 
of  stones  beyond  that  immediately  beneath  it,  commencing 
about  6  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  in  a  manner  exactly 
similar  to  the  construction  of  the  so-called  Picts-Houses  of 
Quanterness  and  Wideford  Hill,  Kirkwall.'  By  this  means 
the  chamber  has  been  contracted  from  15  feet  square  at  the 
bottom  to  about  10  feet  square  at  the  present  height  of  the 
walls,  which  are  about  13  feet  high,  and  when  entire  it  was 
in  all  probability  brought  to  a  narrow  aperture,  a  few  feet 
square,  at  a  height  of  19  or  20  feet  from  the  fioor,  and  then 
completed  by  slabs  or  blocks  of  stone  laid  across  the  opening. 
Clay  has  then  apparently  been  piled  above  and  around  the 
building,  to  the  extent  of  several  feet  on  the  top,  and  many 
feet  around. 

A  large  buttress  (o)  stands  in  each  angle  of  the  chamber 
to  strengthen  the  walls,  and  support  them  under  the  pressure 
of  their  own  weight,  and  of  the  superincumbent  clay.  These 
internal  buttresses  vary  somewhat  in  dimensions,  and  one 
of  them  is  considerably  lower  than  the  others ;  but  they 
appear  to  have  been  originally  all  nearly  similar  in  height, 
and  each  has  a  large  slab  forming  one  of  its  aides. 

With  the  exception  of  a  quantity  of  bones  and  teeth  of 
the  horse,  and  a  small  fragment  of  a  human  skull,  of  unusual 
thickness,  which  were  found  in  the  debris  in  the  chambers, 
no  other  relics  were  noticed. 

The  most  interesting  circumstance  connected  with  the 
explorations,  was  the  discovery  of  about  seven  hundred 
Runes  on  the  walls  and  buttresses  of  the  chamber,  and  on 
the  walls  of  the  cells.  They  are  in  general  very  perfect, 
and  only  in  a  few  instances  do  they  appear  to  have  become 
illegible.  They  seem  to  have  been  cut  on  the  stonea  when 
these  had  begun  to  give  way  from  the  dilapidation  of  the 
building.  This  would  imply  that  the  tumulus  had  been 
raised  by  other  hands  than  those  which  inscribed  the  Runes 
on  its  walls.    Most  probably  it  had  been  pillaged  by  the 

*  Sm  Barrj't  Hutory  of  Orknajr,  ond  Tkliom  of  boUi  these  Fiats  Houses  sn 
lieut.  ThoiOBs'B  Memoir,  ArchiBologis,  giveo,  pi  it.  See  klso  Dc.  WUmd's  Pre- 
vol.  ixuT.  p.  123,  where  plus  and  de-      hislorio  Anusl*,  p.  SL 
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earliest  Scandinavian  invaders  of  the  Islands,  as  from  its 
great  size  it  must  have  attracted  their  attention,  and  it  may 
have  subsequently  been  used  by  them  for  the  interment  of 
one  of  their  Jarls.  But  this  point  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
be  cleared  up  by  the  deciphering  of  the  Runic  inscriptions. 
They  have  been  submitted  by  Mr.  Farrer  to  those  anti- 
quaries in  our  own  country  most  conversant  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  Runes,  and  also  to  Professor  Stephens,  of  Copen- 
hagen, Professor  Rafn,  and  other  learned  archaeologists  in  the 
North.  The  results  will,  it  is  hoped,  speedily  be  published 
with  accurate  facsimiles  of  the  entire  series  of  inscriptions. 

The  figure  of  a  lion  or  monstrous  animal,  with  a  singularly 
foliated  tail,  is  cut  on  one  of  the  buttresses  (p,  see  the  trans- 


verse section),  and  displays  spirit  and  skill  in  its  design  (see 
woodcut).  Beneath  it  are  other  figures — one  of  them  has 
a  resemblance  to  a  serpent  entwined  around  a  tree  or  pole. 
The  dragon  is  traced  with  more  freedom  of  hand  than  the 
Runes,  and  there  are  no  Runes  on  the  edge  of  the  stone  on 
which  it  appears,  except  one  or  two  rudimentary  ones  which 
are  cut  over  the  other  figures. 

The  walls  of  the  chamber  are  built  of  lai^  slabs,  which 
generally  extend  the  entire  length  of  the  wall ;  the  whole 
building  displays  great  strength  and  skill  in  the  masonry, 
and  has  a  very  imposing  effect.    There  is  every  reason  to 
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believe  that  the  tumulus  was  originally  erected  as  a  cham- 
bered tomb  for  some  chief  or  person  of  note,  and  that  tha 
large  slabs  which  hare  been  used  in  the  building  have  either 
been  taken  from  the  same  quarry  which  yielded  the  Standing 
3tones  of  Stenneas,  or  that  they  may  be  some  of  the  stones 
whioh  hare  been  removed  from  their  original  position  in  the 
circle  of  Stenness  or  that. of  Brogar. 

I  have  opened  about  sixty  of  the  Orkney  tumuli,  in 
addition  to  those  which  I  assisted  Mr.  Farrer  to  examine ; 
(hey  have  included  both  dwellings  and  tombs,  but  one  class, 
to  which  I  had  proposed  to  limit  the  common  name  of  Ficts- 
House,  has  hitherto  puzzled  me.  I  had  expressed  an  opinion, 
in  which  I  found  few  disposed  to  agree,  that  they  were 
tombs,  and  this  has  now  received  confirmation  in  the 
tumulus  of  Maes-how,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  so-called  Picts- 
House  on  an  improved  plan  and  large  scale,  and  is  in  reality 
a  chambered  tomb. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  think,  that  Mr.  Farrer's  expenses  and 
perseverance  have  had  so  gratifying  a  result,  and  that  Hr. 
Balfour,  on  whose  estate  this  remarkable  monumeiTt  exists, 
bas  given  instructions  to  have  the  building  secured  as  far  as 
possible  against  dilapidation,  by  roofing  it  over  in  sudi  a 
manner  as  to  distinguish  between  the  original  structure  and 
the  addition  made  for  its  preservation. 

ElKEWlLL, 

24  July,  1S61. 
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GRANT  m  CONFIRMATION  OF  TWO  MESSUAGES  AND  LAND  AT 
8HAKE8HILL,  8TAFFOHD8HIBE,  29  EDW.  III.  (I35S). 

OQiamuiileatjd  bj  Mr.  WILLIAU  FREDERICK  VERNOI4. 

The  document  wliich  follows  ha*  been  found  amongst  the  manlments  of 
Henrv  Vernon,  Bsq.,  at  Hilton  Hall,  Staffordshire  ;  it  relates  to  property  in 
the  adjoining  pariah  of  Shareshill.  It  ma;  be  regarded  as  comparatirelj' 
nnimportant,  being  onlj  a  con6rD)atlon  hj  John  de  Shareahulle,  Precentor 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Exeter,  of  a  grant  of  tiro  measuages  and  a 
Tirgate  of  land  in  Shareshill  hj  Sir  William  de  Shareshulle,  knight.  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  Joan  his  wife.  It  appears,  boweTer, 
to  present  a  feature  of  sufficient  interest  to  those  readers  who  inTestigata 
usages  connected  with  MediioTal  Seals  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  this  Journal, 
Examples  occur,  not  unfrequently,  of  the  practice  of  appending  some  olher 
seal  \ty  waj  of  corroboration,  because  the  seal  of  the  party  to  the  instrument 
was  not  known  ;  but  they  naunlly  concern  persons  of  comparativelj  obscure 
position,  the  seal  added  for  greater  security  being  for  the  most  part  tbat  of 
the  town  where  the  transaction  took  place,  or  of  some  official  or  dignitarj 
in  the  locality.     Some  examples  of  such  usage  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

In  the  instance  under  consideration,  the  person  whose  seal  is  stated  to 
have  been  comparatiTely  so  unknown,  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  obtain 
tbe  seal  of  another  person  by  way  of  corroboration,  was  not  only  a  dignitary 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Bxeter,  but  a  near  kinsman,  doubtless,  of  the 
high  legal  functionary  whose  seal  was,  at  his  request,  thus  appended.  John 
de  Shareshull  had  exchanged  tbe  rectory  of  Wicardeahury,  in  tbe  diocese  of 
Lincoln,  with  the  learned  civilian  and  historian  of  bis  penod,  Adam  de 
Uuremuth,  for  the  precentorship  of  Exeter.'  John  de  Shareshull  was  admitted 
OB  his  successor  on  25  July,  1337,  and  enjoyed  the  dignity  until  bis  decease 
ID  1372.*  Of  his  kinsman,  as  we  may  conclude  him  to  bare  been,  tbe  Chief 
Justice,  a  memoir  is  given  by  Ur.  Foss,  Judges  of  England,  vol.  iiL  p.  504. 
Tbe  name  of  this  eminent  lawyer  occurs  first  amongst  the  advocates  in  the 
Year  Book  of  Edward  II. ;  he  became  a  King's  serjeant,  5  Edward  III.; 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in  1333 ;  Chief  fiarou  of  the  Exchequer,  1344 ; 
Chief  Justice,  1350— 57.   In  December,  1340,  on  the  return  of  Edward  III. 

1    Adsm  de  Ifurimnth,  Hersmoutb, 
Herimouth,  or  Monemuth,  was  a  praben- 
daiy  ot  Ht.  Paul's.    Hi«  Hlitor;  of  his      . 
owDliii:ie,coinplled"eitibrodl«nimm«o-  ■    Bishop  Onndiun's  BsKiBter;    La 

mm,"  was  printed  by  Dr.  H«ll,  in  1722,  Neve's  Foti,  *d.  Hardy,  vol  i.  p.  410; 
Ma  oontinuatioD  of  Trivet's  Annala;  it  Dr.  OUver't  Lives  of  the  Bishops  ol 
embrsces  the  psriod  from  180S  to  IMS.      Bxeter,  p.  278. 
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from  the  aicge  of  Tournai,  he  Buffered  disgrace,  and  even  impriionmeot,  on 
Bome  charge  of  mslailminiatralion  ;  but  he  was  epeedil;  reiiiBtated  in  the 
royal  favor,  end  in  1343  he  wbb  appointed  one  of  the  eattodet  of  the  Ptin- 
cipiklity  of  Wales  during  the  king's  absence  in  the  French  wars.  Having 
pi'onounced  s  judgment  against  the  Bishop  of  Ely  fur  harbouring  one  of  his 
people  irho  had  slain  a  man.  Sir  William  was  eicomuanicated  by  the  Pope 
fur  not  appearing  when  summoned.  It  does  not  appear  how  he  made  peace 
with  the  Holy  See;  but,  having  retired  from  the  bench  on  which  he  had 
sat,  with  a  slight  interruption,  for  about  24  years,  he  was  a  liberal  ben»- 
factor  to  the  monagteries  of  Oacney,  Bruerue.  and  Dudley,  and  took  the 
habit  of  the  Friars  Minors  in  their  convent  at  Oxford,  where,  as  it  is  re- 
corded, he  died  in  1370  and  was  there  inten-ed.  He  had  acquired  wealth, 
and  purchased  great  estates,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  account  given  from 
Uuntbnch's  MSS.,  in  Shaw's  History  of  Sta^'urdshire,  vol.  ii.  p.  281,  where 
eome  notices  of  the  SliareshuU  family  may  be  found.*  It  may  deserve  men- 
tion that  as  early  as  1346  his  name  occurs  in  the  list  of  those  persons  from 
whom  Edward  HI.  required  a  loan  on  his  departure  for  Quienne;  the  con- 
tribution from  Sir  William  being  no  leas  an  amount  than  £100. 

It  is  not  to  our  present  purpose  to  trace  the  descent  of  the  ancient 
possessors  of  Shareshill ;  we  will  therefore  proceed  to  describe  the  two 
interesting  seals  which  accompany  the  document  under  cooaideration,  and  of 
which  representations  are  subjoined.  Both  these  seals  are  of  circular  form, 
the  dimensions,  in  their  perfect  stale,  having  been  nearly  the  same,  and  the 
inipressions  on  dark  green  wax.  That  of  John  de  Shareahull,  Precentor  of 
E.ieter,  presents  a  small  escutcheon  of  his  arms,  harry  nehuly  with  a  hordare 
bezanty  ;  at  the  deitcr  side  is  the  B.  V.  Mary,  standing  and  holding  the 
infant  Saviour  in  her  arms  ;  at  the  sinister,  the  Precentor  kneeling  ;  he  holds 
up  a  branch  towards  the  Virgin.  The  legend,  of  which  portions  are  lost, 
was  probably  as  follows: — •  bioilltii  :  iOHA[KHta  :  de  :]  8HaR[BBHv]LLB. 
The  seal  of  the  Chief  Justice  displays  an  escutcheon  of  the  same  anus, 
a  wyvern  being  introduced  at  each  side;  the  legend  is  a«  follows: 
*  sisiLLvu  :  wiLLELui !  DE  :  sHAKESBrLL'.  In  Huntbach's  catalogne  of  arms 
of  the  ancient  nobility  and  gentry  of  Staffordshire,  of  which  a  traoBcript  is 
preserved  at  Hillen  Hall  in  a  MS.  of  Erdeawick's  Survey,  the  arms  of  the 
Sharcshull  family  are  thus  blasoned  :  "Ar.  two  harrs  wavy  gu.  a  bordurs 
(a.  bezante." 

Mailux,  in  the  Dissertation  concerning  Ancient  Charters,  prefixed  to  his 
formulare,  p.  xiviii.,  observes: — "  If  a  man  had  not  his  own  seal  in  readi- 
ness, he  would  sometimes  cause  the  seal  of  another  to  be  affiit ;  or,  if  his 
own  was  not  well  known,  or  for  better  security  and  confirmation,  he  would 
sometimes  use  both  his  own  seal  and  the  seal  of  some  other  that  was  better 
known  than  hie.  Sometimes  one  seal  was  sett  for  two  persons,  and  some- 
times the  witnesses  have  sett  their  seals.  The  order  in  affixing  the  seals 
generally  was,  that  the  seal  of  the  person  named  first  in  the  charter  was 
placed  next  to  the  beginning  of  the  lines,  and  so  the  other  seals  of  the  par* 
ties  in  order,  from  the  left  to  the  right;  though  sometimes  this  order  waa 
not  exactly  observed,  and  if  there  were  three  seals,  that  of  the  wortiiyest 
person  was  sometimes  placed  middlemost."  It  may  deserve  notice  that,  in 
the  present  case,  the  seal  of  the  grantor  is  appended  on  the  right  of  that  of 

Survey  of  Staffoidshira,  ed.  Emnnoi,  p- 
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Lis  eminent  relative,  which  ia  placed,  according  to  the  phrase  uaed  b; 
Madoz,  "  next  to  the  begiDoing  of  the  linee." 

The  Formulare  sup)ilie3  seTcral  examples  of  seals  added,  as  in  the 
iaKtanoe  before  us,  by  wajr  of  corroboration.  Thus,  in  No.  348,  Johanna, 
widow  of  Waiter  Glede,  at  Taanton,  uses  her  own  seal,  and  that  of  a 
ueigfabour: — "El  quia  sigillum  mei  supradicte  Johaone  pturibus  est  incog- 
nitum,  et  ut  presens  scriptum  weum  temporibus  futuris  in  suo  robore  tnagis 
optioeat  et  virtnte,  Btgillum  Itoberti  Warre  de  Hestcombe  armigeri  hjis 
opponi  procuravi ;  et  ego  vero  Robertus  Warre,  ad  apecialem  rogatum  pre- 
dicte  Johanne  Glede,  huic  presenti  scripto  sigillum  armorum  meorum  apponi 
feci."  Again,  to  a  bond  for  payment  of  money  by  Thomas  Madre  and 
Jankyo  Cok,  mercbantg  of  Boston,  to  Sir  John  Deincourt,  the  first  named 
of  the  obligors  attached  his  seal, — "  et  pur  ce  que  le  seel  du  dit  Jankyn 
Coke  est  a  plusurs  deeconu,  Adam  Mistreton  demorant  a  Burdeux  ad  mjs 
a  cestea  presentes  son  seel,  pur  noum  de  Jankyn  Cok  suisdit."  (No.  645.) 
So  likewise  the  seal  of  the  Preposilure  of  the  town  of  Southampton 
(Nob.  695,  733) ;  the  seal  of  the  Dean  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  (No.  700) ; 
the  common  seal  of  Newcastle  (No.  677)  ;  that  of  Chichester  (No. 
701) ;  the  seal  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  (No.  445) ;  and  that  of  the 
official  of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  (No.  443),  are  stated  to  have  been 
added,  respectively,  by  way  of  corroboration,  or  "  ad  majurem  securitalew.'* 
In  one  instance  (No.  679),  in  which  Warin  de  Wale  ton  a  released  to  the 
Abbey  of  Seez  and  the  Priory  of  Lancaster  the  right  of  patronage  of  a 
church,  having  found  by.  ancient  charters  that  the  siime  did  rightfully  ba< 
long  to  the  said  abbey  and  priory,  the  seal  of  the  releasor  and  those  of  four 
Others,  persons  of  note  in  the  locality,  but  not  parties  to  the  deed,  were 
attached.  Other  examples  have  been  brought  under  our  noUce.  especially 
amongst  documents  exhibited  st  the  meetings  of  this  society  at  Bristol,  and 
in  other  places  ;  to  a  document,  likewise,  in  possession  of  the  Institute, 
the  common  seal  of  Uarlborough  is  found  in  like  manner  added.  We  may 
also  refer  to  a  document  in  possession  of  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe,  F.S.A,, 
described  in  a  subeeqnent  page,  which  has  the  town-seal  of  Bristol  added 
hj  way  of  corroboration.  Lewis,  in  hia  Dissertation  on  the  Antiquity  and 
Use  of  Seals  in  England,  p.  27,  alludes  to  this  usage,  and  cites  en  example 
giTen  in  Bishop  Kennett's  Parochial  Antiquities,  where  a  document  occurs 
to  which  the  mayoralty  seal  of  Oxford  was  attached  by  way  of  corroboration. 

The  document  to  which  we  would  now  iuTlte  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
more  especially  of  those  whi^  take  interest  in  aphragistic  inquiries,  may, 
we  hope,  prove  acceptable  as  an  illustration  of  this  practice.  The  influential 
position  of  the  witnesses,  residents  in  the  immediale  locality  in  which  the 
transaction  occurred,  is  scarcely  loss  deserving  of  consideration,  than  that 
of  the  grantor,  and  of  the  high  public  functionary  thus  prevailed  upon  to 
render  assurance  more  sure  in  a  matter  of  comparatively  small  imporlanoe. 
Amongst  the  witnesses  are  found  Sir  William  de  Shareshull  the  elder, 
whose  grant  to  Robert,  son  of  Robert  Costey,  it  was  tho  purpose  of  this 
instrument  to  confirm ;  Sir  John  de  Swynnerton,  of  Hilton,  possessor  of 
considerable  estates  adjacent  to  Shareshill,  and  seneschal  of  the  forest  of 
Cannock  ;  and  William  de  Perton,  of  an  ancient  family  and  good  possessions 
in  Staffordshire.  John  de  Coveoe,  the  witness  last  named  in  the  deed,  tnaj 
hare  been  of  the  family  whose  name  is  more  commonly  written  Coyney, 
established,  as  it  is  asserted,  at  Weston  Coyney  in  the  same  eounty  from 
the  days  of  the  Conqueror. 
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The  following  is  k  eopj  of  the  document,  with  the  contractions,  »  few 
excepted,  extended : — 

OmnibiM  sd  qnos  preeens  scriptum  perrenerit  Johannes  de  Shareshulle 
precentor  ecclesie  beat!  Petri  Eiofi  salutem  in  domino  sempitemam.  Cum 
dominus  WilJelmua  de  Sherethnlle  miles  et  primogenitus  domint  Willelmi 
de  Shareshulle,  et  Johanna  uxor  ejus  dediaaent,  et  per  finem  in  Curia 
donini  Regis  Anglie  coram  Jutticiariia  suis  de  Banco  levatum  reddidiHSent 
Roberto  filio  Roberti  Cost«j  de  Shareahulle  duo  mesungia  et  niedietatem 
uniui  *irgate  terre  cum  pertiaenciis  in  Sharesliulle,  tenenda  et  habenda 
eidem  Roberto  et  heredibus  de  corpore  sno  legitime  procreatis,  proat  in 
predicto  fine  pleniui  coutiaetur;  Ego  vero  dictua  Juhannes,  concessionem  et 
reddicionem  predictaa  gratas  habens  et  rates,  pro  me  et  hcredibna  meia  coD- 
finnavi  et  per  presens  acriptum  relaxavi  et  quietum  ckniBTi  prefnto  Roberto 
filio  Robert!  omnia  tenementapredicta  cum  pertinentiifl  aibi  et  beredibus  aait 
prediclis  tenenda  imperpetuum.  Et  preterea  ego  dictus  Johannes,  prefato 
Roberto  filio  Roberti  de  tenementis  predictis  Tolens  titulnm  fucere  forciorem, 
eoDceasi  pro  me  et  heredibus  meis  qnod  nos  tencmcnta  predicia  cum  perti- 
nenciia  prefato  Roberto  filio  Roberti  et  heredibus  suis  auprudictia  contra 
omnes  gentes  waranlizabimus  imperpetuum.  In  cujua  rei  testimonium 
huie  preaenti  scripto  sigillum  meum  appoan! ;  et,  quia  aigillum  meum 
pluribus  eat  ignotum,  sigillum  dicti  domini  Willelmi  de  Shareshulle  illostris 
Regis  Anglie  Justiciarii  capitalis  ad  rogatum  meum  presenti  scripto  pariter 
est  appensum.  Hiia  testibus,  prefato  domino  Willelmo  de  Shareshulle 
niilite  seniore,  Jobanne  de  Swjnenortone  de  Hultone,  Willelmo  de  PeN 
tone,  Willelmo  Le  Champioun  de  parra  Saredone,  Johanna  de  Coneneet 
aliia.  Datnm  Londo&  die  dominica  proiima  post  festum  sancte  Trinitatii 
anno  regni  Regis  Bdwardi  tercii  post  conquesCum  Anglie  Ticeaimo  nono,  et 
regDi  ejosdem  Regis  Francie  sextodecimo  (June  7,  1355). 

[L.  S.)  [L.  S.J 
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July  5,  1861. 
Lord  Talbot  de  Kalahide,  F.S.A.)  President,  in  tbo  Chair. 

Mr.  C.  Speeh&el  GoBATEa,  Q.C.,  read  the  follovriag  communioation 
from  Mr.  Calvert,  Consul-General  ot  the  Dardanelles,  regarding  the 
interesting  question  of  the  precise  site  of  Troj :— ^ 

When  Mr.  Calvert  was  in  England  last  year  I  had  frequent  dis- 
cussions irith  him  respecting  the  site  of  old  Troy,  and  ire  both  agreed 
that,  if  the  fountains  described  bj  Homer  as  being  one  worm  aud  the  other 
cold  could  be  discovered,  this  fact  vrould  fix  the  site.  Mr.  Calvert  mentioned 
a  large  marsh  in  which  he  thought  it  possible  that  those  springs  might  be 
discovered,  and  he  promised  to  examine  the  spot  ivhen  he  returned  to  the 
Dardanelles.  I  bare  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  springs  hare  been 
discovered  by  him.  Having  communicated  to  his  brother,  Mr.  Frank 
Calvert,  the  bvorable  manner  in  which  bis  memoir  vras  received  at  our 
May  meetbg,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Consul  would  oblige  us  with 
a  paper  on  the  customs  in  the  Troad,  I  have  receired  the  following 
answer : — 

"  My  brother  has  shown  me  your  lost  letter.  We  feel  gratified  to 
find  that  such  interest  is  attached  by  the  Members  of  the  Institute  to  all 
that  regards  the  Trood.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  time  has  been  so 
taken  up  since  my  return  that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  fulfil  my 
promise  of  writing  a  paper  on  those  customs  which  have  been  handed 
down  from  remote  antiquity  in  this  part  of  the  country  ;  but  I  trust  that, 
ere  long,  I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  you.  In  the  meanwhile,  you  will  be 
gratified  to  learn  that  wo  have  made  progress  in  diaoovering,  if  we  have 
not  actually  discovered,  the  real  site  of  old  Troy.  I  believe  that  I 
had  mentioned  when  I  was  in  England  that  my  brother  began  to  have 
strong  doubts  respecting  the  site  near  Bounarbashi,  which  is  generally 
admitted,  and  we  had  alway  upheld,  to  be  the  true  site.  Since  my  return 
wo  have  gone  thoroughly  into  tbo  question,  and  have  become  convinced 
tliat  the  theory  of  Professor  Ulrich  (translated  from  the  Qermon  by 
Colquhoun)  which  places  tho  site  of  Troy  at  Aktchiheni  (my  farm 
bnildingB)  is  nearly  correct ;  but  wo  wore  not  satisfied,  as  Ulrich  was,  that 
the  two  springs  of  tho  Scamander  had  completely  disappeared,  for  we 
knew  of  the  existence  of  two  springs  in  tho  centre  of  a  deep  marsh  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  it  was  our  intention  to  have  explored  them 
this  summer.  However,  one  day  I  heard  by  chance  from  my  farm  labourers 
that  one  of  the  springs  was  warm,  and  this  determined  me  to  visit  them. 
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The  R«r.  Hugh  Munro  bein;;  here  for  the  porpow  of  rieiting  the  Tro&d, 
I  uked  h!m  to  accompany  me,  and,  hj  dint  of  wading  up  to  oar  kuees  io 
the  mud,  we  got  to  the  eprings,  and  though  we  found  one  of  them  very  cold, 
the  other  was  unmistakeablj  comfortahly  warm  ;  the  difference  between 
the  temperature  of  the  two  being  about  10°  Reanm.  They  are  abundant, 
Bufficient  almost  to  turn  a  water-mill,  and  do  not  diminish  in  hot  weather. 
I  have  found  an  ancient  site  on  a  hill  immediately  above  and  close  to  the 
springB,  which  would  answer  well  the  description  of  Troy,  as  being  built 
on  a  spur  of  Ida  advancing  in  the  plain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hill  on 
which  my  farm  ia  situated,  and  another  hill  further  to  the  westward,  form 
together  with  the  present  supposed  site,  which  would  be  in  the  centre, 
the  letter  B." 

Ur.  Ore&ves  proceeded  to  offer  the  following  obserrstions  on  this 
interesting  subject : — 

"Let  us  ezamiDe  Homer's  description.  After  narrating  the  com- 
mencement of  the  pursuit  of  Hector  by  Achillea  under  the  walls  of  Troy, 
be  says:— Then  they  came  to  two  strong  beautifully  flowing  foun- 
tains, where  two  springs  -  of  Scamatidcr  full  of  whirlpools  gush  forth ; 
the  one  indeed  mna  with  warm  water,  and  around  a  smoke  arises  from 
it,  as  from  a  hnming  fire  ;  but  the  other  fiowa  forth  in  summer  like 
hail,  or  cold  snow,  or  ice  from  water.  There,  near  to  the  apringa,  are 
wide  basins  for  washing  clothes,  beautiful  and  made  of  stone,  where  the 
wives  of  the  Trojans  and  their  beautiful  daughters  were  wont  to  wash  their 
splendid  garments  in  the  time  of  peace,  before  the  sons  of  the  Greeks 
came  (Iliad,  iiii.  147).  I  have  rendered  the  word  used  by  Homer — 
jupovt^c — "strong  fountain,"  because  that  is  its  real  import.  It  is  said 
to  be  dcriTed  from  xpoia,  "to  heat,"  and  to  denote  a  stream  flowing  with  a 
noise  {quasi  upmia-ii^  fdriv,  cum  pulaa  ct  sonitu  fluere  Bamoa  Lei).  The 
word  I  hare  rendered  "warm,' — Xtapiv — is  applied  to  water  used  for 
washing  blood  off  the  thigh  of  Eurypjlua  when  wounded  (11,  ii.  844).  It  is 
also  applied  to  the  human  blood  (Iliad,  ii.  477).  Now  hlood  heat  is  20^" 
Reaumur,  98°  Fahrenheit ;  and  it  may  well  be  said  to  be  "  unmistakeably 
com/brtablTf  warm."  As  each  degree  of  Reaumur  is  equal  to  2^  of 
Fahrenheit,  the  difference  between  the  two  springs  according  to  Fahrenheit 
is  22i°,  and  if  the  warm  spring  be  now  blood  heat,  or  98°  Fahr.,  the  cold 
spring  will  be  751°,  or  nearly  so.  The  site  described  by  Mr,  Calrert 
appears  to  agree  in  every  respect  with  Homer's  site  of  Troy.  It  was 
built  in  the  plain  (Iliad,  zi.  216,— 'E>.  ^tiio,  irordXiSro).  A  city  built  on  a 
spur  of  Mount  Ida  runniog  into  the  plain  would  obviously  be  surrounded 
on  three  ddes  by  the  plain,  and  might  well  be  said  to  be  built  in  the  plain. 
It  is  clear  also  from  many  passages  that  it  stood  on  high  ground  and 
overlooked  the  plain,  and  such  would  be  the  case  with  a  city  standing  on 
such  a  spur  as  is  described  ;  and  further,  the  walls,  at  one  point  at  least, 
were  close  upon  a  marsh.  In  Odyss.  xiv.  470,  &e„  Ulysses  narrates  an 
ambush  in  which  he  took  part,  and  says  that  when  they  came  to  the  city 
and  the  high  wall,  they  lay  down  among  reeds  and  in  a  marsh.  This  is  at 
least  a  remarkable  coincidence  ;  and  it  is  clear  that,  though  the  present 
marsh  may  be  much  greater  than  that  existing  whilst  the  city  stood, 
there  may  hare  been  a  marsh  in  the  same  place  then,  and  that  marsli 
may  have  been  fed  by  the  two  springs  in  question.  Nothing  is  more  likely 
than  that  the  source  of  the  stream  from  those  springs  may  have  been 
obstructed  when  the  city  was  destroyed,  and  thus  the  marsh  increased ; 
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this  may  suggest)  also  the  reaBon  irhj  the  Bprings  haTe  never  been  diB- 
corered  before." 

Signer  CAaTBLL&Hi,  of  Rome,  whose  memoir  on  the  Art  of  the  Gold- 
smith in  ancient  times,  read  before  tbe  Institute  of  France,  had  been  very 
favorably  received  by  his  learned  audience,  then  delivered  the  following 
discourBS  on  tbe  same  subject,  illustrated  by  a  rich  series  of  examples,  in 
part  antique,  with  others  produced  in  tho  ateliers  of  his  father  and  his 
own,  reproducing  admirably  the  choicest  production  of  Etruscan,  Greek, 
and  Roman  artificers.  This  beauUful  and  instrnctiva  collection  was  brought 
for  exhibition  on  tbe  present  occasion : — 

"I  have  asked  tbe  favor  of  being  permitted  to  lay  before  you,  in  a  few 
words,  the  result  of  my  researches  on  tbe  subject  of  the  Art  of  Jewelry  as 
practised  by  the  ancients,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  forms  which  orna- 
ments, serving  as  snob  brilliant  additions  to  the  female  toilette,  assumed  at 
the  periods  referred  to,  but  with  reference  also  to  the  no  less  interesting  pro- 
cesses of  execution  employed  by  the  artists  of  those  times.  These  processes 
are  unhappily  lost  with  many  other  secrets  of  a  civilisation  which  was  the 
mother  of  our  own,  a  noble  inheritance,  of  which  barbarous  ages  have  robbed 
ns  of  tbe  greater  part. 

"It  must  with  humility  be  confessed,  that  we  see  at  present  rising,  as  if  by 
enchantment,  from  the  forgotten  cemeteries  of  Etrurta  and  of  Greece,  objects 
in  gold,  of  a  workmanship  so  perfect  that  not  only  all  the  refinements  of 
onr  civilisation  cannot  imitate  it,  but  cannot  even  explain  theoretically  the 
process  of  its  execution.  It  appears  that  the  Greeks  and  Etruscans  had,  so 
to  speak,  acquired  a  complete  knowledge  of  all  those  practical  arts  in  their 
highest  degree  of  perfection,  by  the  aid  of  which  tbe  most  ancient  people  of 
the  East  wrought  tbe  precious  metals.  Once  initiated  into  the  modes  of 
treating  the  raw  material,  and  of  subjecting  it  to  all  the  caprices  of  their 
imagination,  tbe  artists  of  Etruria  and  of  Greece  had  but  to  apply  these 
processes  to  elegance  and  to  the  vast  resources  of  the  art,  such  as  their  own 
genius  conceived.  Thanks  to  the  vivifying  breath  which  animated  and 
guided  the  intellect  of  that  age  in  search  of  the  beautiful,  all  tho  branches 
of  this  nrt  felt  their  relationship  to  each  other,  and  jewelry  did  not  fall 
behind  in  the  universal  movement  which  tended  to  pcrfectioo.  At  a  later 
period  it  could  not  sustain  the  high  rank  it  had  attained,  and  in  the 
palmy  days  of  Imperial  Rome  it  began  to  decline  rapidly.  I  have  not  seen  a 
single  work  in  gold  dating  from  a  well- determined  Roman  epoch,  even 
including  tho  moat  artistic  periods,  which  can  in  any  degree  whatever  be 
compared  fur  elegance  of  form  or  skill  of  workmanship  with  the  archaic 
productions  of  Greek  or  Etruscan  art.  Without  doubt  the  Romans 
had  trodilionally  preserved  certain  primitive  forms  belonging  to  their 
models,  but  to  these  models  tho  imitatioas  arc  in  point  of  execution 
extremely  iofcrior.  ■ 

"I  will  not  speak  of  the  complete  degradation  into  which  tho  art  had 
sunk  on  the  fall  of  tho  Roman  Empiro  w)ien  the  material  farmed  tbe  only 
value  of  the  ornament.  Jewelry  among  the  first  Christians  bad  but  the  rudo 
simplicity  which  at  that  time  belonged  to  all  the  productions  of  this  lost  art. 
The  transfer  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium  marked  a  new  phase  in 
the  history  of  jewelry.  It  became  quickly  grafted  on  tbe  Arab  art,  and  by 
means  of  this  new  element  acquired  qDite  a  different  style  from  that  which 
it  had  derived  from  the  ardsts  of  antiquity.  Enamels,  precious  stones,  pearls. 
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and  eoane  cfauingB,  all  mounted  together  with  m  eznberuM  of  bttbuio 
luxury,  conatUute  the  characteristic  traits  of  that  BjEantine  school,  vfaich, 
whilst  it  preserved  in  the  general  disposition  of  its  ornamentation  tiie  sqnare 
forms  of  Greek  art,  serve  M  well  for  the  transition  between  ancient  and 
modem  art  at  the  period  of  the  Ronaiisance.  I  will  not  speak  of  what 
jewelry  had  become  in  the  hands  of  the  Ooths  and  of  the  Lombards.  We 
have  an  ciample  in  the  celebrated  crowns  of  Toledo  now  placed  in  the 
HuBcum  at  the  HAtel  de  Cluny.  In  these  crowns,  gold  is  treated  as  a 
Tillage  blacksmith  would  hardlj  at  present  treat  tin  or  copper.  In  making 
this  remark,  bowerer,  I  would  hy  no  means  depreciate  the  incomparable 
scientific  ralae  of  these  rare  objects.' 

"  After  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  die  art  profited  by  the  general 
aspiration  of  the  public  mind,  jast  delivered  irom  fears  created  by  gloomy 
prophecies  towards  a  better  fiiture.  We  need  no  other  proof  of  this  than 
what  is  furnished  by  Tbeophilns  and  his  school,  and  by  the  relics  of  that 
time  which  have  come  down  to  ns.  By  insensible  advaneea  tJie  art  gradaally 
developed  itself  up  to  the  fifteenth  century,  when  it  suddenly  expanded  nnder 
the  direction  of  the  new  Italian  school,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Maao 
Finiguerra,  Caradosso,  Cellini,  and  many  other  eminent  artists,  who 
occoDiplished  wonders  in  it.  But  this  renaissance  was  not,  as  regards 
jewelry,  a  return  to  classic  forms  ;  on  the  contrary,  an  entirely  new  school 
sprang  up.  New  experiments,  new  elements  and  new  methods  were  intro- 
duced :  chasings,  engravings,  enameling  and  nielli  were  employed  in  endleas 
variety  ;  neither  in  deugn  nor  in  workmanship  was  there  any  reminiscenee 
of  antiquity. 

"  The  gold  ornaments  of  Vnlci,  Cerretri,  Chiusi,  Toseanella  and  of  Eerteh 
remained  still  buried  in  the  mysterious  tombs  which  held  their  ancient  pos- 
sessors. Had  Cellini  any  knowledge  of  their  existence  and  was  he  willmg 
to  take  them  as  models  V  From  ^e  t^me  of  Cellini  the  art,  instead  of  pro- 
gressing, tost  much  of  its  lustre,  till  it  became  entirely  degraded  in  thelumds 
of  the  (jetmana  and  Spaniards.  I  will  not  enter  into  the  history  of  this 
decay  of  jewelry,  losing  every  day  its  arUstic  character  to  become  more 
and  more  in  modem  times  a  mere  object  of  trade  and  of  paltry  speculation. 
Griered  at  witnessing  in  Rome  the  prevalence  of  this  deplorable  ioflnenee, 

<  I  have  observed,  in  tbe  museums  and  jewels  of  the  Lower  Empire  and  the 
private  collacUoDS  of  antiquitiea  in  Eog-  LoiubanlH,  gives  to  th«ie  Anglo-Saxon 
land,  HpGcimens  of  a  school  of  golduniths'  orasneuts  a  very  beaotifol  and  cbarac- 
work  with  which  I  was  hitherto  onsc-  teristio  appearance.  Independeat  of  this 
qusiated,  I  mean  that  partiaalar  aoliool  thej  afford  evidence  of  the  great  degrae 
Ml1«d  ADglo-SaxoD.  At  firat  sight,  the  of  civilisation  alraadf  attained  by  the 
oharacteriHtie  elements  of  this  pbose  of  ADgl»S>xoii%  and  show  how  rnudi  thc^ 
art  calls  forcibly  to  m]'  mind  the  works  contributed  to  the  rovival  of  ar(. 
of  Eaetem  coaotriee,  especially  of  the  '  Cellini,  in  his  Hemoin,  says,  that 
Arabs,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  Pope  Clament  VII.  showed  him  a  gold 
design  and  manner  of  setting  the  itonoo,  Etnucan  necklsce  of  exquisite  work- 
hut  in  a  remarkable  degree  also  in  the  mansMp  which  hod  juat  been  discovered 
proceee  of  fabrication.  The  uaa  of  the  inthegrouod.  On  examining  it, "  Alas  1 ' 
chisel  and  the  graTSr  is  soarcety  percep-  cried  he,  "  it  is  better  not  to  imitate 
tiblo,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  small  theae  EtnucniHi,  for  we  should  be  no- 
particles  are  carefully  affixed  to  the  but-  thing  but  their  hambla  Bervanla.  Let 
face  and  soldend  on,  forming  a  very  usrather  strikeout  in  a  Dev  path,  whiA 
beautiful  filigree  work;  this,  together  will  at  least  have  the  meitt  ct  orip- 
with  a  species  of  mosoio  cMionni,  irith  naltty." 
•arnetB  and  coloond  glaesL  similar  to  the  ,  ~             , 
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m5  father,  brotherB,  and  myself  believed  tbat  it  might  he  ft  matter  tS  some 
importance,  in  the  midst  of  the  tmiTersal  improvement  of  taste,  to  give  a 
purer  and  higher  direction  to  the  art  to  which  \re  have  devoted  ouTBelves. 
We  have  been  eataWiahed  as  jewelers  at  Rome  ever  since  the  year  1814. 
All  the  efforts  of  my  father  were,  up  to  that  'period,  directed  to  the  tmitatioi 
of  the  works  of  French  and  English  jewelers.  From  1823  to  1827,  how- 
ever, he  tarned  for  greater  assistance  in  his  art  to  the  technological  sciences, 
and  in  1826,  in  a  Memoir  read  by  him  before  the  Academy  of  the  Lincei  on 
the  chemical  processes  in  the  coloring  of  gold,  ho  indicated  tiie  part  played 
by  electricity  in  phenomena  of  this  nature, — a  discovery  which  belongs 
rightly  to  him,  and  which  was  confirmed  at  that  time  by  many  scientific 
publications.  At  about  tho  same  time,  some  fortunate  excavations  brought 
t6  Hght  the  treasures  hidden  beneatli  the  soil  of  ancient  Etruria.  Every 
one  was  struck  with  admiration  at  the  beautiful  ornaments  discovered  in 
the  cemeteries  of  tbia  mysterioiia  country,  and  my  father  was  the  first  to 
form  the  design  of  imitating  some  of  them.  Encouraged  by  the  praise  and 
counsel  of  friends  of  the  arts,  among  whom  I  may  mention,  as  holding  tho 
fir«t  rank,  the  Duke  Michelangelo  Caetani,  so  well  known  as  possess- 
ing tho  purest  taste  and  tbe  feelings  of  a  true  artist,  he  revived  at  Roma 
the  art  of  tho  jeweler  by  taking  as  models  tbe  most  perfect  examples  that 
antiquity  could  furnish. 

"  The  discovery  of  tho  celebrated  tomb  known  as  that  of  Regulini  Galassi, 
at  Cervetri,  was  an  event  of  the  highest  importance  in  regard  to  our  enter- 
prise. On  the  Papal  Qovemment  expressing  a  wish  to  become  possessed  of 
the  objects  in  gold  found  in  this  tomb,  my  father  and  1  were  called  upon 
to  examine  them  with  the  utmost  care.  We  bad  thus  an  opportunity  of 
studying  tbe  particular  character  of  Etruscan  jewelry,  and,  holding  thereby 
in  our  hands  the  thread  which  was  to  guide  us  through  our  researches,  we 
Bot  earnestly  to  work.  Tho  subsequent  discoveries  of  Campanari  at  Tosca- 
nella,  ondof  theHarquisCampana  at  Ciere,  and  the  cicavationH  lately  made 
at  Vulci  with  so  much  intelligence  by  our  friend  Alessandro  Frangois,  by 
Prince  Torlonia  and  by  M.  No^l  des  Vergers,  have  revealed  new  treasures 
to  us  and  have  furnished  models  of  the  most  exquisite  elegance. 

"  Our  first  object  was  to  detect  the  processes  by  which  the  ancients  worked. 
We  remarked  that  all  their  jewelry,  except  that  intended  for  funeral  cere- 
monies, instead  of  owing  the  raised  parts  to  chiseling  or  engraving,  was 
formed  by  separate  pieces  brought  together  and  placed  one  upon  tbe  other. 
This  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  gives  it  so  peculiar  and  marked  a  choracter, 
derived  ratber  from  the  expression,  as  it  were,  of  tbe  spontaneons  idea  and 
inspiration  of  the  artist,  than  from  the  cold  and- regular  execution  of  the 
workman.  Its  venr  imperfections  and  omissions,  purposely  made,  give  to 
the  workmanship  that  artistic  character  altogether  wanting  in  tbe  greater 
number  of  modem  works,  which,  owing  to  o  monotonous  uniformity  produced 
by  punching  and  casting,  have  an  appearance  of  triviality  depriving  them  of 
all.  individnal  character — that  charm  which  so  constantly  strikes  ns  in  tho 
productions  of  the  ancients.  The  first  problem  then  that  offered  itself  to 
our  attention  wos  to  find  the  means  of  soldering  together,  with  the  utmost 
neatness  and  delicacy,  so  many  pieces  of  extraordinary  thinness.  Among 
others,  those  almost  invisible  grains,  like  little  pearls,  which  play  so  inipor- 
tant  a  pert  in  the  ornamentation  of  antique  jewelry,  presented  diffionlties 
nearly  insurmountable.  We  made  innumerable  essays,  employing  all  poe- 
fliblo  Bgenta  «kd  the  most  powerful  dissolvents  to  compose  proper  solder. 
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W«  consulted  the  vritinga  of  Pliny,  Theopfailiu  and  Benrennto  Cellini ;  we 
neglected  no  other  Bourcea  of  instruction  with  which  trttdition  could  fumiah 
us.  We  studied  the  work  of  Indian  jewelers  and  those  of  the  Uoltese  and 
Genoese,  but  it  was  only  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  Marches  at  St.  Angelo 
jn  Vado,  a  little  district  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the  Apennines  far  from 
every  centre  of  cifiltBation,  that  we  found  still  in  use  some  of  the  processes 
employed  by  the  Etruscans.  There  yet  ciiats,  in  fact,  in  this  region  of 
Italy,  a  special  Bchool  of  traditional  jewelry,  Bomewhat  similar — not  certainly 
in  taste  or  elegance  of  design,  but  at  least  in  method  and  workmanship — 
to  the  ancient  art.  The  beautiful  peasant  girls  of  these  districts,  when  at 
their  wedding  feasts,  wear  necklaces  and  long  earrings  called  nafsicelh, 
much  resembling  iu  norkuansbip  the  antique.  We  pi'ocnred  then  from 
St.  Angelo  in  Vado  a  few  workmen  to  whom  we  tanght  the  art  of  imitating 
Etruscan  jewelry.  Inheriting  the  patience  of  their  forefathers,  and  earing 
nothing  for  those  mechanical  contriranceB  by  which  geometrical  exactness 
is  attained  in  modem  jewelry,  tbese  men  succeeded  better  than  all  whom 
we  had  previously  employed  in  the  imitation  of  that  freedom  of  style,  which 
is  the  particular  chnraoteristic  of  the  art  among  the  ancients,  la  substitut- 
ing arsentates  for  borax,  ae  solvcntB,  and  reducing  the  solder  to  an  impalp- 
able file-dust,  wo  obtained  results  of  a  sufficiently  satisfactory  nature.  We 
profited  also  by  the  chemical  studies  of  my  father  in  the  coloring  of  gold. 
We  dispensed,  as  much  as  possible,  with  the  use  of  the  punch  and  of  the  jet. 
Having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  certain  works  of  the  ancients,  very 
delicately  executed,  must  have  been  done  by  women,  we  confided  to  intelli- 
gent work-women  that  which  required  the  most  delicacy.  The  result  was 
excellent,  especially  in  the  placing  ond  Boldering  of  that  little  granulation 
which  is  carried  over  the  face  of  most  Etruscan  jewelry.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  convinced  that  the  ancients  had  some  special  chemical  process  for  fixing 
these  strings  of  small  grains,  of  which  wo  are  ignerant ;  for,  in  spite  of  all 
our  efforts,  we  have  been  unablo  to  reproduce  some  exquisitely  fine  work- 
manship, and  despair  of  being  able  to  do  so,  unless  aided  by  some  new 
Ecientifio  diHcovoriea.  We  do  not,  however,  intend  to  discontinue  our 
labors,  and  it  is  therefore  with  confidence  that  I  address  myself  to  you. 
If  your  studies  of  antiquity  in  all  its  branches  hare  brought  to  your  notice 
any  passages  in  the  classic  authors  which  may  put  us  on  the  track  of  dis- 
covering the  secret  of  which  we  are  in  search,  be  bo  good,  in  the  interest  of 
art,  to  point  them  out  to  us,  and  be  assured  that  we  shall  feel  grateful  for 
your  OBsiBtance.  This  appeal  terminates  the  account  I  wished  to  lay 
before  you  of  the  i;eviral  of  the  art  of  jewelry  attempted  at  Rome  by  my 
father,  myself  and  brotliers,  under  the  intelligent  direction  of  the  Duke 
Caetani.  We  considered  it  conducive  to  tho  attainment  of  our  object  to 
call  archfeology  to  our  aid,  and  we  have  thought  also  that  a  comparison  of 
the  Btyles  of  different  epochs  was  necessary  to  exhibit  the  perfec^on  of 
antique  art.  We  have,  therefore,  by  imitating  the  characterietic  types  of 
each  school,  followed  the  several  phsEes  of  jewelry  from  its  glorious  Urecian 
epoch  to  the  fifteenth  century.  I  shall  do  myself  the  honor  of  submitting 
some  of  these  to  your  inspection,  that  you  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
rcBullB  of  our  studies  of  the  art  under  its  ancient  forms,  which  have  been, 
and  will  still  continue  to  be,  our  models." 

After  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  tho  Signer  Castellan!  for  this  «b1e  dis- 
sertation on  an  Art  which  his  accomplished  taste  and  practical  skill  had 
done  so  much  to  revive,  as  shewn  by  the  beautiful  works  which  he  had 
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kindly  submitted  to  their  inspection,  the  following"  obserrattons  by  the 
Astronomer  Kojd  were  then  read,  relating  to  Casar's  remarkable  march 
across  the  "  Cebenna  mons."  This  interesting  passage  in  the  history  of 
Ctesar's  campalgna  will,  doubtless.  Dr.  Airy  remarked,  be  elucidated  in  the 
work  now  in  preparation  under  the  auspices  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
Two  years  ago,  when  in  the  Virarais,  Br.  Airy  made  himself  acqiiwnted 
with  tho  physical  geography  of  the  district,  and,  with  Cfesar  in  hand,  com- 
pared the  account  with  the  localities  ;  the  result  had  been  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  route  taken  in  the  memorable  winter  passage  of  the  Cevennes, 
which  he  tbns  eiplained  : — 

"  Within  a  few  years,  a  new  road  has  been  made  from  Aubenas  up  the 
valley  of  Uontpezat  and  by  the  Ool  du  Pal,  passing  near  the  extinct  Tolcano 
of  Le  Pal  to  Usclades  and  tho  upper  valleys  of  the  Loire,  and  to  Le  Puy. 
It  oppears  probable  that  Cssar's  rcmnrlcable  march  described  in  his  Com- 
mentaries, Book  vii.,  woB  made  by  the  line  of  this  road.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  march  were  the  following : — la  the  depth  of  winter,  when 
CiBsar's  southern  army  was  cantoned  in  the  Protinco  and  Karbonnese  Gaul, 
tho  Arvemi  or  Auvergnats  thinking  themBeWes  sufficiently  defended  on 
that  side  by  the  Cevennes  (then  covered  with  six  feet  of  snow)  began  to 
agitate  schemes  hostile  to  the  Romans.  Ctesar  collected  a  large  port  of 
his  forces  in  the  country  of  the  Helvii  (recognised  by  the  critics  of  the  last 
centuries  as  the  Bas  Ytvarez),  cleared  the  snow  from  the  road  over  the 
Cerennes,  and  entered  into  the  country  of  the  Arverni.  There  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt  that  the  first  point  which  Caasar  would  endoarour  to  gain  would 
be  the  rich  and  populous  basin  of  Le  Puy.  Now,  putting  out  of  question  a 
march  to  the  west  of  the  great  chain  of  mountains  called  La  Margerido, 
(which  is  inconsistent  with  Ciosar's' account],  the  only  ways  by  which  he 
could  have  access  to  the  district  of  Le  Puy  would  be  the  following  ;  ho 
might,  by  a  circuitous  mountain  road  to  the  south-west,  gain  the  remark- 
able gap  at  Villefort,  but  ho  would  then  have  to  pass  over  mountains  of 
great  height,  by  a  road  probably  the  highest  in  France,  and  would  finally 
descend  on  Longogno  on  the  Allier ;  or  he  might  take  difficult  roads  by 
Jattgeac  or  by  Thueyts,  which  would  lead  to  Langogne  or  Pradelles  on  the 
Allier. 

"  But,  if  he  took  the  road  of  the  Col  du  Pal,  he  would  fall  at  once  on  the 
streams  of  the  Loiro.  This  road  is  recognised  by  the  inhabitants  as  the 
most  direct.  An  intelligent  driver  informed  me  that  he  had  conveyed  the 
Prefet  and  other  persons  of  note  by  this  road,  from  Aubeoas  to  Le  Puy. 
As  no  relays  of  horses  could  be  had,  the  journey  occupied  two  days  ;  and, 
as  there  are  no  sufficient  inns,  they  partly  availed  themselves  of  the  hospita- 
lities of  the  Uaire  and  Cuni  of  Hontpczat.  Tho  Col  du  Pal  is  perhaps  a 
little  higher  than  what  Professor  J.  D.  Forbes  calls  tho  "  Water-Drainage 
of  the  Crater  of  Pal,"  whose' height  above  the  Mediterranean  he  found  to 
bo  3893  English  feet.  The  height,  4537  feet,  appears  to  belong  to  a 
higher  part  of  the  ridge  of  the  Col." 

Mr.  AiBEnr  Wai  communicated  some  particulars  relating  to  the  Gothic 
crowns  found  at  Guarrazar,  and  to  further  discoveries  there,  which  had 
been  made  known  to  him  through  the  courtesy  of  one  of  the  foreign  cor- 
responding members  of  the  Institute,  M.  du  Sommerard,  Adminutrateur 
of  the  Hotel  de  Cluny  at  Paris,  and  also  through  Mr.  Decimus  Burton,  who 
had  kindly  obtained  from  Madrid  a  detailed  account  of  the  treasure-trove  at 
Guarrazar.     Mr.  Way's  report  of  the  precious  deposit  disintorrcd  early  in 
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1859  was  communicated  in  that  ;ear  (Arch.  Jonnul,  vol.  xri.  p.  253). 
Seferal  intereating  relics  hare  beea  Bubaequeatlj  added  to  the  collectiou  H 
the  Hdtel  de  Clnaj,  and  thej  aro  noticed  in  the  recent  extended  cdilian  of 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  by  H.  da  Sommerard :  some  portiona,  vhiok 
were  deficient  in  the  eroviui  there  preserved,  have  been  recovered.  U.  du 
Sommerard  slated  to  Mr.  Way  that,  shortly  before  the  discovery  of  the 
croirns  noir  at  the  HAtel  de  Ciuny,  not  leia  than  fourteen  others  had  beat 
fouod  at  the  same  spot  at  Guarraaar.  They  bad  been  taken  to  the  mint 
at  Madrid,  as  he  bad  aaoertained,  and  had  been  melted.  These,  as  he 
believed,  vrere  of  the  Burae  type  as  three  already  described,  of  open  work, 
composed  of  narroir  hoops,  with  upright  bars  at  iatervais  add  jewels  at 
the  points  of  iateraectioa.  The  precise  circumstancea  under  which  so 
precious  a  treasure  had  been  detected  have  been  involved  in  mystery,  and 
it  is  difScutt  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  statements.  Acconling  to  an 
account  pabtished  with  woodcut  illustrations  by  Don  Juan  de  Dios  de  la 
Rada  y  Delgado,  in  auccessivo  numbers  of  the  Muuo  Universal  for  Juno 
lust,  which  Mr.  Deoimua  Burton  had  kindly  obtained  from  Madrid,  the 
discovery  thus  occurred.  About  two  leagues  from  Toledo,  and  a  quarter  of 
a  league  from  the  town  of  Guadamur,  there  is  a  small  plain  near  the  high 
road,  known  by  the  name  of  Guarrazor,  in  which  a  copious  spring  con- 
tinually pours  forth  its  waters  ;  it  might  be  supposed  that  those  by  whom 
the  important  deposit  was  concealed  in  troublous  times  had  made  chtuce  of 
the  place,  being  thus  ponuaQentty  and  unmistakably  marked,  so  that  the 
precise  spot  might  readily  be  ascertained  at  any  subsequent  time.  On  ex- 
amining the  ground,  it  is  evident  that  the  surface  has  undergone  conuderabla 
changes  from  ^me  to  time  by  the  action  of  waters  flowing  down  from  the 
neighbouring  hills,  so  that  at  length  tho  receptacles  whore  the  treasure  lay 
had  been  nearly  exposed  to  view.  On  August  25,  1858,  two  months  aft^ 
the  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  to  Toledo,  to  inaugurate  the  Railroad  then 
completed,  a  violent  tempest  occurred  ;  the  torrents  of  rain  brought  down 
a  great  rush  of  waters  upon  the  plain  of  Quarrazar.  It  chanced  that  on 
that  day,  when  the  storm  Lad  scarcely  subsided,  the  wife  of  a  peasant  of 
the  neighbouring  village  came  to  the  fountain,  and  perceiving  something  of 
unusual  appearauce  in  the  wet  sand,  she  struck  the  object,  and  her  cupidihr 
was  aroused  by  a  sound  as  if  there  were  some  cavity  beneath,  which 
recalled  an  ancient  tradition  of  concealed  treasures,  a  tale  well-known  to  alt 
inhabitants  of  the  environs  of  Toledo.  Her  anticipations  were  realised ; 
in  the  cavity  to  which  she  quickly  penetrated  lay,  with  other  objects,  jewels, 
fragments  of  gold,  and  a  kind  of  vase,  which  she  supposed  to  be  of  iron ; 
it  proved  to  be  of  silVor,  The  woman  eagerly  gathered  up  the  hoard,  and 
hastened  to  find  her  husband,  more  completely  to  search  out  the  spot. 
On  the  evening  of  that  tempestuous  day  they  had  possessed  themselves  of 
fragments,  of  which  afterwards  the  crowns,  now  enriching  the  muaenm  at 
Paris,  were  rcconstructoJ,  and  also  of  several  crosses  suited  for  suspension 
to  crowns,  golden  gir^Jcs,  with  other  crosses  which  might  have  served  for 
processional  ceremonies.  All  these,  according  to  tho  report  of  persona  who 
saw  them,  were  found  by  these  peasants ;  groat  part  were  sold  piecemeal 
to  the  goldsmiths  of  Toledo  and  melted  down;  the  crowns,  with  a  few 
other  precious  objects,  were  carried  to  Paris  and  secured,  as  before  related, 
by  the  Imperial  Government.  The  gems  found  in  §uch  abundance  served 
to  adorn  many  an  ornament  now  worn  by  the  fair  Toledan  damsels.  By 
chance,  however,  it  was  not  solely  by  these  peaBonta  that  discoveries  were 
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mftde.  Another  Til]ag«r,  whose  curiosity  had  possibly  been  uouaed  by 
■eeing  Oie  lighta  used  by  theie  trenBure-Heeken,  went  to  make  search  in 
his  turn  ;  he  brought  to  tight  another  deposit,  equal  to  the  first,  two  days 
after  the  previous  discovery.  On  August  27  that  costly  prize  came  int« 
hia  posaesuon,  which  he  has  recently  come  forward  to  present  to  his  Queen 
and  countiy.  Fearful  of  observation,  he  hastily  pieced  tbe  treasure  in 
earthen  jars  and  Irom  time  to  time  carried  into  Toledo  some  fragment  of 
gold,  torn  from  those  ioestimable  relies  of  the  Visigoth  dominion.  For- 
tunately, bis  nncle,  a  schoolmaster  in  the  village  of  Guadamur,  being 
ftwaro  of  the  circumstance,  advised  him  to  present  the  treasure  to  the 
Queen ;  be  hesitated  for  a  time,  afraid  that,  if  Uie  discovery  became  known, 
he  might  get  into  trouble  for  having  concealed  it.  At  this  time  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  accompanied  by  two  learned  Academicians 
and  an  Orientalist  of  note,  came  to  Guadomur  and  visited  tbe  plain  of 
Guarraiar  for  the  purpose  of  making  excavations  in  search  of  further 
antiquities.  These  produced  only  a  few  precious  stones  and  some  detached 
fragments  of  the  crowns.  Such  was  the  position  of  the  afiair  at  the  com- 
menoement  of  1861.  On  the  morning  of  May  18,  the  Court  having 
moved  to  the  summer-palace  of  Aranjues,  a  peasant  in  tho  Toledan  costume 
presented  himself,  acctanpanied  by  a  person  of  superior  position ;  these 
were  tho  schoolmaster  and  his  fortunate  nephew,  who  came  to  lay  a  part 
of  tbe  royal  relics  at  the  feet  of  their  sovereign,  namely,  a  votive  crown 
inaeribed  as  tho  offering  of  Abbot  Theodosius,  and  a  pendant  cross  with 

this  inscription 1*  ^  HOmins  dhi  :  n  koutng  sci  OFFEbet  ldcetius,  J, 

Tbe  oonclading  letter  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  p  or  b,  {oipretbiter 
m  epiicopUM.  The  remamder  of  the  prize  they  kept  back.  The  Queen, 
who  had  seen  with  regret  tbe  insignia  of  tbe  ancient  dominant  race  in 
Spain  conveyed  away  to  a  foreign  land,  was  highly  pleased  to  become 
possessed  of  some  portion  of  the  treasure  ;  and,  having  sagaciously 
imagined  that  the  finders  might  have  withheld  other  precious  relics,  she 
despatched  the  active  Secretary  de  la  Xntendencia,  Don  Antonio  Flores, 
to  Guadomur  on  a  commission  of  inquiry ;  tiie  result  was  tbe  recovery  of 
the  reserved  treasures,  which  through  bis  skilful  negotiation  were  speedily 
brought  and  given  up  to  the  Queen  on  May  24.  Tbe  peasant  was  soon 
rewarded  by  the  royal  boonty ;  within  a  few  days  Sefior  Flores  returned  to 
Qnadamor  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  Queen's  munificent  intentions ; 
the  fortunate  peasant  reoeived  not  only  the  full  intrinsic  value  of  the  objects 
presented,  hut  also  an  ample  pension  sufficient  to  ensure  a  provision  for 
fiimself  and  his  family.  The  Sefior,  whilst  discharging  this  mission,  pro- 
fited by  the  occasion  to  ascertain  tbe  precise  particulars  of  the  discovery. 
He  learned  with  regret  that  amongst  many  objects  melted  down  by  the 
goldsmiths  of  Toledo  were  vessels  supposed  to  be  for  sacred  uses,  one  of 
them  in  form  of  a  dove,  encrustea  with  precious  stones,  and  possibly 
destined  for  suspenuon  over  on  altar,  such  as  the  ctboria  of  like  form,  of 
which  several  fine  enameled  eiamples  exist  in  France.  The  Queen  forth- 
with called  upon  persons  learned  m  ancient  ort  to  examine  and  arrange 
the  remarkable  relics  which  had  thus  come  into  her  possesooa  ;  amongst 
tho  first  who  studied  them  were  the  Academicians,  Don  Pedro  Hadrazo, 
and  Don  Jose  Amador  do  los  Rios  ;  the  latter  has  recently  published  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  St.  Fernando  an  elaborate  Essay  on 
VOL.  iviii.  3  r 
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the  YiBigotb  Crowns  and  ornaments  found  at  Guarrai&r.'  The  objects 
may  be  thuB  briefly  described,  1.  A  sumptuous  crown  with  elaborate  chauu 
dependant  from  a  crystal  kuop  ;  also  a  rich  foliated  cross,  of  which  portion 
only  has  been  preserred,  and  jeweled  letters,  intended  for  suspension 
around  the  loner  rim  of  tbe  crown,  like  a  fringe.  These  letters,  which 
were  detached,  hare  been  arranged  by  the   learned  Academicians,    and 

compose   an  inscription,  supposed  to  hare  been, \-  bvikthilakts  rix 

OFFERET.  In  the  general  fashion  and  arrangement  of  the  accessories,  this 
sumptuous  crown  resembles  that  of  ReccesvinthuB,  with  its  pendant  fringe 
of  letters,  at  tljo  Hotel  de  Cluny.  Suintita  was  chosen  king  of  the  Vbi- 
goths  in  621  ;  bo  died  at  Toledo  in  635  ;  he  was  distingnUlial  in  warfare, 
and  woB  the  first  of  the  Qothic  kings  who  extended  his  dominion  over  the 
whole  of  Spain.  2.  The  crown,  already  noticed,  with  this  inscription  en- 
graved  around  the  hoop —  +  OFfebbt  ttrNrsCTLVK  sco  biefako  theodosius 
ADDA.  3.  Tbe  cross,  before  mendoned,  engraved  with  the  name  of 
Lucetlus.  4.  Portion  of  another  crown.  5.  An  intaglio  on  a  translucent 
green  gem,  the  subject  being  tbe  Annunciation.  This  stone,  rude  in 
execution,  is  of  interest  as  a  Christian  gem  ;  tbe  material,  which  has  not 
been  ascertained  with  certainty,  may  be  emerald.  This  has  been  questimed 
by  Spanish  archnologists,  owing  to  the  notion  generally  entertained,  that 
the  true  emerald  was  unknown  in  Europe  until  the  discovery  of  Pern, 
whence  the  market  is  supplied.  Mr,  King,  in  his  work  on  Ancient  Gems, 
p.  27,  has  entered  into  this  subject ;  be  states  that  the  Ramans  derived 
the  emerald  from  Bgypt  and  Cyprus  ;  he  describes  several  true  emeralds  of 
undoubted  antiquity.  7.  Portion  of  another  crown  ;  lastly,  gems,  pastes, 
and  pendant  ornaments,  detached,  and  which  have  not  been  connected 
with  any  of  the  precious  relics  previously  described.  A  full  account  of 
these  very  interesting  vestiges  of  the  Visigoth  dominion  in  Spun  will  be 
found  in  tlie  Memoirs  of  the  Madrid  Academy,  above  cited ;  we  believe 
that  a  detailed  relation  of  the  discovery  has  also  been  communicated  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  which  will  doubtless  be  g^ven  in  their  Transactions. 
Mr.  Way  exhibited  a  photograph  on  a  large  scale,  obtained  fixmt  Madrid 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Docimus  Burton,  displaying  the  crown  of 
SuintUa,  with  all  its  appendages ;  and  he  produced  the  beautifiilly 
illustrated  work  by  M.  de  Losteyrie,  in  which  Uie  portion  of  the  Tritof 
de  Gaarrctnar,  now  at  Paris,  has  been  described  with  the  critical  discern- 
ment to  bo  expected  from  so  accomplished  a  writer  on  Medieval  Art.* 
Hr.  E.  W.  OoDwiN  communicated  Notes  on  some  of  the  churches  in  th« 

I  El    Aria    Latino-Bimntiuo   an   Ea-  relica,  purchased  b;  the  Iiopeiul  govern- 

paila  y  lu  Coronas  VUi^odaa  de  Guar-  ment    for    125,000   fi«ucs,   have    bean 

Tttxar ;     Ensayo     Hiitonoo-Critico    pnc  noticed  in  the  Suiittin  da  la  Soc  Imp. 

D.  Josd  Amador  de  lo9  Rios;  Madrid,  des  Antiqu.  de  France,  S  Feb.  185S;  br 

1361,  Ito,  i  with  six  plates,  repressntieg  il.  du  Sommerord  in  the  MoifuU  lUuMlr^, 

the    golden   omamenta;    mouics    dia-  IS  Feb.  18S9;  bjlL  de  Laroix,  in  the 

plajing  dseigns  aaalogoug  to  those  on  the  /'fuiCmlian,  of  the  same  month,  and  in 

crowns,  fto. ;  also  sculptured  fragment!  the  Gaxette   da   Beaux   ArU,  1   Harcb. 

of  the  Temple  of  Quairaisr ;  Architec-  With  the  eioeption  of  the  accoimt  giveo 

total  details  of  the  builica  of  Astonoa  in  this  Journal,  voL  xvi.  p.  2S3,  and  the 

and  the  gold  crosses  there  preserved.  brief   mention   in  Air.  King's   Andent 

*  Description  du  Tr^sor  de  Quarrazar,  Genu,  p.  308,  we  are  not  awai«  that  these 

Ac,  par  Ferd.  de  losteyrie ;  Paris,  1860,  remarkable  disooverios  have  l>een  no&ed 

t  to.,  with  four  carefully  executed  ohromo-  la  this  country, 
lithographs.     The  TUigeth  crowns  and 
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I>«Ui6ri«B  of  Keirier  and  Kenirith,  Comirall  (printed  in    ttiia  volume, 
pp.  231,323). 

A  Tolaable  present  was  received  from  Monsieur  Edouard  Fould,  being  a 
copj  of  the  "  Description  des  Antiquitgs  et  objcts  d'Art  coniposant  lo 
Cabinet  de  U,  Louia  Fonld,"  (privately  printed).  This  beautiful  memorial 
of  tb«  collections  formed  by  the  late  M.  Fould  is  the  production  of  M.  A. 
ChKbouillet,  Consetratenr  of  the  Uedals  and  Antiquities  in  the  Imperial 
Library,  and  a  foreign  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute.  Lord 
Talbot  moved  special  thanks  to  the  donor  of  tbis  costly  volume,  replete  • 
ivith  Bobjecta  of  interest  in  illustration  of  classical  and  medieval  antiquities. 

^ntitufticif  niill  VHaiAi  at  3rt  e)!)ibtteV. 

By  Major  Hasttoss,  It.A. — A  small  collection  of  Buddhist  sculptures  in 
stone,  a  bronze  statuette  of  Bacchns,  fragments  of  terra-cotta  of  fine  classical 
character  in  their  design,  vrith  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  coins,  being 
objeets  recently  obtained  at  Peshanur  in  Affghanistan.  In  the  sculptures, 
and  especially  in  ^e  bronze  statuette,  a  marked  inQnence,  as  supposed,  of 
Greek  art  is  to  be  traced ;  a  few  other  similar  evidences  exist  in  this 
country,  especially  a  sculptured  figure  of  Bacchus,  obtained  in  India  by 
Major  Hogg,  and  other  rdica,  in  which  Greek  influence  may  be  discerned, 
have  been  found  in  the  Huzareh,  a  mountainous  region  of  AFFghanistan. 
Notices  of  discoveries  at  Peshawur  may  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  tfee 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  The  tradition  of  Greek  art,  which  may  ho 
traced  in  these  interesting  relics,  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to  the 
infinenoe  of  the  invasion  of  the  northern  districts  of  India  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  B.C.  327.'  According  to  the  opinioo,  however,  of  those  who 
bare  devoted  attention  to  Oriental  Antiquities,  this  influence  of  Greek 
Art  may  have  originated  from  Bactriana,  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  B.C.  Amongst  the  coins  collected  by  Major  Hastings  in  the 
Fnnjaub  and  other  localities,  one  of  considerable  interest  has  been  pointed 
out  by  the  skilful  numismatist  Mr.  Thomas,  namely  a  coin  of  Mahmfid  of 
Ghusni,  struck  in  one  of  the  cities  of  conquered  India  which  he  designated 
by  his  own  name  "Hahmiidpore."  The  site  of  this  town  Mr.  Thomas 
believes  to  have  been  near  the  modern  Lahore,  as  there  is  a  record  of  a 
place  of  nearly  similar  name  which  formed  the  old  capital  of  the  province. 
Althongh  now  not  of  extreme  rarity,  this  coin  is  remarkable  as  being  the 
first  instance  of  the  combination  of  Eufic,  the  official  alphabet  of  the 
Arabic  tongue,  with  the  local  Sanskrit  on  the  reverse.  It  moreover  pre- 
sents a  quaint  Sanskritized  equivalent  of  the  Arabic  formula  "  There  is  no 
God,"  &C.  This  class  of  money  is  fully  described,  Joum.  Roy.  Asiat. 
Soc.  vol.  iviii.  p.  187  ;  Trans,  p.  158.  The  specimen  sent  by  Major 
Hastings  is  also  of  value  as  correcting  a  doubtful  reading  of  the  name  of 
the  city,  which  previously  seemed  to  be  Mahmddsir,  but  Is  now  clearly 
shown  to  have  been  Mahmddpore. 

By  Signer  Cabtbllahi,  of  Rome. — A  valuable  collection  of  examples  of 
jewdry,  illustrative  of  the  characteristics  of  the  goldsmith's  art  as  prac- 
tised by  the  ancients  in  Etruria,  Greece,  and  Italy.  It  included  & 
number  of  exquisite  antique  relics,  with  some  camel,  Etruscan  scarabEci, 

by  Hr.  H,  Lawea  Long  in  the  Cluaica 
Uotsum,  No.  six.,  Apnl,  18*8. 
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&c.,  nnA  presented  a  bennUful  exempli Bcation  of  tbe  reanlte  of  the  reeeot 
rdtivol  of  nncient  proceaiea  of  art  in  jeweliy,  ab  detailed  bj  Signor  Cac- 
tellani  in  liia  discourse  alrcadj  given.     See  page  363,  attte. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Kiso. — A  Sotilo  um  of  light  grey  colored  ware. 
foQud  at  Hedenham,  Korfolk,  near  the  remams  of  a  kiln  fat  firing  potterj, 
supposed  to  bo  of  the  Koman  period.  The  um,  which  is  somenhat  impw- 
fect  and  had  poaubly  been  thrown  oude  on  that  aoconnt,  U  nndoubtedlj  of 
Roman  fabrication.  It  will  be  figured  and  the  discorei?  desoribed  in  the 
Norfolk  Archnological  Traiuoctions. 

By  Mr.  Shirlet,  M.P. — Fragment!  of  pottery  and  homi  of  the  red 
deer,  found  in  1858,  in  grarel  in  opening  a  stone-pt  at  Ann»cot  Field,  near 
Halford  Bridge,  Warwickahire,  to  obtain  tnatenal  for  the  new  buildings  at 
Lower  Eatington  House.  The  pottery,  which  lay  rei7  near  the  honu, 
was  of  coarse,  imperfectly  burnt  ware,  without  ornament,  probably  not 
worked  on  a  lathe,  and  post-Roman,  but  with  more  of  the  cbaracteriBlia 
of  Anglo-Saion  manufacture. 

By  Mrs.  Walker,  of  Hamilton,  Canada,  through  Vi.  Wint»  Jcnea. — 
Fragments  of  potteiy  found  on  a  farm  near  the  Great  River,  Canad*, 
under  the  roots  of  a  pine-tree,  the  girth  of  which  measured  nine  feet. 
The  tree  was  supposed  to  be  about  200  years  old,  and  the  pottery  lay  in 
suoh  a  poution  that  it  must  hare  been  depouted  proTionsly  to  the  growth 
of  the  tree.  The  ware  is  vsnoasly  colored,  some  portions  are  of  a  pitdif , 
gatty  paste,  and  remarkable  as  havmg  markings  resembling  them 
on  Anglo-Saxon  and  other  early  pottery  in  Europe. — Also  a  sea  shcdl,  a 
tettiratula,  and  a  bono  ptn  or  needle  found  with  these  fictile  relics. 

By  Mrs.  T.  L,  Barwiok  Bakbr. — An  ancient  irory  comb,  praeerred  at 
Hardwick  Court,  Gloucestorabiro ;  its  orig^D  is  not  known.  It  is  euriondj 
sculptured  with  sacred  subjects,  being  probably  a  pedM  potUijieaie,  It 
has  been  supposed  that  Uiis  remarkable  specimen  may  be  of  Bnglidi 
workmanship  ;  date,  early  in  the  twelfth  eentuiy.  The  subjects  are.  The 
Nativity,  the  Angel  appearing  to  the  Shepherds,  the  Adoration  at  the 
Magi,  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  the  Last 
Supper,  the  Betrayal,  Crucifixion,  end  Entombment  of  Our  Lord,  This 
oomb  is  formed  with  a  row  of  teeth  on  each  of  its  edges ;  it  is  unuaoally 
massive  in  its  fashion,  and  the  sculptures  are  in  conuderable  relief ;  tlie 
dimensions  are  i^  in.  by  3^  in.  The  details  of  symbolism  and  costume 
are  very  cniious  ;  the  armed  figures  are  represented  with  pinnted  kelmets 
having  nasals,  long  hauberks  worn,  as  at  that  eai4y  period,  without  Mir> 
coats,  and  long  kite-shaped  shields.  Amongst  appliances  andentlj 
required  at  solemn  mass,  more  especially  when  sung  by  a  bishop,  a  eombr 
aa  we  are  informed  by  the  Very  Ee7.  Canon  Rock,  was  always  provided, 
and  he  has  described  several  remarkable  specimens,  the  earliest  being  tlie 
pteten  8.  Lupivresanei  at  Sens  Cathedral,  a  relic  attributed  to  the 
sixth  century.  Church  of  Dor  Fathers,  vol.  i.  p.  122.  See  also  Hr> 
Raiue's  account  of  the  supposed  Tomb  of  St.  Cuthbert  at  Doriiam,  p.  197^ 
where  an  ivoiy  oomb  found  with  the  remains  is  described. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  Cazinove. — A  sculptured  alabaster  tablet  of  rerf 
beautiful  design ;  it  was  obttuned  recently  at  tbe  Harannah,  and  h»d 
been  brought,  aa  stated,  from  Idma,  where  it  may  have  ftrmed  part  of 
some  churcb-decorations.  It  represents  a  female  saint  veiled  and  kneeling 
in  a  kind  of  open  cell,  with  books,  appliances  for  writing,  ice. ;  Our  Inai, 
apparently  in  youthful  age,  comes  towards  her  holding  a  crou ;  be  ia- 
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aecompaaied  by  the  Blessed  Virgin  Marj,  irho  holds  forth  a  chaplet  of 
nwOB.  The  letuned  author  of  that  nseful  m&Dnal — the  "  EmblemB  of 
Saints,"  tho  Very  Rer.  Dr.  Husenbeth,  informs  us  that  thig  Bcalptun  has 
donbtlesB  reference  to  some  incident  in  the  life  of  St.  Rose  of  Lima  ;  it  is 
rdated  that  she  direlt  in  a  lonely  cell  in  a  garden  planted  only  with  bitter 
herbs  ;  that  ghe  wore  a  chaplet  in  which  needles  were  inserted  aa  a 
means  of  mortification  or  penance  ;  and  that  Our  Lord  appearing  to  her 
in  a  Tision,  spoke  figuratively  of  her  soul  aa  his  spouse.  See  Butler's  Lires 
of  the  Saints,  under  Aug.  30. 

By  Mr.  Edwabs  Richabsboh. — Fac-similcs,  or  "rubbings,"  of  cngrared 
Bepolcbral  slabs  in  a  ehapel  on  the  north  side  of  Tettenhall  Church) 
Staffordshire,  which  commemorate  Richard  Wrottesley,  (in  armonr,)  and 
Dorothy,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Bdmund  Sntton,  sou  of  John,  Lonl 
Dudley.  She  died  in  1517.  The  slabs  are  of  alabaster,  the  incised  lines 
are  filled  in  with  some  hard  reainons  composition  ;  tbe  figures  are  under 
eanoiues,  and  beneath  are  diminutive  representations  of  sixteen  children  ; 
escntcfaeons  are  introduced  of  the  arms  of  Wrottesley  impaling  those  of 
Dudley.  BJchard  Wrottesley,  son  of  Sir  Walter  Wrottesley  of  Pertou, 
treasurer  of  Calais,  was  so  much  in  favor  at  the  court,  that  he  had  peiv 
mission  from  Henry  YII.  in  1491  to  wear  his  bonnet  in  the  king's 
presence.  He  directed  the  sum  of  26t.  Sd.  to  be  expended  on  this  his 
sepulchral  portraiture  and  memorial,  which  Mr.  Richardson  has  recently 
nndertaken  to  renovate.  The  slab  is  described  in  Shaw's  Staffordshire, 
vol.  ii.  p.  196,  where  the  qntunt  rhyming  epitaph  may  be  seen  ;  the  licence 
above  mentioned,  to  have  his  head  covered  in  all  places  and  at  all  seasons, 
is  there  also  given,  p.  264. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Euacoubb,  F.S.A. — Several  documents,  selected 
from  the  collection  in  his  possession,  relating  to  property  in  the  city  of 
Bristol,  and  presenting  some  interesUng  specimens  of  seals.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Walford  for  the  following  abstracts 
of  these  deeds:— 

1.  Lease,  dated  on  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  1286,  by 
Thomas  do  Lyons  to  Thomas  da  Westone  and  Royaia  his  wife,  of  two  shops 
{uldai)  in  Wyucheatrcot,  Bristol,  for  the  term  of  thirty  years,  at  the  rent  of 
a  rose  at  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  yearly.  Witnessed  by  "Rioordo 
do  Manegodesfelde  tunc  Majore  Bristoll',  Willelmo  de  la  Marine  una  cum 
predicto  Thomas  de  Westone  tnuo  ballivo  BriatoU',"  and  others  therein 
named.  The  seal  of  Thomas  de  Lyons  is  appended  ;  it  is  circular,  of  dark 
wax,  diam.  4  inch ;  device  a  conflict  between  a  lion  and  a  wyvem ;  legend 
•  S'  THOME :  DE  :  LIHOVNS. 

2.  Orant,  undated,  by  Thomas  de  Lyons  to  Thomas  de  Westone,  of  a 
cellar  "cum  tota  parte  mea  introitus  et  exitns  per  medium  porte,"  utuate 
behind  his  messuage  in  Wynchestroet ;  to  hold  to  the  said  Thomas  Westone 
bis  heirs  and  assigns,  rendering  yearly  the  rent  of  one  silver  penny  at 
Christmas.  Witnessed  by  Richard  de  Manegodesfelde  Mayor  of  Bristol, 
William  de  la  Marine  then  bailiff  with  the  aforesaid  Thomas  de  Westone, 
and  others  therein  named.  The  above  described  seal  of  Thomas  de  Lyws 
is  appended. 

3.  Grant,  undated,  by  Thomas  de  Lyons  to  Thomas  de  Westone,  of  a 
house  '*  cum  Coeko  et  terra  <]ne  est  de  retro  eandem  domum,  que  quidem 
domns  Tocatar  plstrina,"  situate  in  Bristol  "super  veterem  mumm'' 
behind  the  messuage  which  was  the  property  of  Nicholas  de  Lyons,  father 
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of  the  Mid  Thomas  de  Lyons,  id  WjnchcBtreet,  togetlier  with  right  of 
entry  through  a  certain  door  of  which  each  wm  to  have  a  key  ;  to  hold  to 
Thomas  de  Wcslooe  and  his  hetra,  rendering  yeaclj  a  half-penny.  Wit- 
nessed by  Everard  le  Fracceys  Major  of  Bristol,  William  ds  Marina  and 
John  Clerk  bailiffs  of  that  town,  Richard  de  Manegodesfeld,  and  others 
therein  named.     The  seal  of  Thomas  de  Lyons  is  appended. 

4.  Grant,  undated,  hy  Thomas  de  Westone  to  his  son  John,  of  a 
mesBu^e  in  Bristol,  in  Wynchcstreet  "fere  ez  opposito  pillori,"  on  the 
north  side  of  the  street,  and  adjoining  the  land  which  was  Thomas  de 
Lyons' ;  to  bold  to  the  sud  John  his  heirs  and  assigns,  rendwing  annually 
to  the  said  Thomas  and  his  heirs  a  rose  at  the  HaUrity  of  John  the 
Baptist,  and  to  the  said  Thomas  de  Lyons  and  his  heirs  a  silver  penny 
at  Christmas,  and  to  the  king  "  de  Laiigabulo  "  fbnrpence  half-penny,  and 
to  Sir  Adam  de  Suttone,  knight,  and  bis  heirs  a  half-penny  of  silrer. 
Witnessed  by  Everard  le  franceys  Major  of  Bristol,  William  de  Marina 
and  John  Clerk  haili&,  Thomas  de  St.  Alban,  and  others  therein  named. 
A  small  seal  of  dark  wax  is  appended,  circular,  diameter  about  fire-eighths 
of  an  inch ;    device  within  a  circle  a  cross  between  fonr  fieurs-de-lys  ; 

legend  imperfect.    *  S'  THOME Ererord  le  Franceys  was 

mayor  in  1331, 1336,  and  1339. 

5.  Lease,  (counterpart),  dated  at  Bristol  on  the  feast  of  St.  Leonard 
the  Abbot,  18  Edw.  11.  (1324),  by  John  de  Westone,  son  and  heir  of 
Thomas  de  Westone,  formerly  bnrgess  of  Bristol,  to  Richard  de  Bourtone 
and  Agnea  bis  wife,  (bttrgtm'  BriiloW),  of  a  cellar  in  the  town  of  Bristol, 
in  Wynchestreet ;  to  hold  to  them  for  their  lives  and  the  life  of  the  longer 
liver,  at  an  annual  rent  of  two  shilUngs  in  silver.  Witnessed  by  "  Radulfo 
Tortlo  tunc  majore  Bristol!',  Johanne  de  Romeneye  et  Waltero  Frentii 
tunc  ballivts  ejusdem  rille,"  and  others  therein  named.  Two  seals  were 
appended  ;  the  first  of  dark  wax,  imperfect,  circular,  diun.  abont  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  ;  device  on  escutcheon  charged  with  the  letter  B.  en- 
signed  with  afleur-de-lys;  legend— •  S' RICARDI :  DE  :  .  .  .  .  ERE. 
The  second  seal  is  lost. 

6.  Indenture  in  EngUsh,  dated  16th  Feb.  7  Hen.  YIII.  (1516),  between 
Henry  Weston  of  OldUnde,  co.  Qlonc.  gentleman,  and  John  Willyams  of 
Bristol,  brewer,  compriwng  covenants  for  the  assurance,  by  the  aaid  Ueniy  to 
the  said  John,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  of  the  reversion  of  a  messuage  in 
Wynchestreet,  after  the  decease  of  the  s^d  John.  In  the  right  hand  lower 
comer  of  the  parchment  is  the  name — L.  Collys — followed  by  a  mark  and 
notariut  ptibUau  abbreviated ;  beneath  which  is  subscribed— jier  me 
Smricum  Wettone,  A  seal  of  red  wax  is  appended,  oval,  tbreo-quarten 
of  an  inch  in  length  ;  device  an  escutcheon  with  a  mullet  betweea  three 
fleur-de-lys  (the  arms  of  Weston). 

7.  Exemplification  of  Recovory  under  the  seal  of  tlie  Court  of  Common 
Pleos,  dated  20th  May  9  Hen.  VIII.  (1517),  in  which  John  Williams  was 
demandant  and  Heniy  Westone  tenant,  of  a  messuage  in  Bristol.  An  im- 
pression of  the  seal  |>ro  brevibus  coram  jusHciariU,  in  dark  waz  and  in  fine 
condition,  is  appended. 

8.  Release,  dated  12th  May  10  Hen.  TIIL  (1518),  by  Henry  Westoa 
of  Oldlande  to  John  Willyams  and  his  bars,  of  a  messuage  in  Wynchestreet, 
Bristol,  which  the  said  John  had  recovered  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
at  Westrnmster  in  Easter  Term  9  Hen.  VIII.  agtunst  the  said  Heniy. 
The  signatures  of  L.  Collys  and  Henry  Weston  are  under  the  fold  at  the 

..,.,.-jlc 
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right  hand  corner  as  in  the  indenture  of  16th  Fob.  7  Hen.  Vlll.  above 
described,  and  an  impression  of  the  Biune  seal  is  appended. 

9.  Indenture  dated  at  Bristol  on  the  ere  of  All  Saints,  2  Hen.  V., 
whereby  Ccistina  Frome,  late  wife  of  William  Frome,  and  Thomas  Frome, 
her  BOB  and  heir,  granted  and  confirmed  to  John  Cokkea,  senior,  son  of 
JamcB  Cokkea,  burgess  of  the  town  of  Bristol,  a  tenement  in  Wynche. 
street ;  it  appears  by  the  boundaries  that  it  was  utuate  near  the  old  wall  of 
the  town  ;  to  hold  to  John  Cokkes  !n  tail^  with  remainder  to  his  Bovernl  sons 
gnccessirelj  in  tail,  remainder  to  a  daughter  and  kinswoman  saccessiTel;  in 
ttul,  with  remainder  to  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  the  town  of  Bristol  in 
fee  simple.  In  testimony  whereof  the  seals  of  the  grantors  were  appended. 
"  £t  qnia  sigtlla  nostra  quampluribus  sunt  incognita,  sigillum  officii  Uojoratua 
Tille Bristoll'  cuiiibet  putihnjus carte  nostre  tripartite  specialiteret  persona- 
liter  apponi  procuravimns."  Witnessed  by  "  Johanne  Droys  tunc  Majore 
Tille  Bristoll',  Johanne  Nn tone  tunc  Yicecomite  ejuBdemville.JehanneDraper 
«t  Job onne Uil tone  tunc  Sallivis  ejusdem  ville,  Johanne  Stephencs  eeniore," 
and  .fleTeral  others  who  are  named.  The  usage  of  appending  a  seal,  by 
irar  of  corroboration,  has  been  noticed  preriously,  (see  p.  360,  ante). 

10.  Dec.  20,  I  Edw.  VI.  (1547).  Release  by  Henry  Brayne  of  London, 
Esq.,  to  William  Appowell  of  Bristol,  merchant,  of  all  the  right  of  the  said 
Henry  to  a  messuage  in  the  Com  Street,  in  the  parish  of  AH  Saints, 
Bristol,  which  ho  had  of  the  feoffment  of  the  releasor,  whose  seal  (probably) 
is  appended.  It  is  of  red  wai,  in  form  of  an  escutdieon  ;  the  arms  being 
on  a  cheyron  between  two  stags'  heads  cabosshed  in  chief  and  a  fox  in 
base  three  mullets  pierced. 

11.  Aug.  26,  2  Eliz.  (1560).  Release  by  Michael  Sowdeley  of  Bristol, 
apothecary,  to  Henry  Slye  of  Bristol,  soapmaker,  and  Jane  his  irifo,  of  all 
the  eoid  Michael's  right  in  a  messuage  in  Bristol  upon  the  Bridge.  Appended 
is  an  hexagonal  seal  on  red  wax  ;  device,  on  an  escutcheon,  a  merchant's 
mark  of  the  type  representing  a  heart  irith  a  figure  of  4  issuing  from  it ; 
inclosed  in  the  heart  are  the  letters  r — s. 

It  may  deserve  notice  that  according  to  the  historian  of  Bristol,  Barrett, 
besides  the  Mayor  two  Prepositors  were  elected  yearly,  who  after  1267 
were  called  Seneschals,  after  1313  the  Seneschals  were  left  out  and  Bailiffs 
chosen,  and  after  1371  there  were  Sheriffs  in  addition  to  the  Mayor  and 
two  Bailiffs.  In  these  documents  Bailiffs  occur  at  an  earlier  date.  Some 
discrepancies  are  also  to  be  noticed,  in  comparing  the  names  of  the  Mayors 
and  witnesses  with  the  lists  given  by  Barrett  and  Seyer. 

By  Mr.  J.  Stephens. — A  pair  of  silver-gilt  beakers,  forming,  when  ad- 
Justed  together,  a  piece  of  plate  in  form  of  a  tun,  seven  inches  in  height. 
Purchased  at  Christiania.  At  one  end  are  engraved  the  letters  and  date— 
VGGPHZSP— A"  1612,— on  the  other— VGGSGZHnZSP—A°  1612. 
These  letters  may  be  the  initials  of  words  forming  a  senleocc,  or  of  per- 
sonal names.    The  plate-marks  are  N.  and  Nl.  the  latter  on  an  escutcheon. 

By  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide. — Two  miniature  portraits  painted  la 
enamel,  one  of  them  being  of  the  Duke  of  Tyrconnel,  by  Petilot ;  the  other 
of  Charles,  Duka  of  Shrewsbury,  K.G.,  (1694—1718),  he  is  represented  in 
armour,  with  a  blue  riband  ;  on  the  reverse  of  the  plate,  covered  with 
colorless  paste,  is  inscribed, — Lcsfrires  Muautfec. 

By  Mr.  H.  Catt. — A  bronze  bust  of  Charles  I.,  about  tno-thirds  of  life- 
aize,  in  a  broad-brimmed  bat  and  falling  laced  collar,  a  pearl  ear-ring  in  the 
left  ear.     It  has  been  stated  that  the  pearl  thus  worn  by  the  king  is  in  pos- 
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sewion  of  the  Dako  of  Portland  ;  sncli  %  pendant  ornament  maj  be  noticed 
in  the  equeilrian  portrait  of  Ch&rles  I.  at  Waririck  Castle. 

St  Sir  Benjahih  Brodie,  Bart. — A  emdl  portmt  of  Fox,  oxecnted  in 
1768;  it  is  sketched  vlA  great  spirit  on  linen  apparently  without  priming, 
and  slightly  coloured  in  ells.  On  the  rerene  the  folloiring  particiUars  are 
written,  partly  in  the  handirriting  of  General  Fox,  by  whom  this  remai^- 
able  portrait  was  presented  to  Sir  B.  Brodie : — "  Charles  James  Foz 
making  his  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  sketch  of  Ur.  Fox 
was  done  by  the  late  Mr.  Sarleea  of  Uaioaforth  in  the  county  Dorham 
(father  of  the  present  Robert  Surtees  of  Mainafortb),  after  he  had  heard 
faisi  for  the  first  time  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Surtees  on  gwi^ 
home  made  the  sketch  from  memory.  N.B.  He  studied  painting  at  Eome 
with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. — Thu  sketch  was  in  my  dear  father's  dresuDg- 
nom  for  many  years,  and  came  to  me  at  his  decease  in  1840  with  artaj- 
thing  that  was  in  that  room  at  Holland  House.  I  give  it  to  his  oad  my  old 
friend  Sir  B.  Brodie,  9  December,  1847.  (Signed)  Charles  R.  Fox."  Thia 
iDteresting  memorial  of  the  great  statesman  is  thus  described  by  the  late 
Lord  Holland,  (Uemorials  of  Fox,  by  the  Earl  Russell,  vol.  1,  p.  61,)—"  I 
hare  in  my  possession  a  singular  proof  of  the  figure  and  expression  Ifr.  Foz 
made  on  his  first  appearance  as  an  wator.  A  yomig  artist,  and  I  beliere 
a  reporter  of  debates,  a  Hr.  Surtees  of  liaiosforth  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, happened  to  be  in  the  gallery  when  he  first  spoke.  At  that  period 
no  stranger  was  allowed  to  take  notes  or  take  any  paper  or  note-book  into 
the  gallery  for  that  purpose.  But  this  gentleman,  struck  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  youthful  orator,  tore  08"  part  of  his  shirt  and  sketched  on  it  with  a 
pencil  or  burnt  stick  a  likeness  of  him  which  he  afterwards  tried  to  finish 
at  his  lodgings,  and  which,  owing  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  is  sliU 
preserred  in  my  possession  at  Holland  House,  retaining  many  traits  of  re- 
semblance to  tho  dark,  intelligent,  and  animated  features  of  Mr.  Foz.— 
y.  H."  Although  there  is  reason  to  beliere  that  Mr.  Surtees  nerer  acted 
OS  a  reporter,  as  supposed  by  Lord  Holland,  he  certvnly  possessed  modi 
talent  in  the  arts  of  design  and  engraring ;  this  is  shown  by  aame  ^rited 
pictures  and  sketches  at  Hiunsforth,  and  by  the  rignettea  which  illnstrate 
the  History  of  the  county  of  Durham  by  his  son. 


PROCEEDINGS    AT    THE  ANNUAL  MEETING,  1861, 

Held  at  Fetebborouoe,  July  23  to  July  30. 

The  opening  Meeting  was  held  in  tho  Corn  Exchange.  In  the  absence 
of  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  who  was  unexpectedly  detained  on  his 
journey  from  Norfolk  through  some  unforeseen  changes  in  nulway  arrange- 
ments, the  chair  was  taken  by  OcTAnns  MonaAN,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Vice- 
Freddent,  who,  after  expressing  regret  at  the  unexpected  disappointment, 
the  cause  of  his  occupying  temporarily  the  place  of  their  noble  President, 
congratulated  the  Society  on  the  selection  of  so  interesting  a  locali^  for 
their  Annual  Meeting.  He  hoped  that  the  risit  of  the  Institute  might 
prore  the  means  of  exciting  in  the  minds  of  residents  in  that  district 
an  interest  in  the  archfeological  objects  by  nhich  they  were  eurroiuided. 
It  might  generally  be  obserred  that  persons  in  the  enjoyment  of  oreiy 
comfort  did  not  appreciate  their  condition  so  well  as  Uiose  who  had  not 
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BUcU  pririlegee ;  objects  w^ll  worthy  of  attention  are  too  frequently  not 
valued  bo  highly  bj  those  who  lire  near  them  as  hy  visitors  from  a  dis- 
tance. It  was  a  cause  of  much  satisfaction  to  him  that  the  Institute  had 
received  an  invitation  to  a  county  so  replete  with  objecta  attractive  to  the 
antiquary  and  the  historian,  as  tliat  in  which  they  were  now  assembled  ; 
and  he  hoped  that  on  intelligent  interest  in  the  pursuits  of  the  society 
would  be  aroused  in  the  minds  of  many  who  might  have  hitherto  been 
indifferent  to  them. 

The  Rer.  Canon  Akgleb  regreted  that  it  had  fallen  to  him  to  be  the 
first  to  welcome  the  Institute  to  the  city  of  Peterborough  and  to  the  connty 
of  KorUiompton.  From  age  and  Infirmities  the  Lord  Bishop  was  unable 
to  attend,  ami  Canon  Argles  lamented  that  the  venerable  Prdate  conid  not 
be  present  to  give  that  welcome  which  he  cordially  desired  to  convey  to  the 
gentlemen  who  honored  their  ancient  city  with  a  visit.  The  same  regret  he 
had  ^to  express  on  behalf  of  their  excellent  Dean,  who,  although  present, 
was  unable,  from  domestic  affliction,  to  address  the  meeting.  On  bis  own 
port  he  felt  that  the  Chapter  and  clergy  of  Peterborough  would  be  unworthy 
of  their  noble  cathedral,  if  they  did  not  express  in  an  emphatic  manner  the 
warmth  of  feeling  with  which  they  regarded  the  visit  of  the  Archieologioal 
Institute  to  their  city.  One  of  the  advantages  which  accrued  from  the 
meetings  of  such  societies  in  various  localities  was  donbtlesa  this,  that 
not  only  a  great  amonnt  of  information  was  communicated  and  difiused, 
but  that  a  spirit  of  research  into  the  antiquities  of  the  neighbourhood  was 
excited,  and  many  objects  of  archteological  interest  were  discovered  in 
places  of  which  previously  no  one  had  knowledge.  It  would  be  found,  in 
all  probability,  that  during  the  present  visit  many  things  might  be  bronglit 
to  light,  of  the  existence  of  which  they  were  previously  unaware,  and 
already,  while  preparing  memoirs  to  be  read  at  this  meeting,  some  discoveries 
had  been  mode  of  remarkable  objects  which  might  otherwise  have  remuned 
in  obscurity.  On  behalf  of  tbe  Dean  and  Chapter,  he  begged  to  give  the 
wanaest  welcome  to  tbe  members  of  tbe  Institute,  and  to  express  their 
hearty  desire  to  promote  the  success  of  tbe  meeting,  and  tbe  gratification 
of  their  learned  visitors. 

The  Yen.  Akchdeacon  of  Hohthahpton,  in  seconding  this  ezpresBion  of 
cordial  feeling  to  the  Institute,  offered  a  few  appropriate  rema^  on  the 
numerous  historical  associations  and  objects  of  Interest  which  Northampton- 
shire presents  to  the  antiquary  ;  he  alluded  also  to  the  gratification  which 
he  felt  in  the  conviction  that  sucli  vestiges  of  olden  time  might,  through  the 
visit  of  tbe  Institute,  be  henceforth  more  generally  appreciated. 

The  Rev.  Lord  Alwibb  Compton  then  addressed  the  meeting  j  he 
observed  that  he  felt  gratified  in  offering,  on  behalf  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  county  of  Northampton,  tbe  warm  assurance  of  their  welcome. 
He  might  for  a  moment  hare  desired  that  the  duty  bad  devolved  on  the 
present  occasion  on  one  more  competent,  but  he  could  not  regret  that  the 
privilege  of  thus  addressing  the  members  of  the  Institute,  at  Uie  voir 
commencement  of  their  proceedings,  had  fallen  into  his  bands.  He  felt 
that  be  had,  so  to  speak,  an  ancestral  right  to  address  tbe  Institute  on 
their  visit  to  Northamptonshire,  knowing  well  how  gratifying  such  a  visit 
would  have  been  to  his  father,  had  his  valuable  life  been  spared,  aad  with 
what  cordial  encouragement  he  would  have  received  tbe  Society,  in  whose 
welfare  he  had  for  so  long  a  period  token  tbe  most  lively  interest.  On 
behalf  of  his  brother  also,  who,  from  the  state  of  hie  health,  was  noable 
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to  1>e  preBent,  Lord  Aliryne  tras  desirous  to  express  a  hearty  weliKRne. 
Tha  Uarquia  felt  a  corditd  interest  in  their  present  purpose ;  he  had 
desired  Lord  Alwyne  to  bring  for  the  gratification  of  the  Society  any  objects 
of  Talue  and  antiquarian  interest  preserved  at  Castle  Ashbj,  tiie  more 
treasnred  tiiere,  as  thej  irould  be  more  priied  by  many  now  assembled 
around  him,  haring  for  the  most  part  been  the  results  of  hia  late  father's 
lareatigations  and  the  memorials  of  his  highly  cultivated  taste. 

Joss  MOTEB  Hbathcotb,  Esq.)  of  Connington  Castle,  expressed  the  plea- 
sure he  felt  in  seconding  Lord  Alwyne's  aeeurances  of  welcome  to  the  society 
on  their  visit  to  Peterboroiigh. 

Or.  II.  Wballbt,  Esq.,  M.F.,  observed  that,  suffering  from  indi^koution, 
he  was  unable  to  express  his  satisfaction  and  interest  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  society,  so  fully  as  he  had  been  desirous  to  do.  He  had  expected  that 
his  colleague,  Mr.  Hankey,  would  have  been  present,  and  that  it  might  have 
devolved  upon  him  to  offer  welconie  in  a  more  snitable  manner.  He  (llr. 
Wballey)  might,  however,  be  permitted  to  advert  to  one  eoneideradMi, 
Trhich,  as  he  thought,  tended  to  show  the  value  of  such  meetings,  and  <tf 
such  societies  instituted  for  the  investigation  of  national  antiquities  and 
history.     Education  had  now  taken  the  position  of  one  of  the  most  im- 

fortant,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  popular,  subjects  of  public  diseoraion. 
t  therefore  became  a  duty,  which  all  must  recc^ise,  to  devote  to  edu< 
cation  that  earnest  attention  which  some,  perhaps,  had  proTioualy  limited 
to  other  objects.  Such  a  society  as  the  Institute,  whose  operations  extended 
to  all  parts  of  the  realm,  through  annual  meetings,  devised  on  the  same 
plan  as  those  which  had  exercised  an  important  influence  on  the  adnmee- 
meot  of  science,  was  eminently  calculated,  be  felt  assured,  to  promote 
public  iostmction^by  searching  oat,  as  it  was  the  purpose  and  provinee  of 
the  Institute  to  do,  the  very  foundations  and  sources  of  History  and  of 
National  Institutions. 

The  Chairman  then  requested  the  Rev.  Thomas  James  (Hon.  Canon  of 
Peterborough,  and  Vicar  of  Thed  ding  worth)  to  deliver  the  Introductory 
Discourse  on  the  Archnology  of  Nordiamptonshire,  which  he  had  kindly 
promised  for  their  gratification. 

Mr.  Jauks  observed  that,  although  he  should  have  shrunk  from  nnder- 
taking  on  such  an  occasion  an  inaugural  discom'se  on  BrahBol<^;y,  which 
some  of  bis  hearers  might  have  been  prepared  to  expect,  he  could  not 
refuse  to  read  an  Essay  on  the  ArchECology  of  Northamptenshire,  having 
received  the  assurance  that  he  might  make  whatever  use  he  pleased  of  a 
paper  which  appeared  not  long  ago  on  that  subject  in  the  Quarterly  Review. 
Having  obtained  permisBion  to  turn  that  memoir  to  account  in  his  present 
endeavonr,  he  had  less  di£Gcutty  with  the  author  himself,  who  consideratdy 
placed  it  at  his  service,  and  promised  neither  to  indiot  him  for  plagiarim, 
nor  to  taunt  him  with  appeoring  in  feathers  not  his  own. 

After  alluding  to  the  general  shape  and  position  of  the  county  of 
Northampton,  with  its  central  boss  of  Nasehy,  Ur.  James  remarked  that 
earlier  times  hod  left  little  trace  on  this  height,  except  the  obscure  remains 
of  an  unexplored  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sibbertoil,  to  which,  being 
in  his  own  parish,  he  would  gladly  be  prepared  to  guide  more  enterprisiBg 
Steps  than  his  own.  There  are  few  commanding  prominences  whieh  do 
not  bear  evidence  of  some  early  entrenchment,  as  at  Rockingham,  Borough 
Hill,  and  other  heights  where  Soman  and  British  camps  are  still  cleariy 
marked.  Borough  Hill,  near  Daventry,  is  the  most  remarkable  instance,  and 
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tai  its  eit«nt  C(ui  liardl;  be  surpassed.  British  uid  Roman  remaina  had  been 
bare  gathered  side  by  eids.  Watling  Street  and  £rmiue  Street  both  cross  the  - 
countj,  the  first  forming  the  substratum  of  the  old  road  from  Stony  Strat- 
ford to  Weedon,  the  other  entering  the  county  by  Castor  and  branching  off 
at  Upton.  The  ondences  of  rery  sudden  abandonment  by  the  Romans  of 
their  entrenchments  are  everywhere  abuDdant ;  their  occupation,  like  that 
of  tho  English  in  India,  seems  never  to  have  been  more  than  a  military 
one,  vith  l^tle  influence  on  the  manners  or  Eoclal  condition  of  the  natives. 
After  300  years  the  Romans  left  Britain,  having  made  as  little  impression 
upon  the  people,  as  England  would  have  made  upon  India  after  »  century's 
dominion.  In  Briiworth  Church,  Northamptonshire  contains  the  most 
remarkable  link  eiiating  in  Britain  of  the  connection  of  the  Roman 
vith  the  Sozon  period.  This  church  presents  a  subject,  doubtless,  of  some 
controversy,  but  there  exist  distinct  traces  of  more  than  one  pre-Nonuaa  pe> 
riod  in  its  archlteotnre,  and  there  catt  be  no  hesitation  in  acknowledging  a 
Basilican  type  in  the  plan.  On  any  hypothesis  it  is  the  oldest  existlug  church 
in  England,  the  ancient  ground-plan  still  in  great  measure  being  retained, 
and  the  arches  as  firm  as  when  fint  built.  In  the  Saxon  period  Earl's  Barton 
presents  one  of  the  best  known  specimens  of  that  "  long  and  short  work," 
which  bo  (Mr.  James)  must  persist  in  calling  Saxon.  At  Bamack  may  be  seen 
in  the  tower  arch  the  noblest  example  of  that  style  in  tho  kingdom.  This 
anh,  after  having  been  blocked  up  for  centuries,  has  lately  been  opened, 
and  the  whde  tower  exhibits  the  singular  transitional  work  of  biulders, 
passing  for  the  first  time  from  the  nse  of  wood  to  that  of  atone,  and  cutting 
their  unwonted  materials  like  carpenters  rather  than  masons.  The  pointed 
Diche  in  the  west  wall,  which  has  perplexed  the  learned,  proTes  to  have 
been  a  central  throne,  or  sedile,  with  wooden  seats  diverging  on  ^ther 
side  ;  f(»  what  purpose  that,  the  oldest  council  chamber  in  England,  was 
nsed,  he  would  leave  for  future  discussion.  Ur.  James  then  alluded  to  the 
legend  of  Gutblac,  at  Croylond,  and  his  sister  Fega,  who,  cither  for  safety 
or  in  self-denial,  ensconced  themselves  in  the  undrained  sorry  swamps  of 
the  fens  ;  and  who,  either  in  riralry  or  in  simple  faith,  raised  in  most 
uncongenial  spots  such  monuments  of  architectural  beauty.  How  far 
Ingulphns's  Chronicle  was  genuino,  whether  he  himself  was  a  myth, 
whether  the  Saxon  Charters  ever  existed,  whether  they  were  concocted 
by  the  vntta  of  the  work  attributed  to  Ingulphus,  or  by  some  earlier 
chronicler,  were  points  on  which  he  should  like  to  see  battle  done  on  the 
spot.  If  the  interest  of  the  Meeting  flagged,  bo  would  recommend  their 
wortbysccretaiy  to  set  up  champions  on  either  side,  and  might  he  (Mr.  James) 
be  there  to  hear.  One  of  the  most  curious  relics  of  the  fen  monasteries 
is  a  monument  once  standing  in  the  graveyard  of  the  cathedral,  hut  now 
preserved  within  its  walls.  It  is  a  block  of  stone  exactly  according  with 
Ingnlphus's  description  of  the  sepulchral  memorial  erected  by  Abbot 
Godric,  of  Croyland,  over  Abbot  Uedda  and  eighty-three  of  the  monks, 
in  870,  when  they  were  slaughtered  by  the  Danes  and  the  monastery 
destroyed.  The  stone  was  very  like  Anglo-Saxon  monuments  at  Dexham 
and  Dewabury,  but  the  sculptured  arcade  and  figures  point  to  a  later  date. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  is  the  identical  sculptured  memorial 
npon  which  the  pseudo-Ingulpbus  hung  his  tradition. 

Norman  history  brings  the  archnologist  to  the  county  town  of  Nor- 
thampton, with  ^imon  de  St.  Liz,  around  whom  all  tho  early  provincial 
interests  group.     He  iros  the  local  hero  of  the  period,  the  hmlder  of  the 
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ciiBtle,  the  re-fonnder  of  tho  town,  tho  benefactor  of  the  great  priory  of 
"  St.  Andrew's.  He  came  orer  in  the  train  of  the  Conqueror,  and  was  the 
first  Earl  of  Northampton.  William  destined  for  him  the  hand  of  hia  niece 
Judith,  the  wealthy  widow  of  Waltheof,  Earl  of  Morthumberiund,  but, 
luckily  for  Simon,  he  was  lame,  and  Judith  refused  a  limpmg  bridegroom. 
It  was  a  happy  escape,  for,  after  having  been  refused  by  iLe  mother,  whom 
Ingulphus  cajk  "  impiisaima  Jesabel,"  he  married  the  daughter,  as  great 
on  heiress  and  a  better  woman,  who  was  afterwards  disposed  of  by  Henry  I. 
to  David,  King  9f  Scotland ;  the  interest  she  continned  to  take  io 
Northampton  was  shown  in  grants  made,  in  her  Boyal  spouse's  name,  to 
the  priory  which  her  first  husband  had  cherished.  To  Simon  de  St.  Hz 
might  probably  be  asaigned  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  North- 
ampton, one  of  the  four  remuning  drcular  churches  in  England.  He  died 
on  his  second  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  but  before  his  death  he  had 
time  to  leave  that  memorial  of  hia  firet  visit.  The  atyle  of  its  archi- 
tecture would  closely  coincide  with  that  period.  The  chorch  is  now  in  coarse 
of  restoration,  and,  when  the  additions,  which  were  being  made  with 
successful  adaptation  by  Ur.  Scott  at  the  east  end,  were  completed,  so  as 
to  allow  the  round  part  to  be  cleared  of  its  incumbnncee,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  make  the  restoration  or  rather  the  preservation  of  that  portion 
a  memorial  to  one,  the  loss  of  whose  intelligent  mind  and  kindly  happy 
manner  the  luEtitute  had  never  ceased  to  feel  at  every  meeting,  bat  wluch 
waa  now  even  more  keenly  felt  when  they  met  on  the  ground,  where 
it  would  have  been  hia  pleasure  and  his  proper  privilege  to  have  pre- 
sided over  and  directed  Uiem.  He  trusted  that  the  members  of  the  In- 
atilute  would  feel  with  the  memhen  of  the  local  Architectural  Society, 
that  no  more  fitting  memorial  could  be  rtused  to  the  late  Uarquia  <J 
Northampton  than  ^e  restoration  in  his  county  town  of  that  church,  in 
which  he  took  so  deep  an  interest,  and  which  is  so  intimately  associated 
with  the  history  of  the  first  earl  of  his  own  title. 

The  festivals  of  Henry  I.  and  the  councils  of  Stephen  were  insignificant 
compared  with  the  scene  in  the  castle,  when  Thomas  &  Becket,  in  116^ 
appeared  before  the  meeting;  to  which  he  was  summoned  on  his  refusal  to 
ratify  the  Constitutions  of  Ckrendon.  On  the  18th  of  October,  appareled 
in  the  sumptuous  pontificals,  he  appeared  before  the  Council,  crozier  in 
hand,  and,  having  appealed  solemnly  to  the  Court  of  Home,  haughtily  with- 
drew. The  spring  now  called  Becket'a  Well  still  marks  the  spot  where, 
on  that  night,  accompanied  by  a  single  monk,  he  slopped  to  quench  his 
thirst  when  fiytng  disguised  to  the  coast  on  his  way  to  Flanders.  Three 
hundred  years  afterwards  the  townspeople  of  Northampton  founded  a 
hospital  in  honor  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  the  remains  of  the  chapel 
of  which,  although  the  charity  survives  in  another  form,  la  now  a  carpen- 
ter's shop.  Northampton  was  always  a  favorite  place  for  the  gatherings 
of  the  crusadetB.  King  John  frequently  favored  the  county  with  lua 
ubiquitous  presence,  especially  affecting  hunting  iu  the  forest  of  Rocking- 
ham, and  lodging  at  Hockingham  and  Northomptou  Castles.  Shakeapeare, 
with  his  marvellouB  instinct  for  historic  keeping,  opens  his  "  King  John" 
at  Northampton.  On  the  18th  of  July,  1460,  occurred  the  Battle  of  North- 
ampton, between  the  Iiancastrians  and  the  Yorkists,  which  gave  the  first 
decided  advantage  to  the  House  of  York.  The  army  of  Henry  crosaed  the 
Nene  on  the  previous  day,  and  thus  cut  off  their  retreat.  They  were  driven 
hack  on  the  town  with  great  slaughter  cf  knights  and  nobles,  who  were  in- 
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terreil  in  the  cemeteries  of  St.  John's  Hospital  itad  the  Grey  Friars,  cloae  at 
hand.  Del apr^  Abbey,  now  a,  modem  Louse,  wu  on  their  right,  and  above 
the  battle  field  must  have  toirered  Queen  Bleanor's  Cross,  still  existing.  A 
continuation  of  this  success  to  the  House  of  York  placed  Edward  IV.  upon 
the  throne,  and  so  gaTO  Northamptonshire  the  honor  of  giving  a  Queen  to 
England.  Elizabeth  Woodnlle  was  not  the  first  English  Queen  that  the 
local  archteologist  should  record  ;  Northamptonshire  contains  two  of  Queen 
Eleanor's  crosses,  monuments  attractive  alike  in  thdr  interesting  associa- 
tions and  their  artistic  merits,  and  the  very  outposts  of  the  most  perfect 
style  of  national  architecture.  The  Northampton  Cross  is  well  known  as 
one  of  the  most  beauUful  of  the  series,  and  the  contract  for  its  erection  still 
exists.  Much  less  known  is  the  simpler  hut  more  perfect  cross  of  Godding- 
ton.  The  romantic  story  of  Edward  IV.  meeting  with  Elizabeth  Woodville 
while  hnntbg  in  Whittlebury  Forest  in  January,  1464,  is  still  preserved  on 
^e  spot ;  an  oak  is  still  shown  as  that  under  which  the  beautiful  widow 
of  Sir  John  Grey  fascinated  the  too  suscoptible  monarch,  a  fascination 
afterwards  solemnly  denounced  by  act  of  Parliament  as  the  sorcery  and 
witchcraft  of  Elizabeth  and  her  mother.  Ur.  James  then  alluded  to  the 
portrait  on  the  cathedral  walls  of  old  Scarlett,  who  buried  two  Queens  in 
the  Cathedral,  Catharine  of  Aragon  being  buried  as  the  widow  of  Prince 
Arthur,  and  not  as  the  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  The  Castle  of  Fotheringay, 
built  by  the  great  Northampton  hero,  Simon  de  St.  I^z,  was,  on  the 
8th  of  February,  1587,  the  scone  of  that  event  which  would  ever  leave  a 
etun  upon  Queen  Elizabeth's  name.  Sir  William  Fitzwiiliam  of  Milton 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  but  he  was 
too  kind  and  yielding,  and  was  removed  to  make  way  for  Sir  Amiss  Pan- 
lett.  There  is  still  preserved  at  Milton  a  portrait  of  James,  painted  in 
1582,  with  an  inscription  that  the  picture  was  given  to  Sir  William  Fitz- 
wiiliam by  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  on  the  morning  of  her  execution,  for  the 
humane  treatment  she  had  met  with  during  her  imprisonment  at  Fotherin- 
gay, whereof  he  was  governor.  Mary's  body  was  afterwards  removed 
from  Peterborough  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  tradition  has  affirmed  that 
James,  on  his  accession,  pulled  down  the  Castle  of  Fotheringay,  and  would 
not  allow  one  stone  to  remiun  upon  another  of  the  scene  of  his  mother's 
execution.  Evidence,  however,  fully  suffices  to  show  that  Fotheringay  re- 
mained undisturbed  until  the  end  of  James's  retgn,  and  was  then  dismantled, 
like  many  other  great  houses,  for  the  sake  of  its  materials.  Of  the  other 
Castle  of  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  that  of  Northampton,  the  site,  overhanging  the 
Nene,  is  striking,  and  is  enhanced  by  artificial  embankments.  Traces  of 
Norman  work  ore  to  he  found  in  the  outer  circuit  of  walls,  all  that  now 
remain ;  there  are  doorway  arches  of  two  centuries  later,  but  those  who 
would  see  those  fragments  of  feudal  Northampton  must  make  haste 
to  visit  the  spot,  for  the  site  has  lately  been  sold,  and  contemplated  villaa 
already  cast  their  vile  shadows  before  them,  on  ground  which,  if  any 
spirit  existed  on  the  spot,  would  have  been  secured  for  a  place  of  public  re- 
creation. Of  Barnwell  Castle,  once  the  possession  of  the  Abbot  of  Bomsey , 
but  bought  at  the  Dissolution  by  Sir  Edward  Montague,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King's  Bench,  nothing  remiuas  but  the  four  bastion  towers  and  the 
«urtmn  walls  formiog  a  square  enclosure.  Its  site  is  low  and  uninteresting. 
Other  Castles  may  he  mentioned,  as  Brackley,  Sulgrave.Higham  Ferrers,  and 
Thrapston  ;  some,  designated  castles,  may  have  been  earthworks  or  fortified 
houses.     That  which  alone  now  exists,  and  by  its  site  and  building  justtfies 
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the  name,  u  RookiDghun  Ctatle.  It  vu  »  Bajal  costis  from  tUe  Conquest 
until  the  time  of  Henry  V II.,  and  a  faTorite  hunting  se>t  of  Engliali  kings. 
Portions  of  Norman  work  hftve  been  frequenllj  dUcovered  when  repairs  were 
in  progreu  ;  the  entrance  towers  and  gateway  datefrom  (.  Edwai^  I.  The 
Mine  date  may  be  assigned  to  the  doorway  of  the  hall,  and  williin  the  last 
few  months  two  windows  of  the  some  early  period  hod  been  discorered 
behind  the  wooden  paneling  of  the  dintng-room,  marking  what  were  the 
dimensiona  of  the  former  hall.  In  the  Chapel  at  Rockingham  was  held  the 
great  Counoil,  in  1094,  on  the  right  of  inTestiture,  in  which  Arohbialu^ 
Anselm  bora  so  |»Qminent  a  part ;  no  tradition  eren  of  the  site  of  this 
building  now  remains.  The  castle  was  gallantly  defended  by  Sir  Lewis 
Watson  for  Charles  I.  Drayton  House,  so  pictoreiquely  described  in  the 
last  century  by  Horoee  WsJpole,  is  a  semi-castellated  building  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  metamorphined  by  late  Italian  architecture  of  a  fine  and 
foreign  type,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  its  original  form.  The  c^ara 
ore  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  in  excellent  condition.  The  honse  ia 
full  of  reminitcenceB  of  the  poet ;  an  account  of  it  was  read  at  a  reoent 
meeting  of  the  local  Eociety  at  Thrapston.  At  Apethorpe  (Lord  Westmore- 
land's) are  remaius  considerably  older  tbaa  the  general  character  of  the 
house,  which  ia  Eliiabethan.  There  ia  a  Sae  chimneypiece  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  ;  the  kitchen  and  offices  are  of  good  Eariy  Ferpendicalar 
work.  James  I.  stopped  there  on  his  way  from  Scotland,  and  there  be 
first  met  George  Villiers,  afterwards  Duke  c^  Buckingham.  A  statue  of 
that  king  is  to  be  seen  in  the  entrance  corridor. 

Ifr.  James  then  alluded  to  Noi'thboreugh  and  Woodcroft ;  to  the  former 
connderablo  interest  hod  been  attached,  from  the  story  that  there  OliTer 
Cromwell  was  buried.  His  &nends  feared  tiiat  his  remains  might  be  dis- 
turbed if  he  was  buried  in  London,  and  the  body  was  taken  to  Kortbamp- 
tonshire,  according  to  tradition,  to  be  buried  in  the  Claypolo  Chapel.  Canon  t 
Ashby,  Castle  A^by,  Althorp  with  its  valuable  library,  Burleigh  Hooae,  in 
itself  a  history  and  a  museum,  were  briefly  touched  upon,  and  Mr.  Jamea 
obeerred  that  the  text,  "Nisi  Dokihus,"  formbg  the  stone  parapet  at 
Castle  Ashby,  had  been  selected  as  tho  motto  of  the  Northamptonshire 
Society  frem  its  apprepriateness  to  their  work,  and  out  of  resp&;t  te  the 
late  Marquis  of  Northampton,  formerly  President  of  the  Archeologic^ 
Institute.  He  then  alluded  to  Holdenby  House,  Sir  Thomas  Trealiam'a 
triangularlodgeat  Rushden,  and  his  house  corered  with  symbolism  at  Lyre- 
den,  the  niius  of  St.  John's  Church  at  Boughton,  and  of  the  cfaurefa  at 
Braekley,  the  Saxon  Nunnery  at  Weedon,  and  the  Priory  of  Cateeby. 
Some  remarks  were  also  made  upon  the  Norman  Church  of  St.  Fetw's  at 
Northampton,  and  the  churehes  between  Northampton  and  Peterborough. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  James  observed,  that  in  offering  these  observations 
he  had  felt  how  little  worthy  they  were  of  that  erudition  and  research  whii^ 
characterised  the  ordinary  transactions  of  the  Institute  ;  Uiey  were  only 
intended  to  supply  a  popular  catalogue  of  the  rich  subjocts  whieh  this 
county  offered  to  diligent  students.  A  county  that  could  offiar  the  oldest 
Church,  the  oldest  font,  the  oldest  Christian  Uonument,  tho  oldest  Council 
Chamber  ;  the  county  within  which  were  fought  two  such  decisire  and  in- 
pCMiant  battles  as  tmue  of  Northomptom  and  Naseby ;  linked  with  the 
history  of  so  many  of  our  queens  :  so  unique  in  memori^  and  ecclenastical 
architecture ;  with  so  noble  a  oatbedrol,  and  with  snch  antiquity  (at  lU 
peculiar  sport  j  so  pWtiftdiy  stored  with  nobility  and  gentiy,  that  Norden 
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stjleditthe  "Herkld'i  garden";  a  count j,  th«  luigUBge  of  whose  common 
people,  according  to  FuUer,  was  the  purest  of  anj  shire  in  England  ;  "  the 
wmH  foot  of  whose  soil,"  sang  Drayton,  "  was  equal  with  their  best ;  " 
touching  nine  counties,  jet  deriving  all  its  rivers  mim  itself  i  "  an  apple," 
said  Fuller,  "  without  core  to  be  cut,  or  rind  to  be  thrown  away  ;  — a 
coontj  with  bo  many  gifts  of  nature  and  of  art,  might  surely  arrest  their 
attention  without  any  inauguratory  recommendation  from  one  who,  though 
not  a  native,  had  found  in  it  excellent  friends  and  a  happy  home.  And, 
although  it  was  not  for  him  to  welcome  them,  but  for  others  whose  posidon 
entitl^  them  to  the  honor,  yet  he  trusted  that  he  might  be  excused  if  he  said 
that  all  strangers  might  rely,  as  he  could  confidently  assure  them,  on  finding 
no  less  hind  and  hearty  w^come  in  Northamptonshire  tiian  he  had  himself 
experienced. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Jaueb  was  proposed  by  the  Hon.  Lord  Neatxb, 
and  seciHided  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Liscoln,  who  expressed  very  warmly 
his  appreeialion  of  instruction  conveyed  in  the  discourse  to  which  he  had 
listen^  with  so  much  pleasure.  The  Institute  had  made  choice  of  the 
diocese  of  Feterborougli  as  the  locality  to  which  attention  would  be  chiefly 
directed  during  their  meeting  ;  and  he  could  not  refriun  from  regret  that 
the  venerable  Bishop  of  that  diocese  had  been  unable  to  be  present,  and  to 
express  the  sanction  and  eneouragement  which  he  desired  to  give  to  the 
Society.  Science,  however,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  observed,  knew  nothing 
of  diocesan  boundaries  ;  the  members  of  the  Institute,  he  had  learned  with 
pleasure,  proposed  to  pass  over  into  his  own  diocese,  and  to  visit  the  churches 
of  Stamford  and  the  ruins  of  Croyland.  [The  progress  of  arch  geological 
science  had  an  important  bearing,  as  he  felt  assured,  on  the  welfore  of  the 
people  and  of  the  church.  Some  might  suppose  that  much  of  the  objects 
of  a  gathering  like  the  present,  had  been  attmned  by  meeting  to  listen  to 
sn^  an  essay  as  that  which  Canon  James  had  just  given, — or  perchance 
to  spend  a  pleasant  summer's  day,  and  to  be  drawn  together  dj  kindly 
feelings  and  social  intercourse.  That,  however,  the  Bishop  remarked,  is 
not  all ;  in  addition  to  the  benefits  he  bod  alluded  to,  arcbteological  science 
baa  an  ameliorating  inSuence  upon  the  character.  In  these  days  there  is 
a  disposition  to  live  too  much  for  the  present ;  as  travel  in  a  foreign  countir 
has  a  tendency  to  unite  men  of  different  nations  in  feelings  of  brotherhood, 
so,  when  they  were  brought  face  to  face  with  times  past,  did  they  feel  that 
they  hod  the  same  brotherhood,  the  same  hopes,  the  some  fears,  tbe  same 
duties,  and  the  same  everlasting  future  as  those  who  had  gone  before  them. 
He  felt  that  such  sobering  thoughts  were  very  necessary  at  a  time  when 
the  progress  of  science  made  men  more  confident  in  their  own  powers,  and 
induced  them  to  look  back  upon  their  ancostors  as  very  ignorant  and  alto- 
gether in  the  dark.  It  was  not  unprofitable  to  be  led  back  by  the  contem- 
plation of  cathedrals  and  other  buildings  to  the  conviction  of  the  truth 
that  their  ancestors,  whom  they  regarded  as  so  inferior,  in  their  powers  of 
construction  were  never  surpassed,  and  in  their  acquaintance  with  the 
»Bthetic«  of  form  and  colour  were  never  equaled.  Taking  a  practical 
view,  he  thanked  the  Architectural  Society  of  his  own  diocese  for  having 
called  attention  to  churches  which  were  falling  into  decay,  and  for  having 
given  an  impulse  to  the  work  of  church  restoration  which  now  daily  pro- 
gressed. Arcbieological  science  is  not  merely  a  science  which  has  relation 
to  the  past ;  it  has  a  practical  bearing  en  the  work  of  our  daily  life. 
Whilst  the  Bbhop  of  Lincoln  was  engaged  in  addressing  the  meetinjff 
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the  noble  FreBident  ftnived,' nccompamed  bj  Sir  John  Boilean,  B&rt. 
Lord  Talbot,  haring  Uken  the  chair,  offered  a  few  appropriate  obsemtiotu 
in  regard  to  the  enoonragiiig  proapects  presented  to  the  Societ;^,  and  expressed 
hia  regrat  at  t)i%  unforeseen  disappointment  bj  which  be  had  been  deprired 
of  the  gratification  of  taking  his  iccustomea  place  in  the  inaognru  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting, 

Aft^  the  usoal  acknowledgments,  and  notices  of  excursions  and  other 
arrangements  haTing  been  announced  b;  the  Rer.  E.  Hill,  the  meeting 
adjourned.  The  Temporary  Musenm  was  then  opened,  by  the  kind  sanc- 
tion of  the  Dean  and  the  authorities  of  the  Training  College,  in  the 
Practising  School  on  the  North-side  of  the  Cathedral. 

A  courteous  invitation  having  been  given  by  the  Rev.  W.  Strong  to  visit 
Thorpe  Hall,  a  party  of  members  proceeded  thither ;  they  inspected  the  house 
and  its  gardens  :  the  building  elicited  no  special  remark,  except  one  which 
threw  a  doubt  on  the  common  belief  and  tradition  that  the  architect  was 
Inigo  Jones.  From  Thorpe  Hall,  the  visiters,  under  the  guidance  of  Kr.  J. 
H.  Parker,  proceeded  to  the  church.  A  slab  of  atone  in  a  cottage  garden  at 
the  entrance  to  the  village  attracted  attention  ;  it  was  thought  probable 
that  it  had  formed  the  base  of  a  wayaide  croas.  The  church,  Ur.  Parker 
remarked,  is  of  the  Early  Engliah  atyle,  date  e.  1260  ;  it  is  very  plun  ; 
the  plan  is  as  simple  oa  its  construction — a  nave  and  two  aisles.  The  fabrio 
is  of  coarse  rubble,  without  a  buttress  or  atringcourse  in  any  part,  and  having 
everywhere,  except  at  the  east  and  west  enda,  its  original  windows  of  two 
plain  lancet  lights.  The  east  window,  of  three  lights,  is  a  poor  specimen 
of  Perpendioular  work,  cinque-foiled  in  the  head  under  a  fonr-centr«d  arch. 
There  is  a  similar  window  at  the  west  end.  The  aialca  are  divided  by 
three  obtusely-pointed  Early  English  arches  on  each  aide,  resting  on  cir- 
cular pUIora  with  well-moulded  capitab  and  bases.  There  is  no  chancel- 
arch,  the  roof  being  continuous  from  end  to  end.  Brackets  at  each  end  of 
the aiale  indicate  that  altars  eiiated.  In  the  chancel  is  a  trefoiled  piscina: 
also  two  altar  brackets,  and  a  small  aumbry.  There  were  at  least  four 
altars  in  this  unaltered  Early  English  church.  A  somewhat  novel  tiieory 
was  advanced  respecting  the  use  of  low  aido-wlndows  iu  mediteval  chnrcbes, 
namely,  for  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  outside  the  church  by 
means  of  a  cleft  stick  to  persons  BufTcring  from  the  plague.  The  adjacent 
tower,  called  Longthorpe  Hall,*  was  opened  for  inspection  by  Mr.  Warwick, 
the  occupier.  Ur.  Parker  observed  Uiat  it  is  of  about  the  same  age  as  the 
church  :  it  la  an  ordinary  fortified  house  of  the  period,  and  probably  stood 
origbally  in  the  form  of  a  square  with  a  tower  at  each  comer,  ludy  one 
tower  cow  remaining.  The  lower  story  waa  vaulted  as  was  common  in 
such  houses  ;  thia  was  a  security  against  fire,  and  they  often  had  a  stair- 
case outside.  The  second  story  chamber  had  also  a  vaidted  roof,  and  the 
windows  have  shouldered  arches.  The  upper  story  waa  never  vaulted  ;  the 
pyramidal  roof  is  modern,  though  probably  on  the  plan  of  the  old  one,  rest- 
ing upon  the  inner  edge  of  the  wall :  by  this  arrangement  the  thickness  of 
the  wall,  or  tho  sjmce  between  the  line  of  the  roof  and  the  parapets,  was 
left  as  an  "alure."  The  parapet  is  si ogular,  having  loopholes  instead  of 
open  battlements.  The  comers  are  raised,  and  stand  in  the  j^ace  of 
turrets.  The  building  was  entirely  domestic  though  fortified,  and  it  pro- 
bably had  a  moat  around  it. 

■  Kgured  in  DomesUo  Aroliitooture,  vol.  i.  p.  1S9. 
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At  the  erening  meetiog  the  chair  was  tftken  bj  the  Rer.  Lord 
Alwthb  Couptox.  Mr.  Parker  read  a  paper  on  the  DomeBtio  Archi- 
tecture of  the  district,  llr.  fi.  A.  Freeman  then  made  some  remarks 
OD  the  character  of  the  churches  of  Northamptonshire,  especiaUjr 
in  the  Dorthern  district,  Northamptonabire  being  a  long,  obliquely 
placed  coontj,  touching  more  upon  other  counties  than  any  shire  in 
Bngland,  there  are  great  differences  between  various  parts  of  it ;  the 
aorthem  and  southern  ends  differ  widely  both  in  scenery  and  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  buUdings.  The  northern  churches  are  generally  veiy  superior 
tft  the  southom,  and  are  distiaguiehed  by  the  beautiful  spires  of  which  the 
south  part  has  few.  There  are  several  points  in  which  the  churches  of  the 
two  divisions  of  the  county  agree.  Northamptonshire  is  preeminently 
the  region  of  moderate- sized  parish  churches.  The  monastic  buildings, 
except  at  Peterborough  and  a  fragment  at  Canons  Ashhy,  seem  to  have 
perished:  they  neither  exist  as  ruins  nor  are  they  preserved  as  parish 
churches.  There  are  no  examples  of  churches  of  the  parochial  type,  but  cJ 
a  scale  equal  to  minsters,  like  those  of  Coventry  and  Newark,  very  small 
churches  without  usies  or  towers  are  by  no  means  common.  A  Northamp- 
tonshire church  has  most  frequently  a  nave,  chancel,  nave-aislcs,  and 
western  tower ;  the  chancel  often  has  a  chapel  on  one  or  both  sides ; 
regular  choir-aisles,  common  in  the  eastern  counties,  are  not  usual.  There 
ore  examples  of  central  towers,  and  of  transepts  without  central  towers,  but 
neither  of  those  arrangements  is  common.  The  roofs  are  commonly  low,  nor 
is  the  low  roof  always  of  late  introduction  ;  it  became  the  prevailing  form  in 
the  ziv.  cent.,  some,  as  at  Warmington,  belong  to  the  xiii.  cent.  Connected 
with  the  use  of  the  low  roof  is  the  use  of  the  clerestory,  of  which  instances 
occur  in  the  xii,  and  xiii.  cent.,  and  the  practice  became  predominant  in 
the  xtr.  The  sqoare-headed  windows,  one  of  the  peculianties,  is  also  of 
early  introduction ;  xiv.  cent,  examples  are  numberless.  Good  square  towers, 
without  spires  or  octagons,  are  rare  ;  Titohmarsh  is  almost  the  only  example 
of  importance  :  there  is  a  remarkable  one  at  Whiston,  on  a  small  scde. 
The  octagon  in  various  forms,  whether  as  a  fimsh  to  a  square  tower  or  as 
a  support  to  a  spire,  is  characteristic.  The  octagon  is  characteristic  also 
of  Somersetshire,  but  it  is  used  in  different  ways  in  the  two  counties.  The 
Northamptonshire  octagon,  with,  perhaps,  the  solitary  exception  of  Stan- 
wick,  is  set  on  a  square  tower  of  wluch  it  forms  the  finish  ;  the  Somerset- 
shire octagon  rises  from  the  ground,  or  at  most  is  itself  finished  with  a 
square  base.  The  spires,  for  which  North  Northamptonshire  is  as  famous 
as  Somersetshire  is  l^r  its  towers,  are  mainly  of  two  classes.  The  earlier  is 
the  broach,  where  the  spire  overhangs  without  a  parapet,  and  forms  a  roof  to 
the  tower.  In  the  later  type  the  spire  rises  from  within  a  parapet,  and,  in 
richer  examples,  is  connected  with  the  tower  by  pinnacles  and  flying-but- 
tresses. Sometimes,  instead  of  these,  there  are  turrets  at  the  angles,  and 
the  battlements  are  pierced  with  eyelet-holes.  The  broach,  though  the 
earlier  form,  is  continued  in  the  later  period,  many  Northamptonshire 
broaches  being  of  Decorated  work,  and  some  of  FerpencUcuIar.  The  broach 
is  common  in  Qloucestershire,  but  the  form  differs  from  the  Northampton- 
shire type.  The  Qloucestershire  broaches  are  slender,  with  small  squiuches, 
spire-lights  of  smalt  projection,  and  a  marked  bead  along  the  angles.  The 
earlier  NoTthamptoDshire  broaches  are  massive,  with  large  squinches,  and 
spire-lights  boldly  projecting  like  the  fins  of  a  perch ;  and,  though  this  mas- 
aireness  is  diminished  in  later  examples,  none  probably  become  so  attenuated 
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us  manr  ar«  in  Glouceaterahire.  The  general  ehancter  of  Korth&mploiH 
shire  cnnrcliefl  ranks  high  ;  perhaps  there  is  no  connty  where  the  average 
is  BO  good.  The  finest  are  hardly  equal  to  the  best  SomersetBhire  chnroheB, 
but  on  the  other  hand  SomersetBhire  has  a  greater  Dumber  of  small  and  poor 
cbnrcheB.  The  Northamptonshire  charohes,  from  theb  ontlines,  hare  nmther 
the  picturesque  effect  of  those  of  Kent,  Hereford,  and  Snseci,  ffhero  high 
roofs  and  a  Tariety  of  high  gables  are  common,  nor  hare  thej  the  majeaty 
of  parochialized  minsters  or  great  cmciform  parish  chnrches.  But  th^  is 
no  district  where  the  succession  of  styles  can  be  studied  in  Euoh  a  series  ot 
good  examples  of  erery  date,  nor  where  better  specimens  can  be  found  of 
nearly  every  detail  and  ercry  part  of  the  building.  There  is  however  one 
remarkable  claea  of  exceptions.  Northamptonshire  contains  singularly  few 
good  internal  roofa.  The  painted  ceiling  of  the  cathedral  and  the  noble  wooden 
vault  at  Warmington  stand  each  by  itself,  neither  in  the  least  degree  being 
characteristic  of  the  district.  There  are  a  few  Perpendicular  wood^t  roon 
of  low  pitch,  hut,  as  a  general  rule,  an  observer  familiar  either  with  the 
grand  coved  roofs  of  the  west  or  with  the  trefoil  roofia  of  the  east,  would 
look  on  the  roofs  of  Northamptonshire  with  contempt.  In  regard  to  atylw, 
Northamptonshire  has  no  one  prevailing  style ;  it  has  admirable  wgrk  ^  aQ 
dates.  The  aeries  ranges  from  the  Roman  bariliat  at  Brizirorth  ts 
Whiston,  the  last  Perpendicular  church  of  good  style  in  Eoglaud.  No- 
where are  there  so  many  examples  of  what  are  held  to  be  "  Anglo-Saxon  ;" 
among  them  is  Earl's  Barton  Church,  the  most  striking  example  of  that 
style.  Norman  work  is  common  ;  many  examples  are  good.  The  Traou- 
tion  from  Bomanesque  to  Qothic  exhiUts  interesting  forms,  especiaUy  m 
the  north  of  the  coanty.  The  common  type  of  Transition,  de  pointed 
arch  with  Romanesque  details,  is  less  common ;  it  occurs  at  RothwdL 
VHiat  is  most  characteristic  of  Northamptonshire  is  the  long  retention 
of  the  round  arch,  even  when  all  other  details  are  Early-Oothic.  The 
Early  English  of  Northamptonshire  is  abundant ;  the  first  boginninga  and 
gradual  development  of  tracery  can  nowhere  be  better  studied  than  in  th« 
churches  in  the  north  of  the  coanty.  The  confirmed  Decorated  style  has 
pecoliarities,  such  as  the  constant  use  of  the  square  head  in  windows,  and 
the  prevalence  of  reticulated  tracery  and  ogee  heads  in  windows.  The 
Perpendicular  is  of  a  kind  intermediate  between  that  of  the  two  great 
Perpendicular  districts,  Somersetshire  and  East  AngUa,  and  has  not  the 
some  marked  features  as  either.  Late  in  the  style  are  some  good  build- 
ings,  as  ^Thiston  and  part  of  Brington,  which  combine  the  use  of  the  four- 
centred  arch  with  a  singular  beauty  of  detail,  In  Somersetshire,  though 
the  four-centred  arch  is  often  used,  it  does  not  appear  commonly  in  tiie  best 
examples,  and  what  is  most  characteristio  is  the  dlght  difference  Imtwe^i 
early  and  late  Perpendicular.  In  Norfolk  the  late  Perpendlcuhir  runs  into 
every  possible  discrepancy  of  style.  Such  a  church  as  Whishm  differs  from 
cither ;  it  is  esaentially  late,  but  still  in  no  way  debased  or  extraragant. 

Wedsesday,  July  24, 
A  meeting  of  the  HisTORiCAb  Section  took  place,  by  kind  permission  of 
the  Head  Master,  in  the  Grammar  School,  the  chair  being  taken  by  the 
Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Ely,  President  of  the  Section,  who  opened  tbt 
proceedings  with  some  preliminary  observations  on  the  early  history  of  ib% 
great  monasteries  of  the  fen-district. 
The  following  mcmoirB  were  read :—  ^  " 
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ObserrationB  on  the  Local  Komenclature  of  Korthamptonahire  ;  by  the 
Her.  JoHK  EiBLE,  M.  A.,  late  Anglo-Saxw  FrofegBor  in  the  UuiTersitj  of 
Oxford. 

Notieea  of  oertun  eziatuig  landmArlu  of  earlj  Eccleuasdool  Hiatorji 
by  the  Rer.  Abnbr  W.  Bbown,  M.  A.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Peterborough. 

In  ^le  afternoon  an  excursion  fras  arranged  to  vieit  Bamack,  Wittering, 
and  Caator.  At  Bamack,  the  Ker.  Uoraham  Ajgles,  Canon  of  Feter- 
bwoogb,  having  hoepitably  received  his  riailora  at  the  rectory,  conducted 
them  to  the  church,  beliered  to  be  one  of  the  earlieat  coostmcted  of  atone 
in  tiuB  country.  The  etjle  displayed  in  its  tower  baa  been  well  described 
KB  oorpffiitry  in  atone.  The  exterior,  nith  ita  lines  of  "long-and-short" 
stonee  and  ita  aoulptared  baa-reUefs,  resembling  the  sides  of  an  obeliacal 
cross,  each  sormODnted  by  a  cook  or  other  bird,  was  minutely  examined, 
and  much  difference  of  opinion  arose  whether  the  sculptures  were  coeval 
with  tho  atmcture.  The  interior  gave  rise  to  a  etiil  more  animated  dis- 
cnsaion.  The  rector  detailed  the  ptogreaa  of  the  restoraUous  effected 
during  the  laat  ten  years.  The  most  important,  in  an  architectural  p(unt 
of  viev,  has  been  tiie  elearing  out  of  the  interior  of  the  tower,  wliich  he 
found  a  receptacle  for  coals.  It  was  aeparated  from  the  nave  by  a  wall ; 
vrhen  this  was  rMOoved  not  a  single  mark  or  subaidence  was  found  in  the 
circular  arch  above,  and  it  now  atonds  open  to  view  from  the  nave. 
Several  wbdows  irere  opened  in  the  tower,  but  that  to  the  west  is  the  only 
original  one  which  now  admits  light.  Next  the  west  vroll  was  discovered  a 
stone  seat  buried  in  the  soil,  and  afterwards  stonee  forming  parts  of  other 
seats  were  found  on  the  north  and  south  sides;  when  the  original  level  was 
reached,  it  proved  to  be  a  floor  of  plaster  worn  &om  east  to  west  by  Saxon 
or  Danish  feet.  Ur.  Aigles  admitted  that,  on  the  firat  discovery,  when  he 
reflected  that  this  was  in  early  days  the  only  stone  building  in  the  kiugdimi 
of  Mereia,  he  imagined  that  he  had  lighted  upon  a  Saxon  council-chamber. 
It  was,  however,  his  desire  to  advance  no  theory,  hut  to  aolicit  the 
judgment  of  more  experienced  architectural  critics.  Mr.  Farker  remarked 
that  this  was  one  of  tiie  earHest  stone  buildings  in  England,  but  of  what 
pwiod  he  could  not  affirm.  It  was  recorded  that  churcfaea  were  built  of  lime 
and  stone  when  they  were  restored  by  Canute,  after  his  becoming  a  Christian. 
TiuB  was  soon  after  the  year  1000,  when  alarm  about  the  expected  millen- 
niom  had  sobsided.  It  was  recorded  that  the  church  was  burnt  by  Sweyn, 
wad  afterwards  granted  to  the  Abbey  of  Feterborongb  in  lOiO.  He  had 
remarked  that  such  grants  were  often  made  shortly  after  the  erection  of 
churches,  or  that  they  led  to  their  rebuilding,  and  he  would  assign  the 
date  of  the.  existing  structure  to  that  period.  Mr,  Barle  observed  that  he 
recognised  in  this  structure  the  monument  of  an  usage  known  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  euly  age  of  the  Christian  Church,  when  ministers  of  religion 
were  not  merely  priests  but  teachers,  and  not  only  children,  but  men  and 
women  unable  to  read  aosembled  as  cateehnmens,  to  learn  the  elements  of 
Christian  faith.  Such  was  still  in  some  degree  the  Sunday-school  in 
Wales;  in  the  Iri^  "Annals  of  the  Four  Masters"  there  are  passages 
commemoratii^  the  teacbera  eminent  in  certain  districts.  The  visitors 
proceeded  to  examine  the  church,  which  contains  portions  of  every  known 
atjle,  the  oldest  part  bemg  the  Saion  tower,  the  north,  west,  and  south 
sides  of  which  contain,  at  equal  distances,  three  square-edged  ribs  or  skips 
of  stone.  The  stages  are  divided  by  a  grooTe-hke  etring-course,  olong 
which  nms  an  iron  beU  to  strengthen  the  walls,  which  support  an  octagon 
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flanked  b;  four  pinnaGl«s,  and  snnnonnted  b^  « low  spire,  evidently  a  rerj 
eulj  example  of  Early  English  work.  Tbe  belfry  irindowa  are  ttf  two 
lights,  under  a  semi-circular  moulded  arch,  which  rests  upon  three  detached 
shafts  having  moulded  capitalB,  the  dog-tooth  ornament  mnning  down  the 
outside  of  the  shafts.  At  the  angles  ^  the  tower  ore  the  singdorlj  placed 
stones,  peculiar  to  Saxon  masonry,  known  as  " long-and'short  work:" 
the  length  of  each  stone  in  a  horisontal  position  varies  from  about  1  ft.  to 
3^  ft.  On  tho  first  stage  of  the  west  w^  is  a  window,  blocked  ;  it  has  » 
triangular  head,  t.  o.  two  strught  atones  placed  on  end  upon  the  imposti, 
and  resting  agtunst  each  other  at  tho  top.  Between  the  two  southernmost 
ribs  of  the  upper  stage  is  a  simitar  window,  also  blocked ;  and,  in  the 
centre,  resting  on  the  stringcourse  in  an  upright  position,  u  a  stone,  the 
sh^)e  of  which,  together  with  the  sculpture  on  its  face,  somewhat  resembles 
a  coffin-lid  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  the  work  is  very  rude.  At  tho 
top  of  this  stone  is  a  bird.  Tbe  principal  entrance  to  the  Saxon  church 
waa  on  the  south  ude  of  the  tower  ;  the  doorway  remains,  but  the  entrance 
to  the  interior  is  obstfucted^by  an  Early  English  stur-torret.  .  The  only 
portion  of  Norman  work  that  remains  are  four  arches  of  the  north  usle* 
of  great  span  and  richly  moulded,  anpported  by  cylindrical  shafts  having 
capitals  richly  carved.  One  of  tho  capitals  shows  an  entwined  serpentt 
with  its  head  resting  upon  a  flower,  Tho  shafts  of  the  south  title  are 
Early  English,  clustered,  and  banded  in  the  centre,  snppor^g  semi- 
circular arches.  The  font  of  this  date  is  very  rich :  its  thick  central  stem 
is  surrounded  by  an  arcade  having  trefoiled  arches,  the  whole  sapporting 
a  cylindrical  bowl  enriched  by  two  rows  of  rosea  in  relief  and  other  oma- 
ments.  In  tbe  wall  of  the  north  chantry  are  two  effigies — a  cross4egged 
knight  and  a  lady.  The  exterior  of  the  south  chantry,  dedicated  to  the  B. 
Virgin,  is  a  rich  spedmen  of  the  Perpendicular  style.  In  the  interw, 
over  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  is  a  tabernacle,  with  an  elaborate  sculpture 
in  high  relief,  of  the  Conception  of  our  Lord,  The  Virgin  is  represented 
kneeling  before  a  desk,  in  the  clouds  above  are  three  angels  supporting  a 
book,  from  the  midst  of  the  clouds  issue  three  rays,  which  enter  Uie  boson 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  On  a  scroll  above  ore  the  words  "  Maria  Jesut  m 
eontetnplacione  tua."  In  the  churchyard  are  several  stone  coffins  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  of  which  some  bad  contuned  remains  of  infants,  each 
ooffia  exhibiUng  a  cavity  for  the  head.  A  hope  was  expressed  that  these 
would  be  caref^y  preserved  :  tbe  discovery  of  small  stone  coffins  is  rare. 
The  excmwonists,  on  leaving  the  village  of  Bamock  for  Wittering,  passed 
innumerable  billocke,  marking  the  site  of  the  atone  quarries  that  supplied 
stone  for  many  mediieTal  churches.  The  party  soon  reached  ^nttering 
Church,  a  fabric  of  eariy  date.  It  has  tbe  long-and-short  masonry  at  aS 
its  four  angles  ;  the  chancel-arch  is  of  massive  and  rude  work,  the  pecu- 
liar abacns  upon  which  it  rests  oa  dther  side  appeared,  as  Ur.  Farkv 
remarked,  to  be  unfinished  and  intended  to  be  ornamented  with  sculpture 
or  punting.  The  date  of  this  arch  is  about  1050,  somewhat  later  ^oa 
that  at  Bamack,  The  arch  and  the  jamba  ore  rudely  moulded ;  the 
same  mouldings  seen  in  the  arch  appear  to  be  carried  through  tbe  capitals 
— immense  plun  blocks,  which  had  evidently  occupied  little  of  the  maacm's 
care  after  being  taken  from  the  quarry.  The  first  addition  to  the  Saxon 
church  seems  to  have  been  a  Norman  aisle  (about  100  years  later  than  the- 
Saxon  work),  of  which  there  are  two  bays,  the  massive  pillars  supporting 
arches,  the  mouldings  of  vhich  display  the  chevron,  billet,  loienge,  nail-- 
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bead,  and  star  omamentB.  Tbe  atone  ateps  which  led  to  the  rood-loft 
Temun.  From  the  north  aide  of  the  rood-loft,  about  ten  feet  from  the 
ground,  ia  a  equint  from  which  a  view  of  the  altars  in  the  chancel  and  the 
chantry  on  the  north  nde  of  it  could  be  obtained :  it  is  in  an  unuanal 
position.  In  the  chapel  a  Sepulchre  in  the  north  wall  has  been  filled  up 
with  masouy,  the  architrave  only  being  visible.  There  ia  a  Norman 
circular  font,  the  drain  being  at  the  aide  instead  of  in  the  centre  of  th« 
interior  of  the  bowl. 

From  Wittering  the  ezcm-aiouists  proceeded  to  Wanaford,  where  Bome  of 
the  party  halted  to  examine  the  very  curious  Norman  font  (figured  in  Mr. 
Simpson's  work  on  Fonts).  Tho  accesa  into  the  chnroh  is  under  a  Grecian 
porch,  date  1663,  and  a  fine  Norman  inner  doorway. 

On  their  road  to  Castor  the  party  passed  by  the  little  Norman  church  of 
Sntton,  which  has  no  tower,  but  only  a  small  campanile  for  two  bells :  a 
few  persona  turned  aside  to  notice  its  singular  low  chancel-screen  of  stone, 
and  the  atone  bench  that  nms  along  the  wall  of  its  south  aisle,  terminated 
by  a  couching  Hon  with  a  monster  on  his  back.  This  bench  is  probably 
CDeval  with  the  fabric.  The  original  plan  of  this  church  conaiated  of  nare, 
south  usle,  and  chancel ;  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy  a  south  chantry  was 
added.  The  able  ia  divided  from  the  navo  by  two  bays,  the  chamfered 
arches  being  circular.  The  chancel-arch  has  been  taken  down,  and  its 
space  to  the  roof  filled  with  plaster  supported  by  a  wooden  beam  that  rests 
upon  the  abacus  of  the  very  richly  carved  Korman  capitals.  In  the  east 
wall  ore  two  altar-brackets,  and  between  these,  near  the  £oor,  is  an 
aumbry — a  somewhat  unuaual  poeition  for  such  a  receas.  There  is  also  a 
trefoil-headed  piscina  in  the  wall  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar.  The  north 
door  U  Early  English,  and  the  three  wmdows  on  the  nave  side  are  Per- 
pendicular. In  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  transonied  window  of 
three  lights  under  a  aqnare  head,  and  near  it  is  a  curious,  small,  trefoil- 
headed  window,  blocked,  its  poution  bebg  too  high  for  a  lychnoscope. 
This  church  is  worthy  of  attentive  examination.  Between  the  west  end 
and  the  river  Nen,  an  old  residence  has  been  recently  taken  dowu,  and  a 
fine  building  erected  on  its  site  by  an  early  and  kind  friend  to  the  Insti- 
tute, William  Hopkinaon,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  who  has  carefully  preaerved  a 
double  lancet  &om  the  old  house,  the  hollow  of  the  hood-mould  of  which  is 
enriched  with  the  tooth-omament ;  this  thirteenth-century  fragment  now 
li^ts  the  staircase  of  the  new  residence.  At  Castor  the  Rev.  Owen 
Davys  ezplained  the  remarkable  features  of  the  church.  Taking  a  *iew 
trom  the  south-west,  he  remarked  that  its  tower  presented  the  most  beau- 
tiful example  of  enriched  Norman  design  with  which  he  was  acquainted  ; 
he  preferred  it  to  the  towers  of  Tewkesbury,  Norwich,  and  Exeter.  The 
abbey  church  of  Peterborough  is  recorded  to  hare  once  possessed  a  mag' 
nificent  Norman  tower  of  Uiree  stories,  and  this  at  Castor  probably 
resembled  it  on  a  smaller  scale,  there  being  two  stages  or  stories  above  the 
arches  on  which  it  is  rtused.  The  whole  was  probably  surmounted  with  a 
roof,  like  that  at  Old  Shoreham  in  Sussex,  instead  of  the  present  Deco- 
rated Bpire.  Some  of  the  escallopcd  ornamentation  of  the  tower  of  Castor 
ia  paneled,  as  at  Hadiscoe,  other  features  are.  peculiar.  The  original 
plan  was  probably  a  plain  orosa  with  an  eastern  apse.  Of  the  latter  Uiera 
is  no  evidence,  the  present  chancel  being  Early  English.  When  the  south 
transept  was  enlarged  the  old  Norman  corbel-table  was  re-erected,  and 
over  the  south  door  of  the  chancel  is  still  preserved  a  tablet  recording  the 
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dedication, — "xr.  K&1.  Uftii,  1124."  Though  this  date  is  not  inewnpatible 
with  the  etjie  of  the  ohureh,  it  oaoDot  be  relied  en,  as  the  last  fignrea  bmih 
to  hare  been  cut  bj  a  later  band,  and  are  incised  instead  of  atandiog  in 
relief.  A  Norman  sculptare  OTer  the  south  porcb  rmveseats  the  SftTUMT, 
nimbed,  his  right  hand  rused,  the  left  boMlng  a  book.  At  the  east  end 
of  the  north  aisle  remuns  a  portion  of  a  shrine,  supposed  to  be  that  of  St. 
Kynebnrga,  sister  to  Peada,  King  of  Ueniia;  she  built  a  church  here  in  650- 
The  party  tien  returned  to  Peterborough,  and  j<»Ded  the  OrduM?,  at 
vluch  tiie  members  assembled  at  dinner  on  this  occasion  for  a  social 
gathering,  at  Hm  Great  Northern  Hotel,  Lord  Talbot  db  Ualahiiib 
presiding.  In  the  erening,  on  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Deui,  the 
archKologists  proceeded  to  a  convwsazime  at  the  Deanery  irhieh  was 
nmnarouslj  attended.  The  lluseom  adjacent  to  the  Deuiery  gardens  was 
lighted  ap.  In  the  Deanery  hall  were  placed  the  members  oF  the  catke- 
dnl  choir,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  Frecenior,  sang  at  ialemlfl 
during  the  erening  a  selection  of  appropriate  mnsio. 

Thursdat,  July  25. 
A  lai^  number  of  the  members  proceeded  by  specif  train  to  Oakham. 
According  to  andent  usage  on  the  visit  of  a  peer,  a  horseshoe  was  affixed 
on  the  castle  gate  in  memory  of  the  viut  of  the  noble  President  of  the 
Institute.  It  was  of  unusual  siEe,  and  the  customary  fornWities  were  duly 
obaerred.  Ur.  Parker  pointed  out  the  remarkable  features  of  the  Castle, 
of  which  Ur.  Hartshome  has  givm  an  aeoount  in  this  Journal,  vol.  r.  p. 
124,'  The  train  then  brought  the  party  to  Stamford,  the  archsolt^ists 
alighting  on  the  ute  of  the  Sazcm  caatlo  built  by  Bdward  the  EUer  to 
check  the  Danish  garrison  of  a  castle  on  the  north  side  of  the  WeUand. 
The  nunnery  of  St.  Uichael,  founded  bj  William  de  Watcrrille,  Abbot  of 
Peterborough,  subsequently  occupied  tlie  site.  Thence  t^e  Tisitors,  who 
yren  received  by  the  Mayor,  the  Rer.  C.  Nevinson,  Mr.  Paradise,  and  otiier 
residents  at  Stamford,  proceeded  to  St.  Martin's  Church :  here  ore  mag- 
nificent monuments  to  persons  of  the  Cecil  family,  including  Iiord  Treanmr 
Snrldgh  ;  also  an  original  altar-stone  marked  widi  five  crosses,  and  rich 
Btuned  glass.  Some  remarks  upon  the  stained  glass  were  made  by  Lord 
Alwyne  Compton,  Mr,  Bloiam,  Mr.  Parker,  and  others,  a  diSerooce 
of  opinion  prevailing  whether  that  in  the  south  usle  was  English  or 
foreign.  The  site  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbui;,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  bridge,  was  then  risited,  the  only  visible  remains  of 
it  being  a  Norman  buttress.  After  examining  the  Nonoan  doorway 
in  Queen's  Head  Passage,  the  viutors  entered  the  Town-hall,  where  the 
corporation  regalia  were  inspected ;  several  of  the  objects  are  equal,  for 
value,  beauty,  and  workmanship,  to  any  in  the  kingdom.  The  large  silver 
^t  mace  with  the  pnnch-bowl  and  cover  weighing  16  lbs.  7  oa.  wwe 
presented  to  the  town  by  Charles  Bertie,  Esq.,  as  appears  by  a  La^n  in- 
scription. The  bowl,  presented  in  1685,  heads  five  gallons.  The  mace, 
which  weighs  20  lbs.  6  oz.  15  dr.,  was  given  by  Ur.  Bertie,  in  the 
mayoralty  of  Daniel  Wigsaore,  in  1678.  There  is  also  a  small  antique 
mace  without  any  inscription  or  hall  mark  ;  its  bistiHy  is  not  known. 
Mr.  OctaviuB  Morgan  came  to  the  conclusion,  &om  the  workmanship  a&d 
heraldio  decoration,  that  this  mace  was  of  the  tuns  of  Edward  IV.  who  granted 

'  See  also  DomeBtic  Arshitecture,  vol.  i.  pp.  i  et «j,;  voltfi. p.  W. 
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a  charter  to  iiio  corporation  conferring  important  pHvilegos.  He  visited 
Stamford  in  great  stats  in  1462  and  1473,  lodging  at  the  Friara  Minors. 
The  fine  orTpt  (thirteenth  century)  at  Ur.  Pollard'a,  opposite  the  town-hall, 
iruin^eeted.  St.  John's  ChuTcavaa  also  visited  ;  here  Mr.  £dward  Free- 
suu  made  some  obsOTrations  on  BCTeral  of  the  churches,  in  illustration  of 
bia  general  remarks  (before  given)  on  the  buildings  of  Norihamptoosbire  and 
the  neighbouring  oovmties.  In  several  of  the  Perpendieulsr  interiors  the 
clerestory  vrindows  are  placed  irregnlarij  without  reference  to  the  number 
«f  arches,  while  both  in  Somersetriiire  and  Bast  Anglia  the  division  into 
bays  ia  commonlj  observed,  and  the  bays  are  divided  by  shafts  either  rising 
bma  ccrbels  above  the  pillare  or  direct  from  the  ground,  but  with  this 
difference,  that  in  Somersetshire  ve  commonly  find  one  large  clerestory 
-window  in  each  bay,  and  in  East  Anglia  two  small  ones.  Ur.  Parker 
called  attention  to  the  caired  figures  upon  the  ceiling,  and  to  the  position 
ef  the  entrance  to  the  rood-loft,  as  sunilar  to  many  found  in  the  eastern 
counties.  The  carved  figures  of  archangels,  angels,  and  cherubim,  are 
csrions,  and  the  remuns  of  the  chancel-screen  were  examined.  At  St. 
Mary's,  Mr.  Parker  pointed  out  its  architectural  features.  He  described  it  as 
a  church  of  the  thirteenth  century,  exhibiting  alterations  at  difi'erent  times. 
The  Barly  English  chimsh  had  nave  and  aisira,  without  a  clerestory.  The 
west  doorway  is  fine,  but  the  circular  arch  may  be  set  down  at  being  a 
late  addition.  The  responds  in  the  nave  are  good,  and  the  boldly-carved 
capitals  evidently  early  in  the  style.  The  clustered  pillars  and  embattled 
capitals  in  the  nave  appear  to  be  Decorated  (fourteenth  century).  The  use 
d  certain  openings  in  the  tower,  which,  before  being  blocked,  commanded 
a  view  oi  the  interior,  has  not  been  explained ;  they  may  have  been  for  an 
officer  of  the  church  stationed  in  the  tower  to  know  the  precise  moment  of 
the  elevation  of  the  heat,  when  he  would  ring  the  bell  to  acquaint  those 
not  attending  the  service  in  the  church,  or  they  may  have  given  access  to  a 
minstrels'  gallery.  The  paneled  coiling  of  the  golden  choir,  or  St.  Mary's 
chapel,  is  very  fine.  On  examination  of  the  Phillips'  monument  here,  Mr. 
Nozam  said  that  the  armour  of  the  male  effigy  (Sir  David  Phillips)  is  of 
the  time  of  Henry  YI. ;  the  monument  itself  is  circa  t.  Henry  VIII.,  and 
it  is  an  exoellent  specimen  of  the  Italian  school  of  art  then  prevalent. 

The  archKologists  were  then  very  hospitably  entertwned  at  a  luncheon, 
at  which  the  Mayor  of  Stamford  (H.  Johnson,  Esq.)  presided.  After 
Buitable  acknowledgments  of  the  kind  welcome  with  wliich  they  had  been 
received  in  this  ancient  town,  they  proceeded  to  visit  St.  George's  Church, 
,aBd  the  monastery  of  St.  Leonard's  without  the  walls,  founded  by  Wilfrid 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century.  There  remains,  however, 
nothing  older  than  the  twelfth  century.  The  Orammar-school  (formerly 
St.  Paul's  Church)  was  then  visited  :  it  is  next  in  antiquity  to  St. 
Leonard's  Priory.  In  passing  along  High-street,  the  Perpendicidar  door- 
way at  the  shop  of  Mr.  Dennis  was  examined.  Brown's  Hospital  was  next 
Tisited,  and  in  the  audit-room  there  the  Rev.  C.  Nevinson  gave  an 
aoeonnt  of  the  foundation.  Mr.  Parker  observed  that  the  place  in  which 
iktij  were  assembled  was  the  hall  of  the  hospital ;  on  descending  to  the 
chapel  be  pointed  out  that  the  arrangement  was  similar  to  that  of  other 
domestic  chapels  in  mediieval  erections ;  the  room  above  would  open  to 
the  chapel,  and  service  might  be  beard  there  by  inmates  when  there 
was  not  space  below.  There  is  a  stone  altar-slab  with  five  crosses  in  the 
4^pel,  forming  part  of  the  pavement.    At  All  Stunts'  Church  Ur.  Parker 
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ioTited  attention  to  the  beautiful  capitals  of  the  piUan  in  tbe  south  uale ; 
their  date  being  about  1230.  The  clereatory  is  of  the  time  of  Honry  VII. 
The  E&rlr  English  blank  arcade  oo  the  walls  of  the  exterior  is  almoat 
unique.  Lord  Talbot  remarked  that  he  kneir  of  onlj  one  other  similat 
example  of  arcade-work  round  the  church,  namely,  at  Lenchars,  in  Scot- 
land, which  is  Norman.  (Figured  In  Billings'  Eccl.  Antiqu.  of  Scotland, 
vol.  iii.)  Tbe  remuns  of  the  boll  of  the  castle,  t.  Edward  I.,  with  the 
usual  three  doorways  at  the  lower  end,  were  then  inspected. 

In  the  evening  a  meeting  of  the  Section  of  Antiquities  was  held  in  the 
Com  Exchange,  the  Chur  being  taken  by  Octavhib  Moroah,  Esq.,  U.P.. 
when  H.  H.  Blozau,  Esq.  road  a  communication  upon  The  Monumental 
Remains  in  Peterborough  Cathedral. 

The  Rev.  J.  Lee  Wabker  read  a  Memoir  on  the  MS.  Chronicle  and 
Chartulary  of  Robert  Swapbam,  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  Library. 

FRiDAr,  July  27. 

A  meeting  of  the  HiaiosiCAL  Section  was  held  in  the  Grammar  Schotdt 
the  Very  Bev.  the  Dean  of  Eli  presiding.  The  following  memoirs  were 
read: — ■ 

On  the  Aucient  History  of  the  Fens  to  the  South  of  Peterborough  ;  by 
Frofeesor  B&binotoh,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. An  excellent  Map  of  the  district  was  exhibited,  showing  the 
Cardyke  and  other  Roman  vestiges,  with  the  more  recent  channels  cut  for 
the  drainage  of  the  Fens.  Professor  Bobii^gton  stated  that  he  vaa  only 
acquainted  with  the  sonthem  portion  &om  Peterborough  to  Cambridge : 
tiio  whole  of  that  district  was  composed  of  clayey  soil,  almost  destitute  of 
atone,  therefore  a  bad  country  for  dnunage,  although  there  was  a  natural 
fall  to  the  sea.  Peterborough  was  situate  forty-five  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  tide  at  Lynn,  and  Cambridge  fifty-one  feet.  In  those  places  in  the  fens 
vrhich  had  been  selectod  for  building  towns  and  villages  there  woa  a  gra- 
velly rather  than  a  peaty  soil.  He  did  not  give  any  credit  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  at  one  time  the  fen  district  was  one  large  estuoiy.  In  tbe  tune  of 
the  Romans,  as  he  believed,  it  was  a  plain,  well,drained,  with  roods  ;  after 
they  left,  it  was  neglected  till  the  tunes  of  James  I.  and  Charles  1.,  when  it 
became  impassable.  That  it  was  cultivated  at  a  former  period  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact,  that  remains  of  plants  and  trees  are  found  below  thesorfoce 
irtiich  do  not  grow  on  a  peat  soil.  Malmesbnty,  in  the  twelfth  century,  de- 
scribes Thomey  as  a  paradise,  with  orchards,  gudens,  and  vineyards.  Sinee 
that  time  tbe  rivers  had  been  diverted  from  their  natural  course.  Tbo 
Nene  formerly  passed  through  Whittlesea  Mere  and  another  branch  nut 
down  to  Lynn  ;  the  Qreat  Ouse  formerly  went  to  Wisbeach,  and  not  to  Lynn. 
la  the  thirteenth  century  the  estuary  was  choked  up  to  Lynn,  and  the  water* 
haA  to  find  another  channel.  A  cut  was  made  which  diverted  the  Ouse  and 
the  None,  and  took  the  latter  to  Lynn.  In  1490  the  Middle  Level  was 
made,  which  restored  things,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  their  former  condition. 
In  1650  the  Bedford  Level  was  made  and  a  great  extent  of  land  reclaimed; 
this,  however,  caused  a  great  omouut  of  backwater  in  tbe  South  Level,  and 
now  cnfpneers  were  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  drtun  the  district  upon  the 
same  principles  as  it  was  formerly  done.  Professor  Babington  proceeded 
to  ofi'er  some  remarks  on  the  roads  formed  by  the  Romans.  The  map  which, 
he  placed  before  tbe  meeting  showed  that  there  were  three  stations— Cam-, 
bridge,  Huntingdon,  and  Vurobrivce.    In  addition  to  the  Ermine  Street. 
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TO&d  ^m  Hun^ngdon  to  Lincola,  there  v^a  anotber  road  across  the  fens, 
not  meotioDed  in  the  Itinerary ;  it  iras  uzty  feet  ia  breadth,  he  had  meo- 
snred  it  where  the  breadth  was  now  fifty-two  feet.  It  was  easy  to  be 
discoTored,  being  formed  of  pebbles,  which  were  to  be  found  across  the 
loamy  soU,  and  to  be  traced  as  far  as  Fletton  ;  its  farther  coarse  might 
doubtless  be  ascertained  by  careful  investigatiDD. 

The  Rer.  Edwakd  Tsollopb,  F.S.A.,  rend  a  Memoir  on  the  Cardyke. 
That  remarkable  work,  as  Mr.  TroUope  belieTed,  may  be  one  of  a  series,  though 
complete  in  itself.  There  was  another  of  similar  character  from  Lincoln 
to  the  Trent.  The  Romans  had  much  to  contend  with  in  the  drunage  of 
ihe  fens,  but  they  were  not  to  be  easily  daunted  when  such  an  object  pre- 
sented itself  as  rescuing  a  large  tract  of  valuable  land,  and  bringing  it  into 
cnltiTatioQ.  They  commenced  at  Durobrivm,  adjacent  to  tho  actual  posi- 
tion of  Feterboroogh,  and  constraoted  a  dyke  fifty-six  miles  in  length.  The 
name  Cardyke  might  hare  signified  nothing  more  than  Fen  Dyke ;  it  had 
also  been  sometimes  called  Bell  Dyke,  a  name  supposed  to  have  been  given 
because  the  "  Great  Tom  of  I^ncoln  "  had  been  conveyed  by  it  from 
Peterhorongh  to  Lincoln.  There  was  no  doubt  that  this  dyke  hod  been 
made  by  Roman  sddiers,  who  were  almost  as  well  versed  in  the  use  of  the 
spade  OS  the  sword  ;  it  is,  however,  probable  that  the  natives  were  com- 
pelled to  assist  in  the  most  laborious  part  of  the  works.  The  date  of  the 
Cardyke  was  uncertain.  Stukeley  bad  supposed  that  it  was  formed  in  the 
time  of  Nero.  The  probability  is  that  it  was  made  in  the  time  of  Agricola, 
A.D.  79,  be  was  recalled  in'A.i).  84 ;  some  bad  supposed  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian.  Ahet  the  Romans  left  Britain,  the  Cardyke  was  neglected.  It 
was  originally  about  sixty  feet  wide  and  eighty  feet  deep.  Mr.  Trollope 
believed  that  he  was  the  only  antiquary  who  had  dared  to  encounter  theao 
fens,  and  trace  the  entire  course  of  Cardyke. 

After  the  discussion  that  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Earle,  Mr.  Octavius 
Uorgan,  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  and  other  members  took  part,  Mr.  E,  A. 
Freeman  delivered  a  discourse  on  Crowland  Abbey  and  earl  Waltheof, 
preporatoiy  to  the  visit  to  Crowland  on  the  following  d^. 

In  the  d^moon  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Com  Exchange,  and  the 
following  remarks  were  read  by  Sir  Charles  Akdersoh,  Bart.,  on  the 
west  front  of  Lincoln  Minster,  and  on  the  works  now  iu  progress  there. 

"  The  west  front  of  Lincola  Minster  consists  of  early  Norman  work  of  the 
time  of  Remigius,  of  Norman  work  of  more  ornate  character  of  the  time  of 
Bishop  Alexander,  of  Early  English  wings  and  upper  story,  and  of  later 
additions  to  the  Norman  towers ;  there  are  three  Perpendicular  windows  and 
niches,  with  statues  of  the  same  date.  The  work  of  Remigius  ia  distinguish- 
able by  the  wide  joints  of  the  mosonnr  and  the  square  form  of  the  stones  of 
which  it  ia  composed.  Mr.  Parker  having  expressed  a  desire  to  examine 
the  fagade,  I  accompanied  him  to  Lincoln  last  year,  and  we  spent  several 
bonrs  iu  exploring  the  interior  walls  and  passages,  an  intricate  and  per- 
plexing expedition  ;  but  we  were  rewarded  by  a  discovery  which  satisfac- 
torily confirmed  what  that  able  ecclesiolo^t  had  suspected,  that  at  the 
period  when  the  three  rich  doorways  were  inserted,  the  capitals  of  some  of 
Bemigins's  pilasters  had  been  replaced  by  others  of  a  later  character.  On 
the  OQtside  there  was  some  difficulty  (owing  to  their  distance  from  the  eye) 
in  ascertaining  this  ;  but,  in  a  portion  of  the  older  work  concealed  by  Early 
EngUsh  casing,  and  by  that  casing  protected  from  the  weather,  we  di»- 
oorered,  by  means  of  a  ladder  and  by  aid  of  a  laatom,  that,  flanking  one  of 
TOl.  X7IIL  8  I    "^V^ 
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the  large  Normaa  orcbefl,  there  wu  on  one  ude  a  coital  of  S^nigitu'v 
time,  dark  and  wuther-BtuDed,  and  on  the  othw  a  richer  coital,  fi^i  u 
hota  the  mason's  ohieeL  This  capital  is  not  likely  to  hare  been  [Jaead 
there  in  modem  times,  it  is  in  a  dark  nook,  scarcely  visible  except  bj  arti- 
fioial  light ;  the  inference  is  tiiat  the  change  from  Norman  to  Early  Eng^sh 
was  taking  place  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  that  the  Earlj  Eoglisli 
voi^  was  added  almost  immediately  after  the  capita  was  inserted.  Th«e 
is  a  greftt  deal  that  ia  interesting  behind  the  exterior  screen— the  basea  or 
roots  of  the  additions  to  the  towers,  elastic  stone  beam,  &«,  Above  tb» 
stone  roof)  below  the  nresent  gable,  is  the  mark  of  another  high-pitched 
roof,  i«olMbly  of  Early  BogUdi  date,  and  thb  leads  to  the  coDJecture  that 
there  was  a  nave  partly  Nintnan  and  partly  Early  English  before  Qnwaeteeta- 
begait  the  present  nave.  If  ttiis  were  lo,  it  may  aooount  for  that  iirc^^ula- 
rity  in  the  line  of  the  Tanlting  between  the  towers  and  the  nave,  if  tJu- 
northefn^ers  were  hnilt  in  the  time  of  the  Norman  ones,  and  the  Bonthem 
piers  extended  south  to  widen  the  nave  up  to  the  point  of  janctiiHi  with  the 
chwrs  of  St.  Hugh ;  and  this  seesui  probable,  because  the  work  of  Groaaetesta- 
b^an  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  fall  of  the  tower.  After  all,  the  progresa  ^ 
the  bmlding  most  he  a  matter  for  specnlation,  subject  to  conieotores  and 
doubts  difficult  to  solve.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  points  to  which  I  desire- 
specially  to  call  attention." 

"  First,  the  duty  of  making  every  effort  to  promote  the  preserratioQ  and 
clasuffcatiou.  by  competent  persons,  of  the  records  of  these  graod  eeclca- 
astioal  buildings,  which  from  their  magnificence  may  be  called  monament^ 
of  the  nation's  progress  in  art,  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  diose  who  are 
desirons  of  examining  them  for  literary  purposes.  The  fabric  rolls  of  York 
UioBter  have  been  published  by  the  Surteei  Society,  and  form  a  curious 
history  of  the  progress  of  that  building.  The  care  taken  of  the  libraries- 
and  documentB  both  at  Durham  and  York  is  highly  creditable.  Of  thfr 
state  of  the  records  at  Lincoln  I  cannot  speak,  but  judging  from  the  posi- 
tion of  one  interesting  document,  an  original  copy  of  Magna  Chart*,  w» 
cannot  augnr  well  for  the  rest.  This  has  been  siupended  for  many  year» 
over  the  fire-place  in  the  office  of  the  Begistrar,  subject  to  the  effects  <^ 
smoke  and  light,  instead  of  being  preserved  in  the  cathedral  library.  1 
believe  that  a  box  or  drawer  of  cedar  Is  the  best  receptacle  for  parchmenb^ 
such  as  were  used  in  the  Record  Office  under  the  guardianship  oS  our  lafd- 
lamented  friend  Ur.  Hunter,  whose  name  I  am  glad  to  hare  an  opportuni^ 
of  mentioning  with  regard  and  respect. ' ' 

"  Secondly,  as  these  cathedrals  are  National  Uonuments,  the  public  hare 
a  right  to  see  that  they  are  carefully  handled  ;  that  no  improvements  or 
restorations,  aa  they  are  (often  very  improperly)  called,  be  made  without 
the  opinion  of  the  most  experienced  authoritios.  Well-intentioned  seal 
without  knowledge  is  apt  to  make  sad  havoc.  The  Chapter  of  Lincoln 
meritoriously  spends  a  considerable  anro  annually  in  external  r^>airs,  and 
if  these  were  confined  to  the  keeping  of  roofs  in  order  (and  Uie  leaden 
roofs  are  well  kept),  there  would  be  no  cause  of  complaint ;  but,  when  wa 
see  such  doubtful  expenditure  as  is  now  going  on  at  the  west  front,  whilst 
the  interior  requires  every  attention,  I  cannot  refrain  from  alluding  to  it. 
I  would  by  no  means  censure  the  masons  ;  they  are  careful,  well  capable  of 
copying  old  work  and  executing  new  j  they  only  do  what  they  are  ordered. 
In  alluding  to  the  interior,  I  would  point  to  the  decay  of  the  Purbeck  shafts; 
tiie  modem  yellow  and  white  wash  which  conceals  the  colored  patterns  ok 
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"tiie  noltuig  of  tha  nave  and  aiales;  the  dost,  damp,  and  dirt  in  the  ehapeli 
utd  choir.  When  the  weat  front  waa  repaired,  about  1811,  the  decayed 
^lutera  in  tlie  arcades  were  replaced  bj  new  one*  of  Torkahire  aand-stone, 
■s  bung  at  that  time  thought  to  be  more  durable,  but  some  hare  perished, 
and,  during  the  heavy  gales  of  the  last  two  years,  hare  fallen.  I  believe 
ihat,  with  the  exoeptiou  of  replacing  theee  and  fastening  others,  nothing 
was  required.  The  rest  of  the  front  was  in  repair,  presenting  an  nnifbrm 
4uit  almost  equal  to  that  oi  Peterborough,  charming  to  th«  eye  of  the 
artist  and  of  that  increasing  body  of  educated  men  of  all  classes  who  are 
«ble  to  apjveeimte  artistic  beauty  and  to  discriminate  between  good  and  bad 
teste.  But  last  year  the  soath  lank  of  the  front  betow  the  tower  was 
•craped,  so  as  to  present  a  snrfaee  of  new  yellow  stone.  This  year  the 
north  side  has  suffered  the  same  operation  ;  so  that  the  centre  presenta  a 
•dark  square  between  two  stripes  of  yellow.  It  is  contended  by  the  adrocatee 
of  the  scraping  system  that  tiie  surface  will  soon  be  of  one  color  again ;  but 
if  so,  why  serspe  it  at  all  {  or,  being  scraped,  why  not  mix  some  soot  and 
water,  and  by  a  fire-engine  <hi  a  dry  summer  day  Bt«n  it  to  harmonise  with 
the  rest.  As  well  might  a  surgeon  scarify  a  limb  whilst  curing  a  wonnd, 
at  a  BOtdptor,  after  adding  a  new  head  or  leg  to  an  antique,  scrape  the 
trunk  to  make  it  as  white  as  the  new  marble.  In  many  cases  of  restora- 
tion mnch  original  work  is  removed,  which,  if  left,  would  last  for  many 
years,  and  in  its  mouldering  state  retain  nwre  of  life  and  beaoty  than  a 
modem  copy.  The  exterior  of  a  cathedral  should  be  as  tenderly  handled 
as  an  origmal  picture  or  an  antique  statae  ;  every  alteration  or  restoration 
dwnld  be  ohronieled  in  a  record  kept  for  the  purpose.  Beverley  Minster  is 
as  instance  of  judicious  treatment.  Then,  no  stonea  have  been  removed 
except  snch  as  were  wholly  decayed,  the  rest  being  left  intact.  The  state 
of  the  building  reflects  so  slight  credit  npon  those  who  administer  the  fund 
left  for  its  preservation.  The  same  enlightened  system  seems  to  be  pursued 
at  Peterborough,  than  whioli  no  eathe<^,  except  Salisbury  and  Ely,  has  a 
£Der  tone  of  color.  Where  st<ne  is  so  decayed  as  at  Chester,  it  is  difficult 
M  pronounoe  irhat  shoold  be  done,  but  at  Lincoln  Cathedral,  where  the  sur- 
face is,  on  the  vrfaole,  perfect,  there  is  no  plea  for  inflicting  on  it  tbo  fate  of 
Marsyas  ;  it  should  rather  be  left  to  the  more  kindly  treatment  of  the 
clouds,  the  smoke,  and  the  rain.  The  Society  of  British  Architects 
have,  I  believe,  unavailingly  remonstrated  agfunst  the  soarifying  process  : 
bad  I  net  been  justified  by  their  opinion  I  ahould  not  have  ventured  to  have 
spoken  so  strongly,  thongh  I  have  long  regreted  the  practice.  In  conclu- 
Mon,  I  beg  to  say  that  my  object  on  the  present  occasion  is  to  ud  in  pro- 
moting an  inteitigent  and  oarefnl  watch  over  our  cathedrals,  and  such 
preservatioD  and  arrangement  of  their  records  as  is  due  to  thepubUc,  which 
is  awakening  to  a  sense  of  their  valne  as  auxiliaries  to  the  History  of  the 
Uation." 

Professor  W1LLI8  then  delivered  his  Discourse  upon  the  architectural 
History  of  the  cathedral. — The  Professor  commenOMl  by  observing  that 
three  able  eoclesiologists,  Mr.  Owen  Davys,  Mr.  Faley,  snd  Mr.  Poole,  had 
written  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Owen  Davys  had  given  an  excellent  histwy  of 
the  cathedral,  and  an  admirable  account  of  it  as  it  now  stood,  but  he  had 
not  made  original  investigations.  Mr.  Faley's  object  was  different.  He 
had  confined  himself  to  the  architecture  of  the  building,  and  acknowledged 
that  in  pursuing  his  investigations  he  had  adopted  the  same  principle  which 
lie   (Professor   Willis    originally  established  in  reference  to    Canterbury 
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Cathedrml.  He  might  therefore  cUitn  Ur.  Pftley  as  a  pnpil,  and  he  had 
read  his  book  with  much  pleasure.  Hr>  Pools  had  applied  the  aame  piin- 
ci[de  in  his  inreatig&tioiu  aa  Ifr.  Palej,  bat  he  had  arrived  &t  exact); 
oppoute  results. 

In  all  hiTestigatioDB  of  tins  nature.  Professor  Willis  was  of  opinifm  that 
it  is  requisite  to  ascertun  first  whether  there  exist  any  contemporcuy  docu* 
ments  which  may  throw  light  apon  the  history  of  the  fabric,  and  uen  to 
let  the  stones  tell  their  own  tale.  He  then  delirered  a  very  eloqaeut  and 
lucid  statement  of  his  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  architectural  hisbay  of 
the  cathedral,  with  remarks  on  peculiar  details  and  arrangements,  and 
concluded  by  inriting  his  audience  to  meet  him  when  the  afternoon  service 
had  ooncloded  ;  he  would  then  take  occasion  to  explain  on  the  spot  all  the 
interes^g  features  to  which  he  had  allnded  in  his  discourse.  We  regret 
greatly  our  inability  to  place  before  onr  readers  any  abstract  of  the  Pro- 
fessor's elucidation  of  the  interesting  subject,  which  he  treated  on  this 
oocosion  with  his  accostomed  keen  appreciation  of  facts,  and  minnti»  of 
construction,  viewed  in  combination  with  documentary  evidence.  Peter- 
borough will  form  a  very  important  chapter  in  the  Architectural  Histories 
of  the  Cathedrals  of  Great  Britain,  which  we  hope  to  see  achieved  by 
Professor  Willis.  The  completion  of  such  a  work  will  form  a  memorable 
period  in  the  Annals  of  Arconology  in  England. 

The  afternoon  service  being  concluded,  the  Professor  commenced  the 
promised  examination  of  the  fobric.  Under  his  guidance  every  portion  of 
the  cathedral  and  the  remains  of  the  ancient  conventual  buildings,  of  which 
some  highly  beautiful  features  are  preserved  in  the  gardens  of  the  Episcopal 
Palace,  were  examined,  and  he  pointed  out  the  original  arraogementa  and 
nses  to  which  the  various  buildings  bad  been  appropriated,  as  shewn  in  the 
ground-plan  which  Professor  Willis  had  prepared  in  illustration  of  his  dis- 
coniae  on  the  cathedraL  He  invited  special  attention  to  the  remai^ble 
fact  that  it  shews  scarcely  any  change  or  innovations  in  s^le  ;  and,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  constmction  of  the  fabric  extended  over  &  period 
of  seventy- five  years,  this  circnmstance  serves  to  indicate  great  respect  for 
the  original  Norman  design  and  for  the  architectural  project  first  set  forth 
by  those  who  were  engaged  upon  this  grand  work. 

In  the  evening  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Deah  op  Elt  at  &  meeting 
held  in  the  Com  Exchange.  A  subject  of  novel  and  attractive  description 
was  brought  before  the  Institute  by  Johk  Lahbebt,  Esq.,  who  gave  a 
discourse  on  the  Samm  Hymnal,  with  vocal  illnstrations.  The  great 
knowledge  of  the  Music  of  the  middle  ages  to  which  Mr,  Lambert  has 
attained  is  well-known  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  his  kind  exertions  Ua 
the  gratification  of  the  society,  tn  a  mamier  without  precedent  on  any 
former  occasion,  were  warmly  appreciated, 

Satoedat,  Jnly  27. 

An  Excursion  was  arranged  to  Thomey,  Crowland,  and  s<Hne  olher 
points  of  interest.  At  Thomey,  where  the  visitors  were  very  courteously 
received  bv  Mr.  Whiting  and  his  family,  the  nave  of  the  Norman  conven- 
tual church  has  been  preserved.  The  west  front  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
Iforman  architecture,  and  has  a  noble  Perpendicular  window  set  between 
the  original  sqnare  turrets.  It  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century.     The  nave-arohes  and  triforium  are  of  the  eleventh 
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«entmy ;  tbe  clerestoiy  has  been  deatro^ed,  and  the  arches  walled 
np,  the  luelea  being  entirelj  destrojed.  Its  architectural  featorea  were 
described  by  Ur.  Parker.  There  is  some  Qenn&n  stained  glasa,  and 
on  the  north  wall  is  a  tablet  to  Ezehiel  Danois,  a  native  of  Compiegne, 
pastor  of  the  French  congregation  at  Thomey  from  the  time  of  their  firat 
eoming,  in  1652,  until  bis  death  in  1674.  The  iuonmbent,  the  Rot.  3. 
Cantlejr,  exhibited  a  register  of  their  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials. 
Their  engineering  skill  is  commemorated  In  the  fen  country  in  the  name  of 
"  French  Drore.  ' 

At  Crowland  the  remuos  of  the  abbej-church  were  elucidated  bj  Ifr. 
Freeman.who  for  nearly  two  hours  was  occupied  in  directing  the  Tisitors  from 
one  point  of  interest  to  another,  and  disconrsing  on  the  various  parts  of 
the  building.  The  Rer.  Bdward  Uoore,  F.S.  A.,  described  the  means  recently 
taken  to  mmntain  the  central  west  Eront  with  its  remarkable  array  of  statues; 
thia  work  had  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Ur.  0.  0.  Scott,  and 
the  fall  of  the  fabric,  which  appeared  imminent,  has  been  efFeetually 
arrested.  The  well-known  bridge  at  Crowland  attracted  notice ;  it  is  of 
late  Decorated  or  Transition  stjle. 

After  luncheon  at  the  George  Hotel  at  Crowland,  the  part j  proceeded  to 
Peakirk  to  examine  its  small,  veiy  ancient  church,  with  carved  oak  fittinge. 
The  original  church  was  Norman ;  the  west  front  has  been  altered  ;  ttia 
south  aisle  is  Early  English,  and  Uiere  is  an  Early  English  lancet  at  the 
end  of  the  aisle,  and  another  at  the  west  front  of  the  nave.  In  the  chuiob 
may  be  seen  the  stem  of  an  Early  English  lectern,  which  deservee  to  be 
preserved  ;  it  is  of  oak,  set  in  a  socket  of  stone.  About  a  hundred  yards 
lirom  the  east  end  of  the  church  is  a  small  interesting  chapel,  dedicated  to 
the  Saxon  saint  Pega,  now  converted  into  a  dwelhng  house  called  The 
Hermitage.  It  consists  of  a  diminutive  nare  and  chancel,  with  an  east 
vrindow  of  beautiful  design.  It  is  of  the  heat  geometric  date.  The  next 
place  visited  was  Northborough  :  the  church  has  as  a  south  transept  a 
chantiy  of  bold  Decorated  work,  and  of  a  magnificence  overpowering  to 
the  older  part  of  the  edifice  ;  it  was  erected  by  the  last  of  the  family  of 
Delamere.  Thia  fine  church  has  an  unusually  high  spire,  nearly  twice  as 
high  oa  the  tower,  and  remarkable  for  its  bulging  sides.  Under  the  belfry 
lies  a  defaced  efSgy  of  a  man,  apparently^the  companion  to  an  effigj  of  a  female 
in  the  churchyaM;  the  latter  has  the  wimple.  In  the  churchyard  are  several 
Stone  coffin  lids  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Northhorough  House,  once  the 
reudence  of  Lady  Claypole,  a  daughter  of  the  Protector,  is  still  more 
remarkable  for  its  structure  than  its  history.  Mr.  Parker  pronounced  it 
to  be  the  beat  specimen  of  a  medieval  house  in  this  country.  It  is  of  the 
age  of  Edward  II.,  in  plan  resembling  the  letter  H,  the  hall  occupying 
the  centre,  whilst  the  butteriea,  kitchens,  and  servants'  rooms  were  in  ona 
wing,  and  the  chambers  of  the  familj  in  the  other,  One  gable  of  the 
tall  is  boldly  crocketed,  and  terminates  in  a  beautifully-carved  ciroular 
chimney.  Thia  house  was  surrounded  by  a  moat  and  fortified  walla,  of 
which  the  gatehouse  remains,  with  its  original  oakan  gatea. 

At  Qlinton  Church  are  some  effigies,  which  it  has  been  thought  were 
removed  from  receaaea  in  the  chantry  at  Northhorough  ;  but  thia  is  unsup- 
ported by  proof,  neither  do  their  proportions  fit.    An  effigy  of  a  lady  in  a 

1  Domertio  ArcliitectDra  in  EngUnd,      noticed  is  6gur«d  &id.  p.  BO. 
TOU  ii,  p.   262.      Tbe  chimnBy  above 
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wimple  and  long  veil  remMM  expoud  in  Qlinton  diai«hjud.  In  tbs 
tower  Vim  »  mate  effigy  of  nmieunl  chetacter  ;  it  is  in  dril  eoatnme,  with  a 
huDter'a  horo  kt  the  i^fat  tide,  »  thtat  of  arrow*  i>  stuck  onder  n  ttxKp  by' 
which  Uie  horn  is  niBpended,  uid  nndsr  the  left  ana  ia  either  a  staff  or  a 
loBg-bow.  The  last  object  to  which  attention  waa  diieoted  was  Woodovft 
Honse,  on  edifice  of  the  foorteenth  eentvrj.'  The  moat  tan  direetly  ronnd 
the  wijls,  and  in  part  remains,  as  well  as  the  round  tower  at  one  of  the 
angles,  the  scwe  of  the  eruel  death  of  Dr.  Hadson  the  T^ff|^ain  and 
«oniGdential  attendant  of  Charles  I. 

After  the  return  of  the  party  from  an  ezenrsioii  which  preeented  so 
varied  a  field  of  interest,  the  members  of  the  Institnta  with  tlieir  frieads 
were  inTited  to  a  ConTenasione  at  the  Vineyard,  the  reeidesce  of  the  High 
Bailiff  of  Feterborongh,  Henry  P.  Oatea,  Esq.,  atfj^ow^  ^  *'^^  Cathedral 
A  ooUation  was  serred  in  a  marqnee  in  his  gardens  ;  the  cathedral  choir 
OOntrilHited  to  the  gratification  of  tiie  erening,  glees  and  madrigals  bong 
snng ;  a  military  band  waa  also  in  attendance,  and  played  at  intorrals. 
Ifore  fsTorable  weather  was  alone  wanting  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  ray 
friendly  reception  offered  to  the  Institute  by  aeTeral  rceidenta  in  Peter- 
borangh,  who  took  this  occasion  of  shewing  th«r  Icind  feeling  towards  the 
Sooieiy.  The  Musemn  was  agiun  lighted  up,  and  it  attra^ed  nnmerau 
visitors  thronghont  the  evening. 

On  Simday,  Jnly  28,  there  was  fall  choral  serrice  at  the  Cathedral ;  and 
in  the  afternoon  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford  preached  an  ^oqu«it  and  im- 
ptessire  sermon  on  the  importance  of  the  conuderation  of  the  past,  in 
connection  with  man's  hope  (4  the  future.     His  text  was  taken  &om  Psalin 


MosBAT,  July  29. 

The  Historical  Section  again  assembled  ^t  tlie  Cathedral  School,  the 
Dean  of  ELTpreuding, 

The  two  following  memoirs  were  read  by  the  Rev.  EoiimD  Vehablbs, 
in  the  absence  of  their  respective  anthors  : — 

The  Hiatorj  and  Charters  of  Ingulfs  considered;  with  the  intuition  of 
shewing  the  fictitious  character  of  the  whole  of  his  Ghronidea.  By  Hbhxt 
Thohab  Bilet,  Esq.,  M.A. 

On  the  Fonndation  and  early  PastI  of  Peterborongh.  By  the  Ber. 
Waiuu  Stubbb,  Vicar  of  Navestock,  Essex  (Printed  in  this  Tolnme, 
page  193). 

At  the  concluMon  of  the  meeting  an  excursion  was  made  to  Wanningfan, 
and  several  other  places  of  interest  in  the  direction  <^  Oondle.  The  charoh 
at  Wannington,  according  to  the  remarks  offered  on  the  spot  by  llr. 
Preeman,  is  probably  the  finest  specimen  of  the  Early  English  style  in 
Korthamptonshire.  Its  details  are  of  the  richest  character  and  worthy  of 
attentive  study  ;  they  have  been  illustrated  in  the  views  pablished  by  Hr. 
Caraier.  The  chnrch  is  of  the  familiar  Korthamptonshire  pattern ;  the 
western  tower  with  its  massive  broach  is  quite  of  the  asual  type,  differing 
from  inferior  examples  solely  in  richness  of  detail ;  it  is  evident  from  the 
position  of  the  belfry-windows,  tliat  the  nave  never  had  a  high-pitched  nxtf. 
The  triplets  in  the  soath  aisle  are  remarkable  both  for  elaborate  detaQ  and 
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for  tlie!r  podtion,  which  does  not  seem  well  aulted  to  the  form.  But  the 
great  feature  of  Wamungtfm  is  the  interior  of  the  nare  with  its  timber 
nuilt.  This  nave  hat  something  of  a  French  character,  at  lout  it  doee  not 
exhikit  the  purely  Engli^  Lancet  ftjle,  free  from  all  traces  of  Boaianeequ» 
m  the  one  hand,  and  from  all  tendencies  to  Geometrical  on  the  other.  In 
mMBj  of  the  fineflt  French  buildings  windows  with  traoery  fully  or  nearly 
developed  rest  on  pillars  which  are  hy  no  means  clear  of  Romanesqne.  So 
it  is  at  Amiens,  so  it  is  also  at  Warmiogton  ;  the  piers,  with  their  capitals, 
and  the  moldings  of  the  pier-arches,  are  still  half  Romanesque,  while  the 
dereatorj  has  Gecmetrtcal  windows,  early  indeed,  but  still  real  tr&eened 
windows  and  not  mere  groupings  of  lancets.  The  rault  again,  so  rare  in 
English  parish  churoheii,  ejoept  now  and  then  in  the  chanMl,  is  in  iladf  a 
French  fe«tiire,  though  the  beautiful  oorbels  from  which  it  rises  are  of  & 
purely  English  kind.  The  timber  Tanit  is  more  common  in  our  great 
ohorehcB  than  some  may  suppose,  as  in  the  eastern  limbs  of  WinclwBter 
and  St.  Albans,  and  there  can  be  no  objection  to  it  when  the  pillars  will 
not  bear  a  rault  of  stone.  Uany  windows  at  Warmington  church  are 
excellent  studies  of  that  Early  Geometrical  traceiy  in  which  North  North- 
amptonshire abounds. 

At  Eotheringhay  Mr,  Freeman  disoouned  on  the  history  and  arehiteetnrfr 
of  the  Chnrch  and  College.  The  CoU^e  of  Fotheringhay  was  a  Sooiety 
of  secular  Priests  and  Clerks  under  a  Master,  estaUished  by  the  Dukes  of 
Tork,  owners  of  the  neighbouring  castle,  for  tiie  better  performaooe  of 
■errioe  in  their  parish  church,  and  for  other  purposes  for  which  secnlar 
Cc^eges  were  founded.  The  College  was  founaed  towards  the  end  of  the- 
fonrteeuth  or  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  it  reoeived  benefsctioDB 
firom  sereral  snccessire  Dukes,  and  the  date  of  the  foundation  seems  not 
oerbun.  It  appears  most  probable  that,  wbaterer  may  have  been  planned, 
the  College  had  no  legal  existence  till  1412,  when  Edward,  Duke  of  York, 
obtained  a  charter  for  its  endowment.  This  is  however  in  no  way  ineou- 
oisteut  with  the  belief  that  the  choir  had  been  built  by  his  father  Bdmnnd, 
■on  of  Edward  III.,  as  part  of  the  preparation  for  Uie  foundation.  The 
Collie  was  suppressed  with  similar  InBtitntions,  t.  Edward  VI.,  and  its  pro> 
perty  granted  to  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland.  The  Collegiate 
buUdi^B,  inolnding  the  choir  of  the  church,  were  dismantled,  and  have 
gradnaliy  vanished.  In  Queen  Elisabeth's  time  the  ohoir  was  ruinous,  and 
she  caused  the  bodice  of  her  ancestors,  the  Dukea  of  York,  to  be  removed 
into  the  nave,  where  she  placed  tombs  over  them.  The  destruction  of  the 
choir  is  remarkable,  sbowug  that  there  must  have  been  a  division  in  the 
property  of  the  church,  the  nave  belonging  to  the  parishionen,  and  the 
ehoir  to  the  College.  This,  as  had  been  shown  at  Thomey,  Crowlond,  and 
elsewhere,  was  a  very  common  arrangement  when  a  church  was  shared  be- 
tween  a  monastery  and  a  parish,  but  there  are  not  many  examples  in  the 
CMie  of  secular  colleges.  Of  the  ohoir  and  coU^ate  buildings  nothing 
remains  except  their  juncture  with  tbe  present  churah  ;  the  choir  bad  aisles, 
•nd  was  considerably  lower  than  the  nave.  Its  loss  gives  the  church  a 
dispreportioned  appearance.  The  present  church  was  begun  in  1435  by 
lUchard,  Duke  of  Tork  ;  the  architect  beine  William  Horwood.  The  CMi- 
tract  is  preserved,  and  has  been  published  by  the  Oxford  Architectural 
Society.  It  forms  one  of  our  best  sources  for  medieval  architectoral 
technicalities.  The  site  of  the  Castle,  where  the  ill-fated  Queen  of  Soota 
passed  the  lost  days  of  her  sad  captivity,  woe  viewed  with  cooBidenble 
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interest ;  it  is  noir  niu'led,  howerer,  taHj  b;  a  mound,  some  renuina  of  the 
mut,  and  a  single  mass  of  stone.  Uiss  Agnes  Strickland,  vho  accompanied 
the  partj,  obseired  that,  acccffding  to  old  tradition,  the  total  destroctioD  d 
the  oastle,  the  scene  of  his  mother's  suffering,  bad  been  carried  oat  by 
order  of  James  I.j  bnt  that  tale  appears  to  be  unfonnded.  A  Sorre;  of  the' 
bnildings  exists,  taken  in  1625,  the  last  year  of  his  reign  ;  the  materials 
were  graduallj  remoTed,  the  building  having  become  decayed.  The 
remains  were  nsed  in  the  last  century  in  works  connected  with  the  nariga- 
tion  of  the  Neo,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  building  was  nncorered  in  1820, 
in  digging  for  stone.  A  memoir  on  Fotheringhay,  the  collegiate  fotrndation, 
Sto.,  may  be  found  in  Nichols'  Bibliotheca  Topographies,  and  many 
interesting  particulars  are  given  by  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln  in  his 
Historic  Notices  in  reference  to  Fotheringhay,  where  a  view  of  the  castle 
mound  may  be  seen. 

The  fine  fourteenth  century  church  at  Elton  was  nsited,  and  also  the 
manor-house  of  Elton  Hall,  rebuilt  after  the  Restoration,  but  retaining  » 
gatehouse  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV.*  The  church  is  a  beautiful  fabric,  the 
most  ancient  part  being  the  chancel  and  the  pillan  of  the  nave,  wUch  are 
Early  Decorated.  There  are  several  openings  in  the  wall,  one  of  which  is 
anpposed  to  have  been  a  light  for  the  rood  stairs,  one  intended  for  a  aqnint, 
and  another  may  have  been  a  window  firom  the  priest's  house  or  chamber. 
The  party  then  proceeded  to  Tansor.  The  only  remarkable  feature  in 
the  external  appearance  of  the  church  is  the  dispK^ortion  in  the  nave  and 
chancel ;  the  former  being  of  singularly  extended  dimensions,  the  latter 
one  of  the  most  diminutive  in  the  series  of  ancient  churches.  Bnt  an 
examination  of  the  interior,  revealing  the  extraordinary  process  to  which 
this  disproportion  is  owing  is  of  high  interest.*  There  are  namennis 
features  of  great  interest  in  this  fabric,  rendering  it  a  subject  of  unusual 
value  to  the  ecclesiologist ;  it  is  probable  that,  as  at  Raunds  and  Eongs- 
thorpe  in  the  same  county,  a  portion  of  the  chancel  was  taken  into  die 
save,  an  encroachment  which  in  this  case  may  be  referred  to  as  eariy  a 
period  as  the  thirteenth  centniy.  There  are  two  good  door-ways,  one  of 
them  rettuning  much  Norman  character,  but  it  is  probably  contemporaij 
with  the  Early  Enghsh  portiiHu  of  the  church,  amongst  which  the  soutti 
door-way  is  to  be  numbered.  There  are  Bome  remains  of  mural  palntmg ; 
and  in  the  chancel  may  be  noticed  several  stalls  of  good  character,  stated 
to  have  been  brought  from  Fotheringhay  on  the  dias^ntionof  the  Coll^iiate 
establishment  and  dismantling  of  the  choir. 

After  a  hurried  inspection  of  the  once  collegiate  church  of  Cotterstocb, 
with  a  stately  choii-,  a  noble  specimen  of  Decorated  architectnre,  the  ezcnr- 
■lonists  hastened  to  Oundle,  reaching  that  place  so  near  the  time  fixed  for 
the  train  to  Peterborough,  that  little  more  than  a  glance  at  its  objects  <rf 
interest  could  be  obtained.  A  small  number,  however,  lingered  behind, 
and  availed  themselves  of  the  courteous  invitation  of  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  J. 
NuBsey,  who  guided  them  to  the  church  and  other  bmldiogs  in  the  town, 
including  the  ancient  hostelry,  the  Talbot,  said  to  have  been  bnilt  vrith  the 
materials  of  FoUierioghay  Caftle. 

■  See  DometUo  Architcctnrs,  vol.  iil.  the  cluuigies  wUob  oaused  the  diepmpar- 

p.  2G1-  tion  to  which  allniion  is  made  tttoTS, 

*  See  a  detailed  notice  of  tlii«  carious  Qent.  Msg.  ISSl,  Oct,  p.  888. 
uinTab,  and  the  probable  a^lanttion  of 
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Tdesdat,  Jolt  30. 

The  Atmual  Meeting  of  UetDbere  to  receiTe  the  Report  of  the  AaditorB 
T>f  the  previous  year,  with  that  of  the  Central  Committee,  and  to  malte 
eelection  of  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  enauing  year,  was  held  in  the 
Cathedral  School.     The  ohair  was  talcen  by  Lord  Talbot  de  Ualahide. 

The  Keport  of  the  Auditors  for  1860  (printed  at  page  192  in  this 
Tolnme),  and  also  the  Report  of  the  Committee  were  then  read  by  Mr.  C. 
TFncker ;  both  were  unanimously  adopted. 

In  their  Annual  retrospect  of  the  progress  of  Archtoological  science,  Bub- 
Bequent  to  the  last  meetbg  of  the  Institute  at  Gloucester,  the  Central 
Cofflimttee  took  occasion  to  advert  with  satisfaction  to  the  renewed  interest 
with  which  the  members  generally,  and  numerous  friends  or  correspondents 
of  the  Society  at  home  and  on  the  continent,  had  giveo  hearty  co-operation 
in  promoting  the  purposes  for  which  the  Institute  and  other  kindred  Inatita> 
tiona  had  been  formed.  At  no  proTioua  period  had  the  periodical  meetings 
and  exhibitions,  illustratire  of  the  antiquities  of  Oreat  Bntain  and  the  history 
of  ancient  and  MedieeTal  Arts,  been  productiTo  of  so  large  a  measure  of 
friendly  co-operatioD  ;  an  ample  harrest  of  remarkable  facts  had  been 
brought  under  consideration,  to  be  recorded  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society. 
The  communications  had  been  of  more  than  ordinary  value  in  various 
branches  of  archeological  research  ;  the  Committee  desired  to  mention 
specially  the  important  contributions  towards  the  History  of  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture  in  Sngland,  brought  before  the  Institute  by  the  kindness  of 
Professor  Willis,  amidst  his  numerous  pressing  avocations.  His  Disconrse 
on  vestiges  of  ancient  buildings  brought  to  light  at  Lichfield  Cathedral,  had 
been  received  with  great  satisfaction  at  the  monthlj  meeting  in  January- 
last  (printed  in  this  volume,  page  1).  More  recently  the  Professor  commu- 
nicated, widi  his  accustomed  friendly  consideration  towards  the  Society,  the 
results  of  his  careful  investigation  of  the  fatal  catastrophe  at  Chichester  on 
February  21,  utt., — the  fall  of  the  tower  and  spire  of  the  cathedral, 
a  structure  which  had  presented  a  subject  so  skillfully  treated  by  him 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  held  there  in  1853.* 

In  the  review  of  the  proceedings  of  the  previous  session  the  Committee 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  selection  of  subjects  of  antiquity  or  art  for 
special  illustration  at  some  of  the  monthly  London  Meetings,  had  proved^ 
not  less  generally  acceptable  to  the  Society,  than  productive  of  instructive 
results  in  eliciting  valuable  orchieological  information.  The  exhibition  of 
ancient  Bronzes,  arranged  for  the  gratification  of  the  members  In  February, 
called  forth  from  their  accomplished  friend.  Professor  Weatmacott,  an  able 
and  emdite  aketoh  of  the  important  subject  prepared  for  illustration  ;  the 
Committee  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  their  warm  sense  of  the  great 
kindness  evinced  on  this  and  on  subsequent  occasions  by  possessors  of 
treasures  of  ancient  art  liberally  entrusted  for  general  gratification,  in  many 
instances  by  persons  not  members  of  the  Institute.  Of  foarcely  less 
attrocdve  interest  had  been  the  display  of  rich  productions  of  the  loom  and 
the  needle, — tapestries  and  tissues,  brooght  together  at  the  meeting  ia 

'  See  Prof«sior  Willli'  Essaj  on  the      Hayley  Haion,  in  which  the  most  iiii> 
uses  of  Uiia  oataatrophe,  giTsn  with  his      ---■--'    •     ■  ■■     ■      •  -     - 

_emou  on  the  Cathodnl  m  the  volums 

lata]/  publithtd  at  ChlahMter  bj  Ui. 
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April,  througli  the  kindneu  of  od«  of  thdr  eariiest  friendB,  Mr.  Diglij 
V^att,  whose  intimate  fomiliaritjr  with  Medinval  Arts  aeeds  no  commends- 
tion  ;  Uie  ei&mples  exhibited  sapplied  a  text  for  a  diaoonrae  full  of  curiom 
and  agreeable  information.  Scarcelj  less  nttractiTd  ffos  the  chdce  aiiom- 
blofe  of  bindings  of  books,  collected  at  the  May  Meeting.  At  a  anbaeqami 
and  memorable  occaaion,  a  collection  of  examples  of  gljptic  art,  the  moat 

Erecious,  probably,  ever  submitted  to  inspection  on  any  Bimilar  oeoaaioai 
ad  been  exhibited.  Every  member  of  the  Inetitote  who  had  participated 
in  the  gratifioation  then  afforded,  could  not  ^  to  unite  heartily  ia  the 
grateful  sense  of  the  gracious  consideration  of  their  Royal  Patron,  the  Prince 
Consort,  who  had  honwed  the  Society  with  his  presence,  to  examine  the 
glyptic  treasures  then  displayed  ;  through  his  spontaneona  suggestion  and 
interest  in  the  Society's  behalf,  that  collection,  prcTiously  so  rich  by  the 
liberality  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  Duke  of  DoTonshire,  utd  other 
distinguished  possessors  of  ancient  gems,  had  been  nneneotedly  angmented 
by  the  precious  cabinet  of  jewels  in  possession  of  Her  Majosty  at  Windsor 
Castle. 

It  was  with  sa^sfactlon  that  the  Committee  might  adrert  to  certain 
special  points  of  archeoiogical  progress  during  the  prerious  year,  anch  as 
the  valuable  application  of  the  art  of  Photo-zincography  to  the  reproduction 
of  USS.  in  facsimile,  brought  to  perfection  by  the  persevering  intelligence 
of  the  Director  of  the  Ordnance  Sorvey,  Sir  Henry  James.  Amongst  the 
first  fruits  of  a  discovery  promising  precious  aid  to  archieology,  might  be 
mentioned  the  facsimiles  of  several  remarkable  leaves  of  Anglo-Saxon 
writing,  the  subject  of  a  memoir  read  by  Mr.  Earle  at  the  meeting  at  Gloo- 
cester;  they  had  been  discovered  in  the  Chapter  Library  in  that  city.  The 
attention  of  the  lostilute  was  invited  to  the  importance  of  the  Fhoto-iinco- 
graphic  process  by  Hi.  Burtt,  in  a  memoir  read  by  him  at  the  April 
Meeting,  when,  by  the  courtesy  of  Sir  Henry  James,  the  earliest  results 
of  the  invention  were  first  placed  before  the  Society.  The  completion  of 
the  Photo-zbcograpbic  rcprodacllon  of  Domesday  for  Cornwall  has  speedily 
been  followed  up  by  the  preparation  of  the  record  for  other  ooonties,  of 
which  a  considerable  number  are  already  in  progress.' 

Amongst  researches  successfully  prosecuted  on  various  ancient  sites,  the 
cxoaTations  at  Unoconivm  deserved  renewed  mention  ;  the  co-operation  of 
persons  interested  in  the  anti[|uitieB  of  the  earlier  periods  in  Britain  had 
been  urgently  eolicited  to  carry  out  effectually  an  enterprise  advan- 
tageously commenced.  The  importance  of  the  remmns  brought  to  light  at 
Wrozeter  might,  pos^bly,  not  have  fully  attained  to  the  anticipations  of 
some  who  had  promoted  the  undertaking  ;  the  merits  of  the  investigatioa 
were  perhaps  to  be  estimated  not  by  the  value  of  the  relics  disinterred,  ao 
much  as  by  the  insight  which  a  systematic  search  on  the  site  of  tiliat  great 
border  city  might  supply,  as  regards  the  conditioos  of  the  Welsh  Marches  in 
late  Roman  times,  or  the  influence  of  Roman  occupation  in  that  parlicuiat 
district.  Early  in  the  present  year,  a  curious  account  of  Roman  buildings 
disinterred  on  the  estates  of  Lord  Methuen,  in  Dorsetshire,  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Institute  by  Mr.  PooleU  Scropo,  M.P.,  and  researches  hare 
been  reported  in  varioua^other  localities.    An  investigation  of  great  interest 

.   •.5^?"'?°"'  Antiquarian  SociotiBs,  or      mnoicate    with   Kettn,    Letts  &   Oft, 
individuals,  dewroua  to  «BoiirB  boiimiles      8,  Bojsl  Exchoiin 
of  pottiotLs  of  Domo«d«y,  should  com- 
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IB  now  in  progreM  in  Korthumberluid,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  town  at 
CreaTes  Ash,  near  Linhope  in  the  tbIIoj  of  the  Breamish.  This  examination 
of  a  remarkable  example  of  the  Btrongholds  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
remote  conntrj,  at  a  ver^  early  period,  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
BerwickBhire  NatondistB'  Clab,  enoonraged  by  that  liberal  patron  of 
arahiM^ogioal  reaearches,  the  Dnke  of  North tunberland.  Theae  ezcava- 
tions  irvn  commenced  in  June,  and  cannot  fail  to  throw  freih  light  upon 
the  hiatory  of  the  early  population  and  conditlona  of  the  northern  countiea. 
The  previous  year,  during  which  many  aoceasions  had  been  recorded  on 
the  liate  of  the  Society,  had  been  marked  also  by  numerons  losaea,  to  wiiich 
the  Committee  alluded  with  deep  regret.  Amonget  thoae  tried  and  early 
friwida  whose  deoease  they  had  now  to  deplore,  there  waa  none  whoae 
memmy  would  be  held  in  more  honored  eatimalion  than  their  late  Vioe- 
Presidfflit,  Lord  Braybrooke.  His  indefatigable  energy  in  the  pnrauita  of 
arehieology  was  freah  in  the  remembrance  of  the  Institute ;  all  who 
«DJoyed  his  friendship  and  participation  in  kindred  pnrauits  would  deeply 
lament  the  untimely  loss  of  one  whose  genial  and  hearty  aympathy,  and 
intelligent  encouragement  of  archaological  aoience  in  all  its  branches,  had 
endeared  him  to  thoae  who  took  part  in  hia  reaearohes,  or  appreciated  the 
kindly  intereat  and  remarkable  aagacity  with  which  his  inveatigationa  had 
for  some  yeara  been  carried  ont.  Of  other  worthy  namea,  in  the  number 
of  valned  frienda  now  no  more,  that  of  Ur.  Hunter,  one  of  the  Keepera  of 
Public  Records,  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee,  a  sincere 
friend  sjtd  coadjutor  on  many  occasiona,  must  be  held  in  honored  remem* 
brance  ;  the  year  hod  been  marked  also  by  the  removal  of  aereral  other 
«arly  frienda, — the  Dean  of  Exeter  ;  the  Warden  of  Winchester  College, 
Dr.  Barter  ;  the  learned  antiquaiy  of  DcTonshire,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Oliver,  by 
whose  contributions  the  Jonmal  of  the  Institute  had  often  been  enriched  ; 
Vr.  Maaon,  of  Ripon  ;  Ifr.  Bailey,  Curator  of  the  Sonne  Muaenm ;  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave ;  Mr.  Uatthew  Dawes,  for  many  years  an  active  st^ 

Sirter  of  the  Society ;  Lord  Lilford  ;  Mr.  Leigh  Sotfaeby ;  Ur.  C.  SL 
ainwaring ;  Mr.  Carrington,  Recorder  of  Wokingham  ;  with  other  es- 
teemed Aienda,  heretofore  members  of  the  Institute.  There  are,  moro- 
orer,  othras  by  whose  kind  encouragement  or  friendly  participatitm  in  the 
nnnoal  or  periodical  meetings,  the  anccess  of  previous  years  bad  been  in 
DO  slight  measure  promoted,  such  as  the  talented  Baron  de  Bunsen,  whose 
|ffofonnd  knowledge  of  antiquity  and  accomplished  attainments  are  fresh  in 
the  remembrance  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  congress  at  Bristol  ;  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  Eorsdon,  one  of  the  ablest  mining  en^^neers  in  Korthumberland, 
whose  Talnable  memoir,  "  The  Archeology  of  the  Coal  Trade,"  read  at  the 
Neweastie  Meeting  in  1S52,  and  published  in  the  Tranaootions  on  that 
oceostOD,  may  rank  with  the  moat  important  contributions  to  the  lustory  of 
the  great  northern  industry ;  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  also,  who  libenUy 
promoted  the  gratification  of  the  Society  at  their  meeting  in  Sussex  ;  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  and  Lord  Hastings,  whose  treasures  of  antiquity  and 
art  were  freely  sent  to  enrich  the  Museum  at  the  gathering  in  Norwich 
in  1847. 

After  the  election  of  several  new  members,  the  fdlowing  list  of  Members 
of  the  Committee  retiring  In  annual  courae,  and  of  the  Members  of  the 
Society  recommended  to  fill  the  vacancies,  waa  then  proposed  to  the 
Meeting,  and  unanunously  adopted. 
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Membera  reUring  from  the  Committee  :— W.  H.  Blaanir,  Esq. ;  A.  W. 
Franlca,  Esq. ;  Sir  Frederic  Maddeo ;  the  Re7.  Joho  Lane  Oldham ; 
William  Tite,  Bsq.  ;  W.  W.  E.  Wynne.  Esq.  The  following  memben 
being  elected  to  fill  the  racucies  ;  William  Tite,  Esq.,  U.F.,  F.R.S.. 
"V-P-S-A.,  Hce-PreBiienJ  in  the  place  of  Lord  Braybrooke,deceBfled;  Tal- 
bot fiuij,  Esq.,  F.I.B.A. ;  Edmund  Oldfield,  Eiiq.,  H. A.,  F. S,A.  ;  the Rer. 
Gregoij  Rhodes,  M.A.  ;  John  Jope  Rogers,  Eaq.,  U.P. ;  Qeorge  Fonlett 
Scrope,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  William  Frederic  Yernon,  Esq.  Also  sa  auditors  for 
the  year  1861,  Samuel  B.  Hoirlett,  Esq.;  Sjdney  O.  R.  Strong,  Esq. 

The  aelectiou  of  the  place  of  meeting  for  1862  was  then  brought 
forward.  The  clums  of  aeveral  places  were  discusoed,  whence  commnnica- 
lions  had  been  receired  conrejing  assurances  of  welcome  to  the  InsUtute, 
and  more  especially  a  most  kind  invitation  from  the  R«t.  Lord  Arthur 
Herrey,  President  of  the  Suffolk  Institnte  of  Archieology,  renewing  the 
asaurance  on  his  own  part,  and  that  of  the  SafFolk  Archieologists,  that  the 
Institute  would  find  a  cordial  welcome  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and  pro- 
mising to  use  every  exertion  in  his  power  to  promote  the  snccess  of  a 
meetbg  there  and  the  general  gratification  of  the  members. 

After  some  discussion  on  the  choice  of  a  locality  which  might  present, 
more  especially  if  practicable  in  some  cathedral  town,  the  most  farorabla 
ground  of  future  operations,  and  with  very  cordial  acknowledgment  of  the 
encouragement  tendered  in  so  friendly  a  manner  by  the  noble  president  of 
the  kindred  society  in  East  Anglia,  it  was  proposed  by  Hr.  J.  H.  Parker, 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  Lord  Alwjne  Compton,  and  determined  unanlmoualy, 
that  the  meeting  for  the  ensuing  year  should  be  held  at  Worceater.  • 

The  Rev.  THOUAa  Jakes  then  expressed  his  wish  to  invite  tho  attention 
of  members  of  the  Institute  to  the  purposed  restoration  at  St.  Sepolchre'a 
Church,  Northampton,  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Man^uis  of 
Northampton.  Shortly  after  the  decease  of  that  lamented  nobleman, 
vrhose  kindness  and  generous  encouragement  as  their  President  the  mem- 
bera of  tiie  Institnte  would  bear  in  grateful  remembrance,  a  joint  Committee 
hod  been  formed,  consisting  of  members  of  that  Society,  with  others,  of 
the  Northampton  Architectural  Society  ;  their  united  purpose  being  to 
«arry  out,  as  a  suitable  memorial  to  the  Uarquis  of  Northampton,  the 
-restoration  of  the  Round  Church  at  Northampton,  in  which  he  had  takm 
so  great  an  interest.  No  practical  decision  could,  however,  at  that  time 
he  arrived  at.  The  condition  of  that  remarkable  structure  at  the  preset 
time  is  such  that  some  work  of  conservation  is  urgently  required,  and  plmn 
had  been  obtained  from  Hr.  Scott.  It  was  proposed  to  connect  some  pi^ 
tion  of  the  work,  already  commenced,  with  the  memorial  to  their  lamented 
patron,  and  for  this  special  object  to  place  a  font  of  handsome  and  appro- 
priate charact«r  in  the  centre  of  "  the  Round,"  surrounded  by  an  henddic 
pavement.  About  4001.  had  been  collected,  and  a  like  sum  was  requisite 
for  the  proposed  work,  in  which  he  (Ur.  James)  confidently  hoped  that  the 
members  of  the  Institnte  would  be  disposed  to  unite,  as  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  one  by  whose  influence  and  valued  co-operation  the  success  t£ 
the  Society  had  been  msinly  promoted  in  the  earlier  years  of  its  existence. 
Hr.  James  expressed  his  residiness  to  supply  information  at  any  time  to 
persons  who  might  take  interest  in  the  imdertaking  ;  a  general  statement 
of  the  proposed  enlargement  and  restorations  of  St.  Sepulchre's  Chnreh 
had  been  made  in  the  Report  of  the  Northamptonshire  Swnety  for  1860, 
and  published  in  thdr  Prpceedings. 
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Lord  Tai-bot  si  UALAHn>E  expressed  the  warm  interest  with  irhich,  in 
common  mth  manj'  members  of  the  Institute,  he  had  regarded  the  proposal 
of  some  appropriate  tribute  to  that  generous  patron  of  science,  whose 
memoTj  was  endeared  to  them  by  so  many  kindnesses,  by  his  accom- 
plislied  taste  and  intelligence  in  the  pursuit  of  the  objects  of  their  common 
interest,  and  by  the  friendly  onconragement  with  which  he  had  promoted  the 
advancement  of  their  archieological  purpose.  The  Institute  would  bear  m 
grateful  remembrance  the  memory  of  such  a  friend  and  patron  as  the  late 
Lord  Northampton,  more  especially  in  the  place  where  they  were  then 
■ssembled  ;  it  had  been  his  desire,  often  expressed,  to  welcome  the  Society 
in  his  own  county,  and,  had  his  valuable  life  been  spared,  a  meeting  held 
there  under  his  auspices  would  have  been  one  of  unmingled  gratification. 

Lord  Talbot  added  with  regret  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  bidding 
his  friends  farewell,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings.  He  desired 
to  express,  on  his  own  behalf  and  on  that  of  the  Institute,  their  grated 
acknowledgments  of  kindnesses  received,  and  of  the|  frientUy  co-operation 
and  facilities  which  they  had  enjoyed  during  the  agreeable  week  now 
drawing  to  a  dose.  Lord  Talbot  was  desirons  to  make  special  allusion  to 
the  venerable  Bishop,  patron  of  their  meetmg,  whose  hospitality  he  bad 
had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  ;  to  the  friendly  welcome  and  assistance  also 
which  the  Institute  had  received  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  from  local 
authorities,  from  the  local  Committee,  and  from  persons  connected  with 
institntions  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  or  the  promotion  of  pur- 
poses kindred  to  their  own.  The  proceedings  of  the  Sections  had  been 
marked  by  peculiarly  local  character  and  interest ;  if  any  of  the  oontribu- 
tioDS  with  which  they  had  been  favored  might  claim  specific  record  in  the 
vote  of  thanks  which  he  would  now  propose,  they  were  the  admirable 
initiatory  Discourse  on  Northamptoushire  Archnology  by  his  friend,  Mr. 
James — the  key-note  of  their  late  pleasant  meeting  ;  the  Discourse  on  the 
Cathedral  by  Professor  Willis  ;  the  valuable  dissertations  by  Mr.  Freeman, 
Professor  Babington,  Mr.  TroUope,  Mr.  Stubbs,  Mr,  Riley,  Mr.  Lambert, 
and  others  who  had  contributed  memoirs  almost  exclusively  associated  with 
Northamptonshire  history  and  local  antiquities.     Lord  Talbot  had  also  the 

Xeahle  duty  of  recording  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  to  the  friends 
«  hospitality  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  ancient  town  of  Stamford,  and 
io  those  by  whom  like  courtesies  had  been  kindly  shown  at  Peterborough 
and  elsewhere  during  the  week.  Lastly,  their  hearty  acknowledgment 
was  due  to  those  possessors  of  ancient  treasures,  by  whose  liberality  the 
Temporary  Museum  had  been  richly  supplied.  Lord  Talbot  could  not 
refrain  from  adverting  especially  to  the  precious  objects  confided  for  exhi- 
bition by  the  gracious  permission  of  Her  Majesty  ;  to  the  treasures  of  Art 
or  Antiquity  contributed  by  the  Duke  of  Buoclench,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, the  Marquis  of  Ni^hamptoo,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  Hon.  Q. 
Fitswilliam,  the  Earl  Spencer,  the  Marchioness  of  Huntly,  Lord  Alwyne 
Compton,  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Stopford,  and  many  other  contributors  of  objects 
of  espeeial  local  interest.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  were  entitled  to 
cordial  thanks  for  permission  to  place  in  the  Museum  the  Peterboroogh 
CartnUries,  presented  to  them  in  the  last  century  by  the  Earl  of  Exeter, 
and  other  relics  of  unusual  local  interest ;  the  friendly  readiness  shown 
likewise  by  the  authorities  of  the  museums  at  Ely  and  Wisbech,  and 
especially  by  the  Northamptonshire  Architectural  Society,  would  not  ba 
forgotten  by  those  whose  gratification  had  been  sojiindly  conudered. 
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The  noU«  PresideDt  haring  then  taken  kia  Imw,  the  Chair  was  taken 
bj  die  Hod.  I^ord  Nbavbb,  who,  after  a  ahcut  retro^»ect  of  the  ev^ajtMa 
and  inBtructire  proceediogfa  of  the  week,  aigaified  his  warm  concorreaee  in 
all  those  eipresatons  of  grateful  aoknowledgment  wliidi  Lord  Talbot  had 
appropriately  ofiered  on  the  Society's  behalf.  In  the  conreeofthelatepfo- 
ceedinga,  one  omiaBion  had  oocnned  to  him,  te  which  he  (Lord  Hearea) 
might  be  permitted  to  invite  attention.  He  thou^t  that  it  would  eohaneo 
their  intereat  if  on  futore  occaMoni  apecial  notioe  were  taken  of  eminent 
men  In  olden  timea,  either  natirea  of  the  district  naited  hj  the  Institats, 
or  formerly  resident  in  it.  Tbeir  portruta  or  other  memnials,  thetr 
writings,  or  any  objects  whioh  might  tend  to  bring  under  more  ^reot 
consideration  the  Local  Worthies,  and  perioda  with  which  their  histmies 
were  asaociated,  would  form  an  attractire  feature  in  the  Temporary  Unsenm 
at  these  Archieological  gatheriogs. 

The  Rev.  B.  Tenables  then  read  a  memoir  by  Hr.  O.  Pstrie  of 
Kirkwall,  received  that  morning,  relating  remarkable  disooreriee  made  eariy 
in  the  month,  at  a  tumulos  in  Orkney,  known  as  Maes-how,  in  which 
nnmerouB  Runic  inacriptions  had,  within  a  few  days  previons  to  Mr,  Fetrie'a 
interesting  annoanoement,  been  brought  to  light.  A  oarefiilly  measured  ' 
gronnd-plan  and  sections  were  sent  by  Mr.  Petrie  for  inspeetaon.  ffis 
memoir  is  printed  in  this  volume,  page  353. 

Tlio  meeting  was  then  brought  to  a  conclusion. 


The  interesting  character  of  the  Muaeam,  formed,  by  kind  p^nussion  of 
the  Bean  and  the  Committee  of  the  Training  College,  in  the  Practiung 
School,  may  entitle  it  to  a  brief  notice,  however  inadequate  to  record  the 
curious  local  collections  there  brought  together. 

The  vicinity  of  Peterborough  to  Fotheriughay,  and  the  cirouniBtance 
that  the  first  resting-place  of  the  remains  of  Mary  Stnart  waa  in  the 
Cathedral,  prior  to  their  removal  to  Westminster,  suggested  the  desire  to 
display  in  the  Mnseom  an  exlensiTe  series  of  portnuta  and  relica  of  the 
ill-fated  Queen  of  Scots,  more  especially  auch  as  might  exist  in  Northampton- 
dure.  The  collection  of  Stuart  portraits  exhibited  included  several  remark- 
able paintiDgs  never  before  brought  together,  such  aa  the  full-length  porfrut 
of  Mary  from  Hardwick  Hall,  signed  P.  Oudry  pinxit,  1578 ;  this,  the  best 
of  the  numerous  portraits  of  ita  type,  waa  aent  by  the  Duke  of  Devonahire^ 
with  a  valuable  painting  portraying  the  parents  of  Mary,  namely,  James  V. 
King  of  Scots,  and  Marie  de  Guia&  By  the  gracious  permission  of  Hw 
Majeaty  the  portrait  of  Harie  de  Quiae  in  later  life  waa  eutmsted  from 
Hampton  Court,  with  the  curious  tittie  portrait  of  Mary  Stuart  en  deuil 
hlane,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Francis  II.,  and  also  three  predous 
miniaturea  of  that  queen  from  Windsor  Castle,  of  whioh  one  waa  in  die 
poasesaion  of  Charlea  I,  Mr.  Magniac  sent  a  recent  acquisition,  a  chaiming 
Jtojfne  Dauphine,  a  portrait  of  Maiy  as  the  affianced  spouse  of  die  Dauphin- 
Several  miniatures  of  her  were  kindly  eutmsted  frtxn  the  Blenheim  Cd- 
lection  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  also  portraits  were  contributed  by 
Lord  Spencer ;  Mr.  Howard  of  Corby  Castle  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Welleslev' j 
Lord  Carlisle  ;  the  Duke  of  HamUton  ;  Mr.  fiotfield,  M.P.  ;  Hr.  J.  H. 
Mathews  ;  Col.  Meyrick  ;  Mr.  C.  S.  Bale;  Col.  Fraser  ;  Sir  John  TkJ1<^ 
Bart.,  ko.  An  eitenaive  collection  of  engravings,  drawings,  and  photo- 
graphs of  other  portrait  of  Maiy  Stuart  rendered  thia  remarkable  aerioi 
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rerf  eomplete.  The  Hon.  G.  Filsirilliam  permitted  the  intereatiiig  little 
portrut  of  Jamee  I.,  at  the  age  of  ax  years,  to  be  brought  from  Milton ; 
it  is  stated  that  it  iros  presented  by  Mat;  to  his  ancestor,  in  token  of  her 
esteem  of  his  kind  usage  during  her  imprisonment  at  Fotheriughay.  Sir 
John  Stuart  Hippesley,  Bart.,  entrusted  for  exhibition  the  veil  worn  bj 
Mary  at  her  eiecutloD,  and  presented  to  his  father  by  Cardinal  York;  widi 
this  was  pUced  the  gold  rosary  worn  by  ber  on  that  fatal  occasion,  and 
now  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Howard  of  Corby  Castle.  The  Duke  of  Buoclencb 
sent  the  eiquisite  cameo  on  onyx  attribated  to  Vicentino,  and  supposed 
to  represent  Ifary  with  Damley.  His  grace  also  exhibited  portraits 
of  Elfsabeth  by  Hilliard,  and  a  curious  series  of  miniatures  of  the  Pro- 
tector and  of  bis  family  by  S.  Cooper.  The  Earl  of  Westmoreland  contributed 
from  Apethorpe  a  remarkable  cast  in  plaster  of  the  bead  of  Charles  L 
From  toe  collection  of  Mr.  Hopkinson,  of  Stamford,  were  brought  a  very 
interesting  portnut  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  (et.  47,  1531,  attributed  to 
Hieron.  de  Bie ;  a  oontemporary  portrait  (S  the  Regent  Murray,  and  one  of 
Elizabeth,  formerly  in  Dr.  Ducarel'a  collection.  Numerous  other  curious 
portraits  were  sent,  in  great  part  from  collections  in  Kortbamptonsbir^ 
which  we  ore  nnable  here  to  enumerate.  Of  antiquities  of  the  earlier 
periods  the  weapons  and  relics  of  stone  and  bronse  contributed  by  the 
Rer.  Qreville  J.  Chester,  Ur.  TroUope,  the  Rev.  Abner  Brown,  Mr.  Bloxam, 
the  Ber.  J.  Beck,  and  other  collectors,  formed  an  inBtructive  series.  The 
Marchioness  of  Huntley  sent  a  collection  of  Roman  relics  found  at  the 
Castles,  Chesterton,  with  numerous  Saxon  remaiuB,  urns,  Jfc,  fromBotolph- 
bridge,  near  Peterborough.  The  large  assemblage  of  Roman  and  Saxon 
objects  from  various  places  in  Northamptonshire,  preserved  in  Sir  Henry 
Dryden'a  Mnseum,  was  of  unusual  interest.  From  the  Ely  Museum  various 
bronie  weapons  of  rare  forms  and  a  remarkabio  higbly-omamented  urn 
were  received.  Numerous  Roman  relics  found  at  Leicester  were  sent  by 
Mr,  Goddard.  The  Marquis  of  Northampton  permitted  the  extensive 
series  of  specimens  of  antique  glass  to  be  sent  from  Castle  Asbby,  with 
numerous  exquisite  Etruscan  ornaments,  the  celebrated  Howard  Book  also, 
the  illuminated  pedigree  of  the  Compton  family,  the  ivory  horn  of  the 
Clan  Clephane,  and  other  precious  relics.  Among  very  extensive  collections 
of  personal  omam^nta  were  the  Papal  rings,  and  richly- wrought  cbamber- 
Imns'  keys,  two  very  curious  series  formed  by  Ur.  Octavius  Morgan,  U.P. ; 
also  Mr.  Waterton's  precious  J)aetyliotheca.  Mr.  Wells  exhibited  tJie 
ulver  censer  and  ship  for  incense,  found  in  draining  Whittlesea  Mere,  and 
probably  part  of  the  church-plate  of  Ramsey  Abbey.  A  silver  seal  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Simon,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Stopford 
of  Drayton.  Avery  remarkable  display  of  illuminated  MSS.  and  early 
printed  books  was  due  to  the  kindness  of  Ur.  Tite,  U.F.,  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Fuller  Russell.  Several  interesting  unpublished  letters  of  Charles  I.  were 
brought  by  Miss  Saunders.  A  curious  little  series  of  enamels  and  ivory 
carvings  aJso  deserves  mention,  amongst  the  numerous  examples  of  Uedinval 
Arts  here  so  richly  illustrated. 

The  Central  Committee  desire  to  acknowledge  the  following  donations 
received  from  Members  of  the  Institute  in  aid  of  Uie  expenses  of  the  Peter- 
borough meeting  and  of  the  general  purposes  of  the  Institute : — Sir  John 
BoUean,  Bart.,  51. ;  F.  L.  Barnwell,  Esq,,  11.  U. ; '  Beriah  BotfieU,  Esq., 
U,P.,  51. ;  Daniel  Oomey,  Esq.,  51 
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TEN  TEAKS'  DIGGINGS  IN  CELTIC  AND  SAXON  GRAVE-HILLB  IN 
THE  COUNTIES  OF  DEKBT,  STAFFORD,  AND  YORK,  FROII 
184S  TO  18C8.  Bv  Thouas  Buekah,  F.S.A.,  &e.;  1  Vol  8ro.,  pp. 
309.    London,  1S6I:  J.  R.  Smith. 

A  BieoER  who  has  opened  opwuda  of  four  hundred  Burowa  may  well  bo 
conudered  to  have  e^austed  hig  subject,  and  when  wq  remember  the 
extcnuTe  learning  trhich  Mr.  Bateman  brought  to  the  examinatioa  and 
iiloatration  of  his  discoverieB,  we  may  fairly  challenge  the  world  for  the 
production  of  a  work  depicting  so  vindly  the  life  and  usages  of  the  Keltic 
race  as  the  volume  before  us.  "  Ten  Tears'  Diggings"  is  indeed  but  a  portion 
of  the  experiences  here  brought  forward.  For  many  years  previously  to 
the  dates  stated  in  this  volume,  Ur.  Bateman  had  indefatigably  pursued  his 
researches  among  the  oaims  and  cromlechs  of  the  MidUnd  Moors,  and 
eveiy  one  who  has  visited  the  fine  museum  at  Youlgrave  will  remember 
what  a  vast  and  varied  collection  of  British  relics  had  rewarded  the  exer- 
tions of  the  explorer.  Though  a  few  Anglo-Saioa  sepnlturea  wero 
examined,  the  large  majority  of  the  Derbyshire  and  StaffonUhire  graves 
are  those  of  the  Keltic  race,  and,  even  where  the  later  people  were  present, 
they  generally  formed  secondary  interments,  the  original  tenants  of  the 
mounds  being  constantly  found  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  tumuli.  To 
give  an  adequate  excerpt  of  this  book,  and  of  the  previous  volume,  the 
"  Vestiges  of  the  Antiquities  of  Derbyshire,"  would  require  a  much  larger 
space  than  we  have  here  at  command.  We  must  be  content  to  note  a  few 
only  of  the  more  striking  facts,  referring  our  readers  (with  the  most  hearty 
recommendation)  to  the  volumes  themselves. 

The  mystery  of  the  so-called  Druids'  Circles  ia  here  most  satisfactorily 
solved.  In  order  to  retain  the  mound  of  earth  in  its  place,  blocks  of  stone 
wero  set  on  end  around  it,  and  then  covered  in  with  soil,  so  as  to  leave  the 
harrow  in  its  smooth  and  rounded  form.  In  process  of  time  this  bilJock  ot 
soil  was  washed  away  by  the  runs,  disclosing  the  ring  of  stones  and.  in  the 
centre  of  it,  the  bared  cromlech  or  stone  grave.  (See  Diggings,  pp.  22, 
62,  63,  248,  255  ;  Vestiges,  pp.  90,  102.)  Now  came  the  antiqoaiy,  full 
of  erudition  and  prepared  to  account  for  everything.  The  wall  of  blocks 
was  a  Draidical  Circle,  and  the  cromlech  in  the  midst  was  a  Druids'  Altar. 
Not  content  with  this,  the  elucidator  pointed  out  that  the  covering  slab  of 
the  central  structure  (which  had  naturally  been  more  or  less  disturbed 
during  the  lapse  of  a  score  of  centuries  and  upwards)  had  been  purposely 
inclined,  in  order  "  to  throw  off  the  blood  of  the  victim."  Further  it  was 
noted  that  the  ring  of  stones  (which  had  necessarily  fallen  inwards)  wis 
arranged  on  a  radiating  plan.  This  was  typical  of  the  rays  o{  Phcebos, 
plunly  indicadng  the  presence  of  Snn  worship.    A  bronze  celt  had  turned' 
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up  in  tba  locality  :  that  iras  the  Sacred  Axe  for  felling  the  victim.  A  flint 
kiufe  had  also  been  found  :  that  iras  for  cutting  the  throat  of  said  ric^-^ 
if  not  for  gathering  the  Sacred  Mistletoe  from  the  neighbouring  oak ;  for, 
be  it  obserred,  the  old-fashioned  antiquary  generally  committed  felo-de-se 
with  an  "if  not."  As  to  the  miacellaneous  assortment  of  objects  of 
Unknown  use,  they  were  readily  disposed  of  as  "  amulets." 

The  presence  of  the  vast  numbers  of  rats'  bones  commonly  found  in  the 
tumuli  is  very  clearly  explained.  In  his  notice  of  the  opening  of  a  barrow 
near  Buxton,  Mr.  Bateman  writes : — "  The  skeleton  was  laid  upon  some 
flat  limestones,  placed  on  the  natural  ground.  It  was  surrounded  with  a 
multitude  of  rats'  bones,  the  remains  of  animals  which  had  in  former  limes 
feasted  upon  the  body  of  the  defunct  warrior  ;  which  fact  waa  satisfactorily 
proved  by  the  gnawed  appearance  of  the  various  bones,  and  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  several  of  the  smaller  bones  having  been  dragged  under  the 
large  flat  stones  on  which  the  body  lay,  and  which  could  not  by  any  other 
means  have  got  into  that  situation."  (Vestiges,  p.  61.)  And  at  page  95  of 
tho  Diggings,  in  the  account  of  Riogham  Low  near  Jfonyash,  we  read  : — 
"  The  lower  part  of  the  gravel  and  the  interstices  between  the  pavlng-stonos 
abounded  with  rata'  bones  ;  and  on  removing  a  portion  of  the  floor,  we 
found  that  many  human  bones  had  been  drawn  beneath  it  by  these  restlesa 
creatures." 

Among  the  remains  of  animals  which  had  been  interred  with  the  defunct 
chieftain,  those  of  the  horse,  the  oi,  the  dog,  the  stag  and  the  boar  were  con- 
stantly found,  and  occasionally  the  beaks  of  hairks  and  other  birds.  But  more 
curious  than  all  these  finds  is  that  recorded  by  Mr.  Carrington  as  having 
occurred  in  a  barrow  at  Swinscoe.  Here,  among  other  graves  in  the  same 
tumnloa,  was  disclosed  a  distinct  tomb  lined  irith  stone,  containing  the 
remains  of  a  "  young  hog."  Illustration  of  this  singular  interment  will  be 
remembered  in  the  often-cited  verses  from  Beowulf,  and  the  circumstance  of 
the  Boar  being  dedicated  to  the  divinity  Freya.  (See  Diggings,  pp.  33, 
135.)  In  the  record  of  the  Yorkshire  finds,  mention  is  made  of  the  skull 
of  a  wolf  and  that  of  a  goat  (pp.  220,  223). 

Some  little  further  light  is  thrown  on  the  much-discussed  Bronze  Celt, 
In  agrsveonParwich  Moor  it  was  found  that  the  implement  had  been 
fixed  on  its  staff  in  a  vertical  position.  "  About  the  middle  of  the  thigh- 
bone was  placed  the  bronze  celt.  The  cutting  edge  was  turned  towards 
the  upper  part  of  the  person,  and  the  instrument  itself  had  been  inserted 
vertKally  into  a  wooden  handle  by  being  driven  in  for  about  two  inches  at 
the  narrow  end — at  least,  the  grain  of  the  wood  runs  in  the  same  direction 
OS  the  longest  dimension  of  the  celt,  a  fact  not  unworthy  of  the  notice  of 
any  inclmed  to  eiplain  the  precise  manner  of  mounting  these  curious  im- 
plements."    (Diggings,  p.  35.) 

In  a  secondary  interment  at  Steep  Low  occurred  "  an  iron  arrow-head, 
an  article  of  great  rarity  in  tumali.  It  is  devoid  of  socket,  and  must  have 
been  secured  in  a  slit  cut  in  the  arrow  "  (p.  126).  Similar  iron  arrow-heads 
furnished  with  tangs  were  found  in  the  graves  opened  by  Mr.  Hillier  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  examples  of  which  have  been  placed  by  the  writer  of  this 
notice  m  the  Tower  Armory.  These  have  portions  of  the  wooden  shafts 
still  attached  to  them. 

The  finding  of  iron  instruments  with  bronze  objects  appears  at  first  glance 
injurious  to  the  theory  of  metal  sequences,  bnt  on  closer  eiaminatioa  the 
cause  of  such  mixture  will  be  seen  to  be  merely  accidental.     Thus,  in  1848, 
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aha  Tecorering  (roin  »  Eeltie  gnn  a  bniue  dagger,  "  a  litU«  abora  we 
found  an  iron  kuife,  of  the  ahape  and  aiie  nsua^  depouted  vith  Anglo- 
Saxon  intennenU,  whioh  had  moat  likely  been  Oirown  in  nnobeemd  when 
the  grare  was  refilled  in  1821  "  (p.  21).  Had  no  record  been  forthcoming 
of  this  former  exploration,  the  mjatoij  would  hare  remained  onBolred. 

for  the  onconragemeat  of  barrow-diggen,  who  are  apt  to  be  diaoiajed  aa 
finding  evideDcea  of  former  reoearchea,  we  majr  note  that  the  easea  where 
the  earlier  examiners  have  OTerlooked  the  primary  interment  on  meeting 
wjtii  a  Buperpoaed  burial  are  very  numeroua  ;  and  it  ia  needleaa  to  add  that 
the  first  aepiUture  is  commonly  far  more  interesting  than  the  later  ones.  It 
may  be  further  observed  that  there  is  a  certtun  degree  of  perrersenesa 
among  aome  of  theae  Keltic  aleepera,  who  refuse  to  be  found  after  a  scien- 
tific exploration  of  a  good  three-fonrtbs  of  the  mound,  and  only  reveal 
themselves  at  last  to  some  village  atone-seeker  in  the  moat  out-of-the-way 
corner  of  the  premises. 

Theae  gatherers  of  atone  for  the  purposes  of  buildiug,  together  with  the 
tearchers  for  bmied  treasure,  are  among  the  worst  enemies  of  Uie  archaeo- 
logist. They  are  as  bad  as  the  rats.  Another  source  of  the  destruction  of 
the  graves  and  their  relics  is  the  practice  of  oonverUng  the  ancient  monnd 
into  a  lime-kiln.  This  is.  eSeeted  by  digging  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the 
Low  and  then  runnmg  a  flue  horizontally  at  its  foot.  Sad  (o  say,  the  very 
stone-cist  of  the  Ancient-Briton  lias  often  been  appropriated  to  form  this 
flue-channel.     (See  Diggings,  pp.  49, 153,  15i,  157.) 

In  some  cases,  the  mound- build  era  have  taken  advantage  of  a  natural 
protuberance  of  the  rock.  Thus,  a  hillock  of  imposing  proportlona  ia  found 
on  examination  to  consist  only  of  a  very  thin  atretum  of  soil,  and  the  inter- 
meet  consequently  liea  very  near  the  surface. 

Sometimes,  again,  a  natural  fissure  in  the  rock  b  utilised  for  burial 
purposes.  Each  end  of  the  fissure  is  filled  up  with  loose  stones,  the  body 
is  deposited  in  the  natural  cist,  and  the  barrow  raised  over  it  to  the  deured 
altitude  (p.  142). 

In  some  cases  the  body  is  found  to  have  been  laid  on  a  bed  of  fern  leaves, 
a  second  layer  of  leaves  being  strewn  over  the  body,  and  the  soil  then 
heaped  over  all  (p.  35). 

The  contracted  position  of  the  body  seems  universal  among  the  primeval 
entombments  [p.  27).  And  it  ia  curious  to  find  in  these  early  burials  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  skeletons  of  young  children. 

Oliver  Cromwell  has  had  many  iniquities  thrust  upon  him,  but  we  believe 
the  first  mstance  of  his  being  made  responsible  for  the  contents  of  a  Keltic 
barrow  is  that  here  recorded.  The  tumulus  near  Pike  Sail  [a  spot  well 
remembered  by  the  readers  of  the  Complete  Angler)  was  held  by  the 
adjacent  villagers  to  be  "  the  burial-place  of  those  who  had  fallen  ia  Oliver 
Cromwell's  wars,"  while  a  bronze  relic  found  among  the  remains  tras 
explained  to  be  "a  brass  plate  from  the  hat  of  one  of  the  soldiers" 
(p.  183). 

On  the  progreasive  change  in  the  manuractore  of  arms  and  modes  of 
sepulture,  we  read,  under  the  notice  of  Throwley  Barrow,  page  155 : — 
"  The  few  atone  axes  found  during  our  reaearches  have  uniformly  been 
associated  with  the  brazen  daggers,  and  were  replaced  at  a  slightly  later 
period  by  the  plain  axe-shaped  celt,  but  in  no  other  instance  have  they 
accompanied  an  interment  by  cremation.  Indeed,  the  instances  in  which 
the  brass  dagger  has  been  found  with  burnt  bones  bear  so  small  a  propor- 
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Uon  to  those  ia  which  It  ftccompAnies  the  skeleton,  that  we  me;  conclude: 
there  was  a  marked  though  gradual  change  in  the  mode  of  bunal  intro- 
duced about  the  time  when  the  knowledge  of  metallurgy  was  acquired.' 
There  is,  however,  evidence  that  the  ancient  rite  of  bnrial' was  resumed  at 
a  later  period,  dating  but  little,  if  at  all,  proTious  to  the  occupation  of  the 
countrj  by  the  Romans"  (p.  155). 

Speaking  of  the  mode  of  depositing  the  incinerated  remains  of  the 
Ancient  Britons,  Hr.  Bateman  remarks  :  "  From  some  of  the  urus  (found 
by  Ur.  Ruddock,  near  Whitbj)  having  come  into  my  possession  .in  the 
state  in  which  they  were  exhumed,  I  am  enabled  to  say  that  thej  were 
embedded  in  charcoal,  in  on  uprisht  position,  at  an  iDConsiderable  depth 
below  the  surface  i  and  that,  after  the  bones  were  put  in  the  um,  an  incense- 
cup  was  placed  upon  the  deposit,  and  that  then  the  pieces  of  the  flint 
wespoDS,  fractured  by  the  heat  of  the  funeral  pyre,  were  thrown  in,  sand 
being  Isstly  heaped  over  them"  (p.  239,  and  compare  the  woodcut  at 
page  244 :  the  latter  urn  from  Matlock).  We  may  bore  take  occasion  to 
remark  that  the  numerous  woodcuts  accompanying  tbe  letterpress  form 
one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  volume. 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Llewellyn  Jewitt,  we  are  enabled  to  present  to 
our  readers  a  few  of  the  engravings  which  illustrate  Mr.  Bateman's  last 
work.  The  elliptical  barrow  here  represented  in  plan,  is  that  at  Swinscoe, 
Staffordshire,  of  which  mention  has  been  already  mode  ;  it  was  explored. 
Id  1849  (Diggings,  p.  137).  Nob.  1,  2,  3,  6,  and  10  are  the  skeletons  of 
adults,  accoDopanied  in  some  cases  with  articles  of  flint  and  bronze.  Nob. 
5  and  12  consist  of  bones ;  8  and  13  are  the  skeletons  of  children  ;  9  in- 
clades  an  adult  and  a  very  young  child  ;  No.  4  contwned  the  skeleton  of  a 
yoneg  hog,  with  which  was  found  the  tine  of  a  stag's  horn.  (See  plan  o£ 
tins  tumulus  on  the  next  page.) 

In  the  appendix  to  the  volume  under  consideration,  some  valuable  obser^ 
vatioDS  on  Keltic  pottery  will  be  found  (p.  279) :  the  following  general 
dsssificaUon  is  proposed,  as  the  result  of  ^le  author's  long  experience  iu. 
banvw-digging.  He  states  that  vessels  exhumed  from  Keltic  tumuli  may 
be  arranged  in  four  classes  : — 1.  Cinerary  or  sepulchral  urns,  such  as  have 
either  contained,  or  been  inverted  over,  calcined  human  bones.  2,  Incense- 
cups,  BO  called,  although  their  real  purpose  is  doubtful ;  they  are  diminu- 
tive vessels,  only  found  with  calcined  bones,  and  frequently  enclosed  in  urns 
of  the  first  class.  3.  Small  vases,  probably  intended  to  contain  food,  and 
OBually  found  with  unburut  bodies,  but  not  unfrequently  with  burnt  bones, 
although  never  containing  them.  4.  Drinking  cups,  tall  and  highly  oma- 
nented  vessels,  so  named  by  Sir  R.  C.  Eoare,  no  doubt  in  true  accordance, 
with  their  use.  Of  these  four  divisions  numerous  cbaracteristio  examples 
are  figured  in  both  of  Mr.  Bateman's  works;  specimens  from  various 
loc^ties  have  also  been  given  in  this  Journal.  The  urns  of  the  first  class, 
it  may  be  observed,  are  mostly  of  large  dimensions,  of  coarse  paste  mixed 
with  grave),  &c. ;  the  ornament  is  impressed,  usually  cherrony,  or  assum- 
ing a  reUcidated  appearance.  They  occasionally  contain  weapons  of  flint, 
and,  in  rare  instances,  relics  of  bronzoi  These  urns  present  considerable 
variety  in  fashion  and  dimensions.  Several  remarkable  examples  of  this 
more  ancient  class,  found  in  Lincolnshire,  are  figured  in  Mr.  Trollope's 
memoir  on  barrows  at  Broughton  (Archraological  Journal,  vol.  viii.  pp.  343, 

1  This  refers  to  butiil  by  cremation. 
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344).  Th«  BO-c«lled  inceDM-oapa  nrj  in  h«if ht  from  1  i  indi  to  abmtt 
3  iDchei ;  there  is  reaaon  to  BuppoM  dikt  they  do  not  Moompanj  th« 
eHtieat  intermenta ;  the  oraament  is  tuuallj  inmed,  but  Boeh  cnpa  an 
occuiwallf  ^nito  plain-  TheM  little  veuels  harei  is  Bwiy  cases,  two 
perfantiona  at  the  aide,  and,  although  rarelT',  two  at  opposite  rides,  as  if 
for  Biupenaioti.  They  are  much  more  plentiM,  aa  Ur,  Batemaa  iafonus  u, 
ia  YoKshiro  than  la  other  eouutiea  ;  several  excdieat  examples  were 
foond,  however,  bj  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  and  are  figured  in  his  Ancient  Wilts, 
vol.  i.  pp.  103,  114,  119,  Jic.  One  found  in  a  "  bell  barrow,"  at  Beedon, 
Berks,  is  figured  in  this  Joamal,  t<J.  vii.,  p.  66,  with  another  dinovered  in 
Worcestershire,  on  the  heighta  near  Great  Halvem  ;  a  rmtarkaUe  apeci- 
men,  found  in  a  large  um  in  Dorset,  is  abo  given  in  vtd.  xiL  p.  193.  A 
variety,  elaborately  bshioned  with  t^n  work,  and  diunterred  at  BnUord, 
V^tB,  appears  to  he  nmque,  and  may  ho  cited  as  a  relic  possibly  of  the 
ancient  skill  in  producing  the  _fictiUa  tenned  beucavda,  wh^  were 
amongst  eiports  from  BriUun  to  Rome.  The  third  divinon,  proposed  by 
Ur.  Bateman,  comprises  vesseb  f<K'  food,  and  includes  vases  of  vacieas 
fashion  and  ornament,  measuring  from  4^  to  5^  inches  in  height  Exam|Jea 
-occur,  espeoiaily  in  the  northom  counties,  highly  finished  and  carefnUy 
ornamented  with  impressed  corded  lines  or  punctures,  and  oecarionally  a 
peonliar  feature  deserves  notice, — a  groove  round  the  upper  part  in  wtami 
are  four  projections  at  intervals,  someUmes  pierced  in  the  direction  of  tl>e 
groove  as  if  for  a  small  cord.  In  a  single  specimen  notieed  by  Ur.  B«t» 
man,  these  projections  form  small  handles  or  ears,  and  he  describes  anoUier, 
found  iu  Yorkshire,  impressed  with  a  very  tinnsual  ornament  in  form  of  a 
cross  (Diggings,  p.  285).  It  is  scaroely  needful  to  remind  our  readers  how 
interesting  a  comparison  may  be  made  bet^iMn  some  of  these  vessels  wid 
those  of  the  "  Stone  Period"  found  in  Denmark,  amongst  which  specimois 
ocour  with  ears  or  lateral  perforations,  such  as  have  been  described,  and 
probably  for  suspension.  See  Worsaae,  Afbildninger,  &c„  and  the  PrimeTal 
Antiqu.  of  Denmark,  transl.  by  Thorns,  p.  21,  iio. 

The  fourth  class,  designated  drinking  cups,  includes  specimens  of  most 
akilful  workmanship  j  they  occur  plentifully  in  Wilts,  in  Derbyshire,  and 
the  northern  counties,  although  comparatively  rare  in  Yorkshire  ;  in  all 
cases  noticed  by  our  author  they  &cc<»npanied  skeletons,  with  flint  weapons 
-of  superior  description  and  they  were  placed  behind  the  shoulders.  There 
is  evidence  that  they  belong  to  a  period  when  metal  was  almost  unknown, 
but  in  one  or  two  instances  a  diminutive  hronie  awl  has  been  noticed  with 
vessels  of  this  class.  We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Llewellyn 
Jewitt  for  the  accompanying  illustrations  (see  next  page),  presenting  examples 
characteristic  of  these  richly  ornamented  vessels. 

One,  here  figured,  was  found  in  a  harrow  on  AIsop  Moor,  called  Green 
Low,  accompanying  a  skeleton  deposited  in  a  cavity  in  the  rock,  serving  as 
a  cist.  The  cup  lay  behind  the  shoulders  ;  amongst  other  relics  were,  a 
spherical  piece  of  pyrites,  n  fine  fiint  dagger,  barbed  arrow-heads,  pins  of 
hone,  with  instruments  made  from  the  ribs  of  some  animal  and  rosembling 
meeh-mles  for  netting.  The  remains  of  a  child  lay  near  the  hips  of  the 
skeleton,  which  was  that  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life  (Vestiges,  p.  59  ; 
Diggings,  p.  286).  The  second  vessel,  of  which  Mr.  Jewitt's  woodcut 
anppUea  a  faithful  representation,  was  found  in  a  cairn  or  stony  tumulus, 
near  Pickering,  Yorkshire,  and  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Bateman  as  unique, 
having  a  handle  like  that  of  a  modem  drinking-mng  (see  woodcuts).    It 
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lajr  near  the  skull ;  it  measDreB  5i  iDchea  to  height ;  the  oniBmeatatioii  is 
pecnliu,  consisting  oi  angul&rly  pointed  c&rtouchee  filled  with  a  reticulated 

[lattem.  The  skeleton  in  this  interment  )aj  in  a  contracted  posture  on  its 
eft  side ;  several  calcined  inBtniments  of  flint  were  found  near  it ;  over 
the  deposit  was  a  layer  of  lime,  charcoal,  and  burnt  bones  (Diggings,  p. 
209).  Of  this  rare  type  of  cup  no  other  example  had  fallen  under  the  oluar- 
Tation  of  our  author ;  another  specimen,  howerer,  foond  near  Elj,  and 


puuud  oil  AlBup  Moor.  Found  D«ar  Plckcrlug. 

formed  in  like  fashion  nith  a  handle,  iras  lately  exhibited  in  the  temporary 
Uuseum  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  in  Peterborough.  The  unusual 
ornamentation  of  the  vessel  abore  figured  resembles  that  of  a  specunen 
found  near  Homcnstle,  and  figured  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xiii.  p.  86,  from  a 
drawing  supplied  bj  the  kindaess  of  Mr.  Trollope.  The  cartouches  in  that 
instance  are  arranged,  honever,  horisontallj,  forming  a  reticulated  design 
of  Tery  singular  character.  The  elaborately  ecored  and  impressed  cups,  of 
nhich  that  from  Qreen  Low,  above  figured,  is  an  excellent  example,  have 
repeatedly  been  found  in  Northumberland  and  in  the  South  of  Scotland  ;  a 
good  specimeu,  deposited  with  a  skeleton  in  a  cist  at  Arable,  near  the 
month  of  the  rirer  Coquet,  has  been  given  in  the  Archeological  Journal, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  281. 

The  classification  of  the  pottery  of  the  earlier  periods  is  a  subject  of 
such  easential  interest  and  importance  to  the  archteologiat,  and  one  upon 
vfhich  Mr.  Bateman's  researches  and  obaervations  have  thrown  so  much 
light,  that  we  have  thought  it  desirable  to  advert  somewhat  fully  to  this 
valuable  and  instructive  portion  of  the  work  under  consideration.  The  uroa 
and  other  fictile  relics  of  the  obscure  pre-historic  ages  are  inestimable 
evidence,  not  only  as  regards  sepulchral  usages,  but  as  exemplifying  in  Hune 
degree  the  arts  or  conditions  of  races  in  the  earlier  periods. 
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In  a  moral  point  of  view,  thii  Tolume  maj  be  looked  upon  as  a  continned 
sennon  :  manj  a  Btern  lesson  is  here  read  to  ub  on  the  oncertabty  of  lifo 
and  worldly  faopeB  ;  but  perhaps  none  bo  striking  as  Ih&t  contained  in  the 
few  leaves  of  introduction.  On  the  sixth  page  of  this  prefaeo,  Ur.  Bate- 
man  writes :  "  Wlien  completing  the  text  of  this  book,  I  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Ruddock,  of  Pickering,  Yorkshire,  to 
whose  labours  I  am  indebted  for  the  Yorkshire  portion  of  the  rotame." 
The  next  page  terminates  with  Mr.  Sateman's  signature  ;  and  the  date  is 
1861,  Long  beforo  this  year  had  elapsed,  the  author  himself  was 
numbered  among  the  dead. 

He  has  left  behind  him  many  monuments  of  bts  learning  and  industry, 
but  nothing  so  enduring  as  the  good  name  by  which  he  will  be  long  remem- 
bered by  a  wide  circle  of  attached  friends. 

J.  HEWITT. 


^rdmeoIOiSical  KnteUigmce. 

Ah  appeal  bas  been  tendered  by  Sylt Antra  Ubban,  inTiting  the  attention 
of  antiquaries  to  an  effort  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  at  present  too  limited  to  he  remnneratiTe.  It  is  believed  that 
many  persons,  especially  amongst  our  archaeological  fellow-labourers 
throughout  the  country,  would  see  with  regret  the  disc  on  tin  nance  of  so 
valuable  an  auxiliary  to  antiquarian  and  historical  literature,  after  an 
existence  of  more  than  130  years.  The  regularity  with  which  reports  of 
proceedings  of  the  Institute  and  of  kindred  Societies  in  all  parts  of  the 
realm  have  recently  been  given,  has  proved  highly  acceptable  to  the 
scattered  members,  conveying  early  intelligence  of  discoveries  or  investiga- 
tions, which  they  would  not  otherwise  receive  until  the  comparatively  tardy 
issue  of  Periodical  Transactions.  The  cause  of  Stltakus  Urban  may  be 
cordially  commended  to  all  who  take  part  in  the  promotion  of  Archaeology 
and  the  conservation  of  National  Monuments.  It  Is  hoped  that  through 
increased  support  the  jeopardy  may  be  averted  which  now  threatens  with 
extinction  a  publication,  the  earliest  through  which  taste  for  those  special 
subjects  was  aroused  in  England. 
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ActoD,  Mr*.  Stackhouw,  goma  exhibited 
bj,  303. 

Africa,  leaf-shaped  iron  Bword  used  tliere, 
168. 

Aiiy,  Dr.  (Aatroaomor  Bojal),  his  re- 
marks on  Ctenr's  maroh  over  ths  Ce- 
veDnos,  368. 

Aix-U-Chapelle,  precioua  objecta  in  tbe 
cathedral  thsre,  218—225. 

Albemarle,  WiUiam,  Earl  of,  grant  of 
land  in  Cumberland  b;,  65;  hia 
■c&ls,  53,  58. 

Alexander  the  Qreat,  auppoaed  traces  of 
Qreek  Art  through  lua  campaign  in 
India,  377. 

AmnletB,  boan'  tiuka  uaed  as,  14S,  1 JT. 

Angleaeu,  atone  mould  for  broniewiairanB 
found  in,  133;  rscoTeryof tbeSker- 
riea.  or  lala  of  Seala,  by  the  Bishop 
□f  Bangor,  258. 

Akolo-Saion  Fbriod  : — weaponi,  Ac, 
found  near  Lancheater,  67;  inter- 
meat  with  a  bronze  baain,  bone  dice, 
Ac.,  at  Kejthorpe,  73;  iron  arrow- 
head found  in  the  lela  of  Wight, 
88;  MS.  teavea  found  in  the  Ca- 
thedral library  at  Gloucester,  S2; 
bronie  omamenta  found  at  Fairford, 
1€S;  broochea  in  the  Museum  at 
Bmisela  umilar  to  thoaa  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  type,  217 ;  propoaed  pubhca- 
tioD  of  omamenta,  &,c.,  from  illumi- 
nated MSa,  by  Professor  Weatwood, 
808. 

Antiquaries,  Society  o^  Registers  of 
Peterborough  in  their  library,  20S ; 
bronze  hand-bell  in  their  Museum 
exhibited,  277. 

Arabesque  vork  (rabtueo),  mentioned  i. 
Henry  VIIL,  137. 

ABCHiTECiunB :— memoir  on  remuDB  of 
buildings  found  at  Lichfield  Cathe- 
dral, by  Profoaaor  Willis,  1—24; 
architeotural  history  of  Lichfield 
Cathedral,  IT;  rude  dwellings  of  dry 
masonry  in  Cornwall,  SB;  oxainpls 
VOL.   IVIU. 


of  Domestic  arohitecture  at  Coleme, 
Wilts,  87, 125  i  proposed  demolition 
of  the  Abbey  Oate,  Reading,  ib. ; 
churches  of  circular  form  in  Edg- 
Isnd  noticed,  67 ;  memoir  on  circu- 
lar churehea  by  Mr.  PsUt,  101  —116 ; 
propoaed  publication  on  architec- 
tural examples  in  Worceetenhire, 
192;  notice  of  the  cathedral  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  21B;  circular  church  at 
Orphir,  Orkney,  227;  roeoioir  on 
churehea  in  Cornwall  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Godwin,  231—252;  325-3*1;  no- 
tice by  Professor  Willii  of  the  fall 
of  the  spire  at  Chichester,  239 ;  no- 
tices of  churches,  &c.  in  Northamp- 
tonshire,  383,  el  uq. 

Asms  and  Axuouit :— Anglo-Saxon  wea- 
pons found  near  Lancheater,  37 ; 
armour  from  the  Arsenal  at  CoD- 
stantinopla  exhibited,  7S,  201 ;  mili- 
tary costume  illustrated  by  a  aepul- 
chnil  brass  at  Bowers  Oifford,  98; 
armour,  shields,  Ac  from  the  Middle 
Temple  Ball  exhibited,lE4;  fashion 
of,  illustrated  b;  a  brasa  ewer  in 
form  of  a  knight,  150;  dagger  used 
by  Prince  Charles,  formerly  at  Btig, 
289. 

Arrow-head,  of  flint,  7S;  Anglo-Saxon, 
found  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  83 ; 
bronie,  found  in  Babylonia,  ftc,  133; 
bronze,  found  in  Ireland,  167. 

Auditors,  their  Annual  Report,  192. 

Axes,  found  near  Lancheater  ,37  ;  re- 
marks on  early  forms  of,  39. 

Badges  used  by  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
52. 

Bailey,  Mr.,  work  on  antiquities  in  the 
Crimea  exhibited  by,  82. 

Baker,  Mra.  T.  L.  Barwiok,  agate  pre- 
sented to  Queen  Elizabeth  exhibited 
by,  304 ;  carved  ivory  comb,  374, 

Bold,  Mr.,  antique  bronzes  exhibited  by, 
00;  intasU  and  gems,  304. 
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BoRowB,  aepulchral,  ia  WeBtmorltmd, 
36;  uiConiw>U,<Si  in  DerbjBhire, 

opened  bj  Mr.  Gre«TOB,  69 ;  ftt  Pen- 
how,  MaQLaouthBhire,  opcaod  bj 
JSi.  Horgau,  71 ;  on  the  Wiltshire 
Downs,  ib. ;  copper  ingota  and  sn 
um  found  in  a  barrow  Deu  Roys- 
ton,  83;  De«r  tbe  Wrekin,  Silop, 
1S3. 

Boun  of  bissa  endously  engnrei],  found 
at  Haw  I^sage  on  the  Severn,  72. 

BaCeman,  Mr.,  his  Ten  Yeui  Digging!  in 
Derbyshire,  &c.,  notioed,  406. 

Book,  Rev.  J.,  fetter 'locks,  keys,  Nurem- 
berg tankard,  ftc,  aihibiledby,  78; 
gold  ring  found  at  Sulliogton,  Boaaei, 
S4;  miniature  of  Anne  Hyde,  QneeQ 
of  James  II.,  ib, ;  Asayrian  gem,  305. 

Becket,  TLomas  6,  mitre  used  by  him 
exhibited,  182 ;  apparel  of  his  amice. 


KoyHton  eihil>il«d  by, 

Belts,  hand,  vaiioua  Bpecimeos  notieed, 
81,  277 ;  one  of  sUTer,  formerly  bo- 
longing  to  the  nuns  of  SyoD,  27S. 

BiBKSHiRi;  —  iron  apean  found  at 
Cookham,  76 ;  punted  glass  at  N, 
Horeton,  152;  barbed  bronace  spear 
found  at  Spsen,  161. 

Bemen,  Lady,  Anglo-Suon  relioa  found 
at  Keytborp*  Ball  exhibited  by,  76. 

Besborough  genu,  notices  of  by  the  Rev. 
C.  W.  King,  SI  3;  catalogne  of  by 
Natter,  SH. 

Blaokmore,  Mr.,  leaf-shaped  African 
Bword  eibibitod  by,  168. 

Blight,  Mr.,  memoir  on  it  firitish  vlllags 
in  Cornwall  by,  30 ;  bis  proposed 
publication  on  the  Land's  End,  100. 

Bloro,  Mr.,  Chineso  enameled  Taaes  ex- 
hibited by,  90;  cinque-cento  bran- 
Ees,  ib. ;  fignre  of  St.  George,  ib. ; 
oameo  found  in  Hottinghamehire, 
ZU. 

Blount,  Sir  K,  Bart,  Teatmcnts  exhibited 
by,  187. 

Biackstone,  Mr.,  Sint  Oaken,  arrow  heads, 
&c.,  exhibited  by,  76  ;  brass  hand- 
beU,  91 ;  numerous  antiquities  of 
bronzy  161 ;  singular  stirrups,  166. 

Boar^  tusks,  used  as  an  amulet,  found  in 
WilU)  116;  other  examptos  noticed, 
147. 

Bohn,  Ur.  J.  H.,  book-bindings  exhi- 
bited by,  236. 

Boilean,  Sir  John,  Bart,,  his  notice  of 
mural  paintings  at  Eastou,  Norfolk, 
260. 

Book-bindings,  Special  Exhibition  of,  277, 
280. 

Boone,  Mr.,  book-bindincs  oxhibited  bv 
286.  ' 

Bowl  or  basin  of  bras^,  found  in   the 


Severn,  at  Haw  Passage,  72  ;  found 
with  Anglo-Saxon  interments,  77. 
Bbi£8ES,  Sbpulcbsal  :— palimpsest  at 
Constontine,  Comwail,  80;  ramatki 
on  Flemish  style  of  engraving,  81 ; 
paUmpsast  st  Topcliffe,  YoAahire, 
82  ;  (^  a  knight  at  Bowers  Qiffonl, 
Essex,  eS  ;  of  Arohbialiop  Dens, 
formerly  in  Csuterbnry  Cathedial, 


148. 

Bridle-bit,  bronze,  foond  In  Unoolnshirti, 
IG9 ;  in  Ireland,  169. 

Bristol,  misereres  in  the  cathedral  no- 
ticed, 273 ;  documents  relating  to 
property  in  that  city,  375. 

Bbitub  Period  :— ATenue  and  cdrdea  of 
atones  near  Shap,  25;  village  and 
subterraneous  gslleriefi  in  CornwalL 
39. 

Brodie,  Sir  Benjamin,  Bart,  portrait  of 
Fox  exhibited  by,  378. 

Bbokzb,  antiquities  of :— weapon  found 
in  Westmorland,  37 ;  weapon  found 
in  a  bsrrow  in  Derbyshire,  70  ;  in  a 
barrow  in  Monmouthshire,  71 ;  in 
Wiltshire,  ib. ;  Special  Eihibitton  of 
antique  bronzes,  8j;  discourse  on. 
by  Professor  WeatmacottiiA.;  traces 
of  manufacture  of,  in  Britain,  87 ; 
general  notice  of,  by  Mr.  Albert  Way, 
147 ;  trumpet  found  in  Lincoloshire, 
ISO;  moulds  for  casting  weapons, 
Ifil,  166;  celts,  weapons,  spean, 
Bwotda,  Ac,  exhibited,  166 — 167; 
shields  found  in  HorthumberlaDd, 
1G7 ;  sword  found  at  Balh, 
160. 

Brooch,  with  a  taliamanic  inscription  in 
Ur.  Waterton's  collection,  64 ;  Irish, 
of  broDEo,  lOj,  ISE;  Anglo^aion, 
found  at  Fairford,  133  ;  in  the  Brus- 
sels Museum,  resembling  those  of 
AngloSaioD  type,  217. 

Browne,  Right  Rev.  Bishop,  the  Syoncope 
exhibited  by,  183;  rich  cboaubl*. 


ticed,  213;  Museum  of  pointingi^ 
SIE;  of  oatiguities,  i& 

Burges,  Ur.,  communicates  a  notica  of  a 
barrow  in  Wilts,  71 ;  of  andeot 
tissue  found  at  Bajoune,  1 71 ;  of  do. 
in  Sicily,  17S. 

Bumiugbam,  Rer.  T.,  povtor  cbalico  and 
paten  found  at  Charlwood  oxhibited 
by,  270. 

Bortt,  Mr.,  his  account  of  the  reproduc- 
tion of  Domesday  by  Photoiinco- 
graphy,  123,170;  brings  for  exhibi- 
tion the  ancient  binding  of  Domes- 
day, 132;  the  Indentuna  betwen 


Hw.  TIL,  the  Abbot  of  Wwhsia- 
ster,  tnl  othera,  ffi.,  27S. 

CUdrOD,  of  broDM^  fonnd  in  Ireland, 
136. 

Caltbrop,  barbed,  from  Pdrng^  1G8. 

C&lTfirt,  Hr.,  his  remorka  on  ^e  site  of 
Troy,  888. 

CdTort,  Mr.  F.,  hla  notice  of  tbe  aite  of 
Luriaa,  262,  268. 

CufBKiDoisBntE  ;  —  Matrix  of  a  eeal 
found  at  Haditook,  in  Lord  Bn^- 
brooke'a  muBGum,  78  ;  chapter  booI 
of  BI7, 19 ;  oval  bronze  Tase  found 
at  Linton,  90. 

Canada,  ancient  pottery  found  in,  37*- 

Canuiug,  Htb.  Qordon,  enamelod  rali- 
quaiy  exhibited  by,  878 

Caatollani,  Signor,  Ma  Diacourae  on  tbe 
Ooldamith'a  Art,  86Ei  jeweliy,  an- 
tique gems,  Hd;  exhibited  by,  373- 

Caitle  Heduighani,  Eaaex,  monntnent  of 
John  da  Vers,  Earl  of  Eaaex,  there, 
98- 


f  EUiabeth,  ii.;  needlework 
executed  at  Little  Oidding.it.;  Nell 
QiryDne'a  mirror,  ti. ;  bronze  bust 
of  Cbulea  I.,  377. 

CazcoOTs,  Hot.  A.,  alaheater  tablet  &om 
Ijma  exhibited  by,  S7fl. 

Celta  of  broase,  remorlia  on.lSl ;  Tarioua 
examplea  exhibited,  1S6,  187. 

Chalice  of  pewter  found  at  Charlwood, 
Surrey,  276. 

Charlton,  Dr.,  bia  account  of  freapona, 
Ac,  fonnd  near  Lancheater,  67- 

CharlemBgue,hia  tomb  and  precious  telica 
at  Aix-hk'Chapelie,  219,  222. 

Charma,  on  mediteval  rings,  &o„  SI ;  on 
a  ring  found  at  King's  Weston,  92. 

Charles  L,  parse  which  belonged  to  him 
exhibited,  186  |  portrute  of  him  in 
needle-work  exhibited,  190;  dag- 
ger naed  by,  when  Prince  of  Vales, 
288  ;  gloTea  giTen  by,  to  Ksbop 
Juion,  291 ;  bis  aignet  ring,  800, 
31 1 ;  braaa  bust  of  him  in  Ur.  Catt's 
collection,  877. 

Charles  II.,  signet  ring  need  by  him  aa 
Prinoa  of  Wales,  810. 

Chasable, exhibited  by  the  Rt.Rer.Bishop 
Browne,  18*;b7Mr.Bowyer  Nichols, 
iA.;by  SirPyeraMoatyn,187ibythe 
Very  Bev-  Canon  Ro<^  ib. 

Cbuhibi  : — bronze  oelt  found  at  Qrap- 
penhall,  16S 

Chester,  Rev.  J.  O.,  hia  aocount  of  an 
um  and  Raman  coins  found  near 
Sheffield,  71. 

CMcb  ester,  memoira  readatthelnatitute'a 
meeting  there,  100, 506 ;  Prof.Willifi' 
remarka  on  the  &1I  of  the  spire,  S69- 
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Churohea  of  oireular  form,  notes  on  b; 
Mr.  Petit,  101 ;  example  at  Orphir 
in  Orkney,  22T. 

Chinese  vases,  of  broDEO,  exhibited  by 
Hr.  Henderson,  88 ;  by  Ur.  Fortnum, 
89;  statuette  of  bronzo,  i/i. ;  bronze 
crab  exhibited  by  Ur.  Bombard 
Smith,  SO;  enameled  metal  raaes, 
ib. 

Circles,  of  erect  stones,  in  Westmoreland, 
SO,  32, 37;  in  ComwoU,  <*, 

Clocks,  list  of,  belonging  to  Henry  VIIL, 
1ST,  112 ;  diminutive,  exhibited  by 
Ur.Morgan,  16H. 

Coins,  Roman,  found  near  Sheffield,  71 ; 
found  in  the  Punjab,  &e.,  37S- 

Colchester,  Roman  remains  found  there, 
G4,  96 

Ckileme,  Wilts,  example  of  Domestio 
Architecture  there,  87,  12G 

Collar,  beaded,  of  bronze  found  in  Lan- 
cashire, 107. 

Colnaghi,  Hr.,  miniatures  of  Jamea  II. 
and  hia  Queen  exhibited  by,  81 ; 
apecimena  of  book-binding,  28S. 

Comb.  Anglo-Saxon,  found  in  Leicester- 
ahire,  78;  of  irory,  probably  Pon- 
tlfical,  exhibited  by  Mrs.  T.  L.  Bar- 
wick  Baker,  374. 

Coninghom,  Mr.,  cameo  exhibited  by, 
304. 

CoDstsntise,  Cocnwal),  lepnlohral  brass 
there,  80. 

Cooke,  Mr.  P.  B.  Daries,  the  Liber  Lan- 
davensia  exhibited  by,  269  ;  US.  of 
the  Wiclifflte  New  Testament,  S80. 

Cope,  formerly  belonf^g  to  the  nuos  of 
Syon,I83;  hood  of  a  cope,  1 84  ;  cope 
far  a  boy-bishop,  ih. ;  of  rich  tissue 
nith  badges  of  Henry  TIL  at  Stony- 
huiBt,  166. 

Copper,  ingots  of,  found  in  a  barrow 
near  Hoyaton,  86- 

Comthwaite,  Rev.  T.,  ^yptian  bronie  of 
a  abrew-mouBe  exhibited  by,  90 ; 
Roman  antiquities,  Irish  celts, 
bronze  caldron,  Aa,  iA. 

Cornwall  ;  —  British  Tillage  at  Chy- 
sauster,  39 ;  subterranean  galleries 
there,  42;  cromlecha,  44;  Cbun 
Quoit,  SB;  palimpsest  sepulchral 
brass  at  Conatontino,  80 ;  proposed 

C'  licatiou  by  Mr.  Blight  on  the 
d's  End,  100 ;  Domesday  for  the 
couuty  reproduced  by  photomoco- 
aphy,  132 ;  Roman  rsmains  at 
rminow,16S;  notices  of  churches 
the  Deaneries  of  Kerrier  and 
Kenwith,  by  Ur-  E.  W,  Godwin, 
231—252;  325—341. 
Costume  :  —  brass  at  Bowers  OifTord, 
Essex,  08;  efBgies  of  John,  Barl  of 
Oxford,  and  hie  Countess,  at  Castle 
Hedingham,  A.;  spedmensof  Tuni- 

■ilc 


graph; 


onrt  drea  of  17G0,  ex- 
;   «luuUDiag   TTtappar, 

ed  aprons,  tc.,  i*.;  mili- 
twT,  Ulustntsd  bj  >  figure  kt  Li^ga, 
217. 

Coverdala,  nooount  of  his  ediUon  of  the 
Bible,  IIS;  lilt  of  oopiee,  123. 

CrimMh  repr«eentBtioii8  of  tomb*  and 
lutiquitiea  tbere  exhibited,  S3. 

Cromwell,  the  Protector,  broDEa  medal- 
lion of  him  exhibited  by  Hr.  Uumiy, 
91. 

CroM,  proceesioiul,  fouad  tt  Haraford, 
77  ;  fragmeat  of  the  true  crow  worn 
bjCbikrlemBgnejSIS;  Chtrlemagne's 
croea,  pieaerred  at  Aix-la-Cba- 
pelle,  222;  of  Lothairo  T.,  ib, ;  gable- 
cruciGi  at  Oermoe  Church,  Com- 
vhII.  250  ;  pectoni,  found  in  the 
tomb  of  Johanca,  Queeu  of  Sicily, 
302;  jeweled,  found  with  QoUiio 
crowns  at  Ouarrazar,  371. 

Cromna,  discovery  of  at  Quarniear  in 
Spain,  SB  9. 

Cuirbouilli,  Bpeoimeni  of  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Slade,  281. 

CnMBSRLiHD ; — grant  of  land  near  Pap. 
castle,  G6. 

CurzOD,HaD.  Robert,  juD.,  casket  covered 
with  embroidery  exhibited  by,  1 90 ; 
portrait  of  Charlaa  I.,  in  needlework, 
ib. ;  portrait  of  Ladj  Ann  Luttrell 
worked  by  Miss  Linwood,  ib.;  sped- 
men  of  bookbinding,  28S. 


186. 
Dagger  used  by  Charlea  I.  wben  Prince 

of  Wales,  28B. 

De  Tere,  John,  Eart  of  Easex,  his  tomb 
at  Castle  Hedingham,  98;  seal*  and 
heraldry  of  the  &mily,  lOa 

Dearden,  Mr.,  bronze-beaded  collar  ex- 
hibited by,  167. 

Dene,  Axohblshop,  memoir  of,  26S :  hb 
will,  £61;  letter  from  him  to  the 
University  of  Oxford,  287. 

Ds&BrsHmE  ;^-1hutow  near  ABhboum 
opened  by  Mr.  Greaves,  69, 

Dbvohshibe  :  —  barbed  bronxe  spears 
found  near  South  Brent,  1 60 ;  stone 
moulds  for  bronze  weapons,  166; 
inscribed  slab,  with  Oghama,  found 
at  Fardel,  176. 

Devonshire,  collection  of  gems  exhibited, 
SCO;  gold  medallion  of  Henry  VIIL, 
301 ;  catalogue  of  the  collection  by 
Natter,  ib.,  SOS;  choice  examplea 
engraved  by  Qosmond,  802. 

Dexter,  Mr.,  Venetian  oandleaticltB  ex- 
hibited by,  90 ;  bronze  horses,  ii. 

Diamonda,  examplea  of  engraved,  S03. 

Dice,  Anglo-Saxon,  found  in  Leioestsr- 


■Ure,  7S;  vulooa  other  taaiofilta, 

tr. 

Dinant,  bronie  fonta  cast  Uiere,  310 — 

218. 

DooDHBSTS; — grant  of  land  near  Fap- 
castie,  Cumberland,  fiS;  relating  to 
Yorkshire  exhibited  by  Hr.  W«nt- 
worth,  60, 61 ;  relating,  aa  supposed, 
to  early  iron  worta  in  Torkahire, 
61 ;  ralatiDg  to  ByUnd  Abbey,  83; 
'"  " iry  Vomon  of 
■y  of  values 


eneral  pardon  to  Henry  Venion  of 
udbury,  77;  inventory  o.*  ~  '  "" 
effects  of   Henry  Till., 


gent 
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tracta  from  the  Black  Book  of 
Peterborough,  210;  will  of  Aidi* 
biehop  Dene,  253;  iadentarea  be- 
tween Henry  Til.  and  the  Abbot  of 
Westminster,  itc,  preserved  at  the 
Rolls,  278 ;  one  of  the  like  indan- 
turw  in  poneesiOQ  of  the  chapter  of 
St.  Paul's,  279 ;  another  indenton 
exhibited  by  Hr.  Toovey,  ib. ;  giant 
of  land  at  Shareshill,  Staffordshire, 
359;  miaoellaneoiiB,  relating  to 
houaes,  &o,,  in  Bristol,  37S. 

Dodd,  Mr.,  portrait  of  the  Preeident  de 
llioa  exhibited  by,  191  ;  apeaimeQ 
of  book-binding  in  tortois»«heU,  239. 

Domesday,  proposed  faisimilas  of  by 
photozincography,  128,  192;  an- 
cient binding  of  exhibited,  1S2. 

Donaldson,  Professor,  hia  remafka  on 
the  special  exhibitions  of  the  Insti- 
tute, 170. 

DoRSETBBiBZ :— stons  mould  for  cell* 
found  at  Milton,  161 

Dovor,  remains  of  the  ronnd  elmroh  of 
the  Teinptara  there,  97. 

Draughts,  bone  pieces  for  playia^ 
found  in  Leiceatershire,  76. 

Dondas,  Right  Hon.  Sir  D.,  a  fine  oopy  of 
Worlidge's  gems  exhibited  by,  80S. 

Ddbhiu  :  —  weapons,  te,,  found  near 
Lancheeter,  67;  bronze  figure  of 
Mercury  found  at  Pierabiidge,  90. 

Dykes,  Hr.,  Frecheville,  faia  remarks  on 
a  grant  of  land  near  Papcaatlev  St. 


V.  and  Hen.  TI.,  49;  the  d 
beaded,  obeervationa  on,  C4. 

Earle,  Rev.  J.,  hia  memoir  on  Anglo- 
Saxon  US.  leaves  found  at  Qlon- 
ceater,  92;  hia  memoir  on  local 
names  in  Gloncesterabire,  312 

Ea^ring,  worn  by  Charles  I.,  378. 

Edward  TL,  hia  portrait  ii 
191. 

Efflgy,  sepulchral;  of  wood,  at  little 
Leigh,  Essex,  73;  list  of  oUier 
effigies  of  wood,  74 ;  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  at  Caitle  Hedingbam,  B8. 
SuBrasseB. 

Elieabetb,  Queen,  ber  pwtnit  in  ntadle- 


..Cookie 


work,  191 ;  c«m«o  portnutti  tUri- 
bnt«d  to  TincantiDo,  297;  uate 
prs8ei]t«d  to  her  fay  Archbutiop 
Farker,  301 ;  cameo  portrait  of  her 
ID  the  Royal  Collection,  310. 

Elltieomb«,  Bar.  H.  T,,  documenti  re- 
lutJDg  to  hoiuei  in  Bristol  ezhibit»d 
fay.  376. 

Ellis,  Air.,  faoolc-bindinga  eibibited  fa;, 
28a. 

Emfaroiderias  and  Textile  irarks,  special 
ezfailution  of,  182—181. 

Enajuls  : — portraita  of  Queen  Anne  and 
the  Duke  of  Qlouoeater  exhibited 
In  tti.  Morgan.  78  ;  otiainplev6,  on 
the  cover  of  a  MS.  exhifaited  by  lir. 
Fairer,  83,  230 ;  crosier  found  in  a 
tomb  at  Bayonne,  175;  bosses  on 
the  books  of  indeutares  between 
Hen.  TJI.  and  the  Afafaot  of  West- 
minater.  182 ;  moanting  or  frame  of 
a  hanking  pouch  in  Lady  North's 
possession,  1 88 ;  on  the  corona  over 
Charlemsgne's  tomfa,  22S;  chaoi' 
plev^,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Slade,  281 ; 
on  a  copy  of  Hours  which  belonged 
to  Uary  I.,  Queen  of  England,  ib. ; 
Bold  reliquary  in  possession  of  Mrs. 
Gordon  Canoing,  306  ;  Jewel  in  the 
Boyal  CoUectiDn  at  Windsor  with  a 
portrsib  of  Fraacia  L,  309 ;  minis,- 
ture  of  the  Duke  of  Tyrconnel  by 
Petitot,37T;  of  thoDukeof  Shrews- 
buty  by  Huaut,  377, 

Eeaxx  r--wooden  effigy  of  a  priest  at 
Little  Leigh,  73 ;  Tnuisactions  of 
the  Arcfaicologioal  Society  notioed, 
93;  Itoman  remains.  94,  96;  sepul- 
chral brass  at  Boweia  Oifford,  OS ; 
monument  of  the  Enrl  of  Oxford  at 
Castle  Hedingham,  Hi. ;  oarved  bed- 
stead there,  100. 

Ewer,  brass,  in  form  of  a  mounted 
knight,  1G9. 

Exeter,  John  da  Sbareahill,  precentor  of, 
bis  seal,  359, 

ExHiBirioHB,  SnoiAi.; — of  antique  and 
misoellaneoUB  bronzes,  88—91 ;  of 
early  relics  of  bronze  weapons,  im- 
plements, &c.,  166 — 168;  embroi- 
deries and  needlework,  l82 — 191 ; 
book-bindings,  277  —  289;  gems, 
299— S0£>;  acconnb  of  the  collection 
of  gems,  by  the  Bar.  C  W.  King, 
S07. 


Falkner,  Ur.,  diminntive  bronze  head 
foond  at  Pompeii  exhibited  by,  90  ; 
drawings  of  bronze  weapons,  160; 
antiquities  found  in  a  barrow  in 
■Wiltihire,  iS. ;  iron  key  found  near 
Abury,  a. 

Fanshawe,  Hr.,  conrt  dresses  exhibited 


by,  191;  Bpeduen  of  book-binding. 


Farret,  Mr.  E.,  Italian  candlesticks 
wroDght  fay  Picinino  exhibited  by, 
63;  HS.  of  BooaTentura  with  an 
enameled  plaque  on  its  binding,  ib., 
280. 

Farrer,  Hr.  J.  his  inTCstigatious  in  the 
Orkneys,  3G3. 

Ferrar.  Nicholas,  embroidery  worked  at 
bis  house  at  Little  Qidding.  191. 

Flint,  flakes  of,  found  in  a  barrow  in 
Uonmonthibire,  71 ;  arrow-heads, 
flakes,  Ac,  exhibited  by  Ur.  Braok- 
atone,  7S ;  natural  specimens  re- 
sembling artificial  ancient  relics,  7G; 
diagram  showing  forms  of  weapons, 
Ac.  78. 

Font,  ancient  one  dug  np  at  Lichfield 
Cathedral,  8;  brass,  at  BruisBle, 
215  ;  at  LiigB,  217 ;  cast  at  Dinant, 
218  ;  in  churches  in  Cornwall,  Kuan 
Minor,  238;  Cuiy,  243;  Oormoo, 
251;  Zennor,  326;  Hadron,  327; 
Ludgvan,  ii. 

Fould.U.  Edouwd,  vase  of  Jade  exhibited 
by,  305  ;  presents  the  description  of 
M.  Louis  Fould's  oafainet  of  antiqui- 
ties and  art,  373. 

Fortnum,  Hr,  antique  bronzes  exhibited 
by,  89 ;  Venetian  candleeticks,  ib. ; 
bronze  celts,  swords.  Ac,.  157. 

Foil  the  great  statesman,  singular  por- 
trut  of  him  exhibited  by  Sir  B. 
Brodio,  Bart..  378. 

France,  drcular  church  at  Uontm^jonr, 
112;  moulds  for  celts  found  in 
France,  166  ;  tisane  found  in  a  tomb 
at  Bayonne,  17 J. 

Francis  I.,  King  of  France,  his  portrait 
amoDgsb  the  gems  in  the  royal 
collectioa  at  Wmdsor,  3D9, 

Franks,  Mr.,  his  remarks  on  Anglo-Saxon 
weapons.  Ac,  found  near  Luncaster, 
68;  on  bronze  weapoosand  tncea 
of  their  manufacture  in  Britain,  86; 
ancient  needlework  exhibited  by. 
186. 


ibire,  387. 

Qabatie,  hanging  basins,  77. 

Oalley  ware,  gtaaed  pottery.  138,  HS. 

Qorrard,  Mr.,  Chinese  mirror-case  of  iado 
exhibited  by,  306. 

Qems,  antique,  used  as  medissfal  moIs, 
63  ;  Discourse  by  Mr.  Waterton  oa 
Qlyptio  Art,  292 ;  special  eibibition 
of,  299—305;  intaglio  representing 
the  Annunciation  found  with  tho 
Gothic  crowns  at  Quanvzar,  872, 
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Omrge  11.,  brous  taAdaUioa  of,  61. 

Oernumy,  notices  of  round  ohurabw  in, 
108  (t  itq. 

Oibadire,  exttitiittd  by  lit.  Horltud, 
ISa;  b;  Lady  North,  ib.,  ST2. 

QUm,  •p«dn)«iu  from  Venics  exhibited 
bjHr.  Oawell  ThompBon,  83;  ves- 
•eU,  &a.,  of,  amoDggt  effects  of  Henry 
TIIL,  133.  I13i  p«uit«d,  at  North 
MoreCoD,  Berks,  152. 

QlAJUOESTKRH  HIRE : — Biigny  ed  bamn  found 
at  Haw  Foauge  on  the  Severn,  72; 
Anglo-Saxon  HS.leBvesin  the  oathe- 
dral  library,  92 ;  copy  of  Coyerdale'a 
Bible  there,  116;  bronis  Anglo- 
Saxon  omunentB  found  at  Fairford, 
168;  traoM  of  Ethnology  in  local 
names,  342;  traoee  of  Somui  occu- 
patjon  in  locd.  names,  349. 

Oloves,  from  by  Jamea  I.,  formerly  at 
Stronberiy  Hill,  exhibited,  189; 
given  by  Cbarlea  I.  to  Biihop  Jnxon, 
2SI. 

Qi>d«in,  Hr.  K  W,,  bia  memoir  on  an 
ancient  bouso  at  Coleme,  Wilts,  ST, 
125;  on  ohurchea  in  Cornwall,  231 — 
262;  826—341. 

Qold  torque  and  oraamenta  foood  in 
the  Crimea,  82;  torque-rbg  bund 
in  Ireland,  83 ;  torques  found  at 
Bri^  in  Lincoloebire,  159. 

Qoldsmith's  art,  diseonrBe  by  Signer  Gas- 
tellani  on  the,  366. 

Graves,  Mr.,  portrait  of  Charles  L  ex- 
hibited by,  190 ;  of  the  Earl  and 
Countem  of  Arundel,  30G ;  view  of 
Arundel  House  by  Hollar,  ii. 

Qreavea,  Hr.,  bis  account  of  a  barrow  in 
Derbyehire,  69;  tortoiseahell  reli- 
quary exhibited  by,  S2;  communi- 
cates notes  by  llr.  Calvert  on  the 
site  of  Troy,  363. 

Oresncroft,  Durham,  Anglo-Saxon  wea- 
pons found  there,  67. 

Qnarroiar,  Oothio  crowns  fonnd  there, 
S6». 

Ooeet,  Dr.  Augnitos,  bronze  hMse's  head 
attributed  to  Lysippoa  exhibited 
by,8S. 

Owynne,  Nell,  her  mirror  with  embroi- 
dered ornament*,  191. 

Oyith  Houae.  ancient  round  ohnrch  in 
the  Orkneys  227. 

Haigb,  ICev.  D.,  apparel  of  Uie  amice  of 

St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  exhibited 

by,  183. 
Halswell,  Hr.,  book-bindinga  exhibited 

by,  282. 
Hamilton,  the  Duke  of,  gems  and  jewels 

exhibited  by,  302. 
HAicamBB : — ongraTed  branxa  celt  found 

at  Lisa,  167. 
Hand-bell^  braaa,  exUbit«d  by  Hr.  Mor- 
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SI;  by  Mr.  Bntekstona,  ib.%hj 
Rolls,  t&. ;  obaegrratioua  on,  277; 
of  nlver,  fbrmeriy  belonging  to  the 
nuos  of  8yoa,  276. 

Harrison,  Rev.  J.  H.,  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham's  prayer-boiA  exhibited 
by,  286 

Harrey,  Mr.,  book-bindings  exhibited  by, 
388. 

HaBtings,  Major,  Bnddhiat  Knilptnies, 
bronse  statuette  and  tem  cottas  of 
Ore«k  character,  ooins,  Ac,  from 
A%baniatati  eihituted  by,  378. 

Head,  Kigbt  Hon.  Sir  Edmund,  gold 
torque  ring  found  in  Ireland  exhi- 
bited by,  eS. 

Henderaon,  Hr.,  Chiueie  and  andent 
broniEes  exhibited  by,  88 ;  IwonES 
celta,fto.,l(i8;  Tunisian  embroideiy, 
tiuuesandoostumOi^St ;  purvewiUi 
royal  devices  attributed  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  ib, ;  point  lace,  &c  ifr. ; 
I^y  Ducie'a  alnianack,  286  ,-  gemi^ 
and  rings,  SOt ;  m^oliea  plate,  ib. 

Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.,  kings  of  Eng- 
land, the  signet  of  the  ea^e  used  by, 
49,  66. 

Henry  VII,,  indentures  betwoen  him  nod 
the  Abbot  of  Westmiuatar  exhibited, 
1S2, 2TS,  279 ;  cope  of  rich  Florentine 
velvet  with  his  badges,  186. 

Henry  YIIL,  inventory  of  his  mnaical 
initrumenta,  docks,  TeBBsIs  of  glSM, 
4o.,  134. 

Henry  IT.,  King  of  France^  needlawoA 
portnit  of,  IGl. 

Hbbaldrt; — observations  on  tlw  arms 
of  De  Fortibua,  Earia  of  Albemarie, 
67 ;  on  part  a  surcoat  worn  by  one 
of  that  family,  68  ;  arms  of  Byland 
Abbey,  64 ;  on  a  br«a*  at  Constsntine^ 
Cornwall,  81 ;  coats,  partly  SoUtiouii 
oa  the  Syon  cope,  184;  on  a  stole 
exhibited  by  Lord  Wlllanghby  de 
Broke,  186;  on  Swiaa  embroidery, 
189 ;  arms  of  Henry  Till,  on  boci- 
bindJDgs,  287;  of  de  Clare  and  I^, 
on  veetmenle,  184;  of  Arobbishop 
Dene,  267.    Stt  Seats. 

Hereford,  processional  cross  fbnnd  ia  the 
cathedral,  77;  deatruolion  of  the 
town-hall,  166. 

HERTrosDaBiRB : — copper  ingots  fbond 
in  a  barrow  near  Iloyston,  86. 

Harvey,  the  Rev.  Lord  Arthur,  his  re- 
marks on  Professor  Willie  disconns 
on  Lichfield  Cathedral,  80. 

Hewett,  Mr.,  Anglo-Saxon  arrow-head 
exhibited  by,  88. 

Hope,  Mr.  A.  Bereeford,  obasubk  ex- 
hibited by,  18T;  camei  and  gmn*, 
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HowKrd,  Dr.  J,,  fiiMunilea  of  book- 
biadiogi  exUbited  by,  SS9. 

Hunt  md  KotkeU,  Hscsis.,  genu  and 
entcnTed   diamoud*   exhibited  by. 


India,  nlics  witb  tnditiona  of  Qreek  ui 
foDDd  in  AffghauiBUii,  S73. 

luBoriptioDS,  on  a  ilab  &t  Fardsl,  Deroo, 
acDompanied  br  Ogbama,  ITS;  in 
S.  Wales,  Ireland,  Cornwall,  &o.,17T. 

Ibibh  ABTianirits : — flint  flakei,  orrow- 
beodi,  &o.,  eibibiUd  by  Mr.  Brack- 
■tonn,  75  J  gold  torquo-ring,  33 ; 
bronze  c«lts,  1S3  ;  mace-beada,  jw., 
163;  brooobes,  pina,  bladea,  and 
numerous  relic*  from  Ur.  Brack- 
■tona'i  oollectioD,  101;  bridlo-bita, 
16G;  bronie  arrow-hsade,  1S7  ;  celts 
and  bronze  caldron  exhibited  by  the 
Rev.  T,  Cornthirftite,  188;  Ogham 
incriptiona  noticed,  179,  180. 

IroD-workingB  in  Torksbire,  auppoied 
early  i^erenca  to,  fll. 

Italy,  broDM  apeara,  aworda,  3k.,  found 
in,  IGS. 

Itoet  CARTiHaB :— fiotitioua  malrioe*  of 
aeal^  48  ;  spoon  and  fork,  78 ;  speci- 
meos  in  the  Bruaaeli  Muaeum,  217 ; 
Charlemagne's  bunting-horn  at  Aix- 
la-CbapeUe,  221;  sculptures  on  the 
pulpit  there,  231;  tablet  nith  a 
figure  of  Otho  III.  in  the  Mus^e  des 
a%ermea,  22J  ;  situla  at  Aix-la-Clia- 
pelle,  224 ;  diptych  there,  22G ;  image 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  nuna  of  Syon,  2TG  ;  tablet 
on  tite  binding  of  a  MS.,  2SD. 

Janjes  I.,  pendant  jewel   eDcloaiag  hi* 

Sirtrait  exhibited  by  the  Duka  of 
amiltoD,  SOS. 
Jam«a,  Col.   Sir  H.,  hii  application  of 
pbotoEincography  to  produeiug  fiw:- 
similes  of  M38.,  130,170,192. 
James,  Rev.  T.,  hia  Diaconrse  on  North- 

omptooahire  archeology,  3S0. 
Jot,  fictitious  matrices  of  seal*  fonned 
of,  48. 

Kendrick,  Dr.,  bronze  celts  exhibited  by, 
1G9;  ewBi  in  form  of  a  mounted 
knight,  ib. 

Kenlske,  Hr.,  book-bindings  exhibited 
by,  287;  dagger  formerly  at  BOg 
used  by  Charles  I.  when  Prince  of 
Wales,  289. 

Key,  of  a  lady  of  the  bedobamber  to  the 
Duchess  of  York,  78;  Tarious  keys 
exhibited  by  the  Itev.  J.  Beck,  ib.; 
found  near  Abury,  Wilts,  exhibited 
1^  Mr.  Falkoer,  ISO. 
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Eoythorpe  Hall,  LeicaatenluTe,  Anglo- 
Saxon  intenoent  and  nlia  found 
there,  78. 

King,  Her.  C.  W.,  hit  notiora  of  the  royal 
ooUeotion  of  gems  at  Windsor  Caatle, 
807 ;  of  the  Marlborough  gems,  S13; 
of  the  Beaborough  oolleation,  31S. 

King,  Rev.  S.  W.,  nm  found  near  k 
Roman  potter's  kiln  in  Norfolk  exhi- 
bited by,  374. 

LiNCUiHiRB: — bronze  spear  found  at 
Wlnmarley,  1 S8 ;  bronBa  blade,  uni, 
ic,  at  Winwioh,  ib.;  brome  box 
found  at  Bewie;  Hall,  159;  oelt 
with  a  ring  at  Winiriok,  168,' 
beaded  collar  or  torque  at  Hoir- 
road,  167. 

Lanchester,  Durhun,  Anglo-Saxon  we^ 
pons,  Ac  found  there,  87. 

LariaagintheTroad,  memoir  by  Mr.  Cal- 
vert on  its  Mte,  2S2. 

Lawrence,  Hr.,  brass  engraved  bioin 
found  at  Haw  Passage  on  the  Severn 
exhibited  by,  72. 

Lea  Wurner,  Rev.  J,,  his  notioea  of  Cover- 
date'*  Bible,  lie. 

LBI0ESIBB3BWB :  —  Auglo-SaxoQ  bter- 
ment  with  singolu  relics  found  at 
Eeythorpe  Hall,  76. 

Lewis,  Mra.  Harrey,  intaglio  exlubit«d 
by,  805. 

Layer,  vessel  of  plate  or  glass,  143. 

Lichfield  Cathadtal,  memoir  on  buildings 
discovered  there,  1 ;  ita  arnhiteotoial 
history,  17. 

Li^ge,  brass  font  there  oatt  at  Dinant,  317. 

LiHCOLHeHiBi : — broDM  trumpet  found 
in  the  river  Wjtham,  ICO ;  bronae 
bcidle-bits  and  gold  torquea  found 
at  Brigg,  ISO  ;  spears,  palataves,  Ac., 
found  at  Nettleham,  166 ;  bronie 
mould  for  casting  celts  found  at 
Lincoln,  lOS ;  teals  of  Qreat  Qrimsby, 
IBS. 

I,lnniliiff  Cathedral,  aniuent  Register  of 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Daviea  Cooke,  279. 

Louia  XII.,  cameo  portrait  of  him 
amongst  the  Boyal  gems  at  Wind- 
sor, SOS, 

Madden,  Sir  F.,  his  notice  of  the  new 
seal  made  for  the  Chapter  of  Nor- 
wich Cathedral  in  1S49,  79. 

Mace-headt,  bronze,  found  in  Ireland, 
183. 

Maes-how,  chambered  barrow  in  the 
Orkn^a  excavated,  363. 

Majendie,  Mr.,  portraits  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  Phihp  II.,  and  other 
great  psrsonageE,  exhibited  by,  30Q. 

Manning,  Hr.,  embroideiy  on  satin  ex- 
hibited by,  191. 

Harlboiongh,  the  Dokp  of,  whIMtB  tho 
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Blenbaim  Oems,  £91,  300;  Nntttr'B 
M3.   CkUlogua  of  tha  fieaboiough 
Gflms  ID  bii  poaanuon,  Sit, 
Uartineau,  Mn^    embraiderod   aproiu. 


£78. 

ttaij  I.,  Qusen  of  Bngkod,  copy  of  Houn 
formarly  in  ber  poneuion,  £80. 

Har;.  Queen  of  Soota,  ouuso  portrait  of| 
amongBt  the  genu  et  Windooc  Cutle, 
900,  SIO. 

Haikell,  Ur.,  Italian  embroidery  eihi- 
bitedby,  1B8 

Moakelyns,  Frafeaaor,  intaglio  portr^t  of 
Newton  eibibited  by,  304. 

IKlea,  Hi'.,  nlver  inaciibed  ring  exhi- 
bited by,  91. 

HLrrots,  liat  of,  belonging  to  Henry 
VIII.,  135,  138;  HoU  Owynnea 
mirror,  191. 

Hiaerorea,  at  Briatol  Cathedral,  £73 ;  »■ 
marka  on  their  a»e  and  various  other 
eiamplea.  274. 

Uitre,  of  St.  Tbomaa  of  Cantorbury  eibi- 
bited by  H.  E.  Cardinal  Wiaeman,  ]  83. 

Uonmonthahire,  barrow  at  Penhow  ex- 
cavated. 71. 

Hontiroti,  Signor,  elected  an  Hon.  Mem- 
ber of  the  Institute.  288. 

Morgan,  Hr.  Ootaviua,  hia  accoont  of  a 
baiTOw  in  Monmouthflhiro,  71;  rings 
eibibited  by  him,  73 ;  enameled 
purse,  ib. ;  braaa  hand-bell,  91  ;  di- 
minutive clock,  109 ;  needleivotk, 
lace,  puraea,  and  embroidery,  189; 
bis  remarkaon  "IleatoratioDe,"27G; 
on  brass  baod.balla,  277 ;  gema  and 
antique  pastes  exhibited   by  him, 


I   eibibited  by 


norland,  Mr.,  gibec 
him,  188. 

Mostyn.  Sir  Pyers,  Bart.,  Teatmanta  and 
dalmatiosfrom  the  Gscurial  eibibited 
by,  187. 

Uoulda  of  atone  for  casting  veapons, 
found  in  Devon,  181 ;  of  itone  and 
bronze  for  odBting  oalt0,  apears,  &o., 
IBfl. 

Uunater,  Mr.,  book-bindings  eibibited 
by,  £88 ;  Scman  cameo,  305. 

Murray,  Mr.,  medallica  portrait  of  Crom- 
well eibibited  by,  91. 

]f  uiioil  Instruments  belonging  to  Henry 
VUL,  inventory  of,  138,  139. 


Names,  looal,  in  GlouG«aterahire,  Memoir 

on,  bv  tba  Bev.  J.  Earle,  Zi2. 
Nelson,  Mr.,  gloves  given  by  Charles  L 

to  Ksbop  Juion  exhibited  by,  291. 
Hcibitb,    Mr.,    Italian  linen  altar-clotii 

exhibited   by,   187;    Italian   hook- 

bindinga,  2S3. 


NBUiarlands,  notes  on  round  churchea 
in  the,  IDS. 

Nichols,  Mr.  J.  Bowyer,  statuette  of  M«r- 
ouiy  found  at  Kerabridge  eiliilnted 
by,  90;  three  other  bronzes^  (6.; 
chasuble  supposed  to  luve  belonged 
Id  the  ohapel  of  Margaret  de  dan^ 
181 ;  book-bindings,  £8G. 

,  Mr.  J.  Oough,  broue  figure  of  a 

wodewoae  exhibited  by.  91 ;  medal- 
lion portrait  of  Oeorge  IL,  ib.;  Swisa 
embroidery,  189 ;  embrotderie*  of  t. 
Cbarlea  I.,  190. 

No&roLK : — near  seal  for  the  chapter  of 
Norwich  made  in  1319,  79  ;  muial 
puntings  at  E^ton,  28  9 ;  Roman 
urn  and  kiln  for  pottery  found  at 
Hedenham,  371. 

North,  the  Lady,  embroidered  hawkmg  ' 
poach,  glove  and  lure  eibibited  by, 
1S8;  Chancellor's  Purse  uied  by 
Lord  Keeper  North,  189;  embroid- 
ered binding,  £85. 

NoETBUiFToneaiBE ; — Discourse  by  the 
Rev.  T.  JomoB  on  the  ArchaH>logy  of 
the  county,  380;  observations  on 
Church  Arohtteoture  in,  388,  et  tq. 

North  omberland,  the  Duke  of,  branie 
shields  found  at  8tsmfardham  ex- 
hibited by,  167 ;  bronze  iword  found 
at  Bath  in  hia  Masenm,  180. 

Oakee,  Capt.,  urn  and  iron  spear  found 
at  Cookbam  exhibited  by,  76. 

Obsidian,  weapon  pointed  witb,  found  in 
the  Thames.  76. 

Oghami,  on  an  inscribed  stone  found  at 
Fardel,  Devon,  175;  on  a  sepulchral 
atone  found  at  Bressay,  179.  131 ; 
alphabet  of,  180;  examples  in  Walea, 
Ireland,  Ilc,  ii,;  at  Hacknesa,  York- 
shire, 181. 

Olyrers,  term  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  early  iron  workings,  81 . 

Orkney,  raiuid.<ihurch  at  Orphir  da- 
scribed,  2£T ;  Maes-bow,  chunbered 
tumulus  near  the  Stones  of  Stannis, 
353. 

Paintings,  mural,  in  Norfolk  and  other 

Palimpeeat,  Sepulchral  bnas,  at  Constan- 
tine,  Cornwall,  80;  at  Topdiffa, 
Torkahire,  82. 

Palstaves,  double  looped,  found  in  Ire- 
land and  Somenet,  157 ;  varioni 
specimens,  ISO,  104;  bnmie  moald 
for,  found  at  Morges  in  Swilaerland, 
160. 

Pardons,  general,  under  tha  Qreat  3«a], 
77. 

Paten,  silver,  exhibited  by  Mr.  San- 
brooke,  83 ;  pewter,  found  «t  Cbail- 
wood,  Suirej,  278. 
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Porker,  ArchbUhop,  preMnta  an  agate 
intaglio  to  Queen  Klizabetb,  901. 

Payne,  Hr.,  book-binding;  exhibited  by. 
281. 

Peterborongli,  the  Foundatioii  and  early 
Fwti  of,  leS  i  estmota  from  the 
Black  Book  of,  206;  Report  of  the 
Ueeting  of  tbe  Institute  Unre,  37S ; 
notice  of  the  museum  then  formed, 
108. 

Petit,  Hev.  J.L,,  preuntaphotognphBof 
Tenkeebury  church,  7JS;  hie  Notee 
□□  circular  churches,  lOl- — 2S2. 

Petrie,  Mr.  Q.,  his  memoir  on  a  ciroular 
church  at  Orphir,  Orkney,  227 ;  on 
the  chambered  tumulus  called  Maes- 
bow  in  Orkney,  3G3. 

Phillip^  Mr.,  Italian  ornaments,  cameo, 
reliquaries,  Im,  exhibited  by,  78 ; 
iTory  spoon  and  fork,  ib, ;  Monze 
Teasel  found  at  Naples,  SO. 

PhotoEineography,  reproduction  by  of  An- 
glo-Saiou  M83.  found  at  Qlonceater, 
92;  of  Domesday  Book,  128,  170, 
ISl. 

Plciniuo,  hia  norka  in  metal,  33. 

PoBTBure : — of  Anne  queen  of  James  11., 
IBS  ;  of  James  II.  and  Hary  d'Eate, 
81;  of  Charles  V.  at  Windsor  Cas- 
tle, 169 ;  of  Prince  Arthur,  Si. ;  of 
Charles  L  in  needlework,  190;  of 
Lady  Anne  Luttrell,  worked  by  Miss 
Linwood,  it.;  of  Uenry  IV.  King  of 
Fnmce,  191;  of  Edward  VL,  »i., 
308  ;  of  Queen  EOizabeth,  191,  297, 
ElO  ;  of  the  Frcaident  de  Thou,  191 ; 
of  Camden,  cut  in  paper,  ib,;  of 
Henry  VII.  in  ilium ioations,  278, 
■  279;  cameo  portraita  of  Henry  VIII., 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  Ac,  in  the  Royal  collection  at 
Windsor,  SOO ;  of  James  I.  ia  tbe 
Duke  of  Hamilton's  oollectiou,  803; 
of  the  Old  CheYalier,  B04 ;  of  Prince 
Cbarlea  Edward,  ib.;  of  Henry  IIL 
King  of  France  (or  the  £arl  of  Lei- 
ceeter),  301 ;  of  Newton,  ib.;  of  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Arundel, 
etohinga  by  Hollar,  805;  of  Philip 
le  Hardi,  the  Emperor  Maiimilian, 
Philip  II.  King  of  Spain,  and  other 
penonagea  exhibited  t^  Hr.  Ha- 
jendie,  308;  of  Louis  XII.  and 
other  royal  poFtiaits  in  oameo 
amongtt  the  Royal  Oems  at  Windsor 
Caatle,  308;  of  Francia  I.  in  the 
lame  collection,  309;  cameiof  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Philip  II.  tc,  SIO;  of 
William  IIL  by  Netter,  and  of  Cle- 
mentina  Sobieski,  ii.;  of  Foi,  tihe 
statesman,  in  poasesaiou  of  Sir  B. 
Brodie,  Bart.,  878. 

Pon«BT  :  —  Nuremberg  tankard  eihi- 
bitad  by  tha  Rev,  J,  Bock,  78;  ware 
TOl.  xnii. 
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maoufiutured  in  Rhodes,  it. ;  Sa- 
mian  and  Roman  wane  in  Essex, 
95 ;  remarkable  specimen  of  Castor 
ware  foond  at  Colchester,  96 ; 
galley  or  glazed  wmi«,  138,  14G; 
Roman  fotind  at  Carminow,  Corn- 
wall, 188 ;  Roman  kiln  and  um 
found  at  Hedenham,  Noifolk,  371; 
frsgmenta  found  in  Wsrwiokshire, 
exhibited  by  Hr.  Shirley,  ib. ;  in 
Canada,  871 ;  in  Derbyshire,  &c,  11 S. 
Praun  Collection  of  Oems,  In  posaeaaion 
of  the  Rev.  O.  Rhodee,  eibibited, 
802. 


299. 

PDBUCAHORB.AltOHAIOLOOiaaL ;— Esaax 
Archaeological  Transactiona,  toL  i., 
92 ;  Memoirs  read  at  the  Chichester 

MeetLng  of  the  Institute,  100;  Pho- 
tosincographie  fao-umiles  of  Domes- 
day, 192;  Worcestenhire  Architec- 
tural Antiquities,  ib.  ;  Professor 
Weetwood'a  miniatures  and  oma- 
meats  of  Anglo-Saxon  M3S.  (in 
prepacatioD),  806;  TenYesra'  Dig- 
gings in  Celtic  and  Saxon  Orave- 
hills,  by  Hr.  Bateman,  110. 

Qdibn,    Her  Utjeat;   the,   the  Royal 

Collection  of  aems  at  Windsor  Cas- 

'   tie  ezliibited  by  her  graoiooi  pei^ 


Ram,  Mr.,  needlework  portrait  of  Charles 
I.  exhibited  by,  190;  choice  French 
and  Qerman  bookbhidings,  288. 

Beading,  proposed  dsatniotion  of  the 
abbey.gate,  87. 

Beady,  Mr.,  &c-similes  of  seaU  to  be 
obtained  from  him,  17 ;  chapter 
seals  of  Norwich  and  Ely  exhibited 
by,  79. 

Reigate,  Lord  Howard  of  EtSngbam'a 
Prayer-book  preserved  there,  286. 

Rhodes,  peculiar  ware  formerly  manu- 
factured there,  73. 

Rhodes,  Rev.  Q.,  his  collection  of  Oems 
exhibited,  S02. 

RichardMin,  Mr.  E.,  &c-dmileB  of  sepnl- 
chnJ  slabs  at  Tettenhall  exhibited 
by,  375. 

Rings,  with  tolismania  inacriptiona,  61 ; 
Jerusalem  pilgrims'  ring  and  other 
specimens  exbibit«d  by  Hr.  Morgan, 
78;  torque,  of  gold,  found  in  Ire- 
land, 83;  gold,  set  with  a  ruby, 
found  at  Snllington,  Sussex,  83 ; 
silver,  with  a  talismanio  inicription, 
found  at  King's  Weston,  Someiaet, 
91  ;  choice  examples  from  Mr. 
Waterton's  Daotrliotheca  exhibited, 
303;  exhibited  DJ  Mr.  Henderson, 
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80i ,-  wiHi  intaglio  portndt  of  N«w- 
tOD  eihibilwd  by  FrofsBtor  Hm- 
kel^iB.  301 ;  aignet  of  ChaiiH  IL 
nhsQ  Prinos  of  Walei,  310;  mgnet 
of  Chulaa  I.  poodbty  by  Simon, 

ill. 

Ring!,  ipiktd,  of  bronza  fonnd  in  Ire- 
land, &a,  160, 163. 

Rock,  the  Ver;  Rev.  Cinon,  Iriih  broQM 
celt  exhibited  l^,  168 ;  ancient 
ohaiuble,  ipecimeuB  of  tiuues  aai 
embroider;,  1S7;   hi*  remarks  on 

of  the  B.  v."  Mary,  276 ;  Italian 
booktunding  sxhibited  by,  2S3. 

Robcon,  Dr.,  bronaa  relica,  tc,  from  the 
WMTington  Moaeum  lant  bj,  1S8. 

Rogers,  Mr.  J.  J.,  hie  aocoiint  of  Roman 
pottery  &a.,  fonnd  at  Canninow, 
Cornwall,  ISS. 

Rolls,  the  Right  Hon.  Master  of  the, 
Uie  ancient  binding  of  Domesday 
exhibited  by  his  pamiiBsion,  182 ; 
likanise  the  Indeotur«B  between 
Henry  TIL  and  the  abbot  of  Weat- 
mioster,  ib.  278. 

Rolls,  Ur.,  brsu  hand-bell  exbibited  by, 
61 ;  bronze  barbed  spear  found  in 
Qlamorganahire,  161 ;  needle-work, 
and  ancient  toilet  mirror,  ib. ;  por- 
tnut  of  Camden,  3i. 

Roman  AKTHjumsa : — Traces  of  a  Ro- 
man way  in  Westmoreland,  88 ; 
um  with  coins  found  near  Sheffield, 
71 ;  um  found  in  the  Thames  at 
Cookbam,  76  ;  various  bronze  ob- 
jects exhibited,  88;  marble  weight, 
SB ;  Btattiette  of  Mercury  found  at 
Fietsbridga,  Durham,  90;  bronze 
relics  exbibited  by  Mr.  Comthwsite, 
ib,;  fonnd  at  Colchester,  94;  cori- 
onsly  ornamented  flue-tilea,  ib.; 
figure  of  a  sphynx  found  at  Col- 
chester, SG;  boise-shoea  (or  lamp- 
holders),  ib. ;  remarkable  vaae  of 
Castor  ware,  96 ;  viUa  and  numerons 
relics  disinterred  at  S.  Wraihall, 
Wtlts.lid;  singular  orescent  formed 
of  boar'S'toRks  fonnd  there,  ib. 

Rnnei,  incised  on  slabs  in  the  oham- 
bsred  tumulus  at  Maea-how,  Ork- 
ney, 35S. 

Rnnell,  Mr.,  bronze  model  of  a  Camtid 
by  Uitdiael  Angela  exhibited  by, 
89 ;    remarkable     Chinese    bronze 

Runell,  Rev,  J.  F.,  prooesdonal  croea 
found  at  Hereford  exhibited  by, 
77 ;  embroidered  hood  of  a  cope, 
189;  gloves  worn  by  James  I.,  ib.; 
boob-bindings,  281 ;  glass  funnel, 
147;  potte^  found  near  Helston, 
Cornwall,    168;    tnces  of    Roman 

oooupaUon   in  Qlonceatershire  no- 


tioed  in  local  namea,  819 ;  potto's 
kiln  and  an  um  found  at  Heden- 
ham,  Norfolk,  37*. 

Sambrooke,  Mr.,  specimen  of  Rhodes 
wan  exhibited  by,  T8  ;  silver  en- 
graved patan,  S3. 

St.  Paul's,  Indenture  between  Hsnry 
VIL  and  the  abbot  of  Weebninster 


279. 


Windsor  Castle  exhibited  b; 


,169. 


found  in,  166;  bronse  spear,  167; 
beaded  bronie  collar,  168 ;  •epol- 
chral  slab  with  Oghams  in  Bressay, 
181 ;  round  cburdi  at  Orphir,  Ork- 
ney, 227 ;  chambered  tumulus  called 
Maes-how,  in  Orkney,  353. 

Soi>tt,  Ur.  Hope,  Ivor;  image  of  the  'Vir* 
gin,  formerly  at  Sycn,  exhUnted  by, 
276. 

Scrope,  Mr.  Poulett,  hit  discoveiy  of  a 
Roman  villa  at  N.  Wraxhall,  WilK, 
146 ;  boars'-tusks  forming  a  cnaewl 
talisuiBn,  a  glass  fuoael,  and  other 
relics  found  tbere,  147. 

Sculpture,  discourse  on  working  In 
bronse  ia  classical  times,  by  Pro 
feuor  We«tmacot(,  84.  Sec  Effigies 
and  Ivory. 

Seus  :— Memoir  on  Examples  of,  47; 
fho-simjlea  supplied  by  Mr.  Ready 
from  Mr.  Doubleday's  large  colleo- 
tion  of  moulds,  ii. ;  fiatition*  ma- 
of  jet  andivory,  18  ;  spurious 


formed  of  stono,  ib. ;  signet  of  the 
Eagle  used  by  Henry  T.  and  Heniy 
VI.,  49;  of  John  of  Ghent,  fiS; 
seal  of  William  de  Fortibns,  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  6S  ;  another  seal  anigned 
to  him,  68  j  of  John,  Vicar  of 
Knareeborgh,  60 ;  of  Byland  Abb«y, 
63;  priv^  seal  of  one  of  the  aU)ots, 
64  ;  meduGval  seals  sot  with  antiaoe 
gems,  63,  297;  of  Renaerd  Van 
Halen,  in  Lord  Brajbrooke's  Hn- 
seum,  73 ;  ebajiter  seal  of  Korwicb, 
dated  1349,  79 ;  of  Ely,  ib. ;  nlver 
matrix  of  a  seal  of  Robert  le  Archer, 
found  in  Essex,  98;  seal  of  haaa 
da  Tany,  (A. ;  seals  of  ths  De  Teres, 
Earls  of  Oxford,  100;  of  Qrot 
Qrimsby,  169 ;  of  W.  Warham,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbory,  and  othen, 
in  silver  skipets  appended  to  inden- 
tures (.  Henry  TIL,  182,  278;  crys- 
tal seal  of  Lothaire  I.,  222;  re- 
marks onCarloTingian  seals  set  with 
intagli  of  impeiial  heads,  ib.  note; 
attributed  to  Conitaniine  the  Great, 


236 ;  of  the  nunnery  of  Syon,  278 ; 
i^gnet  of  Cbulea  I.,  300,  311 ;  of 
Charles  11.  nhen  Prince  of  Walw, 
300,  SIO;  of  Johtt  de  ShsreihoUe, 
precantor  of  Exeter,  SdO,  362;  of 
Sir  William  de  Shareahulle,  lord 
chief  juHtic«,  ib, ;  mmIb  sppBoded  by 
nay  of  corroboratioD,  381,  S77 ; 
eetX  of  Thomas  de  Lyons,  of  Bristol, 
375;  of  Thomas  da  WeBton,  S7fl; 
of  Henry  We«ton,  ib. ;  of  the  Com- 
mon FlsB^  (.  Hen.  VII.,  ib.;  of  the 
UayoT  of  Bristol,  37T;  of  Henry 
Brayne,  ib.:  at  Micluiel  Sowdelay, 
377. 

Sefdlcsral  AKTrqciTiKa  ; — stone  coCBn 
foand  at  Lichfield,  6;  notice!  of 
interment*  in  bariows,  Jtc,  near 
Sbap,  83,  S7 ;  of  a  barrow  in  Derby- 
shire, 69 ;  pobblce  depoeited  vritb 
the  corpse,  70;  barrov  in  Hon- 
mouthehire,  71;  on  the  Wiltehire 
Downs,  71;  remarkable  borial  with 
Anglo-Saxon  relics  at  Keytborpe 
BMl,  Leicestenhire,  76 ;  barrow 
containing  an  urn,  at  Winwiofc,  Lan- 
cashire, IGS ;  baiTOff  on  Koundway 
Do<m,  DeTJsefl,  160 ;  chalice  and 
paten  deposited  with  the  corpse  of  a 
priest,  270 ;  chambered  tumutiu, 
Uaes-bow,  in  Orkney,  353;  Mr, 
Bateman's  Ten  Tears  Diggings  in 
GniTB  Hills,  to.  noUcsd,  (00. 

Sepulchral  slab,  at  Bressny,  Shetland, 
with  Oghania,  181 ;  with  figures,  fto. 
CDgraTed,  at  Tettanh^l,  Staflbrd- 
sbire,  37S. 

Shspt  Westmoreland,  notices  by  the  Ber. 
J.  Simpson  of  andsnt  remains  there, 
25 ;  aienue  of  erect  Btocee  there, 
2S;  Kurt  Lofts,  3E ;  barrows,  an- 
cient Tillages,  &c.,  37- 

Shareahili,  Staffordshire,  document  re- 
lating to,  ZS9. 

Sheffield,  Roman  uin  and  coins  fonud 
near,  71. 

Shields,  bronze,  found  in  Korthiunber- 
land,  ISr. 

Shirley,  Mr.,  Irish  bronze  bridle-bit  In 
bis  collection,  166 ;  pottery,  &c. 
found  near  Hslford  Bridge,  War- 
wickshire, 37*. 

SuBOfBBiBi ;— bronze  blado  found  at 
Hadeley,  ISl ;  spears,  &o.  found  in  a 
barrow  near  the  Wrekin,  163. 

Simpson,  Bav.  J.,  liia  memoir  on  an- 
tiqoities  at  Shap,  2E. 

Slab,  Bepolchral,  with  Oghams  found  at 
Foidel,  Devon,  17G;  at  Brassay, 
Shetland,  131 ;  at  arei,  la  Belgium, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Weale,  272 ;  with 
engraved  effigies,  at  Tettenhall, 
Stofibrdshire,  875. 

Slade,  Mr.,   choice  book-bindings  txhi- 
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bited  by,  2S0 ;  focel  for  a  boob,  and 

a  representation  of  the  crucifixion, 
apecmiensofouirbouiUi,2Sli  champ- 
levd  enamel,  ib.;  fins  proofs  of 
BartoloEsi's  plates  of  the  Marlbo- 
rough Qema,  305 ;  original  drawings 
by  Cipriani  for  ditto,  ib. ;  Nattai'a 
Catalogue  of  the  DoTonshire  Genu, 
in  his  library,  305. 

Smirke,  Mr.,  his  notiees  of  the  inscribed 
■lab  with  Oghams  found  at  Fardel, 
Deron,  175. 

Smith,  ICr.  W.  T.  Betnhaid,  natural 
flints  exhibited  by  him,  resembling 
artificial  ancient  objects,  75;  armour 
from  Constantinaple,  78,  261 ;  Cin- 
galese weapon,  78 ;  iron  shackle  and 
padlock  found  near  Cheltenham, 
83 ;  antique  olnecls  of  broDxe, 
Chinese  bronze  of  a  crab,  fto.,  90 ; 
fine  armour  froni  the  Middle  Temple 
HbU,1G4;  bronze  spears,  blades,  Ac, 
131;  spiked  maul,  torture-chain,  ftc, 
168. 

Sotheby,  Mr.,  book-bindingi  exhibitod 
by,  285. 

Spears,  bronze,  IS8,  159,  161,  167 ; 
bubed,  found  in  Devon,  Wales,  and 
Worcestershire,  161. 

Sphynx,  bronze,  found  at  Colchester,  95. 

Spurrelj,  Sev.  F.,  his  notice  of  a  wooden 
effigy  of  a  prioat  in  Essex,  73. 

SriFFoaMBiBE :— Memoir  by  Professor 
Willis  on  ancient  buildings  foimd  at 
Lichfield  Cathedral,  I ;  grantof  land 
at  Shareshill,  359;  engraved  sepul- 
chral sUbs  at  Tettenball,  375. 

Stephens,  Mr.,  silver  cups  obtuusd  at 
Christiania  exhibited  by,  877. 

Stephenson,  Mr.,  bronze  bridle-bits,  gold 
torques,  Ac,  fonnd  in  Lincoln^ire, 
exhibited  by,  159. 

Stevenc^  Mr.,  bronze  weapon  found  in 
WUtshire  axhibited  by,  ISO ;  medi- 
(sval  relics  from  Salisbuiy,  &c.,  &. 

Stewart,  Mr.,  book-bindings  exhibited  by, 
288. 

Stirrups,  combined  vrith  spui^  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Braokstvoe,  166. 

Stokes,  Miss,  book-bindings  exhibited  by, 
2SS. 

Stone,  auUquiljeg  of;  avenus,  circles,  %c., 
at  Shap,  26 ;  cromlechs  in  Corn- 
wall, 4i,  60 ;  diagram  showing  the 
chief  forms  of  weapons,  flake^  Ac., 
7S;  maul-head  found  at  Winwick, 
Lanouhirej  158. 

^tonyhurat  CoU^e,  Florentine  Telvet 
cope  with  badges  of  Henry  VII. 
there  preserved,  ISO ;  Hours  used 
by  Queen  Mary  L,  280. 

Stuart,  Mr,,  cameo  by  Qirometti.  exhi- 
bit«i  by,  306. 

Stubba,  the  Rev.  W.,  bis  Hemolr  o 
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Foutid«tioii  Mid  fuzlj  FuU  of  Fetw- 
boroagh,  IM. 
SonroLK : — bronu  ipiked  ring  bund  at 

Lidgate,  163, 

SOBBlf : — bronie  sword  found  kt  Sdo- 
Djmade,  153;  pewter  ctulioe  and 
pkten  Kt  Cbarlwood,  37fl  ;  otuJice  in 
the  gnre  of  wx  abbot  at  ChoilM;, 
277. 

SuTtMS,  Hr.,  tinfular  portnit  of  Foi 
executed  b7,  378. 

SusSBX  : — gold  ring  fouiid  at  SolliiigtoD, 
S3 ;  publioatioQ  of  Memaln  on  Chi- 
cherter  Cathedra],  BoigcoTe  and 
Shonham  diurchei,  tc,  read  at  the 
Heetiiig  of  the  iDititute,  announced, 
100,  806;  curiously  engraved  celt 
found  near  Lawea,  167;  ProfaiaDr 
Willis'  obierratioDH  on  the  fall  of 
ChicheBter  Spire,  269. 

Switzerland,  bronze  mould  for  palalaTea 
found  at  Morgen,  166 

Swords,  Anglo'SaxoD,  of  iron  found  near 
I^ncbester,  ST;  of  bronM,  1S8, 161, 
161;  leaf-^aped  iron  iword  ob- 
tained in  Afnca,  168. 

SjOD,  nunnery  there  founded  by  Henry 
v.,  27fi;  diiaatrouB  wanderinga  of 
the  nuna.  ib,;  magnificent  oope  for- 
merly there  eihibitad,  185;  ivory 
image  of  the  Virgin,  275;  seals, 
Martyrology,  and  other  objecta  for- 
merly there,  276. 

Talbot  de  MaUhide,  Lord,  double  looped 
palstave  in  his  collection,  167;  bis 
obMTvations  on  the  Spedat  EVhibi. 
tions  of  the  Institute,  268 ;  on  the 
Exhibition  of  Gems,  291 ;  miniature 
portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Tyroonnel, 
and  one  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Sbiswa- 
bury,  exhibited  by,  877. 

Talismanio  inBoriptioni,  on  rings  and  seals, 
«3,  Si,  91. 

Temple,  the  Middle,  armour  from  ex- 
biUted,  164.     .       ' 

Textile  Arts  and  Embroidery,  DiacourBe 
on  by  Ur.  D.  Wyatt,  170 

Thsteher,  Ht*,  intaglio  exhibited  by, 
308. 

niornbory,  Ur.,  barroir  in  Wiltshire  ex- 
■  oavated  1™,  71. 

Thompson,  Ur.  Oawell,  Veoetian  glaes 
exhibited  by,  88. 

Ilokell,  Rev.  C,  embroidered  velvet  cope 
exhibited  by,  18G. 

Tiles,  Roman,  for  an  hypooaost,  eingu- 
iarlj  ornamented,  94. 

Toovey,  Mr.,  indenture  between  Henry 
Vil.  and  the  abbot  of  Westminster 
exhibited  by,  2T9. 

Torquea,  of  gold,  found  in  Ireland,  S3; 
atBrigg,linoolnehire,lB9;ofbronie, 
or  aoUw'  of  beaded  t^pe,  163, 


Troad,  iUoctntlone  of  its  Ancdent 
Geography  by  Ur.  Calvert;  I^naa, 
2G8 ;  site  of  Troy,  363. 

TroUope,  Hr.  A.,  brooEe  apeara  and 
palstavea  found  at  Netualuun  ex- 
hibited by,  159. 

Troy,  remarks  on  iti  site,  363. 

Truinpet,  bronze,  found  in  the  river 
WithaniilGO. 

TSicker,  Hr.  C,  bninie  liarbed  ipeara 
found  in  Devon  exhibited  by,  100; 
ceata  of  moulds  for  bronze  vreapons, 
161. 

Tnmnlui,  tet  Barrow. 


Ysmicle,  on  fine  Italian  tApettry  Bihibited 
by  the  Marquis  d'Azeglio,  180. 

Tsmon,  Hr.  W,  F.,  general  pardon  to 
Hesry  Temon  of  Sudbury  exhibited 
by,  77;  document  relating  to  Shares* 
hill,  Staffordshire,  communicated  bj, 
3S9. 


Walcott,  Mrs.,  cameo  exhibited  by,  SOS. 

Wales  : — barbed  bronze  spear  foimd  in 
Glamorganshire,  161;  bronze  moulds 
for  paUtaveej  fonnd  near  Bangor, 
166;  dagger  used  by  Charlea  L 
when  Pniice  of  Wales,  formerly  at 
ROg,  283.    See  Angleaea. 

Walford,  Mr.  W.  S.,  his  noticeo  of  Ex- 
amples of  Seals,  46;  of  deeds  ralating 
to  Bristol,  876. 

Walker,  Mrs.,  ancient  pottery,  &c,  found 
in  Canada  exhibited  by,  374. 

Waller,  Hr.  Q.,.his  account  of  a  pa^ 
limpsest  sepulchral  brass  at  Cod- 
atantine,  Cornwall,  SO ;  sepulahral 
slab  at  Qrez  in  Etelgium  exhiUted 
by,  272. 

Warren,  Mr.  B.  H., presents  photographs 
with  a  notice  of  the  miMreces  in 
Bristol  Cathedisl,  273. 

Warrington,  bronze  Bpears,  tc,  from  tha 
museum  there  e^bited.lGS;  bronse 
box  found  at  Bewsey  Hall,  1G9. 

WalertoD,  Mr.  B.,  insoribed  brooeh  in  his 
oollection,  6<l;  Discourse  on  the  His- 
tory of  Qem  Engraving  by,  393 ; 
gems  and  rings  exhibited  bjr,  303 ; 
jewel  of  the  Order  of  Chnst^  ib. 

Way,  Ur.  Albert^  his  obaervationson  seals, 
47 ;  on  en  engtnved  bason  found  at 
Haw  Faimge  on  the  Severn,  7i  i  on 
early  relics  of  bronEe,147;  Italian 
book-binding  exhibited  by,  2SS; 
notJcee  of  the  Gothic  Crowns  fonnd 
at  Quarrazar,  near  Toledo,  oommn- 
nicated  by,  869. 
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Weale,  Mr.  W.  F.,  hia  account  of  an  in- 
oiwd  elab  at  Oree  in  Belgium,  272. 

Wsbb,  Mr., Italian  embroidery  and  tisBuaa 
exhibited  by,  188  ;  MS.  senioe-book 
nitha  sculptured  ivory  tablet  on  the 
binding,  2S0;  aardonyx  vases,  305. 

WoUfiBley,  the  Kev.  Dr.,  choice  book- 
bindiiigB  exhibited  by,  231. 

Wentnortb,  Mr.  Q.,  documsnta  relating 
to  Yorkshire  oommunicftted  by,  60. 

Weatmacott,  ProfcBsor,  bia  DLacourae  on 
antique  art  in  bronze,  81 ;  ancient 
broDze  vase,  eandelabrum,  &c.,  ei- 
hibiKd  by  him,  83. 

Westminster,  indentures  between  Henry 
TIL  and  the  abbot  of,  for  Berricee  for 
the  king's  soul,  exhibited,  182,  183. 

Westwood,  FrofeseoT,  memoir  on  ex- 
amples of  art  in  Belgium,  tea.  by, 
147;  his  proposed  publication  on 
Anglo-Saxon  illuiniiiations,  306. 

Whetstone,  found  in  a  barrow  in  Mon- 
mouthebire,  71. 

Whitehead,  Mr.,  book-bindiog  exhibited 
by  him,  288 ;  cameo  poi-trait  of  Henry 
III.  (or  the  Earl  of  Leicester  I),  S04. 

Will,  of  Archbishop  Dene,  2S1. 

Tf  iUia,  Professor,  memoir  on  buildings 
found  at  Litchfield  Cathedral  by,  1, 
TS ;  hie  obserratioDs  on  the  fdl  of 
the  spire  at  Chichester,  269. 

WUloughby  do  Broke,  Lord,  stole  with 
beraldio   ornaments   exliibited   by. 


W, 


185. 

.LTSBiHB  :— Mr,  E.  W.  Qodwin's  notice 
of  domeetifl  aichitectnre  at  Coleme, 
125;  Mr.  Poulett  Sorope's  eioava- 
tions  of  a  Koman  villa  at  If.  Wmx- 
ball,  US;  btonse  blade  found  at 


E^herton  Anger,  160;  medinval 
relics  at  Salisbury,  tfi. ;  relics  found 
in  a  barrow  near  Devizes,  160;  stone 
mould  for  oelti  found  at  Bverly, 
186. 

WioatOD,  Hr.  C,  his  aoeouut  of  painted 
glass  at  a.  MoretoD,  Berks,  lfi2 ; 
remark!  on  "BeatoraUons,"  lfi3. 

Wiseman,  Hia  Em.  Caidinal,  mitre  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Cantarbory  exhibited  by, 
1S2. 

WOBCBBTIBBHIBB  : — barbed  spear-head 
found  in  the  Severn,  161;  chaauble 
formerly  at  Itamble,  187  ;  proposed 
publication  by  Mr.  Severn  Walker 
on  ArchiteatiLrat  Examples  in,  192. 

Wyatt,  Mr.  Digby,  hia  Diseoune  on 
Textile  Arte  and  Embroidery,  171. 

Wyatt,  Mra,  brooado  christening  wrapper 
exhibited  by,  181. 

WyUe,  Ur.,  Anglo-Saxon  antiquities  found 
at  Fairford  exhibited  by,  188. 

Yatea,  Ur.,  hit  remarks  on  cromlechs  in 
Cornwall,  68 ;  diagram  of  flint 
weutona  exhibited  by,  75;  remarks 
on  boar's  tusks  used  as  talismans, 
147;  book-bindinffi  exhibited  by, 
288. 

ToBKSBiBi :— doDumenta  relating  to, 
communicated  by  Mr.  Wsntworth, 
60;  supposed  allusion  to  early  iron 
workings  near  Enaresborougb,  61 ; 
Roman  coins  and  urn  found  near 
Sheffield,  71 ;  diminntive  bronia 
celt  found  at  Market  Weighton,  158; 
bronze  celt  with  a  ring,  161 ;  mould 
for  casting  celts  foand  lu  Clevehmd, 
196. 
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SPBCUL  EXHIBITION,  JUNE,  1862. 

The  exUbitiou  of  Examples  illuBtr&tiTe  of  the  Arta  of  Emaubl  uid 
KiELLO,  aanounced  for  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Archteological  iDstUute 
in  June,  will  be  open  to  membern  and  thur  friends  (bj  tickets,  to  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  the  Inatitute)  from  Uondaj,  Jane  2,  to  Saturday, 
June  14,  iDcluaive,  from  eleven  to  four  o'clock,  daily. 

The  object  of  this  Special  E^thibitioa, — the  only  one  which  it  la  proposed 
to  form  during  tbe  proaent  aeasoa, — iji  to  place  before  the  student  and 
admirer  of  the  Arts  of  the  Uiddle  Ages  a  more  extended  exemplification 
of  the  UedieeTal  Artiatic  procosaea  selected  for  this  occasion,  than  may 
have  been  prcTioualy  attunable.  The  Committee  of  the  Institute,  uitioi* 
pating  the  aame  friendly  dispositions  on  the  part  of  the  members  and  of 
other  persons,  whose  liberality  in  entrusting  valuable  objects  they  have 
often  experienced,  would  renew  the  request  for  the  like  kind  assistance  is 
the  purpose  now  contemplated.  The  generous  encouragement  of  the 
exhibitions,  daring  the  last  session  in  1861,  of  works  in  Bronie,  Textile 
productions  and  Embroideries,  and  of  Treaanres  of  Qlyptic  Art,  gave  the 
most  gratifying  assurance  of  the  interest  with  which  these  exertions  of  the 
Archraotogical  Institute  have  constantly  been  regarded. 

In  requesting  aid  from  members  and  friends  of  the  Society  who  take 
interest  in  the  special  sabjects  now  proposed,  it  may  be  ohserred  that  the 
Collection  will  consist  of  examples  illustrating  the  arts,  not  only  in  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  but  in  countries  of  the  East,  where  specimens  of 
enamel  and  probably  of  niello  may  be  found,  exemplifying  every  artistic 
process  known  Id  Burope.  It  is  proposed  to  illustrate  specially  the  varieties 
of  the  art  of  enamel  hitherto  very  imperfectly  known,  duriog  the  so-called 
Celtic,  and  the  Roman  Periods.  Of  the  last,  a  qwcimen  in  possesion  of 
the  Duke  of  Northnmberland,  the  "  Rudge  {Tup,"  may  be  mentioned  as 
unique ;  the  enameled  Roman  vase,  found  in  the  Bartlow  Hills,  having 
unfortunately  been  destroyed.  In  comparison  with  the  enamels  produced 
at  Limoges,  in  Oermany  and  in  Italy,  from  an  early  period,  it  will  be 
highly  interesting  on  the  approaching  occasion  to  display  the  results  of 
similar  processes  of  art  from  Eastern  countries,  where  they  hare  been 
practised  with  admirable  skill  to  the  present  time.  It  is  needless  to  point 
out  the  special  interest  of  specimens  of  niello — relies  of  extreme  rarity — 
from  the  earheat  period  to  the  times  of  Finiguerra  and  the  origin  of 
calcography.  In  the  special  collection  formed  at  Kensington,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Robinson  and  a  Committee  of  high  attainments  and  taste 
in  all  departments  of  Mediteral  Art,  an  assemblage  of  enamels  of  the 
highest  class  will  be  displayed ;  it  is  hoped,  however,  that  in  the  series 
proposed  to  be  formed  by  the  Institute  the  History  of  a  very  interesting 
prooesa  of  Ancient  and  Mediieval  Art  may  be  illuab'ated  by  an  extensive 
series  of  instructive  specimens,  of  minor  importance,  but  charaoteristio  of 
the  period  or  the  country,  to  which  they  belong. 

It  is  requested  that  all  objects,  which  membens  or  friends  of  the 
Institute  may  be  disposed  to  contribute,  should  be  forwarded  to  26, 
Suffolk  Street,  Fall  MoU,  at  th«r  eariiest  convenience,  accompanied  by 
any  particulars  regarding  discovery,  &c.,  which  will  always  be  thankfiilly 
esteemed,  and  recorded  in  the  Archceological  Journal. 
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ORDNANCE  SURVEY  OP  THE  DISTRICT  AROUND  LONDON. 

Ah  important  cztension  of  the  Great  Ordnance  Surrey  of  the  Metropolis 
and  parishes  adjacent,  on  a  scale  of  20  inches  to  a  mile.  The  assistanoe  of 
the  Archteological  Institute  has  been  invited,  by  desire  of  Col.  Sir  Henry 
James,  Director  of  the  Survey,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  suggestions 
regarding  any  localities  where  ancient  Testiges  may  be  found  within  the 
parishes  where  the  new  surrey  is  actually  id  progress.  The  parishes  of 
Croydon,  Battereea,  and  Hayes  are  now  in  cooree  of  publication  ;  to  be 
followed  shortly  by  Little  Ilford,  in  Essex,  Bromley  and  Beckenham,  in 
Kent.  The  Central  Committee,  cordially  recognising  the  importance  of  such 
a  Surrey  as  a  lasting  record  of  archteological  and  historical  evidence,  which 
is  rapidly  becoming  effaced  through  modem  improvements,  public  works, 
and  other  causes,  desire  to  invite  the  special  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  Institute  to  the  object  in  which  the  co-operation  of  antiqaaries  has 
been  sought  in  so  gratifying  a  mamier  by  Sir  Henry  Jomea.  The  Com- 
mittee will  gladly  receive  any  communication  from  those  members  who 
may  he  conversant  with  the  ancient  vestiges,  camps,  barrows,  ancient  roads, 
and  the  like,  in  any  localities  comprised  within  the  Surrey.  A  map  showing 
the  exact  limits  of  the  proposed  extended  survey  has  been  deposited  at  the 
office  of  the  Institute.  They  may  be  thus  generally  stated  : — on  the 
north,  Tottenham  and  Barnet ;  south,  Croydon,  Beckenham,  Bromley ; 
east,  £rith,  Crayford,  Bexley  ;  west,  Hayes,  Heston,  Hanworth,  Isleworth, 
&c.  Any  person  disposed  to  aid  so  desirable  an  object  with  local  informa- 
tion is  requested  to  communicate  wltli  the  Secretaries  of  the  Institute,  of 
with  Capt.  Carey,  Ordnance  Survey  OfficBt  Spring  Qordens,  London. 
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